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Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Report   of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 

State  of  Illinois. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 


This  biennial  report  contains  a  record  of  the  two-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1916.  It  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  historic  matter 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  common  school  system  in  Illinois. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SITUATION. 

No  other  part  of  the  common  school  system  has  shown  such  remark- 
able growth  during  the  last  biennium  as  that  part  of  the  system  com- 
monly called  the  high  school.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916, 
while  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  school  increased  just  1  per  cent, 
the  enrollment  in  the  secondary  school  increased  15  per  cent.  Various 
causes,  social,  economic,  and  otherwise,  have  operated  to  bring  about  this 
increased  attendance  upon  the  high  schools.  One  of  the  contributing 
causes,  however,  was  the  adoption  of  legislation  guaranteeing  to  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  State  a  free  high  school  education.  Up  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  almost  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  State  could  not  attend 
a  high  school  without  paying  tuition.  The  history  of  the  attempt  in 
Illinois  to  provide  free  high  school  privileges  for  all  the  children  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  is  told  in  various  parts  of  this  biennial  report  The 
Tuition  Act  of  1916  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
this  act  unconstitutional  is  printed  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

The  development  of  high  school  sentiment  and  attendance  created 
a  great  demand  on  the  part  of  boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  advice  by  some  legal  authority  on  ways  and  means  for  organiz- 
iiigj  equipping  and  administering  high  schools.  They  were  springing 
up  all  over  the  State,  some  of  them  in  places  where  a  high  school  should 
not  be,  while  other  communities  able  to  provide  high  schools  were  hesi- 
tating for  want  of  proper  encouragement.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  asked  the  General  Assembly  of  1911  for  an  appropriation  to 
establish  the  oflBce  of  high  school  supervisor  who  should  represent  the 
oflRce  of  Public  Instruction  in  giving  advice  and  assistance  to  boards  of 
education  on  high  school  matters.  The  proposition  failed  to  meet  the 
approval  of  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  in  1913  an  appropriation 
was  made.  A  high  school  supervisor  was  appointed  and  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  two  succeeding  bienniimis  is  a  most  noteworthy 
achievement. 

In  another  part  of  this  biennial  report  is  reprinted  the  various  cir- 
culars, recommendations  and  plans  respecting  this  high  school  super- 
vision. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SANITATION  AND  SAFETY  LAW. 

The  Illinois  school  system  has  been  peculiar  in  its  highly  decen- 
tralized character.  Practically  all  power  and  all  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  the  physical  equipment  and  of  the  school  have  been  left  to 
the  people  of  the  district  and  the  local  board  of  directors.  This  has  led 
to  wide  differences  in  the  character  of  the  school  opportunity  offered  to 
the  children  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  A  system  of  standardization 
of  the  one-room  and  village  schools  was  begun  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1908.  Under  this  plan,  the  physical  equipment, 
courses  of  study  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  such  school, were 
greatly  improved.  Over  2,700  one-room  schools  have  met  the  standard 
and  perhaps  3,000  more  have  met  some  of  the  requirements.  It  was 
found  that  many  districts  would  not  respond  to  an  appeal  to  their  pride, 
and  that  their  boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  education  desired  some 
kind  of  legal  definition  of  their  duties  with  regard  to  school  houses  and 
physical  equipment.  This  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  sanita- 
tion and  safety  law  which,  in  brief,  provides  for  certain  minimum 
standards  of  physical  equipment  which  must  be  met  by  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  in  a  given  time.  This  law  has  produced  very  prompt 
and  very  marked  improvemei^ts  throughout  the  State.  The  provisions 
of  this  law  and  certain  discussions  concerning  its  administration  may  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

TEACHERS^  PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT  FUND. 

One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  within  the 
biennium  is  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  well  organized  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  statement  from  the 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  fund  which  is  full  of  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  administration  of  this  law. 

THE  CERTIFICATING  LAW. 

The  Certificating  Law,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1914,  has  met 
the  highest  expectations  of  those  who  so  long  sought  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law.  It  has  lifted  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers  through- 
out the  commonwealth.  It  has  exalted  and  dignified  the  method  and  the 
standard  of  determining  this  qualification.  It  has  increased  greatly  the 
attendance  upon  our  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  those 
persons  who  are  seeking  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  A  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Examining  Board  is  printed  in  this  biennial 
report.  It  contains  much  interesting  matter  and  discussion  relating  to 
the  administration  of  this  law. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  QUALIFICATION  AND 

TERM  END  ACT. 

It  has  always  been  a  curious  situation  in  Illinois  that  the  county 
superintendent  was  hot  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 
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The  city  superintendent  had  to  show  his  academic  and  professional  fit- 
ness and  the  law  provided  specifically  that  the  assistants  in  the  ofiBce  of 
the  county  superintendent  should  be  qualified  teachers.  However,  it 
must  be  said,  in  the  main,  the  county  superintendents  elected  were  men 
and  women  chosen  directly  from  the  teaching  ranks.  Here  and  there, 
however,  a  person  was  elected'  to  the  county  superintendency  without  any 
sufficient  qualification  or  experience  in  teaching.  In  1916  the  county 
superintendents,  through  their  legislative  committee,  presented  a  bill 
providing  that  all  county  superintendents  elected  after  1914  should  hold 
a  certificate  of  qualification.  This  bill  was  enacted  into  law.  It  also 
contained  a  provision  that  the  county  superintendent's  term  should  not 
end  on  December  1,  but  should  end  on  the  first  Monday  of  August  after 
his  election.  It  has  been  found  that  every  four  years  from  35  to  40  ^ 
superintendents,  laying  aside  their  oflBcial  duties  the  first  of  December, 
were  unable  to  secure  employment  as  teachers  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  A  further  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  found  in  the  clippings 
from  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  printed  in  this  report. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  ACT.       . 

Prior  to  1915,  boards  of  education  were  not  authorized  to  establish 
kindergartens  unless  instructed  so  to  do  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
district  By  an  act  passed  in  the  Legislature  of  1915,  boards  of  edu- 
cation were  authorized  to  establish  these  kindergartens  whenever,  in  their 
judgment,  the  best  interests  of  the  district  demanded  it. 

TWO  MILL  TAX. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Newton  Bateman,  the  question  of  a  State 
common  school  fund  has  come  before  each  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. From  1870  down  to  1911  the  State  appropriation  had  remained  at 
one  million  of  dollars,  annually.  Various  associations  and  committees  of 
teachers  had  sought  to  have  the  two  mill  tax  restored.  The  original  act 
creating  a  common  school  fund  provided  that  a  two  mill  tax  should  be 
laid  upon  the  assessed  property  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
constitute  the  State  common  school  fund.  In  1870  one  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  in  lieu  of  this  two  mill  tax.  In  1911,  the  Legislature, 
after  having  considered  the  various  propositions,  decided  to  add  one 
million  dollars,  annually,  to  the  distributive  fund  and  allow  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  follow  the  policy  if  they  saw  fit  to  add  a 
million  additional  until  the  amount  equaled  the  proceeds  of  a  two  mill 
tax.  Subsequent  sessions  of  the  Legislature  have  added  to  this  fund 
until  now  it  is  four  millions  of  dollars,  annually.  A  statement  of  the 
various  enactments  relating  to  State  and  local  school  funds  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  report. 

CONFERENCE  OP  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Each  of  the  five  Normal  schools  of  Illinois,  has  some  peculiar  char- 
acteristic not  found  in  any  other.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  on  many  matters  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  could  be 
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brought  about  without,  in  any  way,  interfering  with  the  individuality 
of  these  institutions.  In  order  to  establish  these  desirable  uniformi- 
ties, two  conferences  of  the  presidents  and  boards  of  trustees  of  these 
Normal  schools  have  been  held  under  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  program  and  proceedings  of  one  of  these  con- 
ferences are  printed  in  this  report.  There  will  also  be  found  a  brief 
history  of  the  development  of  these  five  Normal  schools  under  another 
heading. 

CONFERENCES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  1907,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  inaugurated  the 
plan  of  holding  annual  conferences  of  county  superintendents  at  the  five 
Normal  schools.  These  conferences  usually  have  lasted  for  one  day  and 
one  evening.  The  general  plan  was  to  discuss  new  school  legislation 
or  plans  for  supervising  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  evening  program  was  a  joint  meeting  between  the 
Normal  school  faculty  and  the  county  superintendents.  These  confer- 
ences have  served  to  bring  the  Normal  schools  and  the  county  superin- 
tendents into  a  closer  and  a  better  understanding  and  relationship. 
They  have  also  provided  a  means  whereby  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  with  his  entire  oflBce  might  meet  with  the  county  superin- 
tendents at  least  once  a  year  and  answer  all  sorts  of  questions  relating 
to  the  work  of  public  school  administration  in  the  counties. 
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CORRESPONDENCE,  ADVICE  AND  SUGGESTIONS  TO 
SCHOOL  OFHCERS,  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACH- 
ERS  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  SOME  OTHER  MATTER  REPRINTED  FROM 
THE  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  BULLETIN. 


LETTERS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  BULLETIN. 

January,  1915, 

To  Superintendents  and  Teachers:  Every  field  of  work  should  provide 
an  entrance  for  beginners.  1  he  credentials  and  conditions  under  which  these 
novices  work  should  be  such  as  will  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  reveal 
their  fitness  or  unfitness,  their  like  or  dislike,  for  the  calling.  The  exit  for 
thoee  who  discover  their  unfitness  or  their  dislike  for  the  work  should  be 
kept  open  and  easily  accessible.  But  no  vocation  or  calling  can  ever  become 
a  profession  until  a  goodly  part  of  those  who  enter  it  profess  not  only  their 
preparation  for  the  work  but  also  their  desire  and  intention  to  make  it  a  life 
business. 

Before  one  makes  such  a  profession  he  should  carefully  consider  the 
tenure  of  the  office  and  the  salary  it  pays.  He  owes  it  to  himself,  but  more 
particularly  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  to  choose  a  field  of  work 
which  promises  permanent  employment  at  a  living  wage.  He  is  fortunate 
indeed  who  finds  that  his  chosen  work  and  his  economic  welfare  lie  in  the 
same  direction. 

One  of  the  evidences  that  a  person  has  chosen  teaching  as  his  life  calling 
should  be  the  possession  of  a  life  certificate  authorizing  him  to  teach  or  super- 
Tise  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  without  any  further  test  of  his 
academic  qualifications.  It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  people  from  other  states 
to  discover  that  some  of  our  ablest  county  and  city  superintendents  and 
most  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  working  under  the  lowest  grade  county 
certificate.  They  have  not  been  responsible  for  this  absurd  situation  in  the 
past  It  was  the  result  of  an  antiquated  and  an  impossible  certificating  law. 
Under  the  new  law,  however,  where  provision  is  made  for  recognizing  the 
different  degrees  of  preparation  and  experience  by  a  number  of  different 
grades  of  certificates,  the  lower  leading  into  the  higher,  there  remains  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  intends  to  teach  as  a  business  should  carry  with 
him  a  low  grade  certificate. 

The  possession  of  a  life  certificate  does  not  mean  a  release  from  all  effort 
towards  academic  and  professional  improvement.  On  the  contrary  It  means 
an  increased  opportunity  for  effort  and  growth  along  lines  which  promise  the 
largest  returns.  Short  time  certificates  requiring  frequent  tests  and  examina- 
tions serve  a  useful  purpose  for  those  who  need  an  incentive  to  make  them 
move  forward  or  outward.  For  those  who  have  met  the  highest  tests  of 
scholastic  and  professional  preparation  and  who  have  revealed  their  fitness 
through  teaching  experience,  these  frequent  tests  and  examinations  are  worse 
than  useless. 

The  condition^  are  right  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  person  who 
intends  to  make  teaching  a  life  work  should  secure  and  hold  a  life  certificate. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent 

February,  1915, 
To  Teachers:  "I  know  of  no  other  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the 
past"    Patrick  Henry  would  have  agreed,  no  doubt,  that  the  present  also 
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must  be  measured  by  the  same  standard,  not  that  the  present  must  conform 
to  the  standards  of  the  past,  but  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  growth 
of  the  change  can  be  determined  in  no  other  way  than  by  comparing  present 
conditions  with  past  conditions.  Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  may  feel  that  there  is  too  much  of  sameness,  too  little 
of  change  in  the  annual  programs.  A  comparison  of  the  question  discussed 
during  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  might  seem  to  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion. However,  if  we  measure  one  of  the^e  modem  programs  by  one  given 
fifty  years  ago  a  marked  difference  will  appear  in  the  character  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed,  and  in  the  manner  and  method  of  discussing  them.  In  an- 
other column  of  the  Bulletin  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  programs  of  1863 
and  1914.  In  the  one  the  subject  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools  and 
the  detailed  methods  and  devices  for  presenting  them  to  the  pupils  occupy 
almost  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  the  meeting;  in  the  other  the  ques- 
tions and  the  manner  of  their  treatment  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  the 
individual  teacher  and  her  method  of  teaching  as  with  the  entire  body  of 
teachers  as  representing  an  economic  and  social  group — not  so  much  with 
the  nature  of  particular  subjects  in  the  daily  program  of  the  school  as  with 
the  entire  system  of  public  instruction  and  how  to  make  it  a  more  effective 
instrument  for  social  and  economic  development.  Everything  has  its  cause 
and  its  explanation  and  there  are  those  who  will  enjoy  pointing  out  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this  changed  point  of  view;  who  will  be 
interested  in  explaining  the  profits  and  losses  entailed  in  the  transition. 
Our  purpose  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Teachers  Association 
of  to-day  has  a  point  of  view,  an  interest,  a  method  of  work,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  are  giving  most  of  the  space  in 
this  issue  to  the  various  proposals  approved  at  its  last  annual  meeting. 

F.  G.  BiAiB,  Superintendent, 

March,  1915. 

To  Superintendents  and  Teachers:  When  you  read  a  book  of  your  own 
selection  and  for  your  own  pleasure  or  profit,  you  have  only  yourself  to  blame 
if  the  time  is  wasted.  But  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  you  are  requested 
or  required  by  your  official  superiors  to  read  a  book  or  a  series  of  books. 
Even  though  such  required  reading  furnishes  both  pleasure  and  profit  there 
is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  resentment  against  the  compulsory  phase  of  it. 
And  should  such  books  bring  neither  enjoyment  nor  useful  knowledge,  the 
authority  which  prescribes  their  reading  receives  and  sometimes  deserves  to 
receive,  the  blame  for  the  waste  of  your  time  and  energy.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  choose  the  books  which  you  are  required 
to  read,  feel  the  delicacy  and  the  responsibility  of  the  matter  quite  as  keenly 
as  you  who  are  to  read  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  true  of  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle  Board.  They  cannot  hope  that  their  selections  will  fit  equally 
well  the  varied  needs  and  capacities  of  all  the  teachers  who  will  read  them. 
However,  their  earnest  desire  and  effort  is  to  recommend  only  such  books  as 
are  worthy  of  the  time  and  attention  of  every  teacher  in  the  State. 

The  two  books  selected  for  the  next  school  year  are,  "All  the  Children  of 
All  the  People,"  by  William  Hawley  Smith,  and  "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic," 
by  Brown  and  Cofifman. 

Illinois  and  the  nation  are  under  obligations  to  William  Hawley  Smith 
for  his  pointed,  vigorous  criticisms  as  well  as  his  enthusiastic  support  of 
public  education.  Both  his  criticisms  and  suggestions  arise  out  of  a  heart 
full  of  sympathy  for  children.  No  teacher  who  reads  his  book  can  escape 
a  broadening  of  her  sympathies  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  and  a 
deepening  of  her  interest  in  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual  child.  You 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  his -conclusions  and  he  does  not  expect  you  to 
agree  with  all  of  his  convictions.  One  page  may  bring  a  surprise  or  a  shock, 
another  may  raise  a  serious  doubt,  while  still  another  may  provoke  your 
resentment,  but  over  and  through  it  all  you  will  not  fail  to  feel  the  pouring 
and  surging  of  a  great  warm  sympathy  for  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

The  board  has  reason  to  believe  that  no  book  recommended  in  the  last 
ten  years  offered  as  much  in  the  way  of  professional  growth  and  teaching 
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skill  as  does  Brown  and  Coffman's  "How  to  Teach  Arithmetic."  The  two 
authors  have  the  distinction  of  being  experienced,  skilled  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  students  and  scholars  in  their 
fields  of  higher  education.  The  chapters  on  the  theory,  the  philosophy,  the 
history  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  will  afford  material  and  suggestion  for 
fruitful,  worthwhile  discussions  between  superintendents  and  teachers,  but 
the  greatest  value  and  helpfulness  to  the  teachers  will  be  found  in  the 
practical  details,  the  methods  and  devices  for  teaching  and  testing.  The 
treatment  of  drills  in  arithmetic  constitutes  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
field  of  professional  knowledge.  E^rery  elementary  school  teacher  in  Illinois 
should  read  this  book. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent, 

ApHl  1915. 

To  Taxpayers  and  Scuool  Patrons:  Teachers  and  school  oflScers  come 
and  go,  but  the  school  remains.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  established 
enlarges  with  the  years.  The  accomplishment  of  this  great  purpose  has 
always  been  and  must  ever  continue  to  be  the  paramount  consideration  to 
taxpayers  and  patrons.  The  peisonal  interests  of  those  employed  to  admin- 
ister and  instruct  the  school  can  never  eclipse  the  main  interests  which  the 
school  serves.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  school  does  not  belong  to  the  teachers 
and  ofllcers;  we  can  go  farther  and  say  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  tax- 
payers and  the  patrons.  The  school  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  children  for 
whose  education  it  was  founded.  All  measures  relating  to  public  education, 
must,  therefore,  be  approved  or  condemned  upon  the  ground  that  they  further 
or  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  primal  purpose. 

There  may  be  certain  personal,  selfish  interests  of  teachers  whose  promo- 
tion is  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  children,  but  fortunately  most  of 
their  interests  are  mutual.  Most  of  the  movements  for  the  welfare  of  teachers 
and  pupils  combine  rather  than  conflict.  Whatever  promotes  the  personal  and 
economic  interests  of  the  one  results  in  a  better  serving  of  the  interests  of 
the  other.    The  good  of  the  teacher  and  the  good  of  the  pupil  are  identical. 

It  is  upon  this  ground  of  common  interest  that  taxpayers,  patrons  and 
teachers  are  uniting  to  secure  the  establishment  .of  a  teachers'  pension  and 
retirement  fund.  The  argument  for  such  a  law  could  be  based  solely  upon 
the  grounds  of  justice  to  the  teachers  who  grow  old  and  infirm  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  but  it  Is  unfair  to  the  teachers  and  detrimental  to  the  cause 
to  place  it  upon  that  ground  alone.  Every  law  that  promotes  the  social 
standing  and  the  economic  welfare  of  teachers  not  only  increases  the  teaching 
efficiency  of  those  in  service,  but  invites  into  the  teaching  business  the  bright 
and  capable  young  men  and  women  who  are  seeking  a  vocation.  We  can 
improve  any  profession  somewhat  by  a  better  training  of  its  present  member- 
ship, but  its  large  and  permanent  improvements  must  come  through  attract- 
ing to  the  service  of  the  most  capable  recruits  and  the  holding  of  them  after 
they  enlist.  The  teaching  profession  has  a  larger  number  of  stragglers, 
deserters  and  "unaccounted  fors"  than  any  other  calling.  Some  of  the  other 
professions  are  filled  with  "have  been"  teachers.  This,  no  doubt,  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  these  other  professions.  But,  what  about  its  effect  upon  the 
teaching  force  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching?  Josh  Billings  said  that  the 
meanest  man  he  ever  knew  was  a  fellow  who  skimmed  his  milk  both  on  the 
top  and  the  bottom.  The  teaching  profession  is  being  skimmed  in  both  ways. 
It  is  all  the  richer  and  the  better  for  the  skimming  that  goes  on  at  the 
bottom.  Hundreds  and  thousands  leave  the  school  room  every  year  for  the 
good  of  the  school,  although  they  may  not  view  it  that  way.  But  it  is  the 
constant  skimming  at  the  top  that  reduces  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force. 
Every  law  which  promotes  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  teachers,  which 
renders  more  stable  the  tenure  of  the  position,  makes  the  calling  more  in- 
viting and  increases  the  hold  upon  its  best. 

A  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  is  the  largest  proposal  ever 
made  in  that  direction.  It  will  do  much  towards  stopping  the  skimming  at 
the  top  and  it  will  promote  two  other  kinds  of  desirable  and  needed  skim- 
mings. Such  a  law  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  produce  a  situation  similar  to 
—2  P  I 
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that  in  Germany  and  some  other  European  countries  where  such  a  law 
exists.  There  we  find  capable,  well  prepared  persons  standing  in  line  ready 
to  fill  any  vacancy  which  may  occur.  It  tends  to  drive  out  the  incompetent 
and  the  unfit  by  the  pressure  of  the  well  trained  to  enter  the  profession.  It 
skims  at  the  bottom. 

But  it  does  another  thing.  There  are  teaching  to-day  in  almost  every 
city  in  the  State  men  or  women  who  have  grown  infirm  and  more  or  less 
incompetent  through  long  service,  but  who  are  reelected  by  the  various  boards 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  inhum&n  to  turn  them  out  in  their  old  age 
with  no  means  of  support.  But  what  about  the  pupils?  O,  well,  they  will 
get  along  some  way.  But  isn't  that  a  most  expensive,  as  well  as  a  most  un- 
just method  of  providing  a  pension  for  worn  out  teachers?  Aren't  we  robbing 
the  children  to  pay  it?  Why  not  do  the  thing  right?  Why  not  enact  a  law 
providing  for  retirement  upon  an  annuity  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of 
service?  That  is  in  the  Interest  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  It  robs  neither 
to  pay  the  other. 

The  teachers  do  not  ask  such  a  law  as  a  charity  and  the  law  makers 
should  not  vote  It  as  such.  The  teachers  will  pay  more  than  their  share  to 
make  such  a  fund  possible.  Some  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  promoting 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  may  never  receive  any  of  its  benefits.  They,  how- 
ever, do  not  deny  or  attempt  disguising  their  own  personal  interests*  as 
teachers  in  its  passage.  They  do  not  apologize  for  their  efforts  on  behalf 
of  a  measure  whose  benefits,  in  so  far  as  they  extend  to  the  present  teaching 
force,  represent  only  tardy  justice,  but  whose  far  reaching  benefits  will  be  a 
better  qualified,  a  more  permanent  teaching  profession  and  better  taught  and 
better  educated  children. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

Mayl  1915. 

To  Educational  Experts:  Educational  systems  did  not  spring  into  ex- 
istence full  grown  and  perfect,  as  Minerva  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
brain  of  Jove;  rather  like  Topsy,  they  have  just  grown.  Slowly,  backward 
and  forward,  hit  or  miss,  the  movement  took  on  something  of  purpose  and 
something  of  form  and  method.  Tradition  and  authority  assumed  control 
and  directed  the  further  development.  Long  after  the  industrial,  economic  and 
civic  forces  of  society  had  responded  to  the  touch  of  the  scientific  spirit  and 
the  forward  look,  education  faltered  with  its  face  turned  backward  for  its 
motives  and  its  methods.  But,  at  last  the  scientific  leaven  began  to  work  and 
within  the  last  century  the  whole  educational  lump  has  felt  the  reforming, 
redirecting  and  revitalizing  influences  of  this  new  principle.  Experiment  and 
investigation  have  supplanted  or  modified  the  control  of  tradition  and  au- 
thority in  shaping  our  policies  and  programs  ef  education.  We  look  to  our 
Universities,  schools  of  education,  and  Normal  schools  to  direct  these  experi- 
ments and  Investigations.  But  the  investigator  must  be  trained  in  the  method 
of  science  if  his  investigations  are  to  be  scientific  in  method  or  in  results. 
Calling  a  study  or  an  experiment  scientific,  does  not  make  it  so.  Much  that 
is  going  on  to-day  under  the  name  of  science  in  the  measuring  and  testing 
of  educational  systems  and  programs  of  study  is  notable  for  its  absence  of 
either  the  scientific  spirit  or  the  scientific  method.  The  essence  of  the 
scientific  spirit  is  the  subordination  of  the  personality  of  the  investigator 
to  the  interest  of  the  truth  which  he  seeks  to  establish.  Where  the  personal 
ambition  of  the  investigator  appears  as  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  his  in- 
vestigations, the  true  scientific  spirit  is  wanting. 

American  education  needs,  and  must  have,  educational  experts,  educa- 
tional leaders.  No  doubt,  we  have  many  of  them  now  and,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
have  more  of  them  in  the  future.  But,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for 
those  whose  present  duty  it  is  to  administer  systems  of  schools  is  to  decide 
who  are  the  real  experts;  to  determine  whether  a  given  proposal  arises  from 
scientific  investigation  or  is  a  new  form  of  opinion  and  authority. 

Recently,  one  of  these  educational  experts,  the  head  of  a  school  of  educa- 
tion of  one  of  our  Universities,  was  requested  by  the  school  board  of  a  large 
city  to  investigate  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  technical  grammar  in 
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the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  to  advise  this  board  as  to  what  change, 
if  any,  should  be  made  In  the  matter  and  method  of  this  subject.  The  expert 
accepted  and,  after  selecting  a  committee  to  assist  him,  began  the  work.  This 
committee  began  very  thoroughly  to  search  out  the  real  purpose  of  the 
teaching  of  technical  grammar  In  these  two  grades.  They  discarded  most  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  aims  projected  by  former  writers  on  the  subject. 
They  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  truly  scientific  object  to  be  effected 
by  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was 
the  correction  of  the  Incorrect  language  forms  used  by  the  pupils  of  these 
grades  in  their  oral  and  written  expressions.  In  other  words,  that  technical 
grammar  was  purely  a  pathological  adventure.  This  conclusion  having  been 
established,  the  next  step  was  pre-determined.  An  Investigation  was  begun 
to  determine  all  of  the  false  forms  used  by  the  children  in  their  oral  language 
in  the  school  room  and  on  the  play  grounds,  and  in  their  written  composi- 
tions. However  skeptical  one  may  be  about  the  outcome  of  these  Investiga- 
tions, he  can  hardly  doubt  the  value  of  having  teachers  undertake  such  a 
study.  It  gives  a  very  definite  objective  for  a  few  months  of  work.  These 
papers  and  data  were  collected  by  the  committee.  Many  weeks  and  months 
were  spent  in  selecting  from  them  the  errors  made  by  the  children  and 
classifying  them  in  various  groups.  At  last  the  work  was  finished  and  the 
list  of  these  incorrect  forms  in  oral  and  written  language  made  by  the  chil- 
dren of  these  two  grades  was  published.  Then  the  committee  under  the 
direction  of  this  expert,  proceeded  to  prescribe  the  dose  of  technical  grammar 
which  would  cure  these  linguistic  ailments.  In  due  season,  the  course  in 
technical  grammar  for  these  particular  children  in  these  particular  grades 
in  that  particular  school  was  worked  out  and  presented  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. According  to  the  latest  information  from  that  city,  the  aforesaid 
coarse  of  study  is  still  on  file  In  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  members  of  that  board  are  probably  doing  a  little  thinking  for  them- 
selves along  the  following  lines:  "If  the  only  purpose  in  teaching  technical 
grammar  is  the  correction  of  the  defective  language  of  the  pupils  of  these 
two  grades,  some  of  the  pupils  for  whom  this  course  is  prescribed  have 
already  passed  out  of  the  eighth  grade  into  the  high  school  and  new  ones 
have  been  promoted  from  the  sixth  into  the  seventh  grade.  Isn't  it  necessary 
to  conduct  another  test  so  as  to  make  the  course  fit  the  children  who  are  in 
the  grades  at  the  present  time?  Or,  If  technical  grammar  is  a  specific 
remedy  for  specific  linguistic  ailments,  should  the  same  treatment  be  given 
to  all  the  children  In  these  grades;  must  those  who  show  no  errors  or  those 
who  show  only  a  few  take  the  same  course  of  medicine  that  is  prescribed  for 
those  who  have  the  most  chronic  cases?" 

Now,  is  this  another  case  of  tradition  and  authority  refusing  to  accept 
the  findings  of  a  modern  Copernicus,  or  is  it  a  case  of  unscientific  method 
leading  to  results  which  ordinary  common  sense  discredits?  If  it  is 
neither  one  of  these,  what  is  it?  The  incident  will,  at  least,  call  the 
attention  of  our  educational  experts  to  the  need  of  exercising  the  great- 
est care  when  they  come  to  apply  their  methods  of  Investigation  and 
measurement  to  an  existing  condition.  No  one  can  doubt  the  great 
value  derived  by  young  university  students  in  education  in  selecting 
some  definite  problem  and  conducting  a  sort  of  an  investigation  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution.  These  investigations,  however,  are  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  investigator.  Only  the  very  ablest  and  sanest  of  our  educational 
experts  should  direct  their  investigations  towards  actual  conditions  where 
the  results  and  conclusions  must  pass  under  the  review  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, teachers  and  taxpayers.  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  our  real 
educational  experts,  our  real  educational  leaders.  They  must  not  be  dis- 
credited by  persons  untrained  in  the  methods  of  scientific  Investigation. 

P.  Q.  BuoB,  Superintendent 

MEMORIAL.  AND  PEACE  DAY. 

June,  1915. 
To  Teachebs  and  Pupils:  Words  can  not  reveal  the  terrible  meaning  of 
war.    Pictures  and  personal  descriptions  may  arouse  the  imagination  to  a 
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faint  realization  of  it,  but  only  those  wbo  have  really  experienced  it  know 
the  awful  definition  of  the  .word.  It  means  more  than  battles,  more  than 
wounded  and  dead  soldiers.  Back  of  the  broken  homes,  back  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  life,  back  of  the  blight  which  it  lays  upon  the  physical 
or  moral  health  of  a  nation — back  of  all  these,  lies  the  deep  hatred  which  it 
engenders;  a  hatred  which  is  more  cruel  and  deadly  than  battles;  a  hatred 
that  blinds  the  eyes,  stops  the  warm  pulsation  of  sympathetic  hearts  and 
dries  up  the  generous  impulses  of  the  soul,  that  poisons  and  embitters  the 
life  of  neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives;  a  hatred  that  destroys,  sooner  or 
later,  every  individual  or  nation  which  it  controls.  Such  a  hatred  was  one  of 
the  worst  results  of  our  great  Civil  War. 

How  many  Memorial  Days,  with  their  flowers  and  tears  for  the  dead 
soldiers  North  and  South,  had  come  and  gone;  how  many  poems  had  been 
read  and  orations  given  over  the  graves  of  the  blue  and  gray  before  that 
hatred  had  sufficiently  subsided  to  allow  a  real  reunion  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  whole  nation?  The  war  had  ended  and  the  great 
Lincoln  had  prayed  that  the  wounds  might  be  healed  and  that  Uie  North  and 
the  South  might  be  brought  together  in  perfect  unity  and  permanent  peace.  But 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  were  filled  with  hate.  The  altars  of  the  church 
had  been  broken  apart.  Families  had  been  torn  asunder.  Father  and  son 
were  arrayed  against  each  other,  brother  against  brother.  How  this  hatred 
reigned  over  us  to  prolong  the  bitterness  and  to  keep  us  apart! 

But  the  "better  angels  of  our  nature"  have  triumphed  and,  50  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  bitterness  and  hatred  have  given  place  to  good  will  and 
brotherly  love.  This  year  those  who  wore  the  blue  and  those  who  wore  the 
gray  are  to  meet  upon  a  great  battle  field,  there  to  attest  their  mutual  respect 
and  love.  The  graves  of  the  Union  Soldiers  in  southern  lands  will  be  deco- 
rated by  the  children  of  the  South,  while  the  Confederate  graves  in  the  North 
will  be  covered  with  northern  flowers  by  northern  hands.  Surely  the  war  is 
ended  and  this  is  the  real  declaration  of  peace. 

F.  G.  Blair,  Buperintendent. 

July,  1915. 

To  School  Officers  :  Every  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  brings  some 
new  laws  on  public  education  and  some  amendments  to  old  laws.  Usually 
a  session  is  judged  by  the  number  of  laws  and  amendments  it  enacts  without 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  bills,  good  and  bad,  which  it  refuses  to  pass. 
The  present  session  has  made  a  good  record  in  both  of  these  respects. 

The  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  and  the  Sanitation  Law 
would,  alone,  make  this  Legislature  memorable,  but  in  addition  to  these,  it 
added  another  million  to  the  distributive  fund;  made  three  much  needed 
amendments  to  the  Certificating  Law  and  supplanted  the  High  School  Tuition 
Law  with  a  comprehensive  measure  which,  in  every  respect,  is  a  better  law 
than  the  one  it  displaces. 

Of  course,  some  good  bills  failed,  but  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  many  bad  bills  were  also  defeated 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  school  interests  of  the  State  have  been  fairly  and 
generously  dealt  with  by  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly. 

F.  G.  Blair,  Buperintendent. 

September,  1915. 

To  Teachers:  On  the  football  field  we  hear  of  men  getting  stale.  A  man 
on  the  team  or  the  whole  team  grow  lifeless  and  let  the  scrubs  run  over 
them.  A  good  trainer  sees  what  is  needed  and  gives  the  men  a  complete 
change  for  a  few  days.  A  piece  of  steel  leaps  to  the  magnet  with  great  vigor, 
but  falls  away  after  it  has  become  saturated. 

There  has  been  so  much  preaching  about  one  "sticking  to  his  job"  that 
there  needs  to  be  said  now  and  then  a  word  about  getting  away  from  one's 
job.  It  matters  not  how  interesting  the  work  is.  The  most  interesting  book 
or  play  draws  upon  the  nervous  energies  and  if  long  continued  will  produce 
exhaustion  and  repulsion.  The  mind  becomes  saturated.  One  must  get  away 
from  the  work  he  loves  in  order  that  he  may  continue  to  love  it. 
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Perhaps  there  are  more  people  who  have  grown  stale  in  teaching  than  in 
any  other  line  of  work.  The  frequent  vacations  were  set  aside  for  the  good 
of  the  pupils.  Originally,  there  seems  to  have  heen  no  intention  of  giving 
tlie  teachers  a  rest  or  a  chance  to  get  away  from  their  work.  Nevertheless, 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  teaching  business  is  its  long  summer  vacation. 
But  the  vacation  will  not  prevent  staleness  unless  it  gives  the  teacher  a  real 
recess  from  her  work.  If  it  is  filled  with  activities  so  closely  allied  to  her 
work  as  to  keep  her  mind  and  nervous  system  filled  with  the  impressions 
and  reactions  of  the  schoolroom,  she  returns  to  her  desk  in  the  fall  unfit  for 
the  year's  work.  Of  course,  youth,  vigor  and  enthusiasm  can  disregard  all 
this,  but  it  is  to  preserve  this  very  youth,  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that  the 
teacher  should  be  urged  to  get  away  from  her  work  occasionally  and  to  for- 
get it 

P.  G.  BiAiB,  Sufwrintendent, 

October,  1915. 

To  School  Officers  and  Taxpayers  :' The  greatest  strength  of  the  public 
school  system  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  was  established,  and  is  maintained, 
by  the  direct  demand  and  power  of  the  people.  Even  those  who  do  not  send 
their  children  to  it  help  to  support  it  and  are  interested  in  its  welfare.  It  is 
for  this  reason  the  most  democratic  institution  on  earth.  Such  an  institution, 
created  by  the  people  and  belonging  to  them,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  the  subject  of  constant  survey  and  criticism  from  many  points  of 
view.  EJvery  movement  for  its  enlargement  and  enrichment,  every  effort  to 
change,  in  any  way,  its  plan  of  organization  or  administration,  meets  with  an 
instant  challenge.  E>very  proposed  alteration  must  show  a  sufllcient  reason, 
or  it  fails.  Rarely  is  any  new  school  proposition  enacted  into  law  in  the 
exact  form  approved  by  its  friends.  Every  change,  every  advance  in  educa- 
tional legislation  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  This  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  I  have  never  known  a  new  school  law  to  go 
into  effect  with  the  entire  approval  of  all  good  school  men.  Some  honestly 
feel  that  it  has  gone  too  far,  or  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough.  Sometimes, 
it  is  the  very  friends  of  the  original  proposition  who  are  displeased  with  the 
resulting  law.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  looked  with  fondness  upoi; 
the  ideal  to  accept,  what  appears  to  them,  a  mutilated  form  of  it.  It  is  often 
the  case,  however,  that  the  champions  of  the  ideal  plan  are  the  most  incom- 
petent to  pass  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  modified  plan  as  enacted  into 
law. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  cited  than  the  passage  of  the  new  High 
School  Tuition  Law.  Those  who  were  friends  of  the  free  high  school  prin- 
ciple, and  who  desired  that  the  law  of  1913  should  be  modified  or  supplanted 
by  a  more  perfect  law,  found  great  diflSculty  in  agreeing  upon  the  details  of 
the  new  law.  After  much  discussion,  a  cohsltlerable  number  of  the  friends  of 
a  more  perfect  law  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Womack  bill,  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Womack.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  was  amongst  those  who  believed  that  this  was 
the  best  bill  before  the  Legislature,  but  others,  Just  as  good  friends  of  free 
high  school  tuition,  could  not  agree  with  one  provision  of  the  Womack  bill, 
claiming,  amongst  other  things,  that  said  provision  was  unconstitutional. 
Such  persons  supported  what  was  known  as  the  Thomason  bill.  The  Womack 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  House.  The  Thomason  bill  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  on  third  reading  in  the  Senate.  It  was  the  only 
possible  method  for  securing  remedial  legislation  upon  a  matter  that  was 
crying  aloud  for  aid.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  Womack  bill,  including  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  did  what  they  could  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  the  Thomason  bill  through  the  Senate.  Senator  Womack  generously 
withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  bill  and  it  passed  the  Senate.  Both  the  friends 
and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  were  given  ample  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  before  the  Governor  while  this  bill  was  under  consideration. 
After  a  most  extended  and  careful  consideration,  the  Governor  allowed  the 
bill  to  become  a  law.  As  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  the  time  for  opposition 
ended.    I  believe  that  even  those  who  opposed  the  bill  in  the  Legislature  and 
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before  the  Governor  will,  after  a  more  careful  study  of  it,  find  that  it  is, 
in  every  respect,  a  better  law  than  the  one  it  supplants.  As  some  confusion 
has  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  certain  provisions  of  this  law,  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  being  devoted,  almost  entirely,  to  a  presentation  of  data,  facts 
and  opinions  concerning  it 

F.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent. 

November,  1915. 

To  School  Patboks  and  Taxpayers:  The  civilization  of  a  people  is  best 
shown  by  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  they  hold  their  educational,  social 
and  moral  leaders.  "Ill  fares  the  land'*  that  places  material  wealth  and  pro- 
gress above  its  intellectual,  social  and  moral  interests.  That  nation  exalts 
itself  that  lifts  up  the  men  and  women  who  give  their  lives  to  establishing 
and  maintaining  its  ideals  of  conduct  and  character.  A  state  shows  its 
respect  for  its  educational  workers  by  the  social  standing  it  accords  to  them. 
Those  people  who  held  their  teachers  as  slaves,  debased  themselves  as  much 
as  they  did  their  teachers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  respect  which  can  be  shown 
to  educational  leaders  is  to  accept  and  follow  their  teaching,  but  not  the  least 
of  the  ways  in  which  this  respect  and  regard  can  be  shown  is  by  the  care 
taken  for  the  economic  welfare  of  those  who  instruct  their  children.  While 
it  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  best  part  of  a  real  teacher's  reward  does 
not  find  its  way  into  her  pay  envelope,  it  is  quite  as  true  that  unless  that 
envelope  contains  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  human  needs  of  the 
teacher,  she  can  not  render  her  largest  service.  The  teacher,  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  a  religious  worker,  must  renounce  her  ambitions  and  desires 
for  that  material  wealth  which  the  same  energy  and  devotion  she  gives  to 
education  would  be  certain  to  bring  if  applied  in  the  business  world. 

The  most  direct  and  satisfactory  way  to  meet  the  economic  and  social 
needs  of  the  teacher  is  to  pay  her  a  living  and  a  life  wage.  If  it  is  simply 
a  living  wage  covering  the  actual  needs  of  the  day,  the  week,  the  month, 
the  year,  she  is  headed  towards  the  human  scrap  heap  as  soon  as  her  day 
of  service  ends.  No  doubt,  the  best  thing  for  the  teacher  and  the  best 
thing  for  the  community  would  be  to  have  the  pay  envelope  contain  a  margin 
beyond  the  immediate  needs  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  inactive  years  of  old 
age.  Unfortunately,  only  a  favored  few  in  the  great  army  of  teachers  have 
met  with  this  ideal  condition.  A  great  majority  have  been  driven  from 
teaching  into  some  other  form  of  business  in  order  to  gain  that  margin — 
that  competency  for  old  age.  Some  who,  for  the  love  of  the  work  remain 
to  the  end,  have  become  objects  of  public  or  private  charity. 

Serious  minded  men  and  women  who  believe  that  the  public  schools  can 
be  little  better  than  the  teachers  who  instruct  the  children  have  been  asking 
for  many  years  the  following  questions: 

What  can  be  done  by  law  to  attract  into  the  teaching  profession,  young 
men  and  women  with  the  best  natural  talents  and  with  the  best  academic 
and  professional  training  for  the  work? 

What  can  be  done  to  make  the  teaching  business  a  life  work,  rather  than 
a  mere  stepping  stone? 

What  can  we  do  to  change  the  teaching  "procession"  into  a  teaching 
"profession"? 

A  part  of  the  answer  has  come  through  better  wages  and  better  oppor- 
tunities for  academic  and  professional  training,  but  some  of  the  answer  has 
come  in  the  form  of  the  passage  of  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Laws. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  shown  its  respect  for  its  teachers  and  a  high 
sense  of  fairness  and  justice  by  establishing  a  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retire- 
ment i>\ind.  This  fund  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  bank  where  the  teacher  deposits 
a  certain  amount  of  her  salary  each  year  during  twenty-five  years  of  service. 
That  provision  of  the  law  commends  itself  to  every  self-respecting  teacher. 
She  will  gladly  comply  with  it,  knowing  that  the  State  will  keep  faith  with 
her.  However,  the  Legislature  knew  that  a  large  portion  of  this  pension  and 
retirement  fund  must  be  provided  by  the  State.  In  no  other  way  can  such  a 
fund  be  placed  upon  a  sound  basis.  The  amount  paid  in  by  the  teachers 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  fund.    As  an 
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effort  to  make  the  teaching  profession  more  attractive  as  a  life  career,  as  an 
expression  of  respect  for  Its  teachers  and  as  an  act  of  social  and  economic 
Justice  to  a  large  body  of  its  faithful  servants,  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
written  this  law  upon  its  statute  books.  As  there  is  widespread  interest  in 
every  detail  of  this  measure,  the  present  edition  of  the  Bulletin  is  given 
over,  largely,  to  a  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  law. 

P.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

December,  1915, 

To  School  Officebs  and  Patrons:  The  most  striking  fact  in  the 
development  of  public  education  is  the  movement  from  a  purely  local 
towards  a  more  central  control.  In  some  states  this  movement  has  gone 
too  fast  and  too  far;  in  others,  its  progress  has  been  entirely  too  slow, 
while  in  still  other  states  a  fine  composition  of  the  local  and  central  forces 
has  been  established.  Public  education  is  altogether  too  new  and  undevel- 
oped to  Justify  large  generalizations.  Such  experience  as  we  have  had  in 
state  systems  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  best  results  follow 
where  everything  is  left  to  Ideal  initiative  and  control  that  does  not  conflict 
with  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  essential  State-wide  standards  of 
education.  Sometimes  local  control  breaks  down  for  want  of  funds.  Some- 
times it  fails  for  the  want  of  a  strong  school  sentiment  Sometimes  it 
results  in  such  provincialism,  in  such  a  pronounced  feeling  of  self-sufficiency 
that  further  growth  becomes  impossible.  But  the  worst  results  of  unlimited 
local  control  are  the  uneven,  unequal  standards  and  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion offered  to  the  children  of  the  commonwealth. 

While  much  of  the  strength  of  the  Illinois  system  has  sprung  from  its 
decentralized  control,  its  greatest  weakness  can  be  traced  to  the  same 
source.  Progress  towards  a  better  working  balance  between  local  and 
central  forces  and  authorities  has  been  slow  and  at  times  discouraging. 
However,  considering  how  firmly  the  idea  of  local  ownership  and  control 
had  become  fixed  in  the  minds  and  practices  of  the  people  the  present 
situation  presents  grounds  for  rejoicing  and  congratulations. 

No  one  feature  of  the  State  school  system  shows  this  movement  from 
local  control  with  Its  uneven  standards  towards  a  more  central  control  and 
a  more  uniform  standard  than  the  history  of  the  certificating  of  teachers 
in  Illinois. 

The  first  State  Public  School  I>aw,  passed  in  1825,  provided  that  the 
directors  of  the  local  district  should  examine  the  teachers.  The  records 
of  these  early  years  are  full  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies  which  resulted 
from  this  plan.  In  1841  the  law  provided  that  the  township  trustees  should 
examine  the  teachers  for  all  the  districts  of  the  township.  Four  years  later 
the  Legislature  provided  that  the  county  commissioner  and  the  township 
trustees  should  examine  and  certificate  the  teachers.  It  took  only  four 
years  more  for  the  Legislature  to  see  that  all  of  the  important  work  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  commissioner,  and  the  Act  of  1849  so 
provided.  Thus,  we  had  passed  from  approximately  1,800  local  examining 
boards  to  97  more  central  examiners.  Not  until  1861  did  the  law  move 
towards  a  State  certificating  plan.  In  that  year  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  empowered  to  grant,  upon  examination.  State  cer- 
tificates which  should  "supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other  exam- 
inations" and  should  "be  of  perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  school 
district  in  the  State." 

From  1861  to  1913  there  existed,  with  some  slight  changes,  these  102 
local  examining  and  certificating  authorities  and  the  one  State  examining 
authority.  In  1913  the  much-desired  and  long-delayed  law  was  passed 
establishing  a  State  Teachers'  Examining  Board  to  set  uniform  examina- 
tions for  all  county  certificates.  The  next  change  will,  no  doubt,  place  the 
examination  for  both  county  and  State  certificates  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Ebcaminlng  Board.  Much  of  the  material  hi  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  relates  to  the  work  of  this  board. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 
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January,  1916, 

To  Taxpatkbs  and  School  Officebs:  I  am  not  sure  that  Shakespeare 
had  in  mind  the  gathering  of  statistics  when  he  makes  one  of  his  characters 
say  that  he  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  but  would  they  come. 
The  lawmakers  early  saw  the  need  of  having  before  them  carefully  gath- 
ered and  carefully  tabulated  statistics  relating  to  existing  school  conditions 
In  order  that  they  might  legislate  wisely.  They  appointed  an  officer  to 
collect  these  statistics.  This  officer  called  loudly  to  the  "vasty  deep,"  but 
they  did  not  coma  At  any  rate  what  did  come  was  so  disappointing  that 
his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  was  about  one-fourth  statistics,  one- 
fourth  apology  and  two-fourths  complaint.  E3very  fair-minded  person  who 
reads  the  report  will  grant  that  the  last  two  parts  are  mixed  in  right 
proportion. 

When  the  Legislature  established  the  offices  of  county  superintendent 
and  State  Superintendent,  it  made  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  school 
data  one  of  their  most  important  duties.  And  these  officers  soon  realized 
what  a  big  and  difficult  task  it  was.  Much  of  the  material  had  to  be 
furnished  primarily  by  twenty  to  thirty  thou^nd  teachers  to  the  clerks  of 
the  boards  of  over  eleven  thousand  districts,  and  by  them  to  the  eighteen 
hundred  township  treasurers,  and  by  them  to  the  one  hundred  and  two 
county  superintendents,  and  by  them  into  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and,  finally,  by  him  to  the  Governor  and  General 
Assembly. 

To  the  uninitiated  this  imposing  hierarchy  of  collecting  and  reportinp 
ofllcers  may  seem  like  an  air-tight,  faultless  machine,  which  can  not  fail 
to  result  in  complete  and  perfect  information.  But  a  little  experience,  or 
study  will  dissolve  this  illusion.  It  will  soon  appear  that  there  is  no  way 
of  compounding  an  error  so  as  to  get  a  truthful  result.  If  the  original  data 
gathered  are  not  correct,  no  number  of  subsequent  tabulations  and  gener- 
alizations can  correct  them.  And  it  is  but  slight  satisfaction  to  know  toat 
sometimes  one  error  offsets  another.  Josh  Billings'  statement  that  we  had 
better  not  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  much  that  isn't  true,  applies  with 
great  force  to  statistics. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  any  system  of  collecting  data  will 
be  devised  which  will  be  absolutely  error  proof.  This  should  not,  however, 
deter  the  responsible  officers  from  putting  forth  every  possible  effort  towards 
that  end.  The  first  big  step  towards  more  reliable  reports  is  a  set  of  uniform 
blanks  for  all  collecting  and  reporting  officers.  The  next  is  to  secure  officers 
of  sufficient  intelligence  and  training  to  gather  the  data  and  fill  out  the 
blanks.  But  these  must  be  supported  by  sufficient  legal  penalties  for  non- 
performance of  duties  or  they  will  fsdi. 

The  State  Superintendent  and  county  superintendent  are  working  along 
these  lines  with  the  hope  of  securing  better  and  more  reliable  school  data. 
The  final  tabulation  of  these  data  is  made  by  the  statistical  clerks  in  this 
office.  , 

In  order  that  some  of  the  more  important  school  facts  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1^15,  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  taxpayers  and 
school  officers,  this  issue  oif  the  Bulletin  is  given  over  to  it. 

P.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

LETTER   FROM   THE   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

February,  1916. 

To  Boards  of  Dikectobs:  With  old  school  laws  changing  and  new  onea 
being  enacted  at  every  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  work  of  school 
directors  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  The  right  interpretation  of  some 
of  these  laws  requires  the  most  careful  study  of  the  best  trained  lawyers, 
and  these  do  not  always  agree  in  their  interpretations.  No  wonder  that 
boards  of  directors  who  must  carry  these  laws  into  effect  are  confused  and 
move  slowly  and  cautiously. 

Sometimes  these  laws  confer  legislative  and  judicial  powers  upon 
directors.  They  must  exercise  judgment  and  discretion  in  fields  more  or 
less  unfamiliar  to  thenu     They  need,  and  should  seek,  competent  advice. 
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How  often  they  are  misled  by  blundering  or  self-seeking  advisers!  How 
often  what  is  done  has  to  be  undone,  because  directors  did  not  seek  advice 
from  proper  authorities! 

No  one  would  lay  claim  that  there  is  a  thoroughly  dependable 
body  of  expert  opinion  or  of  expert  advisers  in  education.  The  very 
grounds  of  school  organization  and  administration  are  changing  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  the  best  informed  leaders  modest  and  careful  in  express- 
ing an  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  too  much  for  directors  to  expect  that  every 
bit  of  advice  given  to  them  by  their  official  superiors  will  work  out  success- 
fully. In  the  first  place,  the  advice  may  not  fit  the  particular  case. 
Secondly,  the  advice  may  have  been  all  right,  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  carried  out  may  have  caused  the  failure.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
this  confusion  and  difficulty,  the  directors  must  see  that  something  is  done. 
They  are  required  by  law  to  keep  their  schools  open  each  year;  they  must 
seek  the  best  advice  available  and  follow  that  advice  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  compute  the  amount  of  waste 
and  loss  caused  by  directors  acting  without  proper  advice  and  counsel. 
Teachers  are  employed  who  are  unfit  to  teach  the  school;  the  .county  super- 
intendent could  have  told  the  directors  in  advance  if  they  had  asked  him. 
Apparatus  is  purchased  which  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  wastes  the 
money  of  the  district  Houses  are  built  which  do  not  conform  to  the 
simplest  principles  of  sanitation  and  comfort,  and  seated  and  furnished 
with  seats  and  equipment  which  do  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupils  and  the  school.  Most  of  these  errors  and  waste  can  be  avoided  by 
consultation  with  official  advisers. 

F.  G.  Blaib,    Superintendent 

March,  1916. 

To  School  Officers:  A  great  campaign  is  going  forward  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  schoolhouses  and  equipment.  There  is  very  little  danger  that 
we  shall  overdo  this  matter.  In  fact,  our  school  equipment  is  so  far  behind 
our  present  needs  and  demands  that  it  will  take  a  long  and  a  hard  pull 
to  bring  it  up  to  where  it  should  be.  There  is  a  danger,  however,  that 
some  officials  will  become  so  interested  in  the  mere  physical  side  of  school 
needs  that  they  will  f&il  to  see  that  new  schoolhouses,  new  furnaces,  new 
seats  and  equipment  will  not  themselves  educate  the  children.  They  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  one  essential  thing  in  every  schoolroom 
is  a  competent  teacher.  She  is  the  best  piece  of  furnishing  and  equipment 
in  any  school.    Nothing  will  take  her  place. 

We  must  stand  for  better  playground  equipment,  because  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  children  demand  it  We  must  stand  for  it  l>ecause  the 
very  best  teachers  can  do  the  best  only  when  working  under  the  best 
physical  conditions  and  with  the  best  equipment  We  must  stand  for  it 
because  the  best  teachers  will  not  engage  to  teach  in  districts  where  the 
scboolhouse  and  equipment  are  antiquated  and  unfit. 

So  there  is  a  real  sense  in  which  a  campaign  for  better  schoolhouses 
and  better  equipment  is  a  campaign  for  better  teachers,  but  the  need  and 
prominence  of  the  one  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  greater  need 
of  the  other. 

P.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

April,  1916. 

To  Teachers  and  Superintendents:  The  boy,  taking  his  first  lesson  on 
the  violin,  thinks  that  each  string  can  give  but  one  note  towards  the  melody. 
If  he  wants  more  notes,  more  strings  must  be  added.  Only  a  few  lessons, 
however,  and  he  learns  how  to  make  many  strings  out  of  one.  Later,  as  a 
master,  he  can  play  the  entire  melody  upon  any  one  string,  or  touch  all  the 
strings  so  that  they  sound  as  one. 

There  are  those  who  aeem  to  think  that  every  subject  in  the  course  of 
study  is  JBL  thing  in  itself  with  very  definite  metes  and  bounds,  and  with  a 
very  definite,  single  aim.  If  a  deeper,  richer  harmony  is  desired,  they 
straightway  demand  the  addition  of  new  subjects.  No  doubt,  once  in  a 
great  while,  such  a  demand  must  be  made  and  met,  but  we  must  not  forget 
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that  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  put  more  into  the  course  of  study  is  to  put 
more  into  each  subject  of  that  course;  that  the  easiest  and  b^t  way  to 
give  greater  variety  and  richness  to  the  content'  of  education  is  to  give 
greater  variety  and  richness  to  the  various  subjects  we  are  now  teaching. 
While  the  course  of  study  as  an  instrument  of  education  may  need 
serious  changes,  the  greater  need  is  for  a  better  use  of  that  instrument. 
A  poor  teacher  impoverishes  any  course  of  study,  while  a  good  teacher  will 
discover  infinite  variety  and  richness  within  narrow  limits.  A  course  of 
study  in  itself  can  never  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 
That  is  the  peculiar  work  of  the  teacher.  She  must  interpret  and  adjust 
her  subject  to  the  needs  of  every  child  in  her  class.  She  must  discover  and 
reveal  many  courses  of  study  in  one.  She  must  exemplify  daily  the  truth 
that  one  course  of  study  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  teacher  is  worth  a 
thousand,  carefully  diagrammed  and  printed  in  books. 

P.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent, 

May,  1916, 
To  Taxpayers  and  School  Oi<ticers:  Only  a  brief  chapter  has  been 
written  in  the  life  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  but  that 
chapter  is  big  with  meaning.  Whether  one  believes  in  pensions  or  not,  he 
can  not  fail  to  read  with  Interest  and  profit  what  that  story  tells.  To  the 
friends  of  the  measure  who  worked  to  have  its  provisions  written  into  law, 
every  detail  of  its  operation  will  be  studied  with  the  greatest  care.  In 
Illinois  it  represented  a  new  field  of  legislation. 

Many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it  could  not  be  supported  by  facts 
and  figures.  The  best  that  could  be  offered  were  comparisons  with  some- 
what similar  adventures  and  conjectures  and  guesses.  All  those  who  had 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  successful  campaign  will  watch  with  deep  interest 
and  concern  every  outcome  of  the  working  of  the  law.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  pension  fund  and  who  have  to 
meet  and  answer  all  sorts  of  questions  arising  under  it  look  with  peculiar 
interest  upon  all  of  the  results  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  law's  operation. 
This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  these  results  as  far  as  they  are  ready 
for  publication. 

P.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent, 

June,  1916, 
To  Superintendents  and  Teachers:  No  body  of  workmen  seeks  more 
earnestly  to  improve  their  workmanship  than  do  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools.  No  other  profession  spends  as  much  time  in  self-improvement  as 
the  teaching  profession.  Pew  school  officers  and  patrons  know  how  much 
of  a  teacher's  time  outside  of  school  hours  is  given  over  to  effort  to  make 
herself  a  better  teacher.  While  teaching  school  she  is  always  attending 
school.  In  order  to  be  a  godd  teacher  she  must  ever  be  a  good  student.  If 
she  grows  stale  as  a  student,  she  grows  stale  as  a  teacher.  In  order  that 
the  streams  of  knowledge  may  be  kept  fresh  and  refreshing  for  her  pupils, 
she  must  ever  be  drinking  at  the  fountains. 

One  of  the  fountains  of  information  and  inspiration  is  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle.  Each  year  at  least  two  books,  selected  with  care,  furnish  a 
basis  for  study  and  growth.  It  is  impossible  to  select  books  which  appeal 
to  the  interest  and  fit  the  needs  of  all  teachers.  The  most  that  can  be 
expected  of  such  selections  is  that  these  books  will  furnish  a  common 
ground  for  study  and  discussion.  To  extend  the  range  of  these  books  the 
reading  circle  board  has  selected  one  book  especially  for  high  school  teachers. 
As  this  was  a  new  venture,  the  board  is  recommending  two  books  relating 
to  high  school  work  and  allowing  a  choice.  The  books  selected  and  recom- 
mended for  the  next  school  year  are  as  follows: 

1.  High  school  books:  (a)  Parker's  "Method  of  Teaching  in  High 
Schools."  This  book  deals  with  the  matter  and  method  of  high  school 
instruction.  It  gives  detailed  suggestions  on  the  organization  of  high  school 
subjects  and  the  methods  and  devices  for  teaching  them,  (b)  Hollister'3 
"High  School  Administration,"  deals  more  particularly  with  the  purpose, 
the  organization,  and   the  administration  of  high  schools.     It  also  gives 
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details  of  program  constniction.  and  method  of  teaching.  Out  of  a  wide 
range  of  books  dealing  with  high  school  work  the  reading  circle  board  has 
selected  two  of  the  strongest  and  best,  written  by  men  who  are  in  every 
way  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  these  matters.  It  recommends 
that  all  high  school  teachers  read  one  of  these  books  and  Johnson's 
"Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools." 

2.  Elementary  schools:  (a)  Johnson's  "The  Teaching  of  History  in 
EHementary  and  Secondary  Schools."  That  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  write  a 
book  on  teaching  is  attested  by  the  great  flood  of  such  books  which  issues 
from  the  press  each  year.  That  it  is  a  rare  thing  for*  one  of  these  books 
to  arise  above  the  commonplace  is  attested  by  the  instant  and  hearty 
reception  given  to  a  book  of  superior  merit.  Fiske  said  that  Parkman  was 
the  only  man  prepared  to  write  the  history  of  the  conflict  of  the  French 
and  English  in  America.  It  is  just  as  true  that  Henry  Johnson  is  the  only 
man  in  America  prepared  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  teaching  of  history 
In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Every  page  shows  the  touch  of 
a  master  teacher  and  a  thorough  scholar.  He  has  organized  and  taught 
courses  in  history  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  in  normal 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  He  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
history  teaching  in  the  best  schools  in  E}urope.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  book  be  read  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

(b)  Cubberly's  "Rural  Life  and  Education."  The  rural  school  question 
we  have  with  us  always — not  as  a  distinct  and  isolated  problem,  as  some 
would  have  us  think,  but  nevertheless  demanding  special  consideration.  It 
demands  special  attention  because  the  rural  school  is  a  part  of  the  rural 
community  life  which  'offers  many  peculiar  and  distinct  characteristics. 
The  reading  circle  board  sought  for  a  book  which  treated  the  country 
school  as  a  part  of  the  country  life.  It  selected  Cubberly's  "Rural  Life  and 
Education;"  It  recommends  that  all  rural  school-teachers  read  "Rural  Life 
and  Education,"  and  "Teaching  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools." 

P.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent 

July,  1916, 

To  Teachers:  We  have  heard  of  one's  youth  being  "renewed  like  the 
eagle's."  But,  how  does  the  eagle  renew  his  youth?  Mainly  by  moulting 
his  old  feathers  and  putting  on  new  ones.  His  re-created  youth  is  largely 
an  outside  affair.  But,  let  us  not  conclude  that  this  outside  change  does 
not  produce  or  at  least  is  not  accompanied  by  an  inside  change.  We  know 
that  the  spirit  of  youth  expresses  itself  in  outward  forms  of  dress  and 
action  and  to  no  small  extent  the  putting  on  of  these  youthful  forms  of 
expression  begets  the  inner  spirit  of  youth.  It  is  a  safe  thing  for  everyone 
of  us  to  understand  that  this  re-creation  works  both  outward  and  inward. 

Of  course,  no  one  will  make  the  stupid  blunder  of  Nicodemus  in 
assuming  that  a  rebirth  means  becoming  a  child  again.  Very  few  wise 
people  would  desire  such  a  rebirth  were  it  possible.  What  one  needs  and 
what  one  should  desire  and  seek  is  a  constant  renewal  of  the  zest  and  spirit 
of  youth  without  a  loss  of  his  acquired  powers  and  character.  That  such 
is  possible  is  one  of  the  most  apparent  facts  of  our  existence.  The  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth  is  ever  with  us.  It  is  both  within  and  without  us.  We 
need  to  be  bathed  in  it  and  we  need  to  have  it  spring  eternal  in  our 
hearts. 

Every  vacation  sends  thousands  of  teachers  in  search  of  this  fountain. 
Sometimes  we  must  seek  it  to  find  it,  but  mainly  we  take  it  with  us.  By 
taking  thought,  however,  we  can  aid  this  renewing  process.  Some  of  us 
need  to  dig  deeper  through  the  strata  of  knowledge  to  strike  a  stronger 
and  fresher  stream.  No  one  grows  old  faster  than  he  whose  fountains  of 
thought  and  study  are  drying  up. 

No  amount  of  external  decoration  can  disguise  this  inner  decay.  Thou- 
sands of  teachers  will  find  their  fountain  of  youth  in  the  fountain  of 
knowledge.  It  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  leap  into  such  a  stream  each 
year  in  order  that  their  minds  be  refreshed  and  renewed.     It  is  easy  to 
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believe  that  the  human  soul  grows  small  and  stale  from  disuse  as  does  a 
physical  organ.  One  of  the  most  interesting  events  at  the  beginning  ot 
every  summer  vacation  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  vast  throngs  of  teachers 
who  seek  the  renewal  of  their  youth  in  some  institution  of  learning. 

But  many  teachers  must  prove  that  spiritual  paradox,  that  in  order  to 
save  one's  soul  he  must  lose  it,  in  order  to  keep  one's  line  of  thought  fresh 
and  vigorous  he  must  forget  it  and  lose  it  and  himself  in  some  widely 
different  sort  of  thought  and  life.  Many,  many  need  to  renew  their  youth 
on  the  mountains,  along  the  streams  or  on  the  seas.  They  must  seek  those 
changed  conditions  which  alone  will  "knit  up  the  raveled  sleeve"  of  a 
tired  brain  and  a  weary  spirit 

Of  all  earth's  toilers  we  teachers  stand  in  greater  danger  of  premature 
dec9.y  and  most  in  need  of  perpetual  youth.  If  by  taking  thought  we  can 
avoid  the  one  and  promote  the  other  let  us  by  all  means  do  so. 

P.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent. 

September,  1916. 

To  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education:  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties,"  declares  the  high  school  graduate,  with  or  without  quotation 
marks.  But  so  far  as  I  am  aware  the  aforesaid  graduate  has  never  pointed 
out  that  old  occasions  should  teach  new  duties.  Of  the  thirty  thousand 
teachers  who  enter  upon  their  work  this  September  not  more  than  three 
thousand  will  find  it  a  "new  occasion."  While  the  very  newness  of  It  will 
bring  anxiety  and  misgivings  to  these  beginners  and  while  the  learning  of 
these  new  duties  will  require  close  supervision  and  direction,  if  waste  and 
confusion  are  to  be  avoided,  our  thought  must  not  be  confined  wholly  to 
these  new  teachers. 

How  are  the  experienced  teachers,  the  veterans,  starting  the  new  year's 
work?  Are  they  returning  with  the  edge  of  their  interest  dulled?  Have 
they  lost  the  keenness,  the  glow,  the  enthusiasm  which  every  new  year 
demands,  whether  the  occasions  are  new  or  old?  Does  each  new  school 
year  teach  new  duties  to  these  old  teachers  or  are  t3i<ey  resting  upon  past 
successes?  Are  they  assuming  that  because  their  room  and  grade  are  the 
same  as  last  y«ar  that  there  will  be  nothing  new  for  them  to  learn,  no  new 
adjustments  to  make? 

If  a  teacher  has  grown  stale  in  her  work  or  if  her  work  has  grown 
stale  to  her,  a  hard,  dry  and  unprofitable  year  lies  before  her  pupils.  It  Is 
the  plain  duty  of  boards  of  education,  through  their  superintendent,  to 
discover  such  a  teacher  early  in  the  year.  If  she  can  not  arouse  herself 
or  be  aroused  to  put  new  thought,  new  energy  and  new  life  Into  her  work, 
the  children  should  have  a  new  teacher.  New  wine  can  be  poured  Into  old 
vessels  and  fresh  enthusiasm  can  be  put  into  old  duties.  One  of  the  best 
proofs  that  the  teacher  is  living  and  growing  is  her  power  to  re-create  her 
work  anew  each  year;  her  power  to  learn  new  duties  from  old  occasions. 

P.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent. 

October,  1916. 

To  School  Officers:  A  proverb  asserts  that  the  "proof  of  a  pudding 
is  the  eating  of  it."  In  somewhat  the  same  sense  the  proof  of  a  law  lies  iu 
its  observance.  Of  course,  the  pudding  may  taste  good  to  one  person  and 
bad  to  another.  The  same  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  strength  or  the 
weakness,  the  justice  or  the  injustice  of  a  law  may  appear  as  it  goes  into 
operation.  If  the  law  reveals  fatal  defects  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good 
citizen  to  seek  its  repeal.  If  the  defects  revealed  are  not  vital,  amendment 
is  the  remedy. 

It  is  the  eater  of  the  pudding  and  not  the  baker  of  it  who  passes  final 
judgment  on  it.  It  is  those  for  whom  the  law  is  made  and  not  the  law- 
maker whose  sanction  or  disapproval  decides  whether  such  law  shall  stand 
or  fall.  That  is  the  referendum  par  excellence  which  haa  existed  from  the 
beginning  and  will  continue  until  the  end  of  every  state  whose  voters  make 
the  lawmakers. 
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But  the  pudding  figure  is  more  or  less  unfortunate  and  misleading 
when  applied  to  the  observance  of  a  law.  One  may  refuse  to  eat  the 
pudding  if  he  doesn't  like  It.  It  is  not  so  in  the  observance  of  a  law. 
Every  good,  lawablding  citizen  obeys  the  law  while  it  is  a  law  simply 
because  it  is  the  law.  He  may  express  his  likes  or  dislikes  of  the  law  in 
the  way  which  gives  him  the  greatest  relief,  but  he  obeys  it  He  may  say 
all  manner  of  evil  things  against  those  whom  he  considers  responsible  for 
the  law,  but  he  bows  in  respect  to  the  law  itself. 

Sometimes  the  enforcement  of  a  law  proves  that  it  benefits  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Such  a  law  should  not  and  can  not  stand,  how- 
ever unselfish  and  patriotic  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  its  makers.  But 
it  is  not  always  the  law  which  invades  the  right  of  the  majority  which 
arouses  the  most  violent  opposition.  A  very  small  number  of  well- 
organised  objectors  may  make  a  demonstration  all  out  of  proportion  to 
the  merit  of  the  cause  they  represent 

Fortunately,  administrative  officers  are  not  required  to  sit  In  judgment 
upon  the  constitutionality  or  the  justice  of  a  law.  It  is  their  duty  to  ad- 
minister it.  Nevertheless  they  have  the  power  to  weaken  or  strengthen  a 
measure  by  the  way  in  which  they  interpret  and  apply  it  A  good  law  may 
be  80  administered  as  to  make  it  hateful  to  the  people.  A  defective  law 
may  be  strengthened  and  made  perfect  in  its  results  by  wise  enforcement. 

The  sanitation  measure  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  is  just  now 
being  tested  in  eleven  thousand  school  districts.  No  law  touching  so  inti- 
mately and  so  fundamentally  the  school  Interests  In  every  community 
could  escape  criticism  and  objection.  Much  of  this  criticism  has  arisen  out 
of  misunderstandings  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Some  of  it  has  been 
caused  by  over-zealous  or  unwarranted  acts  of  supervising  officers.  Here  and 
there  the  objections  lie  against  supply  agents  and  firms,  who  unfortu- 
nately create  the  impression  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  law  was  to  make 
a  market  for  their  goods.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  untoward  circum- 
stances the  law  is  being  very  generally  and  enthusiastically  obeyed  by 
school  officers. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  some  misapprehensions  and  of  supplying 
additional  information  on  the  law,  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  given  over 
mainly  to  its  consideration. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

November^  1916. 

To  School  Officers:  A  superintendent  had  asked  his  board  of  educa- 
tion to  allow  air  the  teachers  a  two  days'  leave  of  absence  in  order  that 
they  might  attend  a  near-by  teachers'  meeting.  After  some  discussion  the 
request  was  granted.  Whereupon  the  president  of  the  board  said,  with 
more  or  less  seriousness,  "I  understand  in  a  way  the  good  that  our  teachers 
get  out  of  those  meetings  but  if  the  number  of  such  meetings  keeps  on 
increasing  we  shall,  have  to  employ  two  shifts  of  teachers,  one  to  teach 
the  schools  while  the  other  attends  the  meetings."  No  doubt  he  expressed 
a  feeling  that  is  becoming  more  or  less  general  with  all  school  officers. 

There  has  been  a  very  rapid  multiplication  of  teachers'  organizations 
and  meetinsB — district  meetings,  township  meetings,  county  meetings,  sec- 
tional meetings,  State  meetings.  National  meetings.  The  more  local  the 
meeting  is  the  more  insistent  is  the  demand  that  all  the  teachers  in  the 
territory  shall  attend.  Sometimes  the  rivalry  of  meetings  in  adjoining 
territories  to  secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  is  very  keen.  Sometimes 
the  meeting  which  is  nearest  offers  less  of  interest  and  profit  to  teachers 
than  a  meeting  that  is  farther  away.  The  varying  needs  of  teachers  cause 
tbem  to  differ  in  their  choice  of  the  meeting  they  desire  to  attend.  City 
superintendents  and  county  superintendents  as  well  as  boards  of  education 
have  rather  decided  opinions  as  to  what  particular  meetings  the  teachers 
under  their  supervision  shall  attend.  The  teachers  more  than  any  others 
feel  the  strain  of  these  many,  and  sometimes  confiicting,  demands. 
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Board  of  education  and  boards  of  directors  most  not  assume  that 
teachers  are  anxious  and  eager  to  drop  their  work  and  go  to  every  teachers' 
meeting.  The  expense  of  attending  thesQ  meetings  bears  more  heavily 
upon  the  teachers  than  the  loss  of  the  school  time  does  upon  the  board. 
Moreover,  teachers  are  not  so  anxious  to  leave  their  work  as  some  persons 
assume.  The  best  teachers  dislike  any  break  in  the  piece  of  work  they  are 
doing.  The  teachers  most  in  need  of  the  good  that  would  come  from  attend- 
ing a  meeting  are  usually  the  most  indifferent  about  attending.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  boards  of  education  need  have  no  fear  that  teachers  will, 
of  their  own  accord,  spend  too  much  school  time  in  attending  teachers' 
meetings. 

The  private  and  personal  interests  and  pleasures  of  the  teachers  will 
have  little  weight  with  boards  of  education  in  determining  whether  schools 
shall  be  closed  for  a  particular  teachers'  meeting.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
school  matters,  the  interests  of  the  pupils  are  paramount  If  the  teachers 
waste  the  time  allowed  to  them  and  come  back  empty  handed,  the  children 
lose  time  and  the  district  loses  money.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meeting 
may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  the  teachers  new  knowledge,  new 
vision  and  new  power.  They  may  return  better  fitted  to  do  each  succeed- 
ing day's  work.    In  such  case  the  district  and  the  children  are  both  gainers. 

Boards  of  education  will  not  always  be  able  to  decide  what  meetings  are 
worth  while  but  they  should  follow  the  recommendations  of  their  superin- 
tendents in  every  case. 

For  the  consideration  and  information  of  school  officers  and  others  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  presents  statements  and  facts  about  the  various 
teachers'  meetings  which  occur  during  the  school  year. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent, 

December^  1916. 

To  School  Officers  and  Supebintendents:  The  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  a  State-wide  common  school  system  is  a  most  complex  and  difficult 
task.  Wide  differences  in  sentiment  and  taxable  wealth  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  lead  to  conflicts  over  every  proposed  change  in  plan  of 
organization  or  method  of  operation.  These  conflicts  center  around  laws 
and  the  manner  of  their  enforcement;  and  generally  find  their  way  to  tlie 
lower  if  not  the  higher  courts.' 

A  study  of  the  decisions  of  these  courts  on  school  laws  shows,  that  in 
the  main,  judges  have  resolved  every  doubt  in  favor  of  the  law  and  have 
construed  the  meaning  so  as  to  uphold  the  school  organization  and  the 
authority  of  school  officers.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a  long 
line  of  decisions  which,  brushing  aside  technicalities,  have  laid  deeper  and 
broader  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  public  schools.  All  this  must  be 
kept  in  mind  as  we  consider  the  two  recent  decisions  of  that  court  which 
have  imsettled  high  school  organization  and  management  throughout  the 
State  and  thrown  boards  of  education  and  administrative  officers  into 
confusion  and  doubt. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  the  court  that  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  disorganization  brought  about  by  these  decisions,  however  well 
grounded  the  decisions  may  be  in  the  principles  of  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to  say  that,  unless  the 
Legislature  meets  the  emergencies  created  by  these  decisions,  with  remedial 
laws,  high  school  organization  and  progress  will  have  suffered  a  staggering 
blow. 

Twelve  thousand  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in .  our  high  schools,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Tuition  Act,  are  seeking  anxiously  to  find  out  what  is 
their  present  legal  status.  Already,  some  of  them  are  leaving  school  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  personally  liable  for  the  tuition.  Five  hundred 
high  schools  with  tuition  bills  due  them  aggregating  $600,000  are  askins 
what  they  must  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  this  amount  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  high  schools,  organized  under  the  Township  High  School 
Act  of  1911,  with  a  probable  capital  outlay  of  $2,000,000,  with  over  1,000 
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teachers  employed  and  20,000  pupils  enrolled,  and  their  very  existence 
placed  in  Jeopardy.  All  those  who  believe  that  a  high  school  education  is  a 
part  of  the  common  school  education  for  all  children  can  not  look  upon 
such  a  situation  with  satisfaction. 

With  the  object  of  giving  school  officers  information  on  these  two 
decisions  and  advice  concerning  their  actions  in  the  resulting  confusion, 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  given  over,  mainly,  to  a  consideration  of  these 
matters. 

F.  G.  Blaib,  Superintendent. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS— NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 

TWO  NEW   SECTIONS   OP   THE    ILLINOIS   TEJa^CHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  movement  to  effect  a  more  permanent  and 
close  organization  of  the  teachers  of  Illinois  is  the  tendency  for  some  of  the 
older  sections  to  break  into  pieces.  This,  however,  upon  closer  observation, 
is  seen  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  original  purpose.  The  larger  the 
number  of  sections  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  more  widely 
distributed  the  meetings  of  these  sections,  the  more  easily  accessible  they 
will  become  to  the  great  body  of  teachers,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
enrollment  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association.  It  is  becoming  quite  common 
for  the  directors  in  the  various  counties  to  close  the  schools  during  the 
sessions  of  an  association  which  holds  its  meeting  close  enough  for  the 
teachers  to  attend.  No  one  need  fear  that  the  formation  of  these  new  sections 
will  detract  seriously  from  the  attendance  upon  the  other  sections.  The 
East-Central  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  carved  out  of 
the  territory  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Central 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association.  The  Eastern  Illinois  Association  met  at 
Charleston  on  the  same  days  that  the  new  BastOentral  Association  met  at 
Champaign.  There  was  a  distinct  fear  that  these  two  sections,  meeting  at 
the  same  time  and  within  sixty  miles  of  each  other,  would  mean  a  small 
attendance  at  both  of  the  meetings.  The  facts  show,  however,  that  the 
enrollment  in  the  new  section  was  a  little  over  twelve  hundred,  and  the 
enrollment  at  Charleston  was  over  thirteen  hundred.  A  new  section  has 
effected  a  temporary  organization  under  the  name  of  the  Southwestern 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association.  This  will  hold  its  meetings  at  East  St.  Louis 
and  will  serve  the  counties  having  easy  railroad  connections  with  that 
point 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  RESOLUTIONS— 1914. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
their  business  session  in  1914  are  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the  legislation  adding 
one  million  dollars  to  the  distributable  school  fund  and  that  we  ask  a 
two-mill  tax  on  the  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  some  portion 
of  which  shall  be  used  to  aid  especially  those  districts  already  taxing  them- 
selves to  the  limit  of  the  law,  but  which  are  still  unable  to  provide  adequate 
schools. 

2.  That  we  favor  a  minimum  wage  law  for  teachers. 

3.  That  we  favor  a  law  establishing  a  dtate-wide  retirement  fund  for 
teachers,  provided  such  law  does  not  revoke  or  interfere  unfavorably  with 
the  working  or  benefits  of  any  systems  now  established.  We  believe  that* 
any  retirement  fund  should  require  equal  contributions  for  the  same  years 
of  service  and  should  give  the  same  benefits  to  all  contributors. 

4.  That  we  favor  a  larger  school  unit  for  taxation  and  administration. 

5.  That  we  favor  legislation  which  shall  empower  boards  of  education 
to  employ  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  for  a  longer  term  of  years. 

6.  We  favor  a  law  requiring  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  on  plans  pro- 
viding for  proper  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements,  as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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7.  That  we  favor  the  establishment  6f  vocational  courses  as  part  of  the 
present  school  system  and  under  the  present  school  boards  and  that  we 
strongly  oppose  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  under  separate  boards 
of  education. 

8.  That  we  favor  a  law  providing  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  to 
and  from  consolidated  schools  at  public  expense. 

9.  That  we  endorse  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  In  conducting  the 
State  Educational  Survey  and  ask  the  next  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
not  less  than  |10,000  to  complete  and  publish  the  same. 

10.  We  favor  extension  of  the  application  of  law  for  compulsory 
attendance  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

11.  That  we  recognize  as  a  section  of  this  association  the  Illinois  School 
Garden  Association. 

12.  That  we  favor  a  larger  use  of  the  school  property  for  social  centers 
and  for  other  community  purposes. 

13.  That  we  favor  legal  provisions  for  the  election  or  appointment  of 
appropriately  qualified  persons  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 

14.  That  we  favor  the  creation  of  a  committee  that  will  devise  and 
promote  ways  and  means  by  which  public  education  will  contribute  with 
increasing  effectiveness  to  the  foundation  of  permanent  world  peace. 

15.  That  we  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  extending  the  privilege  of  suffrage  equally  to  men  and  women 
citizens. 

16.  We  favor  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Sunday  School  Association 
in  promoting  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  six  (6)  to  work  Jointly  with  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Sunday  School  Association  to  consummate  plans  for  this  purpose. 

17.  That  hereafter  all  official  publications  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  all  articles  therein  shall  be  printed  in  the  word  forms  in  which 
they  are  submitted,  provided  they  conform  to  some  recognized  authority  or 
standard,  and  that  we  favor  all  practical  means  of  promoting  the  reasonaD!<3 
advancement  of  the  movement  for  improving  English  spelling. 

18.  Believing  that  our  State  has  outgrown  a  Constitution  which  prevents 
the  proper  expression  of  the  real  spirit  of  progress  in  Illinois,  we  favor  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  revise  the  State  Constitution. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  an  awakening  national  consciousness  than 
the  formation  of  organizations  whose  membership  is  Nation-wide.  The 
w-eakness  of  the  old  Confederacy  was  state  provincialism,  state  prejudice, 
state  mindedness.  The  strength  of  the  Republic  is  the  ability  of  its  people 
to  think  nationally,  to  be  Nation-minded.  This  change  from  state  to  National 
thinking,  feeling  and  willing  has  been  wrought  mainly  through  these  gr-eat 
Nation-wide  social,  economic  and  educational  organizations.  The  barriers 
which  have  separated  and  weakened  us  as  a  people  have  been  more  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  than  geographical.  With  the  composition  of  these 
intellectual  and  spiritual  differences,  mountains  and  rivers  have  ceased  to 
divide  us. 

Perhaps,  National  solidarity  depends  more  upon  a  Nation-wide  view, 
a  Nation-wide  philosophy,  a  Nation-wide  system  of  education  than  upon  any 
other  force.  Without  it,  common  standards  of  intelligence  and  citizenship 
t;an  not  be  established  and  maintained.  How  shall  these  desirable  uniform- 
ities  in  educational  procedure  and  results  be  attained  in  a  Nation  like  ours 
where  education  has  ever  been  and  now  Is  the  peculiar  function  of  the 
several  states?  No  provision  and  no  proposal  for  organizing  and  admin- 
istering a  Nation-wide  system  of  public  instruction  has  ever  been  made. 
Only  after  an  infinite  deal  of  recommending,  petitioning  and  demanding 
has  it  been  possible  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of 
Eklucation  as  an  obscure  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  To  be  sure, 
great  commissioners  of  education  have  been  appointed  who  have  stood  bigger 
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ABd  taller  than  the  bureau  and  have  rendered  great  and  lasting  services 
towards  establishing  National  educational  ideals.  But  the  great  nationaliza- 
lion  of  educational  programs  and  procedures  is  the  distinct  contribution  of 
the  National  Education  Association  to  National  unity.  In  fact,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  itself  is  a  product  of  this  great  association.  To  these 
National  noeetings  come  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  officers  from 
erery  state  in  the  Union  and  from  every  territory.  Here  college  and 
university  teachers,  normal  school  teachers,  teachers  engaged  in  every  form 
of  special  and  technical  education,  mingle  and  exchange  views  with  each 
other  and  with  the  thousands  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
Here  they  meet  and  discuss  together  those  questions  which  lie  fundamental 
to  a  National  conception  of  education.  What  system  of  instruction  is  best 
suited  to  a  democratic  nation?  What  are  its  aims?  What  should  be  its 
form  of  organization?  What  should  be  its  program  of  studies?  What  should 
be  its  method  of  instruction?  Lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  farmers,  bankers, 
manufacturers,  laboring  men,  congressmen,  governors,  presidents,  as  well 
as  teachers,  appear  upon  its  programs  to  discuss  these  questions.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  great  National  educational  clearing  house.  Out  of  such 
organizations  springs  the  health  and  strength  of  a  nation.  It  is  good  for 
the  cause  of  education  and  good  for  the  cause  of  the  Republic  that  the 
teachers  of  the  Nation  should  thus  assemble  once  a  year. 

There  are  so  many  National  associations  which  have  to  do  with  some 
form  of  education  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  them  all.  The  two 
which  common  school  teachers  are  most  interested  in  are  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  which  meets  in  February,  and  the  N.  E.  A.,  which  meets 
in  July  annually. 

As  the  Department  of  Superintendence  meets  during  the  school  year, 
boards  of  education  should  allow  their  superintendents  and  principal 
teachers  to  attend  the  meetings  without  loss  of  pay.  In  fact,  many  boards 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  their  superintendents  in  order  to  encourage  them 
to  go. 

THE  STATp  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  early  days  of  educational  effort  in  Illinois  it  became  evident  that 
the  indifference,  ignorance  or  opposition  of  the  people  in  various  sections 
of  the  State  towards  the  principle  of  public  education  Uireatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  system.  The  people  themselves  had  to  be  instructed  on 
the  need  and  purpose  of  such  a  system  of  education  for  their  children. 

If  common  standards  of  intelligence,  citizenship  and  morality  were  to 
result  from  a  State-wide  system  of  free  schools  there  had  to  be  some 
uniformity  in  the  plan  of  organization,  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
instruction.  All  this  seemed  impossible  unless  there  was  a  more  general 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  such  a  system. 

A  few  far-seeing  men  called  a  public  school  convention  to  meet  in 
Vandalia  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1833.  Sidney 
Breeze,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  time,  was  chairman  of  this 
convention.  Out  of  this  first  convention  came  the  founding  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Education,  which  was  to  meet  annually  in  Vandalia  on  the 
Friday  after  the  first  Monday  in  December.  Its  objects  were:  First,  to 
gather  information  to  guide  the  lawmakers  in  educational  legislation; 
second,  to  create  and  organize  an  intelligent  sentiment  in  favor  of  public 
education. 

A  second  educational  convention  was  held  in  Vandalia  the  following 
year  at  the  time  when  the  Legislature  was  in  session.  There  is  a  record 
that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  secretary  pro  tern  of  this  meeting  and  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  present  Out  of  this  meeting  came  an  ''Address  to  the 
People  of  Illinois"  full  of  sound  advice  and  stirring  admonition  and  a 
"memorial  to  the  Legislature"  on  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  school 
system. 
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There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  and  momentum  aroused  and  gained  in 
these  conventions  were  transferred  into  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
which  was  formally  organized  at  Jacksonville  in  1836. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  compute  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
meetings  of  this  great  association  upon  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
this  State  from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  No  one  who  reads  the  history 
of  the  development  of  our  school  system  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  every 
essential  element  of  our  highly  complex,  State-wide  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  flrst  proposed  and  formulated  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  State 
association.  Every  great  State  leader  in  education  has  been  a  member  of  this 
body  and  has  worked  through  it  for  the  cause  of  public  education.  The  pro- 
portion of  grade  teachers  in  its  membership  has  continually  increased  until 
they  constitute  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  present  enrollment  The  presence 
of  these  practical  teachers  has  given  soundness  and  strength  to  all  its  resolu- 
tions and  proposals.  At  present  it  has  a  membership  of  over  10,000,  emplosrs  a 
paid  secretary  who  gives  all  his  time  to  the  interests  which  the  association 
is  promoting.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  called  the  Winois  Teacher 
which  carries  to  every  member  of  the  association  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  teaching  profession  and  to  public  education. 

What  may  be  called  the  business  and  exe<iutive  session  of  the  State 
association  meets  at  Springfield  during  the  Christmas  vacation  each  year. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  setting  forth  its  varied  and  wide-flung 
program  of  activity  than  to  name  the  various  sections  which  comprise  it. 
They  are  as  follows: 

County  superintendent's  section. 

County  teachers'  section. 

Principals'  section. 

Village  principals'  section. 

High  school  section. 

Primary  and  kindergarten  section. 

Child  study  section. 

Music  teachers'  section 

Parent-teachers'  section. 

Commercial  teachers'  section. 

Illinois  school  garden  section. 

American  school  peace  league. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  section. 

College  section. 

City  superintendents'  section. 

Normal  school  council. 

County  superintendents*  association. 

All  boards  of  education  should  see  the  value  of  having  their  superin- 
tendents and  principal  teachers  attend  this  Springfield  meeting  of  the  State 
association. 

LOCAL  TEACHERS'  MEETING. 

In  almost  every  district  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  or  superin- 
tendent there  are  local  teachers'  meetings.  These  meetings  may  occur  once 
a  week  or  once  a  month.  In  smaller  districts  all  the  teachers  may  be  called 
together  for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  common  interest  In  large 
cities  groups  of  teachers  interested  in  special  lines  or  departments  of  work 
are  called  together  for  consultation  or  advice.  In  some  districts  it  is  the 
custom  to  dismiss  school  an  hour  early  on  the  day  when  the  teachers' 
meeting  is  held.  Where  the  district  is  large  the  school  may  be  dismissed 
for  a  half  day  for  the  meeting  to  enable  the  teachers  to  reach  the  place  of 
meeting.  It  is  a  sound  and  wise  policy  for  boards  of  education  to  allow 
time  out  of  the  school  day  for  such  meetings.  To  those  who  do  not  know 
the  character  of  a  teacher's  work  a  school  day  may  look  like  a  very  short 
day,  but  for  every  conscientious  teacher  every  school  day  is  a  long  day  and 
a  full  day.  Moreover,  Saturday  is  a  very  full  day  for  her.  It  is  not  good 
economy,  even  if  it  were  just,  to  crowd  these  local  teachers'  meetings  into 
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the  time  which  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  call  her  own.  The  main  question 
to  ask  is,  "Does  such  ^  meeting  help  the  teacher  to  do  more  and  better 
work?" 

It  is  the  business  of  every  principal,  superintendent  or  supervisor  who 
calls  such  meetings  to  make  them  worth  while.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a 
crime  to  call  busy,  tired  teachers  together  to  sit  for  an  hour  while  someone 
who  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  say,  and  who  has  made  little  or  no  preparation 
for  saying  it,  goes  through  the  painful  effort  of  occupying  the  time.  Of 
coarse  It  is  a  good  thing  for  teachers  to  meet  together  once  In  a  while  for 
ii  good  time  socially,  but  their  local  teachers'  meetings  should  have  a 
definite,  serious  object  That  object  should  be  presented  by  the  best  pre- 
pared person  in  the  group,  whether  he  be  superintendent  or  teacher  or 
member  of  the  board.  Very  definite  limits  should  be  set  upon  the  time  of 
these  meetings  and  these  limits  should  be  respected.  While  every  teacher 
should  attend  such  meetings  without  expecting  that  everything  discussed 
will  relate  directly  to  her  peculiar  work,  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the 
meeting  should  feel  under  obligation  to  make  every  meeting  seem  worth 
while  to  every  one  who  attends. 

OTHER  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  with  its  various  sectional 
associations,  there  are  a  number  of  other  State  educational  meetings  which 
deserve  the  special  consideration  of  boards  of  education. 

1.  The  State  High  School  Conference  meets  with  the  State  university 
for  two  days  during  the  month  of  November.  It  is  beyond  question  the  best 
meeting  of  the  year  for  all  who  are  interested  especially  in  high  school 
qaestions. 

2.  The  School  Masters'  Club  is  State-wide  in  its  scope,  but  its  attendance 
is  usually  small  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  the  entire  State.  Never- 
theless it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  of  the  year 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  more  general  problems  of  school  organ- 
ization and  administration.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  freedom  of  discussion 
which  follows  the  presentation  of  each  topic.  It  meets  twice  each  year,  in 
the  months  of  October  and  February. 

3.  The  State  Federation  of  Mothers'  Clubs,  or  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation as  it  has  come  to  be  called,  represents  a  most  worthy  and  effective 
effort  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school,  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  into  a 
closer  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  the  children.  It  meets  annually  and 
its  membership  is  quite  representative  of  the  entire  State.  It  promotes  the 
organization  of  parent-teacher  associations  or  clubs  in  every  school  district 
of  the  State. 

4.  The  State  School  Officers'  Association  represents  an  effort  to  give  the 
school  oflflcers  of  the  various  districts  a  State-wide  view  of  their  duties  and 
powers.  Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time  the  meetings  have  not  been 
well  attended  and  of  the  delegates  present  a  considerable  number  have  been 
dty  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  who  have  been  delegated  by 
their  boards  to  represent  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the 
great  need  of  such  an  organization,  but  unless  boards  of  education  them- 
selves realize  the  need  and  value  of  such  an  association  keenly  enough  to 
ittend,  it  wiU  tail. 

5.  The  City  Superintendents'  Association  meets  in  conjunction  with  the 
School  Ofiicers'  Association.  This  is  a  fortunate  arrangement  as  many  of 
the  questions  under  consideration  are  of  mutual  interest  to  these  two 
organizations. 

6.  The  State  Federation  of  Colleges  has  rendered  a  distinct  service  to 
the  cause  of  public,  as  well  as  private,  education  in  Illinois  by  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between  public  and  private  school  authorities, 
in  discovering  common  grounds  of  respect  and  cooperation.  It  meets 
annually  and  is  attended  by  representatives  from  all  the  non-State  colleges 
and  oniversitles  of  the  State. 
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Ther«  are  also  associations  or  clubs  whose  scope  is  general,  but  whose 
attendance  is  so  limited  as  to  make  them  practically  sectional  meetings. 

All  these  State  and  local  meetings  are  rendering  large  services  in 
arousing  and  shaping  public  opinion  and  in  strengthening  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

SECTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  only  teachers'  meeting  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county  was  the  State  association.  The  State  was  so  large, 
however,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  getting  to  the  State  meeting 
were  so  great  that  a  demand  came  for  organizing  associations  in  certain 
sections  of  the  State.  The  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Northern  Illinois 
Associations  were  the  results  of  this  demand.  Then  came  the  Central 
Illinois,  the  Eastern  Illinois  and  Western  Illinois.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  these  sectional  associations  were  reor- 
ganized and  made  a  part  of  the  State  association.  The  provision  that  a 
section  with  600  members  might  be  admitted  to  the  State  association  started 
the  breaking  up  of  the  larger  sectional  areas. 

At  present  the  sectional  associations  are  as  follows:  Chicago  Division, 
Northeastern  Division,  Northwestern  Division,  Upper  Illinois  Valley  Division, 
East  Central  Division,  Central  Division,  Western  Division,  E^astem  Division, 
Southwestern  Division,  Southern  Division. 

Most  of  these  sectional  associations  have  a  two-days'  session.  The 
program  provides  for  general  meetings  and  departmental  meetings  and  the 
lectures  and  papers  are  of  the  very  highest  order.  County  superintendents 
and  city  superintendents  venTgenerally  recommend  that  schools  be  dismissed 
and  the  teachers  be  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting  within  their  area  without 
loss  of  pay. 

The  creation  of  smaller  areas  has  reduced  the  traveling  expense  of 
teachers  and  the  attendance  has  greatly  increased.  Boards  of  education  and 
boards  of  directors  in  the  counties  near  the  meeting  have  usually  followed 
the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  and  dismissed  school  for 
these  meetings. 

COUNTY  MEETINGS. 

The  only  teachers'  meetings  which  are  authorized  by  law  are  county 
meetings.  The  county  superintendent  is  required  to  hold  a  county  teachers' 
institute  each  year.  Each  institute  must  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  days.  These  five  days  may  be  consecutive  or  they  may  be  distributed 
through  the  year.  The  Institute  may  be  held  in  vacation  or  in  term-time. 
When  it  is  called  during  the  school  year,  the  schools  must  close  and  the 
teachers  attend  without  loss  of  time  or  wages.  All  the  teachers  of  the 
county  are  required  to  attend  unless  excused  by  the  county  superintendent. 

Tliese  county  institutes  are  the  oldest  of  our  teachers'  meetings  and 
were  originally  intended  to  provide  a  short  normal  school  course.  They 
sometimes  covered  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  Regular  class  instruction 
was  given  to  those  in  attendance  and  at  the  conclusion  an  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates  was  usually  held.  With  the  development  of  our  normal 
schools,  training  schools,  and  colleges  the  need  of  these  long-term  institutes 
has  disappeared.  Throughout  the  State  the  work  now  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  lectures  by  two  or  more  instructors.  This  instruction  may  be  very 
detailed  and  practical  or  it  may  be  very  general  and  theoretical.  It  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  provide  lectures  or  instruction  which  will  be  of 
anything  like  equal  interest  and  profit  to  the  teachers  of  widely  different 
attainments  and  experiences.  Two  plans  are  used  in  an  effort  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  The  first  and  most  common  plan  is  to  give  only  a  portion 
of  the  day  to  general  lectures  and  the  rest  of  the  day  the  teachers  are 
divided  into  sections  according  to  their  peculiar  fields  of  work — country 
school-teachers,    elementary   school-teachers,   high   school-teachers,   primary 
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teachers,  etc.  Persons  are  selected  to  give  special  instruction  to  these 
different  groups.  A  second  plan  -which  Is  used  at  present  In  only  two 
counties  Is  as  follows:  All  the  rural  school-teachers  are  required  to  attend 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday;  the  city  school-teachers  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  Instruction  and  lectures 
are  directed  toward  the  rural  school-teachers*  problems  and  work.  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  program  is  planned  for  the  city  teachers,  and  on 
Wednesday  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  listen  to  general  lectures  and 
instruction  which  cover  a  common  ground. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  educational  value  of  these 
county  institutes  as  at  present  conducted.  The  fact  is  that  they  differ  so 
much  in  their  faults  and  in  their  virtues  that  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce 
a  Judgment  which  will  be  true  in  all  or  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

As  this  particular  form  of  a  teachers'  meeting  is  authorized  and  required 
by  law,  as  the  fund  which  maintains  It  is  made  up  of  the  fees  paid  by 
teachers,  as  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend  and  as  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion are  required  to  dismiss  school  and  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  if  it 
occurs  in  term-time — for  all  these  reasons  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  work 
offered  shall  be  of  unquestionable  value. 

In  addition  to  the  county  institute  many  county  superintendents  hold 
what  are  commonly  called  county  association  meetings.  They  offer  a 
program  covering  one  or  two  days.  The  character  of  the  work  offered  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  regular  Institute.  In  fact,  several  county  superin- 
tendents have  distributed  the  five  institute  days  throughout  the  year, 
providing  five  association  meetings,  covering  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
institute  fund  paying  the  expenses.  When  this  plan  is  used  the  schools 
must  close  on  five  Fridays  without  loss  of  pay  to  the  teachers. 

TOWNSHIP  MEETING. 

In  some  counties  the  county  superintendent  arranges  for  monthly  meet- 
ings of  teachers  In  each  township.  Usually  their  purpose  Is  to  discuss  the 
reading  circle  books.  There  may  be  a  new  leader  for  each  meeting  or  one* 
person  may  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  meetings  in  a  given  town- 
ship during  the  year.  These  meetings  are  mainly  for  the  rural  and  village 
teachers,  but  in  a  few  counties  every  teacher  Is  Included  in  some  township 
group.  The  principals  and  superintendents  of  the  larger  villages  and  towns 
act  as  leaders  of  these  meetings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  thorough-going  and  profitable  work 
than  is  being  done  in  some  of  these  township  reading  circle  groups.  They 
meet  on  Saturdays  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  school  time.  However, 
boards  of  education  and  boards  of  directors  should  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  meetings  and  should  encourage  their  teachers  to  attend. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS— GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

GROWTH   OF  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  most  notable  phase  of  public  school  development  lies  In  the  secondary 
field.  Only  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take  a  State-wide  view  can  realize 
this  great  awakening. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  were  reported  to  this  office  490 
high  schools  offering  a  course  of  four  years;  105  offering  a  course  of  three 
years;  60  offering  a  course  of  two  years,  making  the  total  of  655.  According 
to  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the  high  school  supervisor  there  are  at  the  present 
time  519  four-year  high  schools.  Of  these,  492  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  103  three-year  high  schools. 
Of  these  68  are  recognized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  are  258  two-year  high  schools.  Of  these,  102  have  been  recognized. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  879.  Moreover,  this  grand  total  does  not  include 
any  of  the  township  high  schools  which  have  been  organized  since  June 
30, 1915. 
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While  the  data  at  hand  is  not  accurate*  it  indicates  that  96  township 
high  school  districts  have  been  organized  since  July  1,  1915.  Most  of  these, 
to  be  sure,  include  high  schools  which  appear  in  the  total  already  given. 
However,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  at  least  15  of  these  districts  include 
territory  which  has  never  maintained  a  high  school,  and  these  would  need 
to  be  added  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  within  the  year 
Just  ending.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
approximately  240  high  schools  over  last  year.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
two-year  high  schools  have  never  been  seriously  considered  before  the 
present  year  makes  it  unfair  to  consider  that  item.  Leaving  out  of  consid- 
eration the  two-year  high  school,  it  would  give  a  fairly  accurate  indication 
of  high  school  growth  by  comparing  the  data  relating  to  three-  and  four-year 
high  schools.  If  we  may  assume  that  of  the  new  township  high  schools 
organized  within  the  year  10  of  them  are  either  three-  or  four-year  high 
schools  not  included  in  the  other  list,  then  we  will  have  632  three-  and  four- 
year  high  schools.  Last  year  there  were  595.  A  growth  of  37.  If  we  leave 
out  the  10  new  township  high  schools  it  still  shows  a  growth  of  27  in 
three-  and  four-year  high  schools.  Certainly  a  notable  and  remarkable 
increase.  The  most  striking  Increase,  however,  is  in  the  number  of  two-year 
high  schools.  These  will  continue  to  add  on  a  year  of  work  until  they 
reach  the  four-year  standard. 

This  growth  in  three  and  four-year  high  schools  during  the  current  year 
is  more  strikingly  shown  if  we  make  a  three-year  comparison: 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  there  were  597  three-  and  four-year 
high  schools. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  were  595  three-  and  fbur-year 
high  schools. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  there  were  622  three-  and  four-year 
high  schools. 

FOUR-YEAR    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 
(Statement  corrected  to  May  17,  1915.) 

I.   CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  SIZE,   BASED  UPON  ENROLLMENT  IN   1914-15. 


City  Township 
high       high 

City  Township 
high       high 

schools,  schools. 

Total. 

schools,  schools. 

TotsL 

Clan  A  above  1000. . 

13              2 

15 

C]assF50-09 

120               24 

163 

ClassB  400-900 

35              3 

28 

ClassO  25-49 

105              19 

124 

ClassCSOO-^90 

7              12 

10 

Class  H  below  25... 

30              12 

43 

CIamD300-290 

ClassE  lOO-lOO 

15              11 
.          70             26 

26 
96 

Total 

394            100 

503 

Average  size  of  all  four-year  high  schools 164 

Average  size  of  all  city  high  schools 165 

Average  size  of  all  township  high  schools 162 

The  school  having  the  ''mean"  enrollment  has  70 — that  is  the  number  of 
schools  above  that  point  in  enrollment  equals  the  number  of  those  below 
that  point. 

n.   COMMENTS  UPON  THE  ENUMERATION. 

1.  Number  of  schools  enrolling  200  students  or  more,  88  or  17  per  cent. 

2.  Number  of  schools  enrolling  under  50,  170  or  33  per  cent. 

3.  Number  of  township  high  schools,  109  or  21  per  cent 

4.  All  the  schools  above  1,000  are  in  Chicago  except  three. 

5.  Chicago  has  22  high  schools  varying  in  enrollment  from  2,054  to  231. 

6.  Only  three  of  the  Chicago  high  schools  have  below  500  students,  and 
these  have  respectively  425,  287  and  231. 

7.  Of  the  88  schools  in  Classes  A,  B,  C  and  D,  having  200  or  more,  15 
are  farther  south  than  Springfield.  Fifty  of  these  are  north  of  the  Ottawa- 
LaSalle  line  (of  the  Illinois  River),  leaving  23  for  the  ''middle"  section. 

in.   BECOGNIZED    HIQH    SOHOOLS. 

1.  There  are  355  schools  already  upon  the  list  of  recognized  four-year 
high  schools;  3  three-year  and  11  two-year  schools. 
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2.  These  have  been  added  since  the  list  was  published  in  the  May  Press- 
Bulletin:  Bo  wen,  Cairo  (Sumner),  Chester,  Liebanon,  Maroa,  Mendota, 
Mound  City,  Peotone,  Spring  Valley  Township,  four-year  schools;  Beecher, 
LoUisTille,  two-year  schools. 

3.  This  list  of  355  recognized  four-year  high  schools  includes  all  but 
4  of  those  in  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D  and  B,  i.  e.,  those  having  100  pupils,  or  more. 

4.  It  includes  20  out  of  the  24  township  high  schools  and  104  out  of  the 
125  city  high  schools  in  Class  F  (50  to  99).  That  is,  the  total  number  of 
high  schools  not  yet  in  the  recognized  list  and  having  an  enrollment  of  50 
or  more  is  29.    Several  of  these  are  likely  to  receive  recognition  soon. 

5.  In  Class  G  (25  to  49),  7  out  of  19  township  high  schools,  and  34  out 
of  105  city  high  schools  are  on  the  list  of  recognized  high  schools,  a  total 
for  Class  Q  of  41  out  of  124.    Some  others  may  yet  be  admitted. 

6.  Out  of  the  42  high  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  less  than  25 
(Class  H),  only  3  are  "recognized." 

7.  This  leaves  a  total  of  102  high  schools  attempting  four-year  work 
and  not  yet  recognized.  A  large  majority  of  these  have  either  only  one 
assistant  or  ndne. 

8.  The  total  that  have  a  fair  chance  for  receiving  recognition  in  the 
near  future  might  run  up  nearly  to  400. 

9.  The  work  of  investigating  in  detail  for  recognition  the  three-year  and 
two-year  high  schools  is  now  in  progress  and  announcements  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  regarding  them.  At  present  3  have  received  certificates 
as  recognized  three-year  high  schools,  and  11  as  recognized  two-year  high 
schools. 

LIBRARY   AND   LABORATORY   EQUIPMENT   FOR   RECOGNIZED   HIGH 

SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Under  the  above  title  a  pamphlet  of  nineteen  pages  has  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    The  title  page  names  the  two  parts: 

Part  I. — ^A  working  library.  A  list  of  books  recommended  for  a  working 
library  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  use  of  a 
library. 

Part  II. — Science  apparatus.  List  of  apparatus  needed  in  recognized 
high  schools  for  certain  science  courses. 

Part  I  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  with  fidelity  to  the 
purpose  of  the  list — namely,  for  a  working  library.  While  intended  partic- 
ularly for  smaller  high  schools,  it  contains  suggestions  not  without  value  to 
larger  high  schools.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  invited  to  the  paragraph 
on  page  10  for  the  improvement  of  the  lists  in  which  the  cooperation  is 
sought  "of  those  teachers  whose  experience,  great  or  small,  leads  them  to 
form  Judgments  on  particular  books  or  texts  that  might  be  of  assistance  to 
others  less  experienced." 

Part  II  gives  lists  and  prices  of  apparatus  for  classes  in  general  science, 
zoology,  botany  and  physics.  With  the  latter  is  a  list  of  laboratory  exper- 
iments. It  is  hoped  that  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  which  is  carefully  pre- 
pared and  has  been  passed  on  by  experienced  teachers,  may  be  of  real  value 
to  many  schools. 

The  attention  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science,  and  art,  is  invited  to  the  statement  that  appears  on  page  11  con- 
cerning lists  for  those  departments. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  sent  to  each  county  superintendent  and  to 
each  high  school  that  has  been  recognized  to  date,  as  well  as  to  all  others 
who  have  asked  for  it.  Larger  supplies  'yvill  be  sent  to  the  county  superin- 
tendents who  wish  them,  and  any  one  desiring  a  copy  will  receive  one  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Public .  Instruction. 

RECOGNIZED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Illinois  School  Directory  for  1914-1915  contains  on  pages  87  and  88, 
a  statement  of  the  requirements  for  recognized  high  schools.     This  is  of 
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interest  to  all  superintendents,  principals  and  high  school  teachers,  and  to 
many  others.  The  same  list  of  requirements  together  with  suggested 
curriculums  for  smaller  high  schools  is  printed  in  a  special  announcement 
'Which,  on  application,  will  be  supplied  to  any  one.  Inquiries  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  regarding  any  specific  matter  connected 
with  these  requirements  will  receive  careful  attention. 

The  statement  in  the  Illinois  School  Directory  referred  to  above  is 
followed  by  a  partial  list  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools.  That  is  a 
correct  list  up  to  December  19,  1914.  At  that  time  the  work  of  investigation 
had  not  been  completed,  but  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  warrant  the 
printing  of  that  partial  list  preceded  by  this  statement:  "There  are,  no 
doubt,  other  schools  that  deserve  to  be  recognized  and  that  will  be  added 
to  this  list  as  rapidly  as  the  investigations  can  be  completed;  supplementary 
lists  will  then  be  published." 

The  work  of  checking  up  these  remaining  four-year  high  schools  has 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  thoroughness  would  allow. 

Some  have  been  checked  off  because  they  had  abandoned  their  former 
four-year  course.  Some  are  still  waiting  for  the  completion  of  special 
investigation  by  correspondence,  or  by  visitation — work  that  must  of 
necessity  proceed  somewhat  slo>vly.  A  very  few  have  entirely  neglected  to 
fill  out  the  approval  blank  which  has  been  furnished  to  every  high  school; 
this  number  is  diminishing  almost  daily  and  is  now  very  small.  Eighty-fivo 
schools  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools 
since  the  issuance  of  the  directory. — making  a  total  of  291  up  to  the  date  of 
going  to  press. 

One  point  should  be  noted.  There  are  about  487  schools  in  the  State 
that  report  themselves  as  four-year  high  schools.  Sixteen  of  these  attempt 
to  do  this  work  with  one  teacher;  of  course,  none  of  Uiese  can  be  counted 
as  recognized  four-year  high  schools.  Ninety-two  of  them  last  year  (1913-14) 
attempted  to  handle  the  work  with  one  assistant  besides  the  principal  (or 
superintendent) — two  persons  in  all.  If  any  of  these  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  list  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools,  it  will  be  because  they  make 
a  very  strong  showing  in  all  other  particulars,  and  because  there  is  a  situa- 
tion that  seems  to  make  this  arrapgement  at  least  a  temporary  necessity; 
moreover,  in  all  such  cases  a  personal  examination  of  the  school  and  the 
circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
required. 

There  are  not  far  from  one  hundred  of  those  professing  to  do  three 
years'  work  and  over  two  hundred  of  those  professing  to  do  two  years'  work. 
A  few  high  schools  that  are  doing  three  years'  work  or  two  years*  work, 
have  been  examined  carefully  and  assigned  respectively  to  the  list  of  recog- 
nized three-year  high  schools  or  the  list  of  recognized  two-year  high  schools. 
The  investigation,  in  the  case  of  these  schools,  will  be  as  thorough  as  in  the 
case  of  the  four-year  schools,  and  a  certificate  awarded  to  a  recognized 
three-year  high  school  or  a  recognized  two-year  high  school  will  be  Just 
as  creditable  for  what  it  professes  to  do  as  for  those  schools  that  do  four 
years'  work.  By  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  next  number  of  the  Press 
Bulletin  lists  of  these  will  be  ready  for  publication. 

In  some  cases  there  have  been  important  changes  in  the  teaching  force, 
equipment  or  curriculum  since  the  approval  blanks  were  sent  in  last 
summer;  in  such  cases  it  is  wise  to  communicate  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  seek  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  blank  up  to  date. 

The  list  up  to  date  is  as  follows: 

Abingdon,  Albion,  Altamont,  Alton,  Amboy,  Anna,  Arenzville,  Arlington 
Heights,  Armington  (Hittle  Tp.),  Arthur,  Ashton,  Assumption  Tp.,  Astoria, 
Atlanta,  Atwood,  Augusta,  Aurora  (East),  Aurora  (West),  AveryvlUe, 
Barrington,  Batavia,  Beardstown,  Belleville,  Bellflower  Tp.,  Belvidere, 
Bement,  Benton  Tp.,  BiggsviUe  Tp.,  Bismarck  Tp.,  Blandinsville,  Blooming- 
ton,  Blue  Island  (Worth-Calumet Tp.),  Bridgeport  Tp.,  Bushnell,  Byron,  Cairo, 
Cambridge,  Camp  Point,  Canton,  CarlinvlUe,  Carml  Tp.,  Carlyle,  Carrollton, 
Carthage,  Casey,  Catlin,  Centralia  Tp.,  Champaign,  Charleston,  Chatsworth, 
Chenoa,    Chicago,    Austin;    Chicago,    Bowen;    Chicago,    Crane    Technical; 
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Chicago,  Curtis;  Chicago,  Englewood;  Chicago,  Flower  Technical;  Chicago, 
Harrison  Technical;  Chicago,  Hyde  Park;  Chicago,  Lake;  Chicago,  Lake 
View;  Chicago,  Lane  Technical;  Chicago,  Marshall;  Chicago,  McKinley; 
Chicago,  Medlll;  Chicago,  Morgan  Park;  Chicago,  Schurz;  Chicago,  Senn; 
Chicago,  Tuley;  Chicago,  Waller;  Chicago  Heights  (Bloom  Tp.),  Cbillicothe 
Tp.,  Cicero  ( Cicero-Stick ney  Tp.),  Clinton,  Colfax,  Collinsville  Tp.,  Columbia, 
Crystal  Lake,  Cuba,  Dallas  City,  Danville,  Decatur,  DeKalb  Tp.,  Delavan, 
DesPlalnes  (Maine  Tp.),  Dixon,  Downer's  Grove,  Dundee,  DuC^uoin  Tp., 
Dwight,  East  Moline  Tp.,  E^ast  St.  Louis,  Edwardsville,  E^fltogham,  Eldorado 
Tp.,  Elgin,  Elizabeth,  Elmhurst,  Elmwood,  El  Paso,  Equality  Tp.,  Evanston 
Tp.,  Fairbury  Tp.,  Fairfield,  Farmer  City  (Moore  Tp.),  Farmington,  Flora 
(Harter-Stanford  Tp.),  Forrest,  Freeport,  Fulton,  Qalena,  Galesburg,  Qalva, 
Gardner,  Garrett,  Oeneseo  Tp.,  Geneva,  Gibson  City  (Drummer  Tp.), 
Gillespie,  Gilman,  Girard,  Granite  City,  Greenfield,  Greenup,  Greenville, 
Griggsvill€,  Hamilton,  Hampshire,  Harlem  Consolidated,  Harrisburg  Tp., 
Harvard,  Harvey  (Thornton  Tp.),  Havana,  Henry,  Herrin  Tp.,  Highland, 
Highland  Park  (Deerfleld-Shields  Tp.),  Hillsboro,  Hinckley,  Hinsdale,  Homer, 
Hoopeston,  Hume  Tp.,  Hutsonvllle  Tp.,  Illiopolis,  Industry  Tp.,  Jerseyvllle  Tp., 
Joliet  Tp.,  Johnston  City,  Kankakee,  Kenilworth  (New  Trier  Tp.),  Kewanee, 
Kinmundy,  Knoxville,  LaGrange  (Lyons  Tp.),  LaHarpe,  Lanark,  LaSalle 
(LaSalle-Peru  Tp.),  I^awrenceville  Tp..  Lena,  I-eRoy,  Lewistown,  Lexington, 
Libertjrville,  Lincoln,  Litchfield,  Lockport  Tp.,  Loda,  Lovlngton  Tp.,  Macomb, 
Madison,  Mansfield,  Manteno,  Marengo,  Marion  Tp.,  Marissa  Tp.,  Marshall 
Tp.,  Martinsville,  Mattoon,  Alaywood  (Proviso  Tp.),  Mazon  Tp.,  McHenry, 
McLean,  McLeansboro,  Mc>fabb  (John  Swaney  Consolidated),  Metropolis, 
Milford  Tp.,  Moline,  Momence,  Monmouth,  Monticello,  Morris,  Morrison, 
Moweaqua,  Mt  Carmel,  Mt.  Carroll,  Mt.  Pulaski  Tp.,  Mt.  Sterling,  Mt  Vernon 
Tp.,  Murphysboro  Tp.,  Naperville,  Nashville,  Neoga  Tp.,  Newman  Tp., 
Nokomis,  Normal,  North  Dixon,  Oakland,  Oak  Park  (Oak  Park  and  River 
Forest  To.),  Odell,  Olney,  unarga,  Oregon,  Ottawa  Tp.,  Palatine  Tp.,  Pales- 
tine, Palmyra,  Pana  Tp.,  Paris,  Pawnee  Tp.,  Paxton,  Peoria,  Peoria  Manual 
Training,  Petersburg,  Pittsfield.  Plainfleld,  Piano,  Polo,  Pontlac  Tp.,  Prince- 
ton Tp.,  PrincevlUe,  Quincy,  Ramsey,  Raymond,  Richmond,  Ridge  Farm  Tp., 
Riverside  ( Riverside-Brookfleld  Tp.),  Robinson  Tp.,  Rochelle,  Rock  Falls, 
Rockford,  Rock  Island,  Roodhouse,  Roseville  Tp.,  Rossvllle,  Rushville,  Rut- 
land, Salem,  Sandwich,.  Savanna  Tp.,  Sheffield,  Shelbsrville,  Sheldon,  Sldell 
Tp.,  Springfield,  Staunton,  St.  Charles,  St  Elmo,  Sterling  Tp.,  Stockland  Tp., 
Streator  Tp.,  Sullivan,  Sycamore,  Tallula,  Taylorville  Tp.,  Tiskilwa  (Arispie- 
Indiantown  Tp.),  Tolono,  Toulon  Tp.,  Tuscola,  Urbana,  Vandalia,  Vermont 
Vienna  Tp.,  Virginia,  Walnut,  Washburn,  Washington,  Waterloo,  Watseka, 
Waukegan  Tp.,  Wenona,  West  Chicago,  Wheaton,  White  Hall,  Wilmington, 
Winchester,  Wood  River,  Woodstock,  Wyanet,  Wyoming,  Yorkvllle. 

RECCXJNIZED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BUFPLEMEIVTABY  LIST. 

The  March  number  of  the  Press  Bulletin  contained  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  high  schools  of  the  State  and  the  work  of  examining  them  and 
placing  them  upon  the  list  of  recognized  high  schools. 

In  addition  there  was  printed  a  complete  list  of  recognized  four-year 
high  schools  up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press — 291  in  all. 

Since  that  time  56  schools  have  been  added  to  the  list,  making  a  total 
of  346  recognized  four-year  high  schools  to  date.  A  list  of  those  65  schools 
is  appended: 

Aledo.  Alexis,  Alvin  Tp.,  Avon,  Barry,  Buda,  Bunker  Hill,  Calumet 
(Chicago),  Carterville,  Chatham,  Divemon  Tp.,  Earlvllle,  Fisher,  Genoa, 
(Jeorgetown  Tp.,  Gk)lconda,  Grayville,  Green  Valley,  Greenvlew,  Hebron,  Hey- 
worth,  Hindsboro  Union,  Huntley,  Ipava,  Jacksonville,  Kansas,  Keithsburg, 
Lacon,  Lemont  Tp.,  Marseilles,  Mascoutah,  Mendon,  Milledgeville,  Minonk, 
Morrisonvllle,  Morton  Tp.,  Newton,  Oblong,  Parker,  (Chicago),  Paw  Paw, 
Potomac,  Rantoul,    Roanoke,    Saybrook,    Stanford,    Stockton,    Stronghurst. 
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Thebes  Tp.,  Toluca,  Tremont,  Villa  Grove,  Warren,  Warsaw,  Waverly,  Willow 
Hill. 

In  addition  the  following  have  been  graded  as  Recognized  Three-Year 
High  Schools:     Athens,  Ava,  Oswego. 

The  following  have  been  graded  as  recognized  two-year  high  schools: 
Brookport,  Clay  City,  Freeburg,  New  Athens,  Noble,  Pocahontas,  Wapella, 
West  Salem,  Xenla. 

The  work  is  still  going  on  ^or  all  these  classes  of  recognized  high 
schools.  If  there  is  any  school  that  is  especially  desirous  of  being  passed 
upon  for  recognition,  before  the  close  of  Uie  present  school  year — ^whether 
as  a  four-year,  a  three-year,  or  a  two-year  high  school — kindly  address  the 
department  and  as  prompt  attention  as  possible  will  be  given  to  the  request 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

EDUCATIONAL  BILLS. 

We  are  able  to  give  herewith  a  list  of  educational  bills  introduced  In 
the  Senate  and  House  during  the  present  session  of  the  Forty-ninth -General 
Assembly. 

The  bills,  given  by  number  and  title,  are: 

SENATE. 

No.  8.  For  an  act  giving  to  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  dis- 
trict having  a  population '  of  less  than  600,000 '  inhabitants,  and  existing  by 
virtue  of  any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special 
charters,  or  general  or  special  school  laws  of  this  State,  the  power  to  borrow 
money  for  certain  purposes  and  issue  negotiable  coupon  bonds  therefor, 
and  providing  that  the  proposition  or  question  to  borrow  money  and  issue 
such  bonds  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  school  district 

No.  9.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  school  directors,  and  members  of  the  board  of  the  board 
of  education  in  certain  cases."  Approved  May  29,  1879,  in  force  July  1, 
1879,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  and  in  force  May  28,  1889,  by  adding 
thereto  two  sections,  to  be  known  as  sections  5  and  6,  empowering  school 
directors  and  boards  of  education  in  certain  school  districts  to  draw  and 
issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of  taxes  levied  by  the  proper  authorities  for 
school  purposes,  and  validating  warrants  heretofore  issued  by  said  school 
directors  or  boards  of  education  In  certain  cajses. 

No.  42.  For  an  act  to  create  a  State  School  Book  Commission  and  pre- 
scribing and  defining  its  powers  and  duties. 

No.  62.  For  an  act  in  relation  to  county  uniformity  of  school  text-books. 

No.  82.  For  an  act  to  establish  and  promote  vocational  education  and 
to  provide  State  aid  therefor — the  Unit  Bill. 

No.  101.  For  an  act  to  amend  section  189  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force 
June  12,  1909,  as  thereafter  amended.  This  amendment  simply  omits  the 
classification  of  districts  contained  in  the  last  provision  of  the  present  law. 

No.  106.  To  amend  act  to  establish  and  maintain  free  schools^ — To  allow 
traveling  expenses  for  county  superintendent  of  schools  while  visiting 
schools. 

No.  107.  To  amend  act  concerning  organization  of  high  school  districts 
— ^To  dissolve  high  school  districts. 

No.  118.  To  amend  act  concerning  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School 
— further  defining  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

No.  119.  For  appropriations  for  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School. 

No.  127.  For  appropriation  for  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

No.  130.  To  regulate  the  sale  of  school  text  books^ — To  regulate  adop- 
tion, sale  or  exchange  of  text  books. 

No.  135.  Concerning  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension,  etc. — Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Pension  Bill. 
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No.  147.  To  amend  act  proYiding  for  placing  of  U.  S.  flags  on  school 
booses,  etc. 

Na  150.  To  amend  act  providing  high  school  privileges  for  8th  grade 
gradoatee. 

No.  156.  Concerning  vocational  education — ^tbe  dual  bill. 

No.  162.  To  €Lmend  act  concerning  free  schools — County  superintendent 
of  schools  term  end  bill. 

No.  167.  Concerning  appropriation  for  paving  in  front  of  Southern 
Illinois  State  Normal  University  grounds. 

Na  168.  Making  appropriation  for  gymnasium,  etc.,  for  Southern  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University. 

No.  169.  Making  appropriation  for  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Unl- 
yersity. 

No.  177.  Concerning  school  text-books^State  uniformity,  limiting  prices 
and  creating  a  school  text  book  commission. 

Na  178.  Making  appropriation  to  carry  out  uniform  school  text-books 
plan — as  provided  in  bill  No.  177. 

No.  182.  To  amend  act  concerning  free  school  system — sanitation  bill. 

No.  221.  To  amend  section  115  of  act  concerning  free  schools— Granting 
086  of  school  auditoriums  for  public  meetings. 

Na  246.  To  amend  act  concerning  free  schools— Township  system  of 
school  government,  optional. 

Na  249.  To  amend  act  concerning  free  schools — Vo  establish  kinder- 
garten without  popular  vota 

Na  250.  To  create  a  department  of  education — to  establish  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Na  252.  Appropriating  a  State  school  fund — State  fund  appropriation, 
14,500,000. 

No.  262.  Abolishing  township  treasurers  and  the  township  trustees  of 
schools. 

HOUSE. 

No.  4.  This  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  9,  introduced  in  the  House. 

No.  45.  For  an  act  giving  to  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  dis- 
trict having  a  population  of  lees  than  500,000  inhabitants,  and  existing  by 
virtue  of  any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special 
charters,  or  general  or  special  school  laws  of  this  State,  the  power  to  borrow 
money  for  certain  puri>oses  and  issue  negotiable  coupon  bonds  therefor,  and 
providing  that  the  proposition  or  question  to  borrow  money  and  issue  such 
bonds  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  school  district 

Na  48.  For  an  act  to  amend  section  210  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force 
Jane  12,  1909 — restoring  the  two  mill  tax. 

No.  74.  For  an  act  relating  to  free  text  books  in  public  schools. 

Na  77.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
organization  of  high  school  districts,"  approved  June  5,  1911,  in  force  July 
1, 1911,  by  adding  thereto  one  additional  section  to  be  known  as  section  6a, 
which  provides  for  a  method  of  submitting  the  proposition  of  discontinuing 
a  high  school  district 

Na  81.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
by  amending  section  126a,  which  provides  for  the  use  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system  in  such  elections. 

No.  92.  For  an  act  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Charleston,  Illinois. 

No.  107.  For  an  act  to  amend  section  114  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force 
Jone  12,  1909,  and  as  subsequently  amended  so  as  to  require  seven  months 
of  school  instead  of  six. 

No.  134.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
as  amended   by   subsequent  acts,   by   amending   section   twenty-two    (22) 
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thereof,  providing  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  of  township 
trustee  by  petition. 

No.  166.  For  an  act  amending  an  act  enabling  trustees,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  other  corporate  authorities  of  universities,  colleges,  township 
high  schools  and  all  other  educational  institutions  established  and  supported 
by  the  State  or  by  a  township,  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
(approved  May  24,  1907,  in  force  July  1,  1907),  by  extending  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  to  board  of  school  inspectors,  boards  of  directors  and  boards 
of  education  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  any  special  school  charter 
heretofore  granted  by  this  State. 

No.  171.  For  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  school  text-books. 

No.  204.  This  is  the  same  as  Senate  Bill  No.  101  introduced  in  the 
House. 

No.  219.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high 
school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913, 
in  '  force  July  1,  1913,  by  amending  section  1  thereof,  providing  for  the 
tuition  to  be  paid  by  the  township. 

Na  244.  For  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  formation  and  disbursement  of  a  public  school  employees'  pension  fund 
in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants," 
approved  May  15,  1903,  in  force  July  1,  1903,  to  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  formation  and  disbursement  of  a  public  school 
employees'  pension  fund  in  cities  having  a  population  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants. 

No.  273.  For  an  act  creating  a  county  textbook  commission,  providing 
for  county  uniformity  and  city  adoptions,  licensing  school  textbook  pub- 
lishers, regulating  prices  of  school  textbooks,  prohibiting  changes  of  text- 
books oftener  than  once  in  five  (5)  years,  providing  for  the  sale  of  books 
to  pupils  at  a  minimum  cost,  preventing  loss  to  families  that  move,  pro- 
hibiting combinations  of  publishers  of  school  textbooks;  and  providing 
penalties  for  violations  of  this  act 

No.  357.  For  an  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  high  school  tuition 
and  to  provide  free  high  school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade, 
and  to  repeal  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July  1, 
1913.  This  proposed  bill  provides  that  all  high  school  tuition  shall  be  paid 
by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  out  of  the  State  school  fund 
apportioned  to  that  county. 

No.  368.  "An  Act  making  appropriation  for  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University." 

No.  373.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  local  geography  in  the 
public  schools — showing  township  plat." 

No.  376.  "An  Act  to  legalize  certain  elections  held  since  July  1,  1911, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  organization  of  high  school 
districts,'  approved  June  5,  1911,  and  in  force  July  1,  1911,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings taken  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  abate  certain  pending  suits" — 
to  validate  certain  high  school  districts. 

No.  377.  "An  Act  to  amend  section  270  of  an  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  approved  and  in  force 
June  12,  1909" — extending  the  right  of  franchise  to  women  on  questions 
not  mentioned  in  constitution. 

No.  394.  "An  Act  to  amend  sections  3,  15,  35,  114,  and  119  of  an  act, 
entitled,  'An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  ap- 
proved and  in  force  June  12,  1909,  as  amended" — School  sanitation. 

No.  412.  "An  Act  to  amend  section  46  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  approved  and  in  force  June 
12,  1909,  as  amended."  To  detach  territory  from  one  district  and  add  same 
to  another  district. 

No.  423.  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University." 
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No.  431.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  system  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois.'' — The  dual  system. 

No.  435.  "An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  boards  of  education  in  certain  districts/  approved  May  15.  1903, 
in  force  July  1,  1903,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  and  in  force  March 
29,  1911,  by  amending  section  one  (1)  thereof." 

No.  447.  "An  Act  to  amend  sections  3,  4  and  7  of  an  act  entitled,  'An 
Act  to  authorize  the  organization  of  high  school  districts,'  approved  June 
5,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911,  and  to  add  a  new  section  thereto  to  be  num- 
bered section  8." — To  discontinue  h?gh  school  districts. 

No.  448.  "An  Act  to  restrict  the  formation  of  classes  in  high  schools, 
State  normal  schools  and  the  University  of  Illinois." 

No.  516.  "An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
organization  of  high  school  districts,'  approved  May  12,  1905,  in  force  July 
1,  1905,  by  adding  thereto  a  new  section  to  follow  the  8th  and  last  section, 
to  be  known  as  section  nine  (9)." — To  withdraw  from  high  school  districts 
DOW  formed. 

Na  519.  "An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  teachers,'  approved  June  28,  1913,  in  force  July  1,  1914,  by 
amending  section  six  (6)  thereof." — Grants  county  superintendent  authority 
to  hold  examinations  and  grant  certain  certillcates  for  his  own  county. 

Na  531.  "An  Act  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  textbooks  in  all  public 
schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  except  in  cities  having  a  population  exceed- 
ing 100,000  inhabitants,  creating  a  commission  therefor,  defining  its  duties 
and  powers,  and  prescribing  penalties  for  the  violation  thereof." 

No.  551.  "An  Act  to  amend  section  5  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  approved  and  In  force 
June  12,  1909"— county  superintendent  of  schools  term  end  bill. 

No.  556.  "An  Act  to  establish  a  system  of  vocational  education  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  thereof." 

No.  559.  "An  Act  giving  to  the  trustees  of  schools,  board  of  school 
inspectors,  board  of  education  or  other  corporate  authority  managing  and 
controlling  the  public  schools  of  any  school  district  existing  by  virtue  of 
any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special  charters  or 
special  or  general  school  laws  of  this  State,  and  having  a  population  of 
fewer  than  500,000  Inhabitants,  the  power  to  acquire  property  and  to  have 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  therefor  determined,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain." 

No.  561.  "An  Act  to  amend  section  5  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  approved  and  in  force 
June  12.  1909" — county  superintendent  of  schools  term  end  bill. 

Na  567.  "An  Act  to  secure  uniformity  in  school  textbooks,  and  provid- 
ing penalties  for  the  violation  thereof." 

No.  583.  "An  Act  to  amend  section  115  of  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'  approved  and  in  force 
June  12,  1909" — establishing  kindergartens  without  popular  vote. 

No.  588.  "An  Act  to  appropriate  the  State  school  fund" — school  fund, 
M,500,000. 

No.  609.  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School." 

No.  611.  "An  Act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  provide  by  State 
tax  for  a  fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Illinois,' 
approved  June  10,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911." 

No.  635.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  free  transportation  of  pupils  to 
school." 

NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  following  is  a  list  and  a  digest  of  the  school  bills  which  were  passed 
by  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly,  and  have  received  the  approval  of  th** 
Governor: 
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SENATE   BILLS. 

No.  106.  To  allow  ''when  in  their  Judgment  they  shall  deem  it  proper/* 
reasonable  traveling  expenses  in  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

No.  107.  Provides  for  the  discontinuance  of  township  high  school 
districts. 

No.  135.  Provides  for  a  teachers'  pension  and  retirement  fund. 

No.  162.  Provides  for  certain  qualifications  for  county  superintendent  of 
schools  and  further  provides  that  the  term  of  office  shall  bo  August  1, 
instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  December  after  the  election. 

No.  182.  School  Sanitation  Law. 

No.  221.  Boards  of  directors  may  establish  kindergartens  and  grant  use 
of  school  buildings  for  recreational,  social  and  civic  activities. 

No.  401.  Provides  for  physical  education  and  training  not  less  than  one 
hour  per  week  in  all  public  and  normal  schools. 

No.  450.  Repeals  special  charter  of  Jacksonville  District. 

HOUSE   BIIX49. 

No.  4.  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  school  directors,  and  members  of  the  board  of  education  in 
certain  cases/  approved  May  29,  1879,  in  force  July  1,  1879,  as  amended  by 
subsequent  Acts,  by  adding  two  (2)  new  sections  to  be  known  as  sections 
five  (5)  and  six  (6),  empowering  school  directors  and  boards  of  education 
in  certain  school  districts  to  draw  and  issue  warrants  in  anticipation  of 
taxes  levied  by  the  proper  authorities  for  school  purposes  and  validating 
warrants  theretofore  issued  by  said  school  directors  or  boards  of  education* 
in  certain  cases." 

No.  45.  "An  Act  giving  to  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district 
having  a  population  of  less  than  500,000  inhabitants  and  existing  by  virtue 
of  any  special  charter,  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special  charters,  or 
genentl  or  special  school  laws  of  the  State,  the  power  to  borrow  money  for 
certain  purposes  and  issue  negotiable  coupon  bonds  therefor,  and  providing 
that  the  proposition  or  question  to  borrow  money  and  issue  such  bonds  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  school  districts." 

No.  63.  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition,  equipment,  conduct  and 
maintenance  of  public  playgrounds,  in  and  by  cities  having  a' population  of 
less  than  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  (150,000)." 

No.  81.  Amends  the  act  providing  for  the  Australian  ballot  system  in 
school  elections. 

No.  134.  Provides  for  nomination  of  township  trustees  by  petition  in 
townships  of  20,000  population  or  over. 

No.  204.  Amends  Revenue  Act  to  enable  Chicago  to  use  building  fund 
for  making  repairs. 

No.  357.  Provides  that  high  school  tuition  be  paid  by  county  superin- 
tendents out  of  State  distributive  fund. 

No.  376.  Legalized  elections  held  under  High  School  Act  of  1911,  estab- 
lishing high  school  districts. 

No.  559.  "An  Act  giving  to  the  trustees  of  schools,  board  of  school 
inspectors,  board  of  education,  or  other  corporate  authority  managing  and 
controlling  the  public  schools  of  any  school  district  existing  by  virtue  of  any 
special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special  charters  or  special 
or  general  school  laws  of  this  State,  and  having  a  population  of  fewer  than 
500,000  inhabitants,  the  power  to  acquire  property,  and  to  have  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  therefor  d^ermined  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain." 

No.  772.  Prohibits  the  erection  of  a  jail  within  500  feet  of  a  school. 

No.  827.  "An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to  enable  school 
directors  and  boards  of  education  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  and 
schools  for  delinquent  children  committed  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction 
and  providing  for  the  payment  from  the  State  treasury  of  the  excess  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  said  classes  and  schools  over  the  cost  of 
maintaining    and    operating    elementary    schools    for    normal    children/ 
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approved  June  2,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911,  by  amending  section  one  (1) 
thereof." 

No.  886.  Provides  three  amendments  to  Certificating  Law. 

No.  947.  Amends  Peoria  Teachers'  Pension  FMind  Law. 

No.  975.  Appropriation  of  14,000,000  per  annum  to  the  State  school  fund. 

A  PROPOSED  BILL 

Fob  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  high  school  tuition  and  to  provide 

free  high  school  privileges,  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to 

repeal  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 

graduates  of  the  eighth  grade"  approved  June  26,  191S,  in  force  July  1, 

191$. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  Btate  of  Illinois,  repre- 
tented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  residing 
in  districts  which  do  not  provide  four  years  of  recognized  high  school  work 
shall  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  tuition  to  any  recognized  public  high 
school  for  the  completion  of  such  portion  of  a  four-year  course  as  is  not 
provided  by  the  home  districts.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  select  the 
high,  school  to  be  attended,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high  school  board 
and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  The  school  selected  may 
be  any  recognized  two,  three  or  four-year  public  high  school. 

Sec.  2.  An  eighth  grade  graduate,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  &ny 
person  of  school  age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  first  eight 'grades  of  school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promotion 
issued  by  the  home  school  board  or  by  passing  an  examination  set  by  the 
county  superintendent  or  by  a  recognized  high  school. 

SiEC.  3.  A  recognized  high  school,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
public  high  school  providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sdc.  4.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  clerks  of 
school  boards  in  the  districts  where  tuition  pupils  reside,  and  the  clerks  of 
boards  of  the  high  schools  attended  by  pupils  not  residents  of  such  high 
school  districts,  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
where  such  pupils  reside  the  names  of  such  pupils  and  the  tuition  charges 
for  same,  and  the  school  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  the  name  of 
the  high  school  attended,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  each  county,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  pupils 
from  his  county  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  high  school  attended,  shall  pay  all  such 
tuition  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  in  control  of  such  high  schools  out  of 
the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  that  county  before  distributing  the 
same  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  of  his  transactions 
relating  thereto  to  the  township  treasurers  of  his  county  and  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  of  that 
year. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  superintendent  of  any  county  may  limit  the  max- 
imum amount  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  his  county  to  |40,  but  in  such  case  shall 
notify  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county  of  his  action  before  the  opening 
of  the  school  year:  Provided,  that  the  tuition  in  no  instance  shall  be  greater 
than  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school  selected,  and  that 
when  a  pupil  attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition  shall  be  estimated 
upon  the  number  of  months  attended. 

Sec.  7.  All  pupils  attending  high  school  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  attend  a  high  school  in  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides, 
except  for  suflicient  reasons  appearing  to  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides  he  may  issue  a  written 
permit  for  such  pupil  to  attend  a  high  school  in  another  county. 

Sec.  8*  An  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July  1, 
1913,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  confiict  with  the^  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  BILL— SENATE  BILL  NO.  514. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  ty  the  People  of  the  State  of  niinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  who 
reside  in  a  district  in  which  no  recognized  public  high  school  is  maintained, 
shall  be  admitted,  upon  the  payment  of  tuition,  to  any  recognized  public 
high  school,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which 
the  high  school  is  situated.  The  parents  shall  be  authorized  to  select  the 
high  school  to  be  attended:  Provided,  ahoays,  the  high  school  selected  shall 
be  a  recognized  high  school  that  offers  a  program  of  studies  extending 
through  two.  three  or  four  school  years,  so  that  every  pupil  shall  receive  in 
regular  order,  four  years  of  high  school  instruction. 

A  recognized  high  school,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  one 
designated  as  such  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  provided, 
that  any  two  or  three-year  high  school,  in  order  to  be  recognized,  shall  pay 
the  tuition  of  such  of  its  graduates  as  may  desire  to  finish  a  four-year  high 
school  course. 

An  eighth-grade  graduate,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  any 
person  of  school  age,  who  offers  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  work  of  the  eight  elementary  grades  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promo- 
tion issued  by  the  teacher  or  school  board  of  the  district  in  which  the  person 
resides,  or  by  sustaining  a  satisfactory  examination  conducted  by  the  county 
superintendent,  or  the  school  board  of  a  district  that  maintains  a  recognized 
high  school. 

All  the  territory  in  each  county  not  included  in  a  district  that  maintains 
a  recognized  high  school  shall  be  regarded  as  a  district  and  be  subject  to  a 
tax  of  not  to  exceed  15  mills  on  each  dollar  valuation  of  the  taxable  property 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  as  provided  by  this  act  The  county  board  shall, 
at  its  September  meeting,  levy  the  amount  of  tax  needed,  as  shown  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  certify  the 
amount  to  the  county  clerk,  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  territory. 
The  taxes,  when  collected,  shall  be  returned  to  the  county  treasurer,  to  be 
held  by  him  as  a  separate  fund  for  the  payment  of  tuition. 

The  tuition  of  pupils  of  this  territory  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 
treasurer,  by  the  order  of  the  county  board,  upon  bills  approved  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools;  but  the  tuition,  in  no  case,  shall  exceed 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school  attended. 

Sec.  2.  An  act  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  Jubr  1, 
1913,  is  hereby  repealed. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  LAW. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  ever  taken  a  more  progressive  step  than 
Illinois  did,  when  it  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  providing  free  high 
school  tuition  to  every  graduate  of  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  the  principle  of  the  law  to  say  that  In  its  administration  certain  defects 
and  limitations  have  appeared  which  should  be  removed  by  amendments. 
The  following  difficulties  have  been  revealed: 

(1)  Under  the  present  law  it  has  been  found  that  many  districts  can 
not  pay  the  tuition  of  their  eighth-grade  graduates  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  a  good  elementary  school.  If  the  law,  in  its  operation,  was  to 
work  an  injustice  to  elementary  education,  it  could  not  avoid  the  con- 
demnation of  thoughtful  people.  Some  districts,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
excessive  tuition  bill,  were  forcing  into  their  schools  ninth  and  tenth  grade 
work,  when  their  teachers  were  not  prepared  to  do  this  without  neglecting 
the  work  In  the  lower  grades.  It  has  also  been  clearly  revealed  that  hun- 
dreds of  districts  could  not  pay  the  tuition  out  of  their  local  revenues. 
These  facts  show  clearly  the  need  of  arranging  a  new  way  for  raising  the 
money  to  pay  Ihls  tuition  and  for  paying  it. 

(2)  Endless  difficulty  arose  in  the  administration  of  the  law  over  the 
definition  of  an  eighth-grade  graduate.    Some  boards  of  directors  would  not 
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grant  any  of  their  pupils  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  eighth  grade. 
When  these  pupils  received  the  county  superintendent's  certificate,  the 
boards  of  directors  refused  to  acknowledge  it  In  some  coimties,  the  county 
niperintendent  did  not  give  the  examination,  and,  therefore,  the  pupils 
were  deprived  of  any  means  of  qualifying  under  the  law.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  a  more  liberal  definition  of  an  eighth-grade  graduate. 

(3)  The  tuition  law  provided  that  tuition  should  be  paid  only  to  high 
schools  offering  a  full  four-year  course.  This  worked  a  decided  hardship  to 
districts  which  were  maintaining  a  two-  or  three-year  high  school.  Many 
parents  preferred  to  have  their  children  attend  a  near  high  school,  even 
though  its  course  was  only  two  years  in  length,  rather  than  have  them  board 
away  from  home  in  order  to  attend  a  four-year  high  school.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  build  up  our  two-  and  three-year  high  schools,  that  the 
law  be  amended  in  this  respect. 

(4)  The  present  law  placed  the  burden  of  securing  the  approval  of  the 
local  board  of  education  upon  the  parent  and  the  burden  of  collecting  the 
tuition  upon  the  high  school  attended.  Of  course,  it  did  not  do  this  in  a 
specific  way,  but  that  was  the  way  the  law  was  operating.  Many  parents 
found  the  difliculty  and  inconvenience  of  securing  the  consent  of  the  direct- 
ors so  great  as  to  practically  defeat  the  law.  It  was  necessary  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  providing  a  new  and  easier  way  for  the  parent  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  school  selected,  and  for  the  high  school  attended  to 
collect  the  tuition  due  it.  A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
present  Assembly  seeking  to  remedy  some  one  or  all  of  these  defects.  Some 
of  these  bills  seek  to  take  the  money  out  of  the  distributive  fund  and  others 
to  levy  a  special  tax. 

We  are  printing  in  this  issue  a  bill  which  seems  to  embody  the  very 
best  of  all  the  bills  before  the  Legislature  which  seek  to  raise  the  tuition  by 
levying  a  special  tax.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  show  that  it  will  cure 
practically  every  one  of  the  defects  here  cited.  Its  number  in  the  House  is 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  in  the  Senate  is  six  hundred  and  nineteen. 
If  you  approve  this  bill,  write  to  your  representatives. 

NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL    TUITION  LAW,    A    JUST    AND    MERITORIOUS 
MEASURE,  WORKS   NO  INJUSTICE  TO   SPRINGFIELD. 

(Statement  made  by  Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.) 

Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  shown  a 
copy  of  the  Springfield  News  of  September  7,  containing  an  article  on 
the  new  high  school  tuition  law.  This  article  charged  that  the  new  high 
school  law  had  been  hastily  passed,  was  unjust  and  would  cause  a  considerable 
financial  loss  to  the  city  of  Springfield.    Mr.  Blair  said  in  substance: 

"I  have  read  the  article  in  your  issue  of  September  7,  setting  forth 
certain  opinions  respecting  the  operation  of  the  new  high  school  tuition 
law  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  Some  of  the  assertions 
contained  in  this  article  are: 

'The  tuition  law  an  injustice^' 

'Makes  big  schools  pay  the  expenses  for  smaller  townships.' 
'Springfield,  big  loser.' 

'Educators  of  the  State  are  incensed  at  the  injustice  of  the  law,  which 
was  passed  in  a  hurry  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  admittedly  without 
due  consideration.' 

"No  one  is  given  as  authority  for  these  assertions,  but  they  have  the 
appearance  of  coming  from  someone  connected  with  the  Springfield  city 
8cho<ris.  As  these  unfounded  and  misleading  criticisms,  directed  against  a 
meritorious  law  may  confuse  and  prejudice  some  school  officers  against  its 
operation,  I  shall  give  a  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  the  character 
of  this  law,  its  passage  and  its  effect  upon  the  city  of  Springfield. 

"The  Forty-eighth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing free  tuition  for  all  eighth  grade  graduates  living  in  school  districts  not 
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proYlding  high  school  privileges.  The  tuition  was  to  be  paid  by  the  districts 
in  which  the  tuition  pupils  resided.  The  principle  of  this  law  represented 
one  of  the  most  advanced  steps  ever  taken  in. school  legislation  in  Illinois, 
but  two  years,  of  trial  revealed  many  serious  defects  in  the  law.  It  was 
found  that  at  least  a  thousand  rural  districts  could  not  pay  this  tuition  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keep  up  a  good  elementary  school.  Moreover,  the  law 
was  very  brief,  and  left  undefined  most  of  the  important  terms,  thus  making 
it  almost  impossible  of  enforcement  in  many  other  districts.  After  a  thr- 
ough discussion  of  the  workings  of  this  law  before  conferences  of  county 
superintendents,  school  officers  and  teachers'  meetings,  it  was  decided  to 
recommend  certain  fundamental  changes  in  the  law  to  the  Forty-ninth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  When  that  session  met  it  was  discov- 
ered that  many  of  its  members  had  come  to  Springfield  committed  to  the 
proposition  of  a  radical  revision  of  the  high  school  tuition  law,  or  its  repeal 
Not  fewer  than  six  bills  were  introduced  seeking  to  effect  needed  changes. 
After  a  most  extended  and  thoroughgoing  consideration  of  these  six  bills 
all  the  differences  except  one  were  compromised,  and  all  the  best  features 
were  consolidated  into  two  bills — ^the  Womack  bill  and  the  Thomason  bill. 
Each  of  these  two  bills  embodied  all  the  recommended  changes  in  the  old 
law,  but  differed  in  the  method  provided  for  paying  the  tuition,  the  Womack 
bill  requiring  the  tuition  to  be  paid  out  of  proceeds  of  a  tax  laid  upon  the 
non-high  school  territory  of  a  county;  the  Thomason  bill  requiring  that 
the  tuition  should  be  paid  out  of  the  county  distributive  fund.  The  Thomsr 
son  bill  was  introduced  In  the  Legislature  March  17,  passed  the  House 
June  10,  passed  the  Senate  June  19  and  became  a  law  on  July  5,  1915." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  was  not  passed  in  a  hurry,  nor  without 
due  consideration.  The  opponents  of  the  law  were  given  an  extended  hear- 
ing before  Governor  Dunne,  who  sought  to  get  him  to  veto  the  measure. 
He  allowed  the  measure  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  This 
opposition  to  the  law  has  come  from  certfiCin  city  superintendents  and 
certain  city  boards  of  education  who  have  been  misled  into  believing  that 
the  taking  of  the  tuition  out  of  the  county  distributive  fund  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  the  city  high  school  districts,  in  that  it  makes  the  city  district  pay 
a  part  of  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  of  the  country  districts.  Some  of  these 
opponents  are  seeking  to  create  the  impression  that  this  provision  in  the 
new  law  robs  the  city  districts  of  money  which  belongs  to  them,  and  gives 
it  to  the  country  school  districts  to  which  It  does  not  belong.  That,  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  contention  set  forth  in  the  article  under  consideration. 

Now,  are  the  taxpayers  of  the  Springfield  School  District  being  robbed 
in  order  to  pay  the  debts  of  country  school  districts  of  Sangamon  Ck>unty? 

A  study  of  the  facts  will  show  that  the  reverse  is  true.  It  will  show 
that  the  country  districts  of  Sangamon  County  will  pay  over  |9,000  towards 
the  upkeep  of  the  Springfield  schools  during  the  year  1915.  It  will  show 
that  the  new  High  School  Tuition  Law,  in  requiring  the  payment  of  the 
tuition  of  country  school  pupils  out  of  the  county  distributive  fund  is  an 
act  of  the  soundest  Justice,  rather  than  an  injustice,  in  that  it  gives  back 
to  these  rural  districts  of  Sangamon  County  a  part  of  the  |9,000  which  has 
been  raised  by  taxation  upon  the  property  of  these  country  districts.  Now, 
what  is  the  county  distributive  fund?  How  is  it  constituted  and  how  is  it 
distributed?  How  is  it  that  Springfield  can  get  |9,000  annually  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  laid  upon  the  property  in  the  rural  districts?  The  county 
distributive  fund  is  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  uniform  tax  laid  upon 
all  the  property  of  the  State.  The  total  amount  raised  by  this  tax  for  the 
State  in  1914  was  three  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  distributed  back  to  the 
counties  by  the  Auditor  upon  the  basis  of  the  school  census.  Some  counties 
get  back  more  than  they  pay  in  in  taxes,  and  others  get  back  less.  The 
counties  where  taxable  wealth  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  get  back  less  than  they  pay  in.  Sangamon  is  such  a  county.  It 
paid  into  the  State  distributive  fund  in  1914,  $51,254.  The  Auditor  appor- 
tioned to  Sangamon  County  on  the  school  census  basis  147,789.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  is  taken  out  of  this  amount  by  the  Auditor  with 
which  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  county  superintendent  of  Sangamon  County. 
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The  remainder,  145,289,  constituted  the  Sangamon  County  distributive  fund 
for  the  year  1914  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  districts  on  the  school 
census  basis.  Now,  it  is  out  of  this  distributive  fund  which  the  new  law 
requires  the  tuition  to  be  paid.  Whether  an  injustice  is  done  to  Springfield, 
whether  she  is  a  "big  loser,"  can  only  be  determined  by  finding  out  how 
much  of  this  distributive  fund  Springfield  paid  in,  how  much  the  country 
school  districts  paid  in  and  how  much  the  city  gets  back  and  how  much  the 
country  districts  get  back. 

Data  gathered  in  this  office  by  Mr.  U.  J.  HofFman,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  from  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Sangamon  County,  show  that  Springfield  paid  in  |20,335  or  44.9  per  cent 
of  this  county  distributive  fund,  and  that  the  country  districts  of  Sangamon 
County  paid  in  124,954  or  55.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount.  When  the 
distribution  was  made  upon  the  school  census  basis,  Springfield  received 
$27,303  or  60.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount,  while  the  country  districts  of 
Sangamon  County  received  only  |17,986  or  39.4  per  cent  of  the  entire  fund. 
Thus  it  is  shown  that  Springfield  paid  into  this  distributive  fund  44.9  per 
cent  and  got  back  60.6  per  cent;  that  it  paid  in  $20,335  and  got  back  $27,303 
or  $6,968  more  than  it  paid  in.  The  country  districts  of  Sangamon  County 
got  back  $5,968  less  than  they  paid  in.  In  other  words,  the  country  districts 
of  Sangamon  County  in  1914  paid  $6,968  into  the  treasury  of  the  Springfield 
District  for  the  support  of  the  Springfield  schools.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
one  connected  with  the  Springfield  schools  has  ever  complained  of  this 
injustice. 

Now,  there  were  159  tuition  pupils  in  Sangamon  County,  in  1914,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  The  average  tuition  charges 
for  the  county  were,  approximately,  $42  per  year.  Therefore,  the  entire 
tuition  bill  of  Sangamon  County  was,  approximately,  $6,678.  It  is  easily 
seen  that  if  the  Springfield  District  had  paid  the  entire  tuition  bill  of 
Sangamon  County  for  1914,  it  would  still  have  retained  a  considerable 
balance  of  money  contributed  by  the  rural  districts  for  the  support  of  the 
Springfield  District  However,  the  new  law  does  not  cover  the  year  1914. 
Let  us  see  what  in  all  probability,  will  be  the  efFect  upon  Springfield  under 
the  operation  of  this  new  law.  Assuming  that  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  will  remain  the  same  and  that  the  school  census  will  remain  the 
same,  it  can  be  shown  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty  what  will  be  the 
results. 

The  distributive  fund  to  be  raised  in  1915  for  the  entire  State  is  four 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  which  will  be  sent  to  Sangamon  County  for 
distribution  to  its  school  districts  after  deducting  the  county  superintend- 
ent's salary,  will  be,  approximately,  $61,208.  Of  this  amount  Springfield 
will  have  paid  in  $27,483,  and  will  get  back  $37,092,  or  $9,609  more  than 
it  paid  in.  The  country  districts  of  Sangamon  County  will  have  paid  in 
$33,725  and  will  get  back  $24,116,  or  $9,609  less  than  they  paid  in,  and  with 
every  increase  in  the  Stiette  distributive  fund  the  amount  paid  by  the  country 
districts  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Springfield  schools  will  be  increased. 
Now,  if  the  new  High  School  Tuition  Law  requires  that  Springfield  should 
IMiy  all  the  tuition  bill  for  the  country  districts  of  Sangamon  County,  it 
could  do  it  out  of  the  $9,609  which  the  country  districts  are  paying  into 
the  Springfield  treasury.  Would  that  be  an  injustice?  But  the  law  does 
not  require  anything  of  that  kind.  It  requires  that  the  tuition  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  distributive  fund  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  districts. 
Now,  what  will  the  tuition  of  Sangamon  County  probably  amoimt  to  for  the 
year  1915  and  how  much  of  it  will  Springfield  probably  have  to  pay? 

The  rate  of  increase  in  high  school  attendance  was  8.2  per  cent  for  1913. 
At  that  rate  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  tuition  pupils  in  Sangamon 
County  in  1915  will  be  about  172.  Placing  the  average  rate  of  tuition  at  $50, 
which  is  $8  higher  than  last  year,  the  total  tuition  bill  for  the  county  would 
be  $8,600.  This  amount  deducted  from  the  county  fund,  leaves  $52,608  for 
distribution  to  the  various  districts  of  the  county.  Of  this  amount  Spring- 
field will  receive  $31,880  or  $4,577  more  than  it  received  In  1914.  Does  that 
indicate  that  Springfield  is  a  "big  loser"  or  is,  in  any  sense  being  robbed? 
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Or  to  state  It  in  another  way,  in  1915  Springfield  District  would  receiye 
19,609  which  was  raised  by  taxation  on  the  country  districts  of  Sangamon 
County.  Springfield  will  pay  $5,168  out  of  the  county  tuition  bill,  leaving 
her  as  a  gift  14,441  from  the  districts.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  this  the 
Springfield  districts  will  receive  in  tuition  for  the  90  tuition  pupils  attending 
.  the  Springfield  High  School  |4,500,  making  in  all  |8,941  which  Springfield 
will  receive  by  gift  and  by  tuition  from  the  country  districts  of  Sangamon 
County.  If  there  is  any  injustice  in  the  new  High  School  Tuition  Law,  that 
injustice  is  not  against  the  Springfield  District.  And,  what  is  true  of  the 
relation  of  the  Springfield  District  to  the  rural  districts  of  Sangamon  County 
is  true  of  every  large  city  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  rural  districts 
of  its  county. 

The  law  is  a  just  and  a  meritorious  measure  and  should  be  supported  by 
every  ptiblic  school  man  who  takes  a  broad  and  unselfish  view  of  public 
education. 

• 
THE  SANITATION  LAW  PROVIDES. 

First — ^That  the  minimum  school  year  shall  be  ^even  months. 

Second — ^The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  the 
specifications  for  the  minimum  requirements,  for  the  proper  heating,  venti- 
lating, lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire  which 
every  schoolroom  shall  have. 

Third — Boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  education,  before  erecting  or 
remodeling  a  school  building  shall  submit  their  plans  for  the  items  in  the 
foregoing  to  the  county  superintendent  who  shall  approve  all  those  which 
comply  substantially  with  the  requirements. 

Fourth — The  county  superintendent  shall  inspect  all  schools  annually 
and  shall  report  to  the  township  trustees  whether  the  schools  comply  with 
the  Sanitation  Law. 

Fifth — The  township  trustees  shall  withhold  the  State  distributive  fund 
from  those  districts  which  do  not  comply,  until  the  county  superintendent 
notifies  them  that  the  requirements  have  been  met 

Sixth — The  county  superintendent  is  empowered  to  condemn  school 
buildings  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  State  F^re 
Marshal  and  the  State  Architect 

Seventh — For  buildings  to  be  erected  the  penalty  becomes  operative  at 
once.  For  buildings  already  in  use  penalties  do  not  become  operative  until 
March  1,  1917. 

The  amendments  to  the  several  sections  are  given  herewith: 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be: 

Paragraph  Thirteen, — To  prepare  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  State  Architect  and  Uie  State  Fire  Marshal,  for  school  directors 
and  boards  of  education  specifications  for  the  minimum  requirements  for 
the  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety 
against  fire  which  will  conserve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  public  schools. 

Sec.  15.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  of 
schools: 

Paragraph  Twenty, — To  inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against 
fire  for  public  schoolrooms  and  buildings  submitted  to  him  by  boards  of 
education  or  boards  of  directors,  and  to  approve  all  those  which  comply 
substantially  with  the  specifications  prepared  and  published  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Paragraph  Twenty-one. — To  inspect  all  public  schools  under  his  super- 
vision and  notify  in  writing  before  the  first  day  of  April  the  board  of  school 
trustees  or  other  boards  exercising  similar  functions,  whether  the  several 
schools  in  their  jurisdiction  have  or  have  not  been  kept  as  required  by  law. 

Paragraph  Twenty-two. — To  request  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  or  the  State  Architect  to  inspect  public  school  buildings  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy.    It  shall  be 
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the  duty  of  these  officials  to  inspect  such  huildings  and  to  state  in  writing 
In  what  particular  they  are  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy,  ffpon 
the  receipt  of  such  statement  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
condemn  the  building  and  notify  in  writing  the  board  of  directors  or  board 
of  education,  stating  specifically  the  reasons  for  such  condemnation.  He 
shall  also  notify,  in  writing,  the  board  of  school  trustees  that  the  school  so 
condemned  is  not  kept  as  required  by  law. 

Sec.  35.  When  the  board  of  trustees  has  had  notice  from  the  county 
saperintendent  of  schools  that  a  district  has  not  kept  school  as  required  by 
law,  the  part  of  the  distributive  fund  apportioned  to  such  district  shall  be 
withheld  until  the  county  superintendent  has  given  notice  in  writing  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with.  The  amount  with- 
held shall  then  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  district:  Provided^,  in  cases 
where  the  schoolhouses  were  already  In  use  for  school  purposes  July  1,  1915, 
and  do  not  comply  with  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  pupils  as  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
distributive  fund  shall  not  be  withheld  until  after  March  1,  1917. 

Sec.  114.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  following  additional 
daties: 

Paragraph  Nine. — To  establish  and  keep  In  operation  for  at  least  seven 
months  in  each  year,  and  longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  qf  free 
schools  for  the  accommodations  of  all  persons  in  the  district  over  the%ge  of 
six  and  under  twenty-one  years  and  to  secure  for  all  such  persons  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  an  equal  education  in  such  schools. 

Sec.  119.  Before  erecting  or  remodeling  a  public  school  building  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  board  of  education  in  districts  containing  fewer 
than  100,000  inhabitants  shall  submit  the  plans  and  specifications  respecting 
beating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against 
Are  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  his  approval. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  re- 
siding in  districts  which  do  not  provide  four  years  of  recognized  high  school 
work  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  pa3anent  of  tuition  to  any  recognized  public 
high  school  for  the  completion  of  such  portion  of  a  four  year  course  as  Is 
not  provided  by  the  home  districts.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  select  the 
high  school  to  be  attended  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high  school  board 
and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  school  selected  may 
be  any  recognized  two,  three  or  four  year  public  high  school. 

Sec.  2.  An  eighth  grade  graduate,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
person  of  school  age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  first  eight  grades  of  school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promotion 
issued  by  the  home  school  board  or  by  passing  an  examination  set  by  the 
county  superintendent  or  by  a  recognized  high  school. 

Sec.  3.  A  recognized  high  school,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
public  high  school  providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  clerks  of 
6cho(d  boards  in  the  districts  where  tuition  pupils  reside,  and  the  clerks  of 
boards  of  the  high  schools  attended  by  pupils  not  residents  of  such  high 
school  districts,  shall  report,  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
where  such  pupils  reside  the  names  of  such  pupils  and  the  tuition  charges 
for  same,  and  the  school  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  the  name  of  the 
bigh  school  attended,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  each  county,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  pupils 
from  his  county  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  high  school  attended,  shall  pay  all  such 
tuition  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  in  control  of  such  high  schools  out  of 
the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  that  county  before  distributing  the  same 
as  now  provided  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  of  his  transactions  relating 
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thereto  to  the  township  treasurers  of  his  county  and  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  of  that  year. 

Sfc.  6.  The  county  superintendent  of  any  county  may  limit  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  his  county  to  forty  dollars,  but  in  such 
case  shall  notify  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county  of  his  action  before 
the  opening  of  the  school  year:  Provided,  that  the  tuition  in  no  Instance 
shall  be  greater  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school 
selected,  and  that  when  a  pupil  attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition 
shall  be  estimated  upon  the  number  of  months  attended. 

TEXTBOOK  LEGISLATION. 

Ehrery  session  of  the  Legislature  finds  the  educational  committees  strug- 
gling with  a  number  of  bills  relating  to  the  textbook  situation.  Any  careful 
student  of  our  public  schools  will  not  deny  that  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in 
our  present  textbook  plan.  Our  school  system  in  Illinois  is  based  largely 
upon  the  local  control  idea.  It  is  decentralized.  Every  district  feels  its  own 
local  independence  and  resents,  in  a  way,  any  attempt  to  make  it  conform 
to  general  plans,  unless  it  is  convinced  that  this  general  plan  is  good  for  it. 
It  has  become  very  apparent  that  the  adoption  of  textbooks  by  the  local 
districts  works  a  great  hardship  upon  the  working  people  of  the  State,  who, 
in  addUion  to  the  expense  of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  have  the 
additional  expense  of  buying  new  schoolbooks  for  their  children.  It  is  this 
fact,  mainly,  which  has  led  the  laboring  organizations  of  the  State  to  stand 
for  State  uniformity  of  textbooks.  This  would  remove  the  hardship,  of 
course,  within  State  lines.  It  would  leave,  however,  the  situation  practically 
as  it  is  now  for  all  the  places  on  the  border  of  the  State.  Working  people 
moving  from  East  St  Louis  to  St  Louis  would  meet  with  the  same  difficulty, 
unless  the  state  of  Missouri  had  the  same  uniform  text  that  Illinois  had. 
One  of  th^  impediments  in  the  way  of  State  uniformity  has  been  the  injec- 
tion of  another  idea  into  the  program.  That  idea  has  been  cheapness. 
EiVery  once  in  a  while  certain  people  get  the  notion  that  the  children  of  the 
State  are  being  robbed  by  the  textbook  firms,  and  that  some  law,  which  will 
fix  a  flat  price  for  textbooks  should  be  adopted  in  order  to  cure  this  fault 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  instances  books  cost  entirely  too  much, 
but  it  is  often  the  cheap  book  which  is  the  most  expensive.  The  book  which 
has  the  best  quality  of  material  and  the  best  mechanical  workmanship,  and, 
therefore,  sells  for  a  larger  price  may  be  in  reality  the  cheapest  book  on  the 
market  Whenever  these  two  groups  which  favor  State  uniformity  can  get 
together  on  a  bill  which  will  provide  a  method  whereby  the  children  of  the 
State  may  be  given  the  very  best  uniform  set  of  books  at  the  very  best  price 
at  which  these  books  are  sold  in  other  states  under  similar  conditions,  we 
will  have  legislation  on  this  important  subject. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  recently  about  the  violation  of  the 
principle  of  the  distributive  fund  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  a  few 
facts  and  discover  from  them,  if  possible,  what  the  principle  of  the  distribu- 
tive fund  is. 

In  1855  the  General  Assembly  padsed  a  law  providing  for  the  levy  of  a 
two-mill  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  several 
counties  upon  the  minor  census  as  taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
State  Auditor,  after  ascertaining  how  much  was  due  each  county,  sent  a 
warrant  to  the  county  superintendent  for  that  amount  Thereupon  the 
county  superintendent  apportioned  and  distributed  the  total  amount  received 
by  him  to  the  several  townships  of  the  county  upon  the  minor  census  of 
each  township  as  reported  to  him.  When  the  fund  reached  the  township 
treasurer  it  was  mingled  with  other  township  funds  and  became  the. town- 
ship distributive  fund.  Out  of  this  the  law  provided  that  the  compensation 
and  expenses  of  the  township  treasurers  and  trustees  should  be  paid  before 
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distributing  the  remainder  to  the  several  districts  upon  the  minor  censas, 
locally  taken.  The  amount  thus  paid  to  the  township  treasurers  and  trustees 
before  the  money  reached  the  school  district  was  $220»762  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915. 

Again,  the  law  provided  that  the  county  superintendents'  salaries  for 
the  several  counties  should  be  paid  out  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties  before  distributing  the  remainder,  as  required  by  law. 
The  total  annual  amount  taken  out  of  the  distributive  fund  for  such  pur- 
pose has  been  approximately  $240,000  since  the  year  1905.  This  amount 
has  never  been  distributed  to  the  townships  and  districts  on  the  minor 
census  basis. 

In  1915  the  General  Assembly,  after  adding  a  million  dollars  to  the 
State  distributive  fund,  passed  two  laws  apportioning  large  sums  out  of 
that  fund.  One  was  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  which 
takes  out  of  the  distributive  fund  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  one- 
mill  tax,  about  $125,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

Another  law  provided  that  out  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties  should  be  paid  the  tuition  of  all  non-resident  pupils  attend- 
ing recognized  high  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amount  will  be 
upwards  of  $500,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  concern- 
ing the  State  distributive  fund,  legally  called  the  common  school  fund. 

Now,  from  this  statement  of  facts,  what  is  the  principle  of  this  fund? 
Does  the  principle  lie  solely  in  the  distribution  phase?  Is  any  departure 
from  distributing  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  back  to  the  districts  upon  the 
minor  census  a  violation  of  that  principle?  If  so,  the  Legislature  has 
violated  that  principle  from  the  very  beginning.  It  has  enacted  laws  by 
which  over  a  million  dollars  is  taken  annually  out  of  this  fund  before  it  is 
distributed  to  the  districts  upon  the  minor  census. 

There  are  at  least  three  sets  of  opinions  on  this  matter: 

First — There  are  those  who  maintain  stoutly*  that  every  dollar  of  this 
State  fund  should  find  its  way  back  to  the  districts  upon  the  minor  census 
basis.  According  to  this  group,  every  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  appro- 
priating any  of  this  fund  for  other  than  district  purposes  is  a  violation  of 
the  distributive  principle. 

Second — ^There  is  another  group  who  hold  that  appropriations  from  this 
fund  may  be  made  to  certain  purposes  approved  by  them  without  violating 
the  principle  of  the  distributive  fund,  but  that  other  appropriations  made 
for  purposes  not  approved  by  them  are  violations  of  the  principle  of  this 
fund. 

Third — ^Another  group  holds  that  the  main  purpose,  and,  therefore,  the 
principle  of  the  State  common  school  fund  tax,  is  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  organizing  and  administering  a  State  system  of  public  educa- 
tion whereby  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  secure  a  good  common  school 
education.  These  hold  that  the  method  of  distribution  is  not  the  essence  or 
the  principle  of  the  State  common  school  fund,  but  that  its  principle  Is  to 
aid  in  providing  the  elements  of  a  common  education — including  a  high 
school  education — to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  They  believe  that  every 
law  which  appropriates  any  portion  of  this  fund  must  be  justified  or  con- 
demned upon  the  ground  that  it  does  or  does  not  make  more  certain  that 
all  the  children  of  the  State  shall  receive  a  good  common  school  education 
extending  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school. 

THE  TWO  MILL  TAX. 

There  are  many  important  measures  before  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature.  People  will  differ  in  their  view  as  to  the  relative  Importance 
of  a  number  of  these  bills.  There  is,  however,  a  very  general  agreement 
that  the  most  important  bill  of  all  is  that  which  seeks  to  re-establish  the 
two-mill  tax  as  the  common  school  distributive  fund.  The  history  of  it  has 
been  told  so  often  that  it  seems  needless  to  state  it  again.    When  the  public 
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school  system  was  laid  upon  a  real  and  permanent  foundation  In  1855,  a 
tax  of  two  mills  was  placed  upon  all  tbe  property  of  tbe  State,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  school  districts  of  the  State 
upon  the  school  census.  That  tax  was  paid  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
until  1870.  The  new  constitution  made  it  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  specifically  all  the  moneys  that,  in  any  way,  came  Into  the 
State  treasury.  It  was  suggested  that  in  lieu  of  the  two-mill  tax,  the  Legis- 
lature would,  therefore,  appropriate  a  given  amoimt  for  each  biennium. 
As  the  distributive  fund  at  that  time  was  yielding  $900,000,  it  was  consid- 
ered wise  and  generous  for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  a  million  dollars 
annually  for  the  next  biennium,  and  the  law  relating  to  the  two-mill  tax 
was  modified  so  that  each  succeeding  Legislature  down  to  that  which  met 
in  1909  simply  appropriated,  in  lieu  of  the  two-mill  tax,  a  million  dollars 
annually. 

The  State  Teachers*  Association  had  begun  a  campaign  as  far  back  as 
1880  to  restore  this  two-mill  tax.  Most  of  the  early  efforts,  however,  were 
defeated  by  asking  the  Legislature  for  large  appropriations,  such  as  five 
million  of  dollars  annually. 

In  1909,  the  educational  commission  representing  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  decided  to  ask  for  an  addition  of  one  million  dollars  to  the  dis- 
tributive fund,  with  the  understanding  that  at  each  subsequent  session  of 
the  Legislature  another  million  should  be  added  until  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  proceeds  of  a  two-mill  tax  was  reached.  Since  that  time  another  million 
has  been  added,  making  the  distributive  fund  three  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  It  would  take  another  million  and  a  half,  or  approximately  four 
millions  and  a  half  altogether,  to  equal  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax.  It 
has  been  found  absolutely  impossible,  by  local  taxation,  to  provide  many  of 
the  things  that  are  now  being  demanded  of  the  public  schools.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  distributive  fund  will  make  possible  such  achievements. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  BILL  PREPARED  BY  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

We  are  presenting  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  the 
first  draft  of  a  bill  on  Vocational  Education  proposed  by  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Association.  It  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  teacher,  patron 
and  taxpayer. 

PBRAMBLB. 

Whebeas,  The  prosperity,  welfare,  and  progress  of  the  State  de];>end 
both  upon  a  high  level  of  general  intelligence  among  all  the  people  and 
upon  a  high  level  of  specialized  skill  and  efficiency  in  the  various  trades, 
emplo3rment8,  and  occupations;  and 

Whebeas,  Adequate  provisions  have  not  been  generally  made  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  type  of  vocational  education  that  will 
develop  such  specialized  skill  and  efficiency;  and 

Whebeas,  In  the  absence  of  adequate  provisions  for  such  vocational 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls 
leave  the  schools  soon  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  are  consequently  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  school  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  distinctly  need  the  guidance,  instruction,  and  discipline 
which  the  school  can  pro  Tide;  and 

Whfbeas,  The  provisions  of  facilities  and  opportunities  for  such  voca- 
tional education  will  tend  to  increase  the  wealth  and  enhance  the  prosperity 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  to  decrease  poverty,  to  diminish  vice  and  crime, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  the  people;  and 

Whebeas,  The  interests  of  public  economy  can  be  best  subserved  by 
making  provisions  for  vocational  education  in  the  present  public  school 
system  of  the  State,  thereby  preventing  needless  duplications  of  buildings, 
teachers,  classes,  equipments,  and  administrative  machinery;  and 

Whebeas,  The  interests  of  democracy  and  of  equal  opportunity  are  best 
subserved  by  schools  which  permit  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  children 
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of  the  poor,  the  children  of  the  native  bom  and  the  children  of  the  immi- 
grant, to  meet  on  equal  footing  and  to  profit  by  mutual  acquaintanceship, 
by  mutual  cooperation  in  common  tasks  and  duties,  and  by  mutual  compe- 
tition; and 

Wherkas,  Provisions  for  vocational  education  which  would  segregate 
children  upon  an  economic  or  social  or  industrial  basis  would  tend  toward 
social  stratification  and  would  consequently  be  inconsistent  with  American 
ideals  as  hitherto  so  clearly  typified  by  our  democratic  system  of  public 
schools;  and 

WuEBEAS,  Provisions  for  vocational  education  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  should  always 
leave  a  reasonable  margin  of  time  and  opportunity  for  non-vocational 
studies  that  aim  to  prepare  for  the  broader  duties  of  citizenship;  and 

Whereas,  Any  system  of  vocational  education  which  is  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  State  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  stated  in  this  preamble; 

Thebefobk,  The  following  bill  is  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  promoting  vocational  education  by  adapting  the  public  schoc^s  of 
Illinois  to  the  demands  of  modem  conditions,  without  destroying  the  unity 
of  our  present  free  school  system. 

A   BILL  FOR 

An  Act  to  establish  and  promote  vocational  education  and  to  provide  State 

aid  therefor. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  (General  Assemblj/:  That  in  order  to  establish  and  promote 
Toeational  education  in  the  artisan  trades,  agriculture,  commercial  and 
business  pursuits,  and  the  household  arts,  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  there  is  hereby  established  a  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  2.  State  boabd  of  vocational  education — how  constituted.]  The 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  the  executive  officer 
and  chairman  of  said  board,  and  six  (6)  persons,  either  men  or  women,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall  serve  for  two  years,  two  for  four  years,  and 
two  for  six  years  from  July  1,  1915,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
and  qualified;  and  successors  in  each  class  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  Two  of  the  appointive  members  of  said  board  shall  be  employers 
of  Utbor;  two  shall  be  employees,  or  recognized  representatives  of  organized 
labor;  and  two  shall  be  persons  engaged  in  educational  work. 

Sec.  3.  State  board — obganizatton  and  meetings.]  Within  thirty  days 
after  the  appointment  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  said  board 
shall  meet  in  Springfield  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  and  organize.  Said 
board  shall  meet  thereafter  at  stated  intervals,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
four  (4)  times  during  each  year,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  chairman,  or  upon  a  call  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members. 
A  majority  of  the  members  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  State  board — ^powebs  and  duties.]  The  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  shall  haPve  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  define  the  minimum  qualifications  of  teachers  of  vocational 
subjects. 

(2)  To  determine  what  subjects,  courses  and  classes  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

(3)  To  provide  for  inspection  through  duly  authorized  agents  of  school 
districts  seeking  State  aid. 

(4)  To  establish  all  further  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

(5)  To  approve  of  the  payment  of  State  aid,  as  hereinafter  provided  to 
such  districts  as  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
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All  inspectors,  visitors  and  other  officials  of  said  board  shall  be  appointed 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
shall  be  considered  as  deputies  working  from  his  office. 

Sec.  5.  State  board — befobts  and  recommendations.]  Said  board  shall 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  training  of 
skilled  workmen  as  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  and  for  the  training  of 
experienced  teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  the  arts,  trades  and  employ- 
ments included  within  the  scope  of  this  act  Said  board  shall  also  Investigate 
the  facts  regarding  the  supply  of  .and  demand  for  the  various  types  of  skill 
and  efficiency,  the  measures  required  or  desirable  for  the  development  of 
such  skill  and  efficiency,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  affect  the  policy  of 
the  State  regarding  vocational  education,  and  shall  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  results  of  such  Investigations  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  extending  or  restricting  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Seo.  6.  State  board — ^expenses  and  per  diem.]  The  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  be  reimbursed-  by  the  State  for  expenses 
incurred  in  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of  said  board,  and  upon  the  meet- 
ings of.  regularly  appointed  committees  of  said  board.  The  appointive 
members  shall  receive  $10  for  each  day's  attendance  upon  regular  or  special 
meetings  of  said  board. 

Sec.  7.  How  provisions  may  be  accepted  by  school  districts.]  Any  school 
district  of  Illinois  having  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  may  elect  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  board  of  education 
or  other  governing  body  of  said  district 

Or,  upon  petition  of  five  (5)  per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  a  school 
district  having  a  population  of  more  than  1,000,  the  board  of  education  or 
other  governing  body  of  said  district  shall  submit  to  the  qualified  voters  of 
said  district  the  following  proposal: 

Shall (here  Insert  the  official  designation  of  said  district) 

establish  and  conduct  vocational  courses  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 

of  "An  Act  to  establish  and  promote  vocational  education  and  to  provide 

State  aid  therefor/'  approved 1915,  and  in  force 1915. 

Said  proposal  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next  regular  school  election 
following  the  receipt  of  said  petition;  or  in  districts  where  the  board  of 
education  or  other  governing  body  Is  not  elected  by  the  people  of  the  district, 
said  proposal  shall  be  submitted  at  such  general  election  as  is  designated  in 
said  petition;  but  in  either  case  said  petition  must  have  been  submitted  to 
said  board  or  other  governing  body  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  said 
election.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  at  said  election  are  affirmative, 
said  districts  shall  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  Council  on  vocational  education — how  constituted.]  When  a 
school  district  has  elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  accord- 
ance with  either  of  the  methods  provided  In  the  preceding  section,  thera 
shall  be  established  In  said  district  a  council  on  vocational  education,  which 
shall  be  constituted  as  follows:  The  superintendent  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  school  or  schools  of  said  district  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  said 
council,  and  four  persons,  men  or  women,  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  of 
education  or  other  governing  body  of  said  district,  two  of  whom  shall  serve 
for  one  year,  and  two  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified;  and  successors  in  each  class  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Two  of  the  elective  members  shall  be  employers  of  labor  and  two 
Fhall  be  employees.  Any  vacancy  in  said  council  shall  be  filled  for  the  unex- 
pired term  by  the  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body  of  the  district. 

Sec.  9.  Council  on  vocational  education — powers  and  duties.]  The  mem- 
bers of  said  council  on  vocational  education  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  with 
the  said  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body,  and  to  take  part  in  all 
discussion  pertaining  to  vocational  education.  Said  council  shall  have  the 
power  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  propose  to  said  board  of  education  or  other 
governing  body  plans  for  the  organization  and  teaching  of  vocational  subjects 
and  courses,  and  said  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body  shall 
confer  with,  and  seek  the  advice  of  said  council  on  all  matters  relating  to 
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Tocational  education  under  the  proyisions  of  this  act,  and  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  qualification  of  teachers  employed  to  teach  such  subjects  and 
courses. 

Skc.  10.  Pbovisions  bbgabdino  suBJEcrs,  COUB8E8  AND  CLASSES.]  Vocational 
subjects,  courses,  and  classes  coming  under  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be 
open  only  to  persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  who 
have  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
elementary  schools  except  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  such  subjects, 
courses  and  classes  shall  be  actually  vocational  in  character  in  that  each 
shall  aim  primarily  to  develop  specific  skill  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
trades,  arts,  employments,  or  occupations  named  in  section  1  of  this  act; 
but  subjects  or  courses  that  aim  to  furnish  scientific  principles  directly 
related  to  said  specific  skill,  or  subjects  or  courses  that  deal  with  the  history 
of  said  trades,  arts,  employments,  or  occupations,  shall,  under  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Bducation,  be  considered  as  also 
coming  under  the  term  of  this  act 

No  plan  of  vocational  subjects,  courses,  or  classes  for  which  State  aid 
is  given,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  require  a  person  or  group  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  to  devote  all  of  the  school  work 
of  any  given  school  term  to  such  vocational  subjects,  courses,  or  classes; 
but  every  plan  proposed  for  any  person  or  group  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  shall  leave  a  reasonable  margin  of  time  and 
opportunity  for  subjects,  courses,  or  classes  that  are  primarily  designed  to 
fit  said  person  or  persons  for  the  broader  duties  of  citizenship.  Programs  or 
curriculums  of  vocational  subjects  or  courses  which  may  be  established  as 
hereinafter  provided  exclusively  for  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body  be 
exclusively  vocational  in  character,  content  and  purpose. 

Persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  who  have  not 
completed  the  first  eight  years  of  the  elementary  schools  may  be  admitted 
to  such  vocational  subjects,  courses,  or  classes  as  they  can  pursue  with 
profit;  and  the  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body  shall  provide 
for  such  person  or  persons  additional  subjects  or  courses  adapted  as  far  as 
may  be  to  their  abilities,,  and  designed  to  fit  them  to  discharge  in  as  high 
a  degree  as  possible  the  broader  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  board  of  education  or  other  governing  body  may  make  provisions 
for  evening  classes  and  short  courses,  for  continuation  schools  or  classes, 
and  for  part-time  cooperative  agreements  between  the  schools  and  the 
industries,  businesses  and  other  occupational  pursuits  of  the  community; 
said  proposals  to  be  put  into  operation  only  under  the  rules  which  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  shall  formulate:  And  it  is  lurther  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  preclude  the  establishment  of  such  continua- 
tion schools,  evening  classes,  and  short  courses,  for  persons  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  not  subject  to  the  restrictions  regarding  nonvocatlonal 
work. 

Sec.  11.  Special  tax  levy  by  boards  or  education.]  The  board  of  educa- 
tion or  other  body  having  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes  of  a  school 
district  which  has  elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
have  power  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  said 
district,  in  addition  to  the  tax  levy  now  provided  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  provided  by  law  for  general  school  purposes.  The  proceeds  of  said 
special  tax  levy  shall  be  used  only  to  establish  and  support  vocational 
education  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  12.  State  aid  to  laboeb  school  districts.]  Any  school  district  which 
has  elected  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  which  has  estab- 
lished and  maintained  for  one  school  year  vocational  subjects,  courses,  and 
classes,  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  shall  receive 
from  the  State  treasury  annually  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  (^)  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  salaries 
of  teachers  employed  to  teach  such  subjects,  courses,  or  classes,  in  case  said 
teachers  give  all  of  the  time  for  which  said  salary  is  paid  to  said  teaching. 
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and  a  proportionate  amount  in  case  said  teachers  devote  to  said  teaching 
only  a  part  of  the  time  for  which  said-  full  salaries  are  paid.  And  it  is 
furthermore  provided  that  said  district  shall  receive  from  the  State  treasury 
annually  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  addi- 
tional sum  equal  to  one-half  (^)  of  the  amount  expended  for  supplies 
provided  exclusively  for  the  teaching  of  said  subjects,  courses,  and  classes; 
but  no  payment  from  the  State  shall  b<^  made  to  any  school  district  on 
account  of  extensions  or  additions  made  to  irhe  school  plant  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  on  account  of  permanent  equipment 
purchased  for  said  vocational  subjects,  courses  or  classes.  The  State  Board 
of  Vocational  Education  shall  withhold  payment  until  it  is  satisfied  that  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act  have  been  met  by  the  district  requesting  such 
aid  from  the  State. 

All  payments  from  the  State  treasury  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  made  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  upon 
the  presentation  of  vouchers  duly  certified  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

Seo.  13.  State  aid  to  smalu:b  school  distbicts.]  Any  school  district  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  with  a  population  of  less  than  1,000,  which  maintains  a 
high  school  course  extending  at  least  four  years  beyond  the  eighth  year  of 
the  elementary  schools,  and  which  in  said  course  makes  special  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  the  artisan  trades,  agriculture,  the  commercial  subjects 
or  the  household  arts,  or  any  combination  of  said  courses  or  subjects,  shall 
receive  from  the  State  treasury  annually  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  ( ^ )  of  the  salaries  of  teachers 
engaged  in  the  teaching  of  said  subjects,  and  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  (%) 
of  the  cost  of  the  supplies  annually  purchased  exclusively  to  facilitate  said 
teaching;  and  if  said  teachers  give  only  a  part  of  the  time  to  the  teaching 
of  said  subjects  or  courses,  the  payment  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
spent  in  the  teaching  of  said  subjects  or  courses.  The  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  said  payments, 
and  shall  formulate  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  minimum  qualifica- 
tions of  said  teachers  and  governing  the  scope  and  content  of  said  subjects 
and  courses,  and  may  withhold  payment  from,  said  district  until  it  is 
satisfied  that  the  conditions  of  this  act  have  been  met 

Sec.  14.  State  aid  to  bubal  Disimors,  binoic  ob  combined.]  Any  school 
district  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  which  establishes  and  maintains 
courses  in  agriculture  or  in  household  arts,  or  in  both,  for  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  shall  receive  from  the  State  treasury  annually  out  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  ( ^ ) 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  said  subjects  and  an  additional  sum 
equal  to  one-half  (^)  of  the  expenditures  made  during  the  year  for  supplies 
used  exclusively  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  said  subjects.  If  only  part  of 
the  time  of  said  teacher  or  teachers  for  which  salary  is  paid  Is  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  said  subjects  or  courses,  the  payment  shall  be  proportionate 
to  the  time  spent.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  two  or  more  school 
districts  from  combining  to  employ  teachers  who  shall  go  from  district  to 
district  offering  instruction  and  giving  demonstrations  in  said  subjects  and 
courses,  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  said  teachers  to  be  prorated  among 
the  several  districts,  and  the  State  to  reimburse  each  district  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  prevent  said  school  district  or  combinations  of  school  districts 
from  organizing  evening  classes  or  continuation  classes  for  persons 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  from  employing  teachers  under  terms 
of  this  act  for  teaching  said  classes.  But  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Ekiucation  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  minimum  qualifications  of 
all  teachers  provided  for  or  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  to  establish  rules 
governing  the  nature  and  content  of  the  subjects  or  courses  taught  in  the 
classes  named  in  this  section,  and  said  board  shall  approve  the  payment 
of  State  aid  to  said  district  or  districts  only  when  it  is  satisfied  that  its 
rules  and  other  conditions  of  this  act  have  been  met 
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A  DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROPOSED  BY  THE 
COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

A  BUI. 

Fob  Ai7  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system 

of  vocati(mal  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlHnois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  State  boabd  op  vocational  education.] 
(1)  The  general  supervision  of  public  vocational  education  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  nine  members,  which  shall  be  styled 
the  "State  Board  of  Vocational  Education." 

(2)  On  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  July,  1915,  the  Qovemor  shall 
appoint  eight  persons,  men  or  women,  citizens  and  residents  of  Illinois,  who 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio,  shall  constitute  the 
board.  Two  of  the  eight  members  appointed  shall  be  employers  of  labor,  two 
shall  be  skilled  employees,  two  shall  be  farmers,  or  persons  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  one  shall  be  a  person  who  has  m^de  a 
special  study  of  women's  work  in  the  fine  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or  the 
home  arts,  and  one  shall  be  an  educator. 

(3)  At  the  time  of  appointment  the  Governor  shall  designate  three  of 
the  eight  appointive  members  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  first  day  of  July,  1915,  three  for  two  years  from  the  said  date,  and  two 
for  three  years  from  the  said,  date;  and  annually  thereafter,  during  the 
month  of  June  immediately  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms 
of  the  members  first  or  subsequently  appointed,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
successors  to  those  members  of  the  board  whose  terms  expire  upon  the 
succeeding  first  day  of  July,  such  appointees  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  except  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall 
be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

(4)  The  board  shall  always  be  so  constituted,  and  vacancies  on  the 
board  shall  always  be  so  filled,  that  two  of  the  eight  appointive  members 
shall  be  employers  of  labor,  two  shall  be  skilled  employees,  two  shall  be 
farmers,  or  persons  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  one 
shall  be  a  person  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  women's  work  in  the 
fine  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or  the  home  arts,  and  one  shall  be  an  educator. 

(5)  Not  more  than  three  of  the  eight  appointive  members  at  any  one 
time  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county. 

(6)  At  the  time  of  the  first  appointment  of  members  of  the  State  board, 
under  this  act,  the  Governor  shall  designate  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
board  to  act  as  chairman  for  one  year,  or  until  a  successor  shall  be  elected 
bj  the  board. 

Sec.  2.  Organization  of  state  board.]  (1)  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
eight  members  hereinabove  provided  for  are  appointed,  the  chairman  shall 
call  the  board  together  for  organization  and  the  transaction  of  other  bus- 
iness, at  the  seat  of  government,  where  the  board  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
State  with  a  permanent  office  and  with  office  furniture. 

(2)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  after  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each 
year,  except  as  hereinabove  provided,  the  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  from 
its  own  number,  to  hold  office  for  a  year  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board 
and  to  sign  the  proceedings  thereof  when  recorded,  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  or  by  the  rules  of  the 
board.  If  the  chairman  shall  be  absent  from  any  meeting,  or  be  incapac- 
itated, or  shall  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  chairman 
pro  tempore  may  be  elected  by  the  board. 

(3)  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  and  fix  the  duties  and  com- 
pensation of  the  office. 

(4)  The  board  may  also  appoint  such  other  employees  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  said  board,  and 
prescribe  their  duties,  compensation,  and  term  of  employment  Such 
appointments,  other  than  those  of  secretary,  of  teachers,  of  experts  tem- 
porarily employed,  and  other  positions  which  may  be  exempted  by  the  State 
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Civil  Service  Commission,  shall  be  Included  in  the  classified  civil  service 
of  the  State,  and  shall  be  made,  and  be,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  an  act 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of  Illinois," 
approved  May  11,  1905,  in  force  July  1,  1905,  and  acts  amendatory  thereto. 

(5)  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  to  govern  its  proceedings;  and  it  shall  adopt  and  use  a  seal,  for 
the  authentication  of  its  records  and  proceedings,  of  which  seal  the  secretary 
shall  have  the  care  and  custody;  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  board,  which  record  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  public  inspection. 

(6)  Regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  once  in  every  two 
months,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  special  meetings 
may  be  called  at  any  time  and  place  by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  five  members, 
upon  notice  by  mail  to  all  members  at  their  addresses  as  registered  with  the 
secretary. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  state  boabd.]  (1)  The  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational  EMucation  shall  serve  without  salary,  but  they  shall  receive 
their  personal  and  traveling  expenses,  and  in  addition  such  of  them  as  are 
not  at  the  time  in  the  official  service  of  the  State  shall  receive  the  sum  of 
$10  per  day,  while  actually  and  necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties  as  members  of  the  board,  either  in  attendance  at  a  regular  or 
special  meeting  of  the  board,  or  in  performing  other  duties  by  authorization 
of  the  board. 

(2)  The  sums  of  money  expended  under  this  section,  and  all  other  sums 
of  money  expended  by  the  board,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer,  out 
of  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  the  board,  upon 
requisition  of  tne  board,  signed  by  the  chairman,  authenticated  by  the  seal 
of  the  board,  and  attested  by  the  secretary. 

Sec.  4.  Scope  of  wobk  of  state  boabd.]  The  board  shall  investigate  and 
aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  household 
arts,  and  other  types  of  vocational  education.  In  the  cities,  towns,  villages, 
and  country  districts  of  the  State;  shall  have  general  charge  and  supervision 
of  all  vocational  schools  which  may  be  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and  shall  approve  such  schools  or  withhold  approval,  according  to 
its  discretion. 

Sec.  6.  Powebs  and  ditties  of  state  boabd.]  The  board  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  its  duty: 

(1)  To  counsel  and  confer  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best  with 
the  local  boards  of  vocational  education  created  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  with  teachers,  school  officers,  employers,  and  employees,  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  initiating  and  conducting  vocational  schools;  and  to  advise 
and  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

(2)  To  make  suggestions  as  to  fixing  the  boundary  lines  of  proposed 
vocational  school  districts,  having  due  regard  to  business,  territory,  popula- 
tion, and  transportation  facilities,  and  in  case  of  dispute  to  settle  the 
boundary  lines  upon  application  by  residents  of  the  territory  affected.  When- 
ever the  board  shall  settle  the  boundary  lines  of  a  proposed  district,  the 
board  shall  cause  Its  decision  to  be  certified  forthwith  to  the  county  Judge 
whose  duty  it  is,  under  this  act,  to  give  notice  of  election  for  the  organization 
of  the  territory  as  a  vocational  school  district,  and  the  territory  as  so 
described  shall  so  appear  upon  the  notice  given  and  the  ballots  used  at  the 
election. 

(3)  To  inspect  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  of 
the  various  types  or  classes,  and  to  examine  their  facilities  for  vocational 
work,  their  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  results  obtained. 

(4)  To  pass  upon  the  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  pursued  in  these 
schools,  which  courses  shall  be  closely  related  to  the  industrial,  commercial 
and  agricultural  interests  of  the  respective  communities  in  which  such 
schools  are  located;  and  such  courses  shall  include  instruction  in  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship. 

(5)  To  grant  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  qualified 
to  receive  them,  and  to  suspend  or  revoke  any  such  certificate  for  any  of  the 
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reasons  for  which  certificates  issued  under  the  general  school  law  of  the 
State  may  lawfully  be  suspended  or  revoked;  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  any  local  board  of  vocational  education  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  the  appointment  or  removal  of  any  teacher, 
but  all  such  appointments  and  removals  shall  be  made  by  the  respective  local 
boards  in  accordance  with  their  rules:  Provided,  that  no  teacher  shall  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  State  who  does  not  hold  a 
valid  certificate  from  the  State  board,  as  hereinabove  prescribed;  and  no 
person  shall  be  awarded  a  certificate  unless  he  or  she  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  over  the  age  of  twenty  years. 

(6)  To  employ  and  fix  the  salaries  of  such  number,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred,  of  itinerant  instructors  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment and  scientific  development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
Such  Instructors  shall  be  persons  who  are  proficient  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  which  have  a  direct  application  to  the  efiScient  management  of 
the  farm.  They  shall  devote  their  entire  time,  under  the  directioa  and 
control  of  the  board,  to  give  lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  to  the  promo- 
tion of  such  other  educational  measures  as  the  board  shall  adopt  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

(7)  To  prescribe  forms  for  such  reports  as  it  may  require  from  local 
boards  of  vocational  education. 

(8)  To  file  all  papers,  reports,  and  public  documents  transmitted  to  it 
by  local  boards  of  vocational  education,  and  to  keep  and  preserve  all  other 
d()cuments  of  value,  relating  to  vocational  education,  that  may  come  into 
its  hands. 

(9)  To  request  the  managing  boards  of  private  vocational  schools  to 
furnish  such  Information  as  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  may 
desire  to  include  in  its  report  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

(10)  To  ascertain  and  certify  annually  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  August,  the  amount  of  State  aid  to  which 
each  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  and  vocational  school  district  is  entitled 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

(11)  To  report  to  the  (xovemor,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November 
preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  condition  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State,  and  make  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  proper  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  vocational  educa- 
tion established  by  this  act,  which  report  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Governor 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session. 

Sec.  6.  Establishment  of  vocational  schools  in  cities.  ]  (1)  Any  city 
in  the  State  may  adopt  and  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act  in  the 
following  manner:  Whenever  five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
city,  as  hereinafter  determined,  shall  petition  the  county  judge  of  the  county 
in  which  the  city  is  situated  to  submit  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city 
the  proposition  whether  the  city  shall  adopt  and  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  judge  to  submit  the 
proposition  at  the  next  general  State,  county,  or  city  election,  occurring 
more  than  forty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  petition  is  filed,  and  an 
order  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  the  County  Court  submitting  the  proposi- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  required  percentage  of 
voters  has  signed  the  i>etltion,  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  city 
for  Governor  of  the  State  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  Governor  shall  be 
the  number  of  qualified  electors  in  the  city. 

(2)  The  county  judge  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  elec- 
tion by  publishing  a  notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  within  the  city,  at  least  five  times,  the  first  publication  to  be  at 
least  thirty  days  before  the  day  of  the  election;  and  if  no  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished in  the  city  then  by  posting  at  least  five  copies  of  the  notice  in  five 
public  places  in  the  city  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  election. 

(3)  These  notices  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  may  be  In  the  following  form: 
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''cSSn?y  i":™!" .     S  NOTICE  OK  Eux^roN. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on the day  of 

19 .... ,  an  election  will  be  held  In  the  city  of 

for  the  purpose  of  deciding  for  or  against  the  adoption  by  the  city  of  an  act 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois."  The  polls  will  be 
opened  at o'clock m.,  and  closed  at o'clock m. 

Dated  this day  of ,19.... 


County  Judge. 

(4)  The  election  shall  be  held  under  the  election  law  in  force  in  the  city, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  all  electors,  whether  men  or  women, 
who  have  resided  in  the  city  for  more  than  one  year  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  trustees  of  the  State  University,  shall 
be  eligible  to  vote  at  the  election.  The  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  election  shall 
be  in  the  following  form: 


FOR  the  adoption  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  vocational 
education  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 


AGAINST  the  adoption  of  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  State  of  Illinois." 


The  voter  shall  mark  an  X  or  cross-mark  in  the  square  following  and 
opposite  the  proposition  favored,  and  the  ballots  shall  be  so  counted. 

(5)  If  it  shall  appear  upon  a  canvass  of  the  returns  that  a  majority  cf 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  act,  it  shall 
thereby  and  thereupon  be  adopted  by  and  in  force  in  the  city. 

Sec.  7.  Boabd  of  vocational  education  in  city.]  (1)  The  supervision 
and  control  of  all  vocational  schools  established  in  the  city,  under  the  pro- 
visici^s  of  this  act,  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  five  members,  which  shall 
be  styled  the  "Board  of  Vocational  Education"  of  the  city. 

(2)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  adoption  of  this  act  by  the  city,  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  shall  appoint  four  citizens,  not  of  their  own 
number,  who  have  been  residents  of  the  city  ifor  more  than  one  year  next 
preceding  their  appointment,  who  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
city,  ex  officio,  shall  constitute  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  city. 
Two  of  the  four  members  appointed  shall  be  employers  of  labor  and  two  shall 
be  skilled  employees,  industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural. 

(3)  At  the  time  of  appointment  the  board  of  education  shall  designate 
one  of  the  employers  and  one  of  the  employees  to  hold  office  each  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  one  of  the  employers  and  one  of  the  employees  to  hold 
office  each  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  the  first  day  of  July  next  follow- 
ing their  appointment;  and  thereafter,  during  the  month  of  June  imme- 
diately preceding  the  expiration  of  the  respective  terms  of  the  members 
first  or  subsequently  appointed,  the  board  of  education  shall  appoint  suc- 
cessors to  those  members  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  whose  terms 
expire  upon  the  succeeding  first  day  of  July,  such  appointees  to  hold  office 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  except  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

(4)  If  there  is  no  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city,  or  if  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  refuses  or  neglects  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
vocational  education,  the  board  of  education  shall  appoint  in  his  stead,  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  vocational  education,  the  principal  of  a  public  high 
school  or  some  other  educator,  who  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the  city. 
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(5)  The  board  of  yocational  education  shall  always  be  so  constituted, 
and  vacancies  on  the  board  shall  always  be  so  filled,  that  two  of  the  members 
sliall  be  empolyers  of  labor,  two  shall  be  skilled  employees,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  agricultural,  and  one  shall  be  an  educator. 

(6)  The  members  of  the  board  of  yocational  education  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

Sec.  8.  Organization  of  city  board  of  vocational  education.]  (1)  Within 
ten  days  after  the  members  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  hereinabove 
provided  for  are  appointed  the  board  shall  meet  for  organization  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business. 

(2)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  for  organization,  and  at  the  first 
meeting  after  the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year,  the  board  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  its  own  number,  to  hold  office  for  a  year  or  until  his  successor  is 
elected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  board  and  to  sign  the  proceedings  thereof  when  recorded,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  or  by  the  rules  of  the 
board.  If  the  chairman  shall  be  absent  from  any  meeting,  or  be  incapac- 
itated, or  shall  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  a  chairman 
pro  tempore  may  be  elected  by  the  board. 

(3)  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  and  fix  the  duties  and  com- 
pensation of  the  office. 

(4)  The  board  may  also  appoint  such  other  employees  as  it  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  board,  and  prescribe 
their  duties^  compensation,  and  term  of  emplosmient  In  all  cities  which 
have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  adopt  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate 
the  civil  service  of  cities,"  approved  and  in  force  March  20,  1895,  all 
employees  appointed  by  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  city,  except 
the  secretary,  teachers,  experts  temporarily  employed,  and  other  positions 
which  may  be  exempted  by  the  civil  service  cominlssion  of  the  city,  shall  be 
appointed  and  discharged  only  In  accordance  with  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereto. 

(5)  The  board  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  to  govern  Its  proceedings;  and  it  shall  adopt  and  use  a  seal  for  the 
aatbentication  of  its  records  and  proceedings,  of  which  seal  the  secretary 
shall  have  the  care  and  custody;  and  he  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  board,  which  record  shall  be  open  at  all 
times  to  public  inspection. 

(6)  Regular  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  times  to  be  fixed 
by  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time 
by  the  chairman,  or  by  any  three  members,  upon  notice  by  mall  to  members 
at  their  addresses  as  registered  with  the  secretary. 

(7)  At  all  meetings  of  the  board  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and* 
recorded  upon  the  adoption  of  all  rules,  and  on  all  propositions  to  create 
any  liability  against  the  board  of  vocational  education,  or  for  the  expenditure 
or  appropriation  of  money,  and  in  all  other  cases  at  the  request  of  any  two 
members,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  its  proceedings. 

(8)  None  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  shall  be 
exercised  except  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  9.  Types  of  vocational  schools  to  be  estabushed.]  The  board  shall 
have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  to  establish  vocational  schools  of  some 
or  all  of  the  following  types  or  classes,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  city: 

(1)  Vocational  continuation  day  schools  for  youth  of  both  sexes  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  are  employed,  or  are  not  pupilil 
In  other  schools,  at  which  vocational  schools  such  instruction  shall  be  given 
aa  will  render  more  efficient  the  practical  work  of  the  f^tory,  shop,  store, 
office,  garden  or  home. 

(2)  Vocational  evening  schools  for  pupils  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
at  which  schools  such  instruction  shall  be  given  as  will  supplement  and 
rationalize  the  practical  experience  of  the  factory*  shop,  store,  office,  garden 
or  home. 
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(3)  Vocational  continuation  ^ay  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all 
persons  bound  as  apprentices,  clerks,  or  servants,  under  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  entire  trade  or  vocation 
at  which  such  apprentices,  clerks,  or  servants  are  employed. 

(4)  Part-time  vocational  schools  for  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years,  the  pupils  of  which  may  spend  alternate  weeks  (1)  lu 
factory,  shop,  store,  office,  garden,  or  other  place  of  employment,  and  (2)  in 
schools  at  which  instruction  shall  be  given  with  a  view  to  supplementing 
and  rendering  more  effective  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective 
emplosrments.  The  board  may  require  teachers  at  these  schools  to  supple- 
ment their  work  by  giving  practical  aid  and  advice  to  the  pupils  and  their 
employers  at  the  respective  places  of  employment  of  such  pupils. 

(5)  Vocational  day  schools  for  instruction  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  service,  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,  with  a  view  to  the  vocational  preparation  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  who  expect  to  commence  industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  or 
domestic  service  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  In  these  schools  instruction 
shall  be  given  to  girls  in  women's  trades,  commerce,  and  the  household 
arts,  and  to  boys  in  industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  subjects. 

(6)  Vocational  schools  for  the  instruction  of  girls  over  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  in  the  household  arts. 

(7)  Agricultural  winter-schools  for  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years,  at  which  such  instruction  shall  be  given  as  will  supple- 
ment and  render  more  efficient  the  practical  work  of  the  farm.  Boards  of 
vocational  education  shall  not  be  required  to  maintain  such  schools  in  session 
for  the  entire  year,  but  may  close  them  during  the  months  from  April  to 
October,  both  inclusive,  and  the  technical  or  special  teachers  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  employed  during  the  winter  in  these  schools, 
may  be  employed  by  the  board  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  In 
service  on  the  farms  in  the  district  of  the  school,  giving  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  and  promoting  such  other  educational  measures  as  the  board 
may  deem  of  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  district 

(8)  Agricultural  day  or  evening  sthools  for  the  instruction  of  persons 
over  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

(9)  General  vocational  continuation  schools  for  persons  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  employed  in  unskilled  occu- 
pations, and  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years 
who  are  unemployed. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  and  duties  of  city  boabd,  in  concubbence  with  crrr 
COUNCIL.]  The  board  of  vocational  education  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall 
be  its  duty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council: 

(1)  To  buy  or  lease  sites  for  vocational  schools,  with  the  necessary 
grounds.  If  the  board  shall  be  unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners 
for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  then  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council  it 
may  acquire  the  title  to  the  site  by  condemnation.  In  the  manner  which  may 
be  at  the  time  provided  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Proceedings  to  condemn  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  city  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  vocational  schools. 

(2)  To  erect  or  purchase  buildings  suitable  for  the  use  of  vocational 
schools,  and  keep  them  in  repair. 

Sec.  11.  Other  powers  and  duties  of  board.]  The  board  of  vocational 
education  shall  also  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  its  duty: 

(1)  To  hire  buildings  or  rooms  for  the  use  of  vocational  schools  estab- 
lished under  this  act,  and  for  its  own  use. 

(2)  To  furnish  the  schools  with  the  necessary  fixtures,  furniture,  tools, 
machinery,  and  apparatus. 

(3)  To  employ  teachers  and  fix  their  compensation,  which  shall  be  paid 
monthly,  and  to  examine  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers,  by  examina- 
tions supplemental  to  the  examinations  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  if  such  supplemental  examinations  shall  seem  to  the  local  board 
to  be  necessary. 
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(4)  To  prescribe  the  studies  to  be  used  in  the  schools  established  under 
this  act»  and  the  textbooks  to  be  used. 

(5)  To  enact  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
proper  management  and  control  of  the  schools. 

(€)  To  apportion  and  assign  pupils  to  the  various  schools. 

(7)  To  expel  any  pupil  guilty  of  gross  disobedience  or  misconduct 

(8)  To  dismiss  or  remove  any  teacher  when  in  the  judgment  of  tho 
board  such  action  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school;  but  no 
teacher  shall  be  dismissed  or  removed  except  for  cause,  upon  written 
charges,  which  shall,  upon  the  teacher's  written  request,  be  Investigated  and 
determined  by  the  board  of  vocational  education,  whose  action  and  decision 
in  the  matter  shall  be  final;  but  the  board  shall  not  be  required  to  maintain 
m  employment  at  any  time  more  principals  and  teachers  than  are  needed 
for  the  service  of  the  schools. 

(9)  To  grant  the  use  of  school  buildings  or  any  part  thereof,  when  not 
otherwise  needed,  including  light,  heat,  and  attendants,  for  public  lectures, 
concerts,  students'  gatherings,  and  other  edftcational  and  social  interests, 
free  of  cost,  but  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
board. 

(10)  To  have  charge  of  all  land,  buildings,  fixtures  and  personal  prop- 
erty purchased  or  hired,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  condition. 

(11)  To  provide  fuel  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  schools  and 
buildings. 

(12)  To  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  any  personal  property  belonging 
to  the  vocational  schools,  and  not  needed  for  school  purposes. 

(13)  To  report  to  the  city  council  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  from  time  to  time,  any  suggestions  it  may  deem  advisable  in 
relation  to  the  schools  and  their  management;  and  to  make  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  city  council  and  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Eklucation, 
such  reports  as  they  may  require. 

(14)  To  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report  showing  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  board,  and  the  workings  and  results  of  the  schools 
under  its  care. 

(15)  To  provide  for  the  holding  of  institutes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  work  of  teachers  and  principals  in  the  service  of  the  vocational  schools. 

(16)  To  establish  and  maintain  industrial  and  commercial  museums  in 
connection  with  vocational  schools. 

(17)  To  appoint  advisory  committees  composed  of  members  representing 
local  trades,  industries  and  occupations.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advisory 
committees  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the  local  board  and  the  school  officials 
having  the  management  and  supervision  of  public  vocational  schools. 

(18)  To  certify  annually,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December,  to  the 
city  council,  such  amounts  of  money  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  schools  established  under  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  Vocational  guidance.]  The  board  of  vocational  education  shall 
also  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain  bureaus  of  vocational  guidance 
for  advice  and  assistance  to  young  persons  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
who  are  in  emplojrment  or  about  to  enter  upon  emplojrment. 

Sec.  13.  Admission  of  nonresident  pupils.I  The  board  may  permit  non- 
residents of  the  city  to  attend  any  school  under  the  charge  of  the  board, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  board  shall  impose,  including  payment  of 
tuition  fees  by  such  nonresidents,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  which  rate  shall  not 
be  more  than  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  current  per  capita  cost  of  the  school 
attended. 

Sec.  14.  Gifts  fob  vocational  schools.]  The  board  may  receive  any  gift, 
grant,  donation,  or  devise  made  for  the  use  of  any  vocational  school,  library, 
or  museum,  or  for  any  other  vocational  school  purpose,  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

Sec  15.  Conveyances  of  real  estate.]  (1)  All  conveyances  of  real  estate 
for  vocational  schools  shall  be  made  to,  and  the  title  to  all  property  acquired 
for  vocational  schools  by  condemnation  shall  be  vested  in,  the  city  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  vocational  schools. 
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(2)  No  sale  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  city,  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
vocational  schools,  shall  be  made  by  the  city  authorities  except  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  board  of  vocational  education.  When  a  school  site  or 
building  has  become  unnecessary  or  unsuitable  or  inconvenient  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  acquired,  it  may  be  sold  and  conveyed  by  the 
board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council,  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder,  after  giving  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  sale  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  published  within  the  city,  at  least  five  times, 
the  first  publication  to  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  of  sale,  and 
if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  the  city  then  by  posting  at  least  five  copies 
of  the  notice  in  five  public  places  in  the  city  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
sale,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  property  to  be  sold,  and  the  time,  place 
and  terms  of  sale.  The  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  executed  by  the  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  the  proceeds  paid  to  the  city  treasurer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  vocational  school  fund. 

Sec.  16.  Boabd  to  keep  within  income.]  (1)  The  board  of  vocational 
education  shall  not  add  to  it3  expenditures  anything  over  and  above  the 
amount  that  shall  be  received  from  the  State  in  aid  of  the  schools  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  amount  raised  annually  by  local 
taxation  for  the  support  of  such  schools,  or  received  from  other  sources  of 
revenue.  If  the  board  shall  add  to  such  expenditures  the  city  shall  not  in 
any  case  be  liable  therefor. 

(2)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  authorize  the 
levy  or  collection  of  any  tax  upon  the  demand  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  vocational  education. 

Sbo.  17.  Tax  levt  to  support  vocational  schools.]  The  city  council  shall 
levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  operating  expenses, 
and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  building  purposes,  annually  on  all  taxable 
property  in  the  city  for  the  support  of  schools  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  like  manner  with  the 
general  taxes  of  the  city,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  known  as  the  "vocational 
school  fund,"  which  tax  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes  which  the 
city  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  levy. 

Sec.  18.  Payments  from  vocational  school  fund.]  All  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  or  received  from  the  State  in  aid  of  such  schools  or  from  any  other 
source  for  such  purpose  shall  be  held  by  the  city  treasurer  as  a  special  fund 
for  vocational  schools,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  shall  be  paid  out  only  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  board  and  countersigned  by  the  mayor  and  city  comptroller, 
or,  if  there  is  no  city  comptroller,  by  the  city  clerk. 

Sec.  19.  Establishment  of  vocational  schools  in  villages  and  incobpo- 
RATED  towns.]  Any  village  or  incorporated  town  in  the  State  may  adopt  and 
become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act,  and  may  establish  and  maintain 
vocational  schools,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  cities  In  this  act. 

Sec.  20.  Establishment  of  vocational  schools  in  country  districts.] 
(1)  Any  school  district  or  any  number  of  adjacent  school  districts,  or  any 
township  or  any  number  of  adjacent  townships,  or  any  other  contiguous 
and  compact  territory,  provided  that  such  school  district  or  districts,  or 
such  township  or  townships,  or  such  other  territory,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  one  thousand  persons,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  Federal  or 
State  census,  or  by  a  special  census,  may  be  organized  as  a  vocational  school 
district  and  may  establish  and  maintain  a  vocational  school  or  vocational 
schools,  in  the  following  manner:  Whenever  fifty  qualified  electors,  residing 
in  the  territory,  shall  petition  the  county  Judge  of  the  county  in  which  the 
territory,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  is  situated,  to  submit  to  the  qualified 
electors  residing  in  the  territory  the  proposition  whether  the  territory  shall 
be  organized  as  a  vocational  school  district,  and  shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  vocational  school  or  vocational  school  therein,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  Judge  to  submit  the 
proposition  at  the  next  State,  county,  or  other  general  election,  occurring 
more  than  forty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  i>etition  is  filed,  and  an 
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order  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  the  County  Court,  submitting  the  propo- 
sition. Such  territory  shall  not  include  any  part  of  a  city  of  over  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  Federal  or  State  census, 
but  may  include  any  part  or  all  of  any  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  or 
less,  or  of  any  village  or  incorporated  town,  situated  within  the  territory, 
which  has  not  at  that  time  adopted  this  act. 

(2)  The  form  of  petition  required  by  the  foregoing  section  may  be  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

State  of   Illinois,    \ 
County  of f 

To  the  County  Judge: 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  fifty  or  more  qualified  electors  residing  within 
the  following  described  territory: 

(Here  describe  territory) 
respectfully  petition  you  to  give  notice  of  an  election  to  be  held  according  to 
the  proYisions  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Illinois," 
approved ,  1915,  in  effect 1915,  for  the  purpose  of  decid- 
ing for  or  against  the  proposition  of  organizing  the  above  described  territory 
as  a  vocational  school  district,  and  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  a 
vocational  school  or  vocational  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district 

NAMES.  POeTOFFICE  AODBEflS. 


I ,  hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  qualified  elector  and 

reside  within  the  territory  described  in  the  foregoing  petition,  and  that  the 
signatures  on  this  sheet  were  signed  in  my  presence,  and  are  genuine,  and 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the  persons  so  signing  were  at 
the  time  of  signing  qualified  to  sign  the  petition. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 

coanty  of and  State  of  Illinois,  this day  oH ,  19. . . . 

[seal]  

(3)  In  case  the  petitioners  cannot  agree  upon  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  proposed  district,  any  residents  of  the  proposed  district  may  apply  to 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  E^ducation,  whose  decision,  after  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  all  parties  to  be  heard,  shall  be  final. 

(4)  The  county  judge  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice  of  the 
election  by  publishing  a  notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circu- 
lation published  within  the  territory,  at  least  five  times,  the  first  publicar 
tion  to  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  day  of  the  election;  and  if  no 
newspaper  is  published  within  the  territory  then  by  posting  at  least  five 
copies  of  the  notice  in  five  public  places  within  the  territory  at  least  thirty 
da^  before  the  election. 

(5)  These  notices  shall  contain  a  description  of  the  territory  and  shall 
specify  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  election,  and  may  be  in  the 
following  form: 

^^C^ntT  ^^^^^^'      [  NOTICE  OF  ELECTION. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on ,  the day  of 

19 an  election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of  deciding  for 

or  against  the  proposition  of  organizing  the  following  described  territory  as 
a  vocational  school  district,  and  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  a 
Tocational  school  or  vocational  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district: 

(Here  describa  territory) 
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The  polls  will  be  evened  at o'clock   ....m,  and  cloeed  at, 

o'clock  ....HL 

Dated  this day  of ,  19.... 


County  Judge, 
(6)  The  election  shall  be  held  under  the  election  law  in  force  in  the 
territory,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  all  electors,  whether 
men  or  women,  who  have  resided  in  the  territory  for  more  than  one  year 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  trustees  of 
the  State  University,  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  at  the  election.  The  balloU 
to  be  used  at  the  election  shall  be  in  the  following  form: 


FOR  the  organization  of  the  following  described  territory  as  a 
vocational  school  district  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance therein  of  a  vocational  school  or  vocational  schools: 

(Here  describe  territory.) 


AGAINST  the  organization  of  the  following  described  territory 
as  a  vocational  school  district  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  therein  of  a  vocational  school  or  vocational 
schools: 

(Here  describe  territory.) 


The  voter  shall  mark  an  X  or  cross-mark  In  the  square  following  and 
opposite  the  proposition  favored,  and  the  ballots  shall  be  so  counted. 

(7)  If  it  shall  appear  upon  a  canvass  of  the  returns  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election  are  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  the  territory 
as  a  vocational  school  district  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  therein 
of  a  vocational  school  or  vocational  schools,  the  territory  shall  thereby  and 
thereupon  become  and  be  known  as  a  vocational  school  district,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  Judge  to  give  further  notice  of  an  election  to  be 
held  within  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  board  of  vocational 
education,  which  shall  consist  of  six  elected  members,  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  vocational  school 
district,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  is  situated,  as  an  ex  ofllcio  member. 

Sec.  21.  Election  of  board  of  vocational  education  in  country  district.] 
(1)  The  county  Judge  shall  give  at  least  fifteen  days'  notice  of  the  election 
by  publishing  a  notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  of  general  circulation 
published  within  the  vocational  school  district,  at  least  five  times,  the  first 
publication  to  be  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  election;  and  if 
no  newspaper  is  published  within  the  district  then  by  posting  at  least  five 
copies  of  the  notice  in  five  public  places  within  the  district  at  least  fifteen 
days  before  the  election. 

(2)  These  notices  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  election, 
and  may  be  in  the  following  form: 

State  of  Ilunois, 


County  J/*"^^^®'      \  NOTICE  OF  ELECTION. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on ,  the day  of 

,  19 ,  an  election  will  be  held  at for  the  purpose  of 

electing  a  board  of  vocational  education  for  this  vocational  school  district 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock m.,  and  closed  at 

o'clock m. 

Dated  this day  of ,  19. . . . 


County  Judge. 
The  election  shall  be  held  under  the  election  law  in  force  in  the  district, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  and  all  electors,  whether  men  or  women, 
who  have  resided  in  the  district  for  more  than  one  year  next  preceding  the 
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election,  and  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  trustees  of  the  State  University, 
shall  he  eligible  to  vote  at  the  election. 

(4)  Two  of  the  six  elective  members  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  two 
for  two  years,  and  two  for  three  years,  from  the  second  Saturday  in  April 
next  preceding  the  election.  Each  year  after  the  first  year  two  members 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  three  years,  and  all  subsequent  elections  for 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April;  and 
public  notice  of  such  elections  shall  be  given  by  the  treasurer  of  the  district. 

(5)  Any  citizen  who  (1)  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years;  and 
(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  vocational  school  district;  and  (3)  is  able  to  read 
and  write  the  English  language;  and  (4)  is  not  a  treasurer  of  any  township 
lying  in  whole  or  in  part  within  the  vocational  school  district,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  ofiSce  of  member  of  the  board  of  vocational  education. 

S£C.  22.   NUMBEBING     OF     VOCATIONAL     SCHOOL     DISTBICTS.]    The     VOCatlOUal 

school  districts  of  each  county  shall  be  numbered  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  consecutively,  beginning  with  number  one.  If  a  vocational 
school  district  is  situated  in  two  or  more  counties  it  shall  be  designated  by 
a  number  agreed  upon  by  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties,  which 
number  shall  not  be  a  duplicate  of  any  number  in  any  of  the  counties. 

Sec.  23.  Powers  and  duties  of  boards  in  districts.]  (1)  The  board  of 
vocational  education  of  a  vocational  school  district  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  duties  of,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  act  upon 
boards  of  vocational  education  in  cities,  except  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
for  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  a  vocational  school  district  to  secure 
the  concurrence  of  any  other  corporate  body  for  the  buying  or  leasing  of  sites 
or  the  erection  or  purchase  of  buildings  or  the  keeping  of  them  in  repair, 
or  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  or  for  the  levying  of  a  tax;  or  to  report  to  any 
corporate  body  other  than  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Elducatlon. 

(2)  The  board  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  with  power  to  sue  and  to  be 
sued;  and  proceedings  to  condemn  property  for  the  use  of  the  vocational 
schools  of  the  district  shall  be  in  the  name  of  and  conveyances  shall  be 
made  to,  and  title  taken  by,  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  district. 

Sec.  24.  Estabushino  voting  precincts.]  The  board  of  vocational 
education  of  the  district  shall  also  have  power  to  establish  a  suitable  number 
of  voting  precincts  for  conducting  all  elections  under  this  act  and  to  fix  the 
boundaries  thereof  for  the  accommodation  of  the  voters  of  the  district,  in 
each  of  which  voting  precincts  there  shall  be  one  voting  place  designated 
by  the  board.  Whenever  the  board  shall  establish  more  than  one  voting 
precinct  it  shall  appoint  two  Judges  and  one  clerk  for  each  voting  place. 

Sec.  25.  E^lection  to  authobizb  purchase  of  location  of  site  for  erection 
OF  building.]  The  board  of  vocational  education  of  a  vocational  school  dis- 
trict shall  not  purchase  a  schoolhouse  site,  or  purchase,  build,  or  move  a 
schoolhouse,  or  sell  any  real  estate  belonging  to  the  vocational  school 
district,  unless  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election 
called  for  the  purpose  in  pursuance  of  a  petition  signed  by  not  fewer  than 
two  hundred  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  or  by  one-fifth  of  all  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  district,  whichever  number  is  the  smaller.  The 
qualifications  of  electors,  the  petition,  notice,  and  ballots  used,  and  all  other 
details  of  the  election,  shall  be  the  same,  as  far  as  practicable,  as  those 
herein  prescribed  for  elections  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools 
In  country  distrhcts,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

&x;.  26.  Treasurer  of  vocational  school  district.]  (1)  In  all  cases 
where  a  vocational  school  district  lies  entirely  within,  or  is  coextensive  with, 
a  school  township  under  the  General  School  Law,  the  township  treasurer 
shall  be  ex  ofldclo  treasurer  of  the  district. 

(2)  In  all  cases  where  a  vocational  school  district  includes  the  whole 
of  one,  and  parts  of  one  or  more  additional,  school  townships  under  the 
Oeneral  School  Law,  the  township  treasurer  of  the  township  which  lies 
entirely  within  the  vocational  school  district  shall  be  ex  ofllcio  treasurer 
of  the  district 

(3)  In  all  other  cases  the  township  treasurer  of  that  township,  lying 
partly  or  wholly  within  the  vocational  school  district,  which  has  the  greatest 
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assessed  valuation  for  the  part  lying  within  the  vocational  school  district, 
shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  district;  but  If  at  the  time  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  district  after  the  election 
of  members  of  the  board  in  any  year  there  is  no  township  treasurer,  elected 
and  qualified,  for  any  township  In  which  the  vocational  school  district,  or 
any  part  of  It,  lies,  then  the  board  of  vocational  education  shall  elect  a 
treasurer,  who  shall  serve  for  a  year. 

(4)  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  after  the 
election  of  members  each  year,  the  board  shall  cause  the  chairman  and 
secretary  to  certify  to  the  collectors  who  collect  the  taxes  of  any  part  of 
the  territory  Included  within  the  district  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
district 

(5)  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  the  treasurer  shall  execute  a  bond, 
with  two  or  more  freeholders,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board  of 
vocational  education,  as  sureties,  payable  to  the  board  and  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  shall  be  at 
least  twice  the  amount  of  all  moneys  and  effects  of  which  he  is  to  have  the 
custody,  and  shall  be  increased  from  time  to  time  as  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  moneys  and  effects  may  require,  and  whenever  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  board  the  security  is  insufficient. 

(6)  The  treasurer  shall  receive,  In  full  payment  for  his  services,  a  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  annually  in  advance  by  the  board. 

(7)  The  treasurer  shall  arrange  and  keep  his  accounts  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  these 
accounts  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  State  or  local 
board  or  any  members  thereof,  or  any  persons  authorized  by  this  act,  or 
the  public  generally. 

(8)  The  treasurer  shall  pay  out  no  funds  of  the  vocational  school  dis- 
trict except  upon  an  order  of  the  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  dis- 
trict, signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

(9)  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  only  lawful  depositary  and  custodian  of 
all  vocational  school  district  funds,  and  shall  demand,  receipt  for,  and  safely 
keep,  according  to  law,  all  moneys,  effects,  books,  and  papers  of  every 
description  belonging  to  the  vocational  school  district;  but  all  such  moneys, 
effects,  books,  and  papers  shall  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
moneys  and  property  of  the  township  or  general  school  district,  and  shall 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  use  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  district 

(10)  Members  of  boards  of  vocational  education  of  vocational  school 
districts  shall  be  liable.  Jointly  and  severally,  for  the  sufficiency  of  securities 
taken  from  treasurers;  and  In  case  of  Judgment  against  any  treasurer  and 
his  securities  for  or  on  account  of  any  default  of  the  treasurer,  on  which 
the  money  shall  not  be  made  for  want  of  sufficient  property  whereon  to  levy 
execution,  action  on  the  case  may  be  maintained  against  the  members, 
Jointly  and  severally,  and  the  amount  not  collected  on  the  Judgment  shall 
be  recovered  with  costs  of  suit  from  the  members.  If  the  members  can  show 
satisfactorily  that  the  security  taken  from  the  treasurer  was,  at  the  time  it 
was  taken,  good  and  sufficient,  they  shall  not  be  llabla 

Sec.  27.  Penalty  fob  neglect  of  duty  by  school  officebs.]  For  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  treasurer,  or  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  vocational 
education  of  any  vocational  school  district,  or  any  membej*  of  the  board,  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $50,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the  offense  is  committed. 

Sec.  2S.  Levying  taxes  in  vocational  school  distbiots.]  (1)  The  board 
of  vocational  education  of  each  vocational  school  district  shall  be  authorized 
to  levy  a  tax  annually  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  not  to 
exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  for  operating  expenses,  and  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  for  building  purposes,  upon  the  equalized  valuation  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  last  assessment  for  Stale  and  county  taxes,  for  the  support  of  schools 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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(2)  The  board  of  vocational  education  of  the  district  shall  ascertain 
annnally  as  nearly  as  practicable  how  much  money  must  be  raised  by 
special  taxes  for  operating  expenses  and  building  purposes  for  the  next 
ensuing  year.  Such  amounts  shall  be  certified  and  returned  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  vocational  school  district  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  August 
This  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  may  be 
in  the  following  form: 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  require  the  sum  of to  be  levied  as 

a  special  tax  for  operating  expenses,  and  the  sum  of to  be  levied 

as  a  special  tax  for  building  purposes,  on  the  equalized  assessed  value  of 
the  taxable  property  of  our  vocational  school  district  for  the  year  19. . . . 

Signed  this day  of 19.... 

A B Chairman. 

C D Secretary. 

Vocational  school  district  number , County 

The  treasurer  shall  return  the  certificate  to  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before 
the  second  Monday  of  August.  A  failure  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  voca- 
tional education  to  file  the  certificate,  or  of  the  treasurer  to  return  it  to  the 
county  clerk  in  the  time  required,  shall  not  vitiate  the  assessment. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  compute  each  taxable 
person's  tax  in  each  vocational  school  district,  and  to  levy  the  tax,  and  cause 
It  to  be  collected,  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
same  person,  as  the  general  school  taxes. 

(4)  When  a  vocational  school  district  lies  partly  in  two  or  more 
counties  the  board  of  vocational  education  shall  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  special  taxes  for  operating  expenses 
and  building  purposes,  and  shall  prepare  a  certificate  for  each  county  in 
which  the  district  lies,  and  deliver  the  certificates  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
district,  who  shall  return  a  certificate  to  each  of  the  county  clerks  of  the 
counties  in  which  a  part  of  the  district  is  situated.  On  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  annually,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  the  county 
clerk  of  each  of  the  counties  shall  ascertain  the  total  equalized  valuation  of 
all  the  taxable  property  in  such  part  of  the  district  as  lies  in  his  county,  and 
certify  the  amount  thereof  to  the  county  clerk  of  each  of  the  other  counties 
in  which  the  district  lies;  and  from  the  aggregate  of  such  equalized  valuation, 
and  from  the  certificate  of  the  amount  so  required  to  be  levied,  the  clerks 
shall  ascertain  the  rate  per  cent  required  to  produce  in  the  district  the 
amount  of  levy,  and  at  that  rate  shall  extend  the  special  tax  to  be  levied  for 
operating  expenses  and  building  purposes  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying 
Id  their  respective  counties. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessors  when  making  assessments  of 
personal  property  to  designate  the  number  of  the  vocational  school  district, 
if  any.  in  which  the  person  assessed  resides. 

Sec.  29.  Annexation  of  terrttobt.]  Any  territory  not  a  part  of  any 
vocational  school  district  may  be  annexed  to  a  vocational  school  district  to 
which  the  said  territory  is  adjacent,  in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Upon  petition  of  five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  annexed,  and  five  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  vocational 
school  district  to  which  annexation  is  desired,  filed  with  the  county  judge 
of  the  county  in  which  the  vocational  school  district,  or  the  greater  part 
thereof,  is  situated,  at  least  forty  days  previous  to  the  second  Saturday  of 
March  of  any  year,  the  county  judge  shall  give  notice  of  an  election,  to  be 
held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
question  whether  the  said  territory  shall  be  annexed  to  the  vocational  school 
district,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the  election, 
and  shall  be  given  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  in  substantially  the  same  form  as  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  20 
of  this  act.  Only  the  qualified  electors,  men  and  women,  of  the  vocational 
school  district  and  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed  shall  be  eligible  to  vote. 

(2)  The  election  shall  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the 
holding  of  elections  for  members  of  boards  of  vocational  education  of  voca- 
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tlonal  school  districts,  and  the  hallots  of  the  election  shall  he  canvassed  as 
in  other  vocational  school  elections. 

(3)  If  it  shall  appear  upon  a  canvass  of  the  returns  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at.  the  election  in  the  vocational  school  district,  and  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  In  the  territory  to  be  annexed,  are  in  favor 
of  the  annexation  of  the  said  territory,  the  territory  shall  be  and  become  so 
annexed,  and  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
vocational  school  or  schools  of  the  district,  including  the  payment  of  any 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  district,  and  interest  thereon  thereafter  falling 
due,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  is  or  may  be  provided  by  laW  for  the 
levying  of  taxes  upon  property  for  the  support  of  the  vocational  school  or 
schools  of  the  district.  The  taxes  collected  from  the  annexed  territory  for 
the  support  of  vocational  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  officer  collecting  them 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  vocational  school  district. 

Sec.  30.  Detaching  of  tbbritoby.]  Territory  may  be  detached  from  one 
vocational  school  district  and  added  to  an  adjacent  district  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each  of  the  districts,  upon  petition,  notice, 
and  election,  in  the  manner  hereinabove  provided  for  the  annexation  of 
territory  to  a  vocational  school  district;  and  a  new  district  may  be  created, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  adjacent  parts,  or  all,  of  one  or  more  adjacent 
vocational  school  districts,  in  the  same  manner. 

Sec.  31.  Discontinuino  a  district.]  (1)  When  any  vocational  school 
district  desires  to  discontinue  entirely  the  vocational  school  or  vocational 
schools  maintained  therein,  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the 
district,  or  the  greater  part  thereof,  is  situated,  upon  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  filed  in  the  county  court  at  least  forty 
days  previous  to  the  second  Saturday  of  March  of  any  year,  shall  give  notice 
of  an  election,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  March,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  the  question  whether  such  vocational  school  or  schools  shall  be 
discontinued  entirely,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object 
of  the  election,  and  shall  be  given  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  In  substantially  the  same  form  as  the  notice  provided  in 
section  20  of  this  act. 

(2)  If  it  shall  appear  upon  a  canvass  of  the  returns  that  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  election  are  in  favor  of  the  entire  discontinuing  of  the 
vocational  school  or  schools  maintained  in  the  district,  the  board  of  vocational 
education  shall  surrender  the  assets  of  the  vocational  school  or  schools  to 
the  general  school  district  fund  of  the  township  or  townships  interested  in 
proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  townships  or  parts  of  the  town- 
ships comprising  the  vocational  school  district. 

Sec.  32.  Issuing  bonds.]  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing 
schoolhouses,  or  purchasing  or  improving  school  sites,  the  board  of  vocational 
education  of  a  city,  village,  incorporated  towti,  or  vocational  school  district, 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  an  election  held  for  that 
purpose,  at  the  time  of  holding  a  general  election,  may  borrow  money;  and, 
as  evidence  of  such  indebtedness,  may  issue  bonds,  in  denomination  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
6  per  cent  per  annum. 

(2)  The  board  of  vocational  education  shall  give  at  least  thirty  days' 
notice  of  such  election,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time,  place,  and  object 
of  the  election,  and  shall  be  given  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form,  as  the  notice  provided 
for  in  section  20  of  this  act. 

Sec.  33.  Interest  on  vocational  school  fund  a  part  of  fund.]  Neither 
the  treasurer  nor  any  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  vocational  school 
funds  of  any  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school  district, 
shall  be  entitled  to  retain  any  interest  accruing  thereon  or  any  part  thereof, 
but  the  interest  shall  accrue  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  and  become 
a  part  thereof. 

Sec.  34.  State  vocational  school  tax.]  There  shall  be  annually  assessed 
and  collected,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State 
taxes,  such  rate  of  tax  on  the  equalized  valuation  of  the  property  of  this 
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State,  as  Is  or  may  be  provided  by  the  laws  concerning  vocational  schools, 
which  tax  shall  be  denominated  the  "State  Vocational  School  Tax,"  and  the 
moneys  arising  therefrom  shall  be  distributed  in  such  manner  as  is  or  may 
be  provided  by  the  laws  of  this  State  concerning  vocational  schools;  and  no 
jMut  of  the  fund  raised  by  this  tax  shall  be  diverted  to  or  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  support  and  maintenance  of  vocational  schools  in  this  State. 
Skc.  35.  State  aid  fob  vocational  schools.]  (1)  Whenever  any  city, 
village,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school  district  shall  establish  one 
of  more  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  such  city,  village,  incor- 
porated town,  or  vocational  school  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
annually  from  the  State  in  aid  of  the  school  or  schools,  as  long  as  the  school 
or  schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  ESducation,  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  operating  expenses  of  the  school  or  schools, 
and  the  amount  of  this  State  aid  is  hereby  made  a  charge  against  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  shall,  upon  requisition  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  be  paid  annually  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  city,  village,  incorporated  towti,  or  vocational  school 
district,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

(2)  All  boards  of  vocational  education  shall  keep  a  true  and  accurate 
account  of  all  moneys  expended  by  them  for  all  purposes,  stating  separately 
the  amount  charged  to  operating  expenses,  and  shall  report  the  account  to 
the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Eklucation  on  or  before  the  second  Tuesday  of 
July  of  each  year,  for  approval. 

(3)  No  State  aid  shall  be  given  for  any  vocational  school  in  any  year 
unless  the  school  is  approved  for  the  year  by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  as  to  organization,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of  admission,  and  expenditure 
of  money. 

(4)  The  vocational  schools  of  the  State,  whether  in  cities,  villages, 
incorporated  towns,  or  vocational  school  districts,  shall  be  supported 
exclusively  (1)  by  local  taxes  levied  for  vocational  school  purposes,  (2)  by 
State  aid  for  vocational  school  purposes,  and  (3)  by  other  revenue  for  voca- 
tional school  purposes,  as  provided  by  law;  and  no  moneys  raised  by  local 
taxation  for  any  other  school  purposes,  or  appropriated  from  the  State 
treasury  for  any  other  school  purposes,  shall  ever  be  used  for  the  establish- 
ment or  support  of  vocational  schools. 

Sec.  36.  Law  govebning  klections.]  The  time  and  manner  of  opening, 
conducting  and  closing  the  elections,  and  the  several  liabilities  appertaining 
to  the  judges,  clerks,  and  voters,  separately  and  collectively,  and  the  manner 
of  contesting  elections,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  the  same 
as  prescribed  by  the  general  election  laws  of  the  State,  as  far  as  applicable, 
except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  37.  Time  limit  fob  bstabushing  schools.]  Within  three  years  after 
the  adoption  of  this  act  by  any  city,  village,  or  incorporated  town,  or  the 
organization  of  any  vocational  school  district,  and  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  board  of  vocational  education  to  provide  and  maintain 
facilities  for  the  vocational  education  of  all  persons  residing  in  the  city. 
Tillage,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school  district,  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  years,  and  are  not  pupils  in  regular 
attendance  at  school. 

Sec.  38.  Ck>MPUL80BT  attendance.]  (1)  When  the  board  of  vocational 
education  of  any  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school  district 
shall  have  established  a  vocational  continuation  school,  or  part-time  classes, 
for  young  persons  employed  in  any  occupation,  or  in  unskilled  *labor,  or 
unemployed,  the  attendance  at  such  schools  or  in  such  classes,  of  all  such 
persons  residing  in  the  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school 
district,  and  being  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  years,  shall 
he  compulsory,  for  not  lesis  than  six  hours  a  Week  for  forty  weeks  each  year, 
or,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  employees,  for  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  hours  each  year. 
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(2)  When  these  schools  or  classes  shall  not  have  facilities  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  all  such  young  persons,  the  board  of  vocational  education 
may  temporarily  excuse  young  persons  from  attendance,  until  such  facilities 
are  furnished. 

(3)  When  any  young  person  is  in  regular  attendance  elsewhere,  for  not 
less  than  six  hours  a  week,  not  earlier  than  7:00  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  later  than 
6:00  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  classes  at  which  he  or  she  receives  instruction  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  is  equivalent  to 
that  provided  in  schools  or  classes  maintained  under  this  act,  such  young 
person  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  the  schools  or  classes  maintained 
under  this  act. 

(4)  Whenever  any  vocational  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  in 
any  city,  village,  or  incorporated  town,  or  in  any  vocational  school  district, 
for  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  working  under 
certificates  as  now'  provided  by  law,  all  such  minora  residing  within  the 
city,  village,  or  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  schdol  district,  shall  attend 
such  school  not  less  than  six  hours  a  week  for  forty  weeks  each  year,  or,  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  employees,  for  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
hours  each  year,  between  the  hours  of  7:00  o'clock  a.  m.  and  6:00  o'clock 
p.  m.,  and  every  employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  not  less  than  the 
number  of  hours  the  minor  is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school. 
Employers  shall  allow  the  reduction  in  hours  of  w'ork  at  the  time  when  the 
classes  which  the  minor  is  required  by  law  to  attend  are  held,  whenever  the 
working  time  and  the  class  time  coincide. 

(5)  The  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  such  minors  at  work  and  in 
the  before-mentioned  schools  shall  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  hours  of 
work  for  which  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  may 
by  law*  be  employed,  except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school  a  greater 
number  of  hours  than  is  required  by  law,  in  which  case  the  total  number  of 
hours  may  be  increased  by  the  excess  of  hours  of  school  attendance  over  the 
minimum  prescribed  by  law. 

(6)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  before  the  hour  of  7:00 
o'clock  a.  m.,  or  after  the  hour  of  6:00  o'clock  p.  m. 

(7)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  person  having  control  of  any  boy  or 
girl  who  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  cause  the  boy  or  girl 
to  attend  a  vocational  school  as  herein  provided. 

(8)  For  every  neglect  of  this  duty  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
to  the  use  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  or 
vocational  school  district.  In  which  the  bey  or  girl  resides,  a  sum  not  less 
Uian  $5  or  more  than  $20,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
odch  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  paid. 

(9)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  employer  of  any  young  person  who  is 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  allow  such  young  person  time 
from  his  regular  hours  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  voca- 
tional school,  as  provided  in  this  section;  and  the  employer  shall  cease  forth- 
with to  employ  such  young  person  when  notified  in  writing  by  the  local 
board  of  vocational  education  that  the  young  person  is  not  attending  school 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

(10)  For  every  neglect  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  employers  by  this 
section,  with  reference  to  any  young  person  employed,  the  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  vocational  schools  of  the  city,  village,  incorpo- 
rated town,  or  vocational  school  district,  in  which  the  young  person  resides, 
a  sum  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $20,  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  stand 
committed  until  such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  paid. 

(11)  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  admitted  to,  or 
be  a  pupil  in,  any  vocational  school  established  or  maintained  under  this  act. 

Sec.  39.  Definitions.]  The  following  terms  used  in  this  act  shall,  unless 
the  contrary  intention  appears,  have  the  meanings  hereby  respectively 
assigned  to  them,  namely: 

(1)  The  term  ''teachers"  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  include  all  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents  who  are  employed  in  the  public  vocational 
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schools  of  a  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  or  vocational  school  district,  or 
b7  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

(2)  The  term  ''city  council"  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  include  the 
major  and  commissioners,  in  cities  under  the  commission  form  of  municipal 
government;  and  also  the  board,  in  cities  not  having  a  city  council  and  In 
Tillages  and  Incorporated  towns,  to  which  is  given  by  law*  the  power  and 
duty  of  levying  taxes  for  general  city,  town,  or  village  purposes. 

(3)  The  term  "board  of  education"  of  a  city,  village,  or  incorporated 
town  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  include  the  board  of  school  directors  or 
other  corporate  body  to  which  is  given  by  law  the  management  and  control 
of  the  schools  of  the  city,  village,  or  incorporated  town. 

(4)  The  term  "a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  election"  in  this  act 
shall  be  held  to  mean  a  majority  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  that 
election  on  Uie  proposition  in  question  and  entitled  to  be  counted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

(5)  The  term  "qualified  electors"  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  mean  all 
persons,  whether  men  or  women,  entitled  to  vote  for  trustees  of  the  State 
university. 

(6)  The  term  "operating  expenses"  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  mean  all 
of  the  expenses  of  supporting  vocational  schools  except  for  the  purchase  of 
real  estate,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  the  permanent  equipment  thereof. 

Sec.  40.  Intention  of  general  assemblt.]  The  invalidity  of  any  portion 
of  this  act  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  portion  thereof  which 
can  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  parts,  the  intention  being  that  the 
courts  of  this  State  shall  presume  conclusively  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  are  not  in  and 
of  themselves  invalid,  shall  be  given  effect,  notwithstanding  that  the  courts, 
but  for  the  provisions  of  this  section,  might  presume  it  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  cieneral  Assembly  that  the  valid  portions  of  this  act  should  not  be  given 
effect  unless  the  portions  thereof  which  are  invalid  would  also  be  given 
effect 

STATISTICS  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Every  one  knows  how  easy  it  Is  to  be  misled  by  educational  statistics. 
While  certain  of  the  commonwealths  have  perfected  a  system  of  gathering, 
organizing  and  tabulating  school  data,  many  of  the  states  have  inadequate 
methods.  Some  of  the  data  which  is  quoted  in  large  educational  gatherings 
has  been  brought  together  at  some  central  point  in  the  country.  The  gen- 
eralizations made  from  such  data  are  often  most  misleading  when  applied  to 
individual  states.  This  has  become  very  apparent  in  the  recent  discussion 
over  vocational  legislation  before  the  present  General  Assembly.  A  number 
of  pamphlets  and  monographs  have  been  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature.  All  of  these  pamphlets  and  monographs,  in 
attempting  to  show  the  need  for  a  certain  form  of  vocational  education, 
bring  forward  statistics  which  seem  to  indicate  that  "hundreds  of  thousands" 
of  children  enrolled  In  the  public  schools  leave  at  the  age  of  14  or^  earlier. 
One  of  the  statements  is,  "This  terrific  educational  mortality  is  emphasized 
by  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  all  our  children  leave  school  at  14  years  of 
age  or  earlier." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  The  school  census  of  Illinois  for  1914  shows 
1,650,258  persons  of  school  age — that  Is,  6  to  21  years  of  age.  The  school 
statistics  for  the  year  1914  show  that  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  1,246,934  pupils,  or  75  per  cent  of  all  persons  between  6  and 
21  years  of  age.  These  figures  do  not  take  into  account  those  who  are 
enrolled  in  schools  for  defectives,  like  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  feeble-minded 
or  insane;  nor  do  they  include  those  confined  in  schools  of  correction  or 
reform;  nor  do  they  include  those  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universities. 
If  these  facts  were  available,  it  could  be  shown  that  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
all  persons  between  6  and  21  are  enrolled  in  some  of  the  institutions  here 
named.  Most  of  those  not  enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  persons  beyond 
the  age  of  16  who  have  married  or  found  employment  in  some  sort  of 
rannnerative  work. 
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Again,  we  quote  from  the  same  authority,  "There  are  to-day  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  between  the  years  of  14  and  16  wlio,  for  want  of 
proper  educational  incentive  and  opportunity,  are  either  idle  or  without  fixed 
employment." 

What  are  the  facts  as  they  relate  to  the  State  of  Illinois?  The  Federal 
census  for  the  State  of  Illinois  in  1910  shows  207,506  persons  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16.  Of  these,  156,228  were  enrolled  in  the  public  and  private 
schools,  leaving  only  61,048  not  thus  enrolled.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  at 
least  4,000  of  these  51,000  are  in  Institutions  for  the  defective  or  incorrigible, 
and  that  not  over  45,000  children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  could  be 
*'idle  and  without  fixed  employment." 

Another  able  writer  who  has  studied  education  in  Ehirope,  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  says  in  one  of  his  pamphlets  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
"About  one-half  of  these  children  (enrolled  in  public  schools)  leave  school 
presumably  at  14  years  or  over  before  finlshiug  the  6th  grade;  about  one- 
third  enter  the  8th  grade."  At  no  point  does  the  writer  tell  us  what  he 
means  by  the  "children  enrolled." 

The  school  census  for  Illinois  in  1914  shows  more  children  enrolled  in 
the  8th  grade  than  were  enrolled  in  the  7th  grade.  If  you  compare  the  8th 
grade  with  the  6th  grade  enrollment,  it  is  found  that  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  6th  grade  105,395;  in  the  8th  grade  84,243,  or  80  per  cent  of  those  enrolled 
in  the  6th  grade.  The  only  grade  with  which  a  comparison  could  be  made 
which  would  approach  this  erroneous  statement  is  with  the  1st  grade.  The 
8th  grade  enrollment  is  43.2  per  cent  of  the  1st  grade  enrollment  wliich  la 
nearer  one-half  than  one-third.  But  a  comparison  with  the  Ist  grade  is 
unfair  and  misleading.  Thousands  of  children  enrolled  in  the  1st  grade  in 
the  fall,  after  coming  a  short  time,  drop  out.  They  reappear  the  next  year 
for  enrollment  in  the  1st  grade.  It  is  also  the  grade  in  which  the  greatest 
percentage  of  holdovers  occurs.  Thousands  of  children  fail  to  carry  the  1st 
year  work,  and  are  held  back,  so  that  the  country  over,  the  2d  grade  is  taken 
as  the  basis  with  which  to  compare  the  attendance  of  all  other  grades.  Now, 
the  enrollment  in  the  2d  grade  of  the  Illinois  public  schools  for  the  year 
1914  was  126,095  pupils.  The  enrollment  in  the  8th  grade  is  66  per  cent  of 
that  number.    These  facts  show  a  very  loose  and  misleading  use  of  statistics. 

CLIPPINGS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 

EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  BULLETIN. 

RANK  OP  COUNTIES  OF  ILLINOIS  IN  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS 
EACH  PUPIL  ENROLLED  ATTENDED  SCHOOL  DURING  THE 
YEAR  1914. 

R*k.  Days.        Counties. 

20  135    JoDaviess,  Mercer,  Warren. 

21  134    Ogle. 

22  133    Adams,     Madison,    McDon- 
ough. 

23  132    Champaign,    Hancock,    Ma- 
con, Marshall. 

24  131    Coles,  Fulton. 

25  130    Iroquois,  Logan,  Mason. 

26  128    Crawford,  Kankakee,  Moul- 
trie, Macoupin,  Vermilion. 

27  127    Alexander,    Christian,    Ed- 
gar. 

28  126    Clark,    DeWitt,    Montgom- 
ery. 

29  124    Clay. 

30  123    Effingham,  Piatt. 

31  122    Putnam. 

32  121    Douglas,  Monroe,  Pike. 

33  120    Edwards,  Scott. 
84    118    Wabash. 


R'k 

.  Days.        Counties. 

1 

158 

Cook. 

2 

156 

Stephenson. 

3 

155 

TiaSalle. 

4 

154 

Boone. 

5 

153 

Kendall,  Lake,  Winnebago. 

6 

151 

DeKalb. 

7 

149 

Ford,  Grundy. 

8 

148 

Tazewell. 

9 

147 

Whiteside. 

10 

146 

Menard,  Stark,  Woodford. 

11 

145 

St.  Clair. 

12 

144 

Carroll. 

13 

143 

McHenry,  Rock  Island,  Will. 

14 

142 

Kane. 

15 

141 

DuPage,    Fayette,    McLean, 
Peoria. 

16 

140 

Livingston. 

17 

139 

Greene,   Henry,  Sangamon. 

18 

137 

Bureau,  Lee. 

19 

136 

Cass,  Knox. 
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Rk.  Days.        Counties. 

R'k. 

Days.        Counties. 

35    117 

Jersey. 

48 

102 

Hamilton,  Union,  White. 

36    116 

Williamson. 

49 

101 

Saline. 

37    116 

Bond,  Morgan. 

60 

100 

Jasper. 

38    114 

Marion. 

61 

98 

Wajme. 

39    113 

Cumberland. 

62 

94 

Johnson. 

40    112 

Brown,  Schuyler, 

Shelby. 

63 

92 

Jefferson. 

41    110 

Pulaski. 

64 

90 

Clay.  Gallatin. 

42    109 

Richland. 

66 

84 

Franklin. 

43    108 

Perry. 

66 

80 

Pope. 

44    106 

Lawrence. 

57 

77 

Massac. 

45    105 

Randolph. 

68 

76 

Hardin. 

46    104 

Jackson,  Washington. 

69 

72 

Calhoun. 

47    103 

Henderson. 

, 

EDUCATIONAL  PRESS  BULLETIN. 

When  G.  A.  Burgess  became  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  1906,  he  brought  to  that  position  training 
and  experience  as  a  teacher,  as  a  county  superintendent  and  as  an  editor. 
It  was  his  suggestion  which  led  to  the  establishment  and  publication  of  the 
Edncational  Press  Bulletin.  Its  purpose  was  to  carry  statistics.  Information 
and  advice  to  tax  payers,  patrons,  school  officers  and  school-teachers.  It  was 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and  was  sent  to  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  with  the  suggestion  that  the  matter  could  be  used  freely. 

The  success  of  the  venture  is  shown  in  many  ways.  The  demand  for  it 
bas  become  so  great  that  the  original  number  issued  has  been  doubled, 
trebled  and  quadrupled.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  all  over  the  State 
reprint  the  matter,  thus  giving  the  facts  and  information  the  widest  circula- 
tion. The  school  papers  published  by  county  superintendents,  also,  carry 
mach  of  the  Bulletin  material,  to  every  teacher  in  the  county  as  well  as  to 
many  of  the  pupils  and  patrons. 

Perhaps,  the  best  evidence  that  the  Bulletin  serves  a  useful  purpose  is 
that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  several  of  the  best  states  in  the 
Union  have  followed  the  example  of  Illinois  and  are  now*  issuing  such  a 
publication.  New  York  is  the  latest  one  to  adopt  the  plan.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  got  the  suggestion 
of  his  Nation-wide  publicity  plan  from  the  Illinois  Educational  Press  Bul- 
letin. However,  it  is  Immaterial  whether  all  or  any  of  these  publication 
methods  trace  their  origin  to  this  source.  The  material  fact  is  that  these 
great  state  and  national  systems  have  discovered  the  value  of  getting  facts, 
figures  and  suggestions  on  education  out  to  the  people. 

PREPARED  BY  L.  D.  SEASS,  DIRECTOR  OF  DISTRICT  NO.  13 

MOULTRIE   COUNTY. 

Report  for  month  ending 

Enrollment  for  month ; 

Average  monthly  attendance 

Does  there  seem  to  be  any  excuse,  in  general,  for  the  amount  of  absences? 

(epidemics,  etc.) 

In  the  first  blank  of  the  following,  give  the  number  of  pupils  examined 
this  month;  in  the  second  blank,  the  number  of  pupils  showing  an  advance 
over  last  month;  in  the  third  blank,  the  numbers  showing  no  advancement; 
In  the  fourth  blank  the  number  having  a  good  excuse  for  having  shown  no 
advancement,  such  as  sickness,  etc.: 

First        year , Fifth         year , , ,  .... 

Second     year Sixth        year , 

Third       year , , Seventh    year. , , 

Poarth     year , Eighth      year 

Are  you  bothered  with  tardiness? 

IB  it  better  or  worse  than  last  month? 
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Can  you  give  any  reason  for  the  change? 

Can  you  suggest  anything  that  the  board  can  do  that  will  lessen  the  number 
of  absences  and  tardy  marks? 

Do  you  send  report  cards  home? 

Are  they  signed  promptly  and  returned? 

Do  the  children  play  hard  at  noon  and  recess? 

If  not,  why? 

Can  the  board  do  anything  that  will  help  and  encourage  their  play? 

Does   ansrthing   about   the   buildings   or   yard   need   the   attention    of    the 
board?     

Do  the  children  respect  the  property? 

Do  you  teach  them  the  value  of  cleanliness  of  the  schoolroom  and  of  their 
person?    

Do  you  keep  a  close  tab  on  the  library  books  that  are  taken  from  the  school- 
house? Are  they  well  cared  for  in  general? 

How  many  patrons  visited  school  last  month? 

Is  the  visiting  of  the  little  brother  or  sister,  without  its  parents  to  care  for 
it.  too  frequent  for  the  good  of  our  school? 

Have  you  all  the  supplies  you  need? Have  you  spent  any  of 

your  money  this  month  in  any  way  for  the  good  of  the  school? 

If  so,  how  much  and  for  what? 

Are  you  doing  the  reading  of  the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle? 

Have  you  read  any  other  professional  articles  or  books  this  month? 

Give  name  

Are  you  keeping  in  line  with  the  plans  and  work  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent?  Of  the   State  Normal   Schools? Of  the   State 

Superintendent?   

Is  there  anything,  that  you  know  of,  that  the  board  can  do  to  help  make 

and  keep  this  school  second  to  none  in  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Teacher. 

THE  MEETING  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  AND 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  education  meetings  which  occurs  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  is  the  High  School  Conference  which  meets  in  the  university 
halla  at  Urbana  on  November  17  and  18.  The  organization,  management 
and  instruction  of  our  high  schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pressing 
situations  which  confronts  us.  This  high  school  conference  has  rendered, 
and  will  continue  to  render,  we  hope,  a  large  service  in  this  important  field. 
The  association  of  school  boards  and  of  city  superintendents  has,  for  several 
years,  arranged  to  hold  its  meetings  in  close  connection  with  the  high  school 
conference.  A  more  fortunate  arrangement  could  hardly  be  made.  The 
city  superintendents  and  the  boards  of  education  have  certain  problems 
which  are  peculiarly  their  own,  which  can  be  discussed  with  greater  profit 
in  a  meeting  which  represents  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  They  can. 
also,  be  present,  if  they  desire,  at  the  various  conferences  relating  to  high 
school  administration  and  Instruction.  Wo  hope  that  the  meeting  of  the 
!%chool  boards  and  city  superintendents  will  be  more  largely  attended  this 
year  than  ever  before.    The  date  of  this  meeting  is  November  17  and  18. 

STANDARD  SCHOOLS. 

Six  years  ago,  in  1909,  the  oflice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion instituted  a  plan  of  standardizing  rural  and  graded  schools.  A 
pamphlet  was  issued  which  set  forth  definitely  what  a  school  should  have 
and  how  it  should  be  conducted  to  meet  the  definition  of  a  standard  school. 
Two  members  of  the  office  force  were  sent  out  on  the  invitation  of  county 
superintendents  to  inspect  schools,  and  when  these  Were  found  to  meet  the 
requirements,  they  were  recognized  as  "Standard  Schools."  The  county 
superintendent  was  then  authorized  to  inspect  and  to  recommend  schools 
for  standardization. 
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A  diploma  is  issued  to  such  schools  and  the  lahel  "Standard  School"  is 
placed  oyer  the  door. 

The  schools  standardized  up  to  the  present  are: 

1909 84      1912 469      1915 54 

1910 142      1913 641  

1911 277      1914 629  Total 2296 

* 

To  the  present  time  thirteen  schools  have  heen  recognized  as  "Superior 
Schools/'  and  fifty-three  graded  schools  have  heen  recognized  as  "Standard 
Graded  Schools." 

The  recognition  is  for  one  year.  To  continue  on  the  list  the  school  must 
be  reinspected  by  the  county  superintendent  and  reported  as  still  maintaining 
the  standard. 

NEW  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

As  a  contest  has  shown  the  election  of  a  new  county  superintendent  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  printed  and  sent  out,  we  are  print! ug  the  names  and 
counties  again.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  this  list  that  in  the  thirty-four 
counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  there  were  but  four  changes;  in 
the  thirty-four  counties  of  the  central  part  there  were  thirteen  changes;  In 
the  thirty-four  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  were  twenty- 
two  changes.  This  leads  to  an  interesting  question  which  might  lead  to  an 
interesting  answer. 


Coantr.         Superintendent.  Postofflce. 

Alexander.  Laura  I.  Mllford Cairo. 

Bond William  E.  White Greenville. 

Cass William  E.  Back Virginia. 

Clark Harold  Bright Marshall. 

Colee O.  L.  Minter Charleston. 

Crawford..  Jas.  T.  Athey Robinson. 


Camber- 
land.... 

Edwards 
Franklin 
Qallatin. 
OrMne... 
Hardin. 


,f. 


.  L.  C.  MarkweU Toledo. 

.O.Rioe  Jones Paris. 

.Grant  Balding Albion. 

.H.  Clavlns Benton. 

.J.  L.  Greemee New  Haven. 

.Rollins  L.  Scott Carrollton. 

.HattieM.  Rittenhoase.Elicabethtown. 

HendersooAUen  L.  Beall Oquawka. 

JaekaQn...OttoF.  Aken Murphysboro. 

jMper E.B.Brooks Newton. 

Jefferson.. Chas.  F.  Lee Mt.  Vernon.  H 

Jener Jos.  W.  Becker...; Jerseyville. 

Kendan...06one  Elliott YorkvlUe. 

Lawrence. Ed.  Ashbauj^ LawrencevlUe. 

Maeoapin.Qeo.  W.  8<^mon CarlinviUe. 


County. 

Madison.. 

Marlon. . . , 

Marshall.. 

Mason 

Monroe.... 

Montgom- 
ery  

Pike 

Randolph, 

Saline 

Schuyler. 

Scott 

Union 

Wabash... 

Washing- 
ton  

Wayne.... 

White 

Whiteside 

WUliam- 


Superintendent.  Postofflce. 

H.  T.  McCrea EdwardsviUe. 

,M.  A.  Thrasher Salem. 

E.P.Nichols Lacon. 

John  A.  Mehlhop Havana. 


f: 


William  C.  Heyl Waterloo. 

Everett  A.  Lewey Hillsboro. 

John  N.Clark Plttsfleld. 

L.  W.  VonBehren Evansville. 

,B.  D.  Gates Harrlsburg. 

Calvin  L.  Cain Rushville. 

John  P.  Ward Winchester. 

Chas.  O.Otrich Jonesboro. 

W.  H.  Wetael Mt.  Carmel. 

Lee  A.  Friend Nashville. 

J.  W.  Galbraith Fairfield. 

Chas.  H.  Mossberger..Carmi. 
H.  B.  Price Morrison. 


^  son J.  W.  McElnney Marion. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Built  in 

To  be  built  in 

1016. 

1017. 

• 

il 

i 

• 

1 

it 

• 

• 

1 

O 

O 

H 

O 

o 

H 

Built  In 
IU«. 


i 

O 


Tobe  built  in 
1017. 


a 


1 


niinds. 


/Ldams 

Alexander.. 

BOMl 

Boone 

Brown..... 

Bureau 

Galhoun 

Oarroa 

OasB 

Cji>iii|^iupn 


347 


101 


448 


303 


08 


10 


306 


14 
"2 


Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 


8 

2 

17 


1 

10 


0 
2 

17 


3 
11 


6 
10 


10 


10 


7 

2 

11 


12 


13 


P  I 


NSW  SCHOOL  BDILDINOS-Candudad. 


RURAL  SALARIES  AND  LENGTH  OF  TERM   (19U). 

The  following  tablea  show  the  average  wage  and  length  of  term  of  the 
rural  or  one-room  ichools  In  the  different  townahipe  of  the  counties  named. 
Tbe  average  for  the  county  la  taken  from  the  total  amount  In  the  count]', 
and  not  the  sum  of  the  averages  In  tbe  townships: 

niu  Countt—PopalMoD  fll,BS3i  ma,  527  •quara  miles;  number  ot  teachers  £33.  o(  whliA  101  ve 
rural  or  In  ane-room  achoali  (mro  S.  women  09). 

'-—  •rnmn-  ,.  .«-e*        -«— 

Sebools.    ealuT.     In  dava. 
S       3SSM  18S 


a..^ 


Bcbeola.     salary,     hi  da' 


U33  33 

an  30 

MS  00 

«I3  90 
408  so 


■hip. 


38-fl... 

3»-e.. 
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Wooifori  Cbwiiy— PoDulatlon  30»506:  area  538  square  miles;  number  of  teachers  170,  of  which  100  are 
rural  or  in  coe-room  schools  (men  18,  women  87). 


Ayerage 

Town-  Ayerage  term 

thto.                         Schools,  salary,  in  days. 

S8-3E 7  I303M  167 

»-lE 7  431  43  166 

»-lW 9  43543  158 

a8-3W 8  418  13  150 

aWW 3  466  66  165 

37-4W 3  518  50  158 

X7-9W 7  400  00  154 

r-3W 8  46000  170 

r-lW 7  473  85  166 

r-lE 7  463  75  165 


Town- 
ship. Schools. 

37-3B 10 

36-3E 4 

36-lE 7 

38-lW 5 

36-3W 3 

35-3W 3 

35-lW 1 

35-lE 3 

County 100 


Ayerage 

Ayerage 

term 

'salary. 
438  00 

in  days. 
160 

450  00 

164 

430  71 

167 

516  83 

166 

345  83 

164 

460  00 

167 

400  00 

171 

386  66 

171 

$437  08 


163 


CkritHtn  Cbuniy— Population  34.504;  area,  700  square  miles;  number  of  teachers  375,  of  which  130 
are  rural  or  in  one-room  schools  (men  41,  women  85). 


Ayerage 

Town-  Ayerage  term 

ibip.                           Schools,  salary,  in  days. 

11-lE 6  841937  168 

11-lE 6  43350  149 

18-lE 6  38333  149 

14-lE 3  443  75  160 

U-IW 4  44000  166 

IWW 8  43070  160 

13-lW 7  51438  164 

14-lW 7  504  38  163 

15-lW 9  47000  153 

16-lW 3  431  66  148 

11-2W 5  49300  165 

13-3W 7  386  17  147 

U-2W 5  48069  173 


Town-  Ayerage 

ship.                          Schools,  salary. 

14-3W 9  477  10 

15-3W 6  584  50 

11-3W 8  37500 

13-3W 5  46700 

13-3W 6  534  16 

14-3W 6  533  33 

1*-3W 3  534  50 

11-4W 3  537  50 

13-4W 3  316  66 

13-4W 3  316  66 

14-4W 1  48000 

County 136  8466  81 


Ayerage 
term 

in  days. 
164 
164 
156 
156 
155 
165 
156 
150 
144 
176 
166 

156 


Jefenon  CMiii«|r— Population  38,111;  area,  603  square  miles;  number  of  teachers  303,  of  which  137  are 
rural  or  in  one-room  schools  (men  75,  women  53). 

Ayerage      _  Ayerage 

term 
in  days. 

134 

143 

130 

134 

135 

135 

133 

144 

130 

Lmntnet  Cbun^ir— Population  33,661;  area,  358  square  miles;  number  of  teachers  157,  of  which  65  are 
rural  or  in  one-room  schools  (men  35,  women  30). 


Town- 

,•5^. 

Schools. 

Ayerage 
salary. 
8340  45 

3-1 

3-1 

359  63 
371  43 

4-1 

1-3 

M 

1-3 

4-3 

365  77 
36177 
807  64 

393  56 

394  37 

1-3 

•«•••«••                         V 

370  55 

Town- 

Ayerage 

term 

ship. 

3-3.. 

Schools. 
8 

salary. 
301  50 

indajrs. 
138 

3-3 

8 

348  44 

139 

4-3 

386  16 

133 

1-4 

370  55 

133 

3-4 

367  73 

131 

3-4 

383  43 

147 

4-4 

351  50 

139 

County 

137 

8373  53 

130 

Ayerage 

Town-  Ayerage  term 

Alp.                          Schools,  salary,  indajrs. 

I-mT. 3  835000  148 

4-10 4  387  50  138 

5-10 I  33100  131 

3-11 1  385  00  168 

3-11 6  401  30  148 

4-11 7  594  55  148 

5-11 3  360  00  138 

3-13. 5  38100  134 

1-13 5  677  80  163 


Town- 
ship. Schools. 

4-13. 6 

5-13 3 

3-13 8 

3-13 6 

4-13 8 

5-13 3 

(bounty 65 


Ayerage 

Ayerage      term 
salary,    in  days . 


498  46 

164 

497  50 

170 

333  00 

143 

337  50 

145 

333  77 

137 

357  50 

147 

8419  87 


146 


Boom  Cown/r— Population  15,481;  area,  393  square  miles;  number  of  teachers  133,  of  which  65  are 
mral  or  in  one-room  schools  (men  1,  women  64). 


Town- 

St. 

Ayerage 
Schools,    salary. 
8     8355  63 

46-4 

7       393  14 

454 

, 11       363  33 

46-1 

44-8 

6       38541 

8       38135 

Ayerage 
term 

in  days. 
168 
183 
178 
180 
179 


Town-  Ayerage 

ship.                          Schools,  salary. 

44-4 6  403  66 

43-3 11  37033 

43-4 8  410  63 

County 65  8380  45 


Ayerage 
term 

in  days. 
184 
185 
177 

179 
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A  TEN  YEAR  COMPARISON  IN  ILLINOIS  SCHOOLS. 


1005. 
1009. 
1007. 
1006. 


NUMBER  or  PBBSONS  BXTWEEN  THB  AGES  OF  d  AND  21. 

1,465,082       1000 1,507,013       1018 

1,643,621 


1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 


1,478,107 
1,470,828 
1,600,066 


066,134 
067,036 
083,021 
088,078 


1010. 
1011. 
1012. 


1014. 


1,545,626 
1,570,867 


1,582,180 
1,650,298 


NUMBER  or  PUPILS  ENROLLED. 

1000 007,458 

1010 1,002,687 


1013. 
1014. 


1011. 
1012. 


1,007,804 
*e87,870 


1,010,215 
1,043,227 


*  Loss  caused   by  cbaziging  from  director  to  teacher  for  infonnatioEL 


^006. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 


1006. 
1006. 
1007. 
1008. 


1005. 
1006. 
1007. 
1006. 


811,010 
839,742 
770,020 
760,457 


6,187 
5,085 
5,571 
5,411 


21,728 
22,108 
22,512 
28,118 


AVERAGE    DAILY    ATTENDANCE. 

1000 788,200 

1010 

1011 

1012 


780,040 
824,6l»0 
865,000 


1018. 
1014. 


NUMBER    Of     MEN  TEACHERS. 

1000 6,740 

1010 5,481 

1011 6,424 

1012 5,647 

NUMBER  Of  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

1000 28,858 


1018. 
1014. 


872,866 
008,006 


5,600 
5,770 


1010. 
1011. 
1012. 


28,850 
24,486 
24,710 


1018. 
1014. 


24,056 
26,086 


1006 13,247.647  50 

1006 3,233,70106 

1007 3,288,458  52 

1006 8,846,854  07 


1005 $10,068,452  50 

1006 10,505,572  86 

1007 11,210,667  76 

1008 11,877,703  76 


1005 $1,608,215  06 

1006 1,680,400  11 

1007 1,880,018  44 

1008 2,081,826  00 


1005 $161,004  48 

1006 168,000  40 

1007 168,624  00 

1008 167,667  10 


PAID  MEN  TEACHERS. 

1000.. $3,522,803  10 

1010 8,800,810  84 

1011 8,808,083  40 

1012 4,055,046  81 

PAID  WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

1000 112,670.168  OS 

1010, 18,486,06160 

1011. 14,287,660  46 

1012 15,220,187  26 

AMOUNT  PAID  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

(Of  Three  and  Four  Year  Schools.) 

1000 $2,268.110  27 

1010 2,618,485  62 

1011 2,826,460  40 

1012 8,836,070  00 

COMPENSATION  OF  TREASURERS. 

1000 $168,685  74 

1010 160,685  74 

1011 174,182  82 

1012 175,006  51 


1013. 
1014. 


$4,330,540  68 
4,504,025  81 


1018 $16,064,177  20 

1014 17,187,106  01 


1018. 
1014. 


t8,606,727  00 
4,135,040  00 


1018 $178,826  67 

1014 180,810  00 


PAID  COMPENSATION  OP  DISTRICT  CLERKS. 


1005 $115,516  81 

1006 121,864  42 

1007 140,757  12 

1008 145,880  80 


1000 $147,764  04 

1010 150,000  00 

1011 168,109  00 

1012 248,687  08 


1018 $305,104  04 

1014 408,642  38 


(Changed  to  expense  of  school  boards  and  business  offices  in  1012). 


PAID  POR  NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

1005 $2,686,530  56  1000 $4,066,300  54 

1006 3,800,026  78  1010 4,058,000  41 

1007 4,706,706  18  1011 5,085,312  72 

1006 2,008,338  52  1012 5,081,089  60 

(Amount  paid  for  sites  and  grounds  added  in  1012.) 

PAID  FOR  SITES  AND  GROUNDS. 


1013 $8,240,700  04 

1014 8,225,725  73 


1005 $    544,658  01 

1006 1,363,556  20 

1007 200,706  20 

(Added  to  new  school  houses  in  1012.) 


1008 .$258,741  08 

1000 '  586,700  51 


1010 $742,18126 

1011 648,464  81 
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PAID  FOB  BXPAIBS  AND  nfFBOTBMlNTS . 

1905 $1,009,441  89       1000 $1,073,482  43  1913 $1,009,001  35 

1906 1,144,808  Sd       1010 1,341,174  23  1914 2,059,06187 

1907 1,194,785  67       1911 1,388,893  54 

1908 1,065,770  45       1912 1,630,960  84 

PAID  FOE  FUBNITUBK. 

1906 $157,609  55       1909 $154,419  22  1913 $343,639  15 

1906 128,263  02       1910 166,708  35  1914 423,912  97 

1907 139,262  97       1911 210,163  61 

1908 130,016  01        1912 303,158  31 

(CbADced  to  new  equipment,  not  replacements  in  1912.) 

PAID  rOS  APPARATUS. 

1906 $92,895  52   1908 $62,13176   1910 $84.58J»  54 

1906 65,320  38   1900 68,402  50   1911 86.844  26 

1907 70,409  62 

(Added  to  new  enoipment  in  1912.) 

PAID  FOB  FUSL  AND  OTHBB  INODKNTAL  BXPENSBS. 

1906 $2,663,188  66  1909 $3,331,961  28       1913 $1,788,210  82 

1906 2,618,308  31  1010 3,358,250  47       1914 1,094,714  90, 

1907 2,667,556  28  1011 3,608,619  28 

1908 2,914,575  52  1012 1,670,750  74 

(Changed  to  fuel,  water,  light,  power  and  lanitor's  supplies  in  1912.) 

PAID  FOB   BOOKS  FOB  DISTBICT   UBBABIBS. 

1906 $52,097  18  1900 $36,479  45       1913 $54,657  78 

1906 20,413  94  1910 41,27144       1914 76,788  14 

1907 38,365  68  1911 43,394  29 

1908 20,827  50  1912 44,788  03 

BBCBIVXD  FBOM  DISTBICT  TATBS. 

1906 $20,173,610  18  1909 $25,239,435  74  1913 $30,482,082  58 

1906 20,506,167  68  1910 28,037,178  00  1914 32,960,155  94 

1907 21,147,841  87  1911 28,459,512  57 

1906 33,000,983  30  1912 29,979,931  01 

BKCEiyBD    FBOM    TUITION   PAID   BT    PUPILS. 

1906 $188,248  85  1909 $174,218  86  1913 $231,597  83 

1906 145,168  71  1010 184,245  03  1914 267,517  13 

1907 158,236  63  1011 198,438  43 

1906 157,888  57  1912 

(Amount  recelTed  in  1912  oonsldered  with  another  item.) 

BBCEIVBD  FBOM  DISTBICT  TBANSFBB  OF  PUPILS. 

1906 $2,310  06  1909 $6,483  07  1918 $11,827  65 

1906 3,368  20  1910 7,168  55  1914 81,140  28 

1907 4,006  36  1911 6,020  18 

1008 8,867  78  1012 

(Amount  reoeived  in  1912  considered  with  another  item.) 

ACBES  OF  SCHOOL  LAND  X7N80LD. 

1906 6,858  1909 7,020  1013 0,102 

1906 7,257  lOlOt 1914 6,088 

1907 6,875  lOUf 

1908 6,861  1912 6,171 

t  Not  obtained. 

SCHOOL     BONDS     OUTSTANDING. 

1905 $7,019,644  13  1909 $6,356,139  08  1913 $10,088,780  00 

1906 6,887,400  86  1910 6,607,54177  1914 11,918,744  00 

1907 5,880,522  53  1911 7,930,750  06 

1906 6,140,9n08  1012 9,006,644  00 

EDUCATIONAL  AWARDS  MADE  BY  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC 

EXPOSITION. 

Word  has  just  come  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  the 
following  awards  have  been  made  on  the  Illinois  exhibit  at  San  Francisco: 

To  the  Officers  of*Public  Instruction  a  silver  medal  for  its  exhibit  on 
rural  school  work;  to  the  University  of  Illinois  a  silver  medal;  to  Knox 
College  a  silver  medal;  to  the  State  Normal  University  a  bronze  medal;  to 
the  Rollo  Consolidated  School  a  bronze  medal;  to  LaSalle-Peru  Township 
High  School  honorable  mention. 
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All  of  this  is  very  gratifying,  as  those  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  felt  that 
Illinois  on  account  of  the  inadequate  space  allotted  and  the  shortness  of  the 
time  for  preparing  the  educational  exhibit  had  not  done  justice  to  itself. 

The  office  of  public  instruction  received  bronze  medals  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  Paris  Exposition  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
but  this  is  the  first  silver  medal  which  has  ever  been  awarded  to  it. 

MODELS  OP  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

One  part  of  the  proposed  Illinois  educational  exhibit  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  will  be  models  of: 

1.  A  one-room  country  school,  showing  in  miniature  the  entire  district 
with  schoolhouse  and  grounds,  farms  and  farm  houses,  and  country  roads. 

2.  Hollo  Consolidated  School,  showing  entire  district,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  one-room  school,  and  the  location  and  character  of  the  schoolhouses 
displaced  by  the  consolidated  school. 

3.  A  selected  graded  elementary  school  building  showing  best  modern 
construction  for  sanitary  and  leading  purposes,  and  grounds  furnished  with 
playground  apparatus. 

4.  LaSalle  Township  High  School,  showing  grounds  and  location  and 
structure  of  buildings. 

6.  The  Illinois  Normal  University,  showing  campus,  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  buildings,  and  the  farm  with  its  buildings. 

6.  Knox  College,  showing  campus  location,  and  arrangement  of  buildings. 

7.  University  of  Illinois,  showing  campus,  location  and  arrangement  of 
buildings. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  AT  CHAMPAIGN. 

The  new  sanitation  law  has  brought  boards  of  directors,  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  all  administrative  officers  face  to  face  with  certain  questions  which 
they  find  have  not  all  been  answered  definitely  by  competent  authorities. 
Just  what  is  an  adequate  method  of  heating  and  ventilation  for  school 
buildings  has  not  been  determined  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  way.  Not  even 
the  principles  which  control  have  been  established  beyond  question.  The 
matters  relating  to  heating  and  lighting  are  not  easily  determined  and 
administered.  Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Department  of 
Architecture  and  the  School  of  Education  of  the  State  University  to  give  a 
demonstration  or  experiment  along  the  line  of  sanitary  school  construction 
and  equipment  extending  over  four  or  five  weeks.  It  is  the  purpose  to  test 
out  various  methods  of  heating,  ventilation  and  lighting.  The  county 
superintendents,  the  city  superintendents,  and  members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion will  be  invited  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  meet  in 
conference  and  to  listen  to  reports  on  the  result  of  these  experiments,  and 
to  examine  as  far  as  possible  the  experiments  themselves.  It  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the  exact  character  of  these  demon- 
strations. It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  can  not  fail  to  render  a  distinct 
service  to  all  administrative  officers  in  public  education. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  CAUSES  FOR  GOOD  OR  POOR  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

Already  teachers  and  superintendents  are  beginning  to  feel  that  with 
only  24  hours  in  the  day  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which  are  being  asked  by  the  various  examining,  investigating  and  survey- 
ing authorities  in  the  State.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  the  complaint  is 
good-natured  but  it  should  cause  all  of  us  to  hesitate  a  long  while  before 
putting  out  a  new  form  of  questionnaire  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents. Some  of  these  lists  of  questions  seek  to  secure  very  valuable 
information  but  the  reason  for  its  collection  and  the  use  to  which  the 
information  is  to  be  put  are  not  always  clear  to  the  persons  who  are  asked 
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to  sapply  the  information.    It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  many  of  the  papers 
are  never  filled  out. 

A  questionnaire  is  being  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  which  will 
be  placed  before  the  county  superintendents  at  the  conferences  during  the 
month  of  January.  It  contains  many  questions  taken  from  other  lists  that 
have  gone  forth.  The  main  reason  for  its  being  presented  is  that  all 
inquiries  lead  to  facts  which  help  to  explain  the  character  of  the  school  as 
good  or  bad.  Much  of  the  information  secured  by  these  questions  will  be 
available  for  the  general  purpose  of  the  State  survey.  Any  county  superin- 
tendent who  wishes  to  pick  out  certain  districts  in  his  county  and  make  a 
thorough  study  of  them  through  this  questionnaire,  will,  we  believe,  be 
doing  a  good  thing  for  education,  and  a  good  thing  for  himself. 

INQUIRING  INTO  THE  CAUSES  FOR  GOOD  OR  POOR  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 

REVBirCTES. 

1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  district  in  square  miles? 

2.  What  Is  the  assessed  valuation? 

3.  What  Is  the  tax  rate? 

4.  What  Is  the  annual  income? 

1.  Prom   local   taxes? 

1.  On  personal  property? 

2.  On  real  estate? 

3.  On  railroad,  telegraph  lines,  etc.? 

2.  From  State  and  township  funds? 

3.  From  other  sources? 

5.  What  is  the  total? 

6.  Do  these  facts  help  to  explain  the  character  of  the  school? 

TEAOHKR. 

1.  Bom   in   country? village? city? 

2.  Age  of  teacher  when  she  began  teaching? 

3.  Preparation    for   teaching 

1.  Schooling. 

1.  Attended  how  long country 

graded high normal   school 

college 

2.  Time  of  practice  teaching  in  normal  school 

4.  Tauitht  how  long?    Country graded high 

5.  Is  she  ambitious  to  improve  in  knowledge? 

in  professional  work? 

6.  Is  she  interested  in  the  improvement  of  children  in  knowledge? 

in  character? 

7.  What  professional  books  has  she  read? 

8.  What  has  she  endeavored  to  do  to  improve  her  teaching  or  better  the 

school?    

9.  Is  she  interested  in  activities  to  improve  the  community? 

What  does  she  do? 

10.  Does  <»he  live  or  board  in  the  district? 

11.  Has  she  a  room  to  herself  suitable  for  study  and  preparation  of  her 

school    work? 

12.  Are  others  dependent  upon  her? 

13.  What  is  her  annual  salary? 

14.  What  Is  the  cost  of  board  in  the  district? 

15.  What  is  the  amount  of  other  necessary  expenses  in  the  district? 

16.  What  is  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  living,  including  board  and  lodging, 

clothes  and  professional  study? 

17.  What  is  her  income  from  other  sources? 

What  sources? 

18.  What  is  her  native  aptitude  in  dealing  with  children  and  communities? 

19.  Do  these  facts  explain  the  character  of  the  school? 
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PnTSICAL  CONDITIONS  FAVORABLE  TO  A  GOOD  SCHOOL. 

1.  The  house. 

1.  In  repair? 

2.  Attractive?   

1.  Interior?    

2.  Exterior?    

3.  Comfort;    poor? fair? good? 

1.  How  heated? 

2.  How   ventilated? 

3.  How  lighted?  one  side? tw^o  sides? 

rear? front? 

4.  Furnishings. 

1.  Desks;    double? single? how   many 

of  each   size?   6 6 4 3 2 1 

2.  Library;  number  of  books  suitaMe  for  1 2 3 

4 .5 ,  reader  grades.    Do  children  generally  read 

the  books? 

3.  Other  supplies. 

1.  Modem  maps globe dictionaries 

encyclopedias primary  material 

5.  When  was  the  house  built? 

6.  When  were  the  present  furnishings  Installed? 

7.  Do  the  directors  know  how  a  one-room  schoolhouse  should   be 

heated? ventilated? 

seated? lighted? 

DEBATE— THE  CONSOLIDATION  QUESTION. 

[A.  A.  Thomson,  Wisconsin  Educational  News  Bulletin.] 

Question:  Resolved,  that  consolidation  of  school  districts  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  transportation  of  children  to  the  central  school  are  preferable  to  the 
individual  district  where  children  walk. 

BBIEF    FOB   THE    AFIIBMATIVE. 

I.  In  the  larger  district  the  cost  of  Instruction  is  often  less  because: 

1.  Instruction  is  given  to  a  greater  number  of  children  by  one  teacher: 

2.  One  building  can  be  maintained  cheaper  than  many; 

3.  The  salary  of  one  set  of  school  officers  is  less  than  that  of  many; 

4.  Better  or  more  apparatus  for  the  same  money  may  be  secured  be- 

cause: 
a.  In  many  instances  one  piece  of  apparatus  will  serve  the  entire 
school. 

5.  More  reference,  supplementary,  and  library  books  may  be  secured 

because: 
a.  One  book  will  serve  many  more  pupils. 

6.  There  is  a  larger  taxing  area  for  the  cost  of  instruction; 

7.  The  wear  and  tear  on  clothing  is  less  if  children  are  tiansported. 

II.  Better  teaching  may  be  secured  because: 

1.  Better  teachers  desire  to  teach  in  larger  schools  because: 

a.  They  may  work  and  associate  with  other  teachers; 

b.  Better  church  accommodations  and  more  social  gatherings  are 

accessible; 

c.  Usually  better  boarding  places  near  the  schoolhouse  are  pes- 

Bible. 

2.  Teachers  will  remain  in  the  district  longer  because: 

a.  The  subjects  taught  are  more  to  their  liking; 

b.  Other  teachers  make  congenial  associates; 

c.  Sanitary  conditions,  including  Janitor  service,  are  usually  better: 

1.  One  person  will  be  required  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
work; 
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2.  Toilet  rooms  are  usually  under  supervision  by  the  presence 

of  a  janitor  or  a  teacher  when  large  numbers  of  children 
are  brought  together; 

3.  Modern  closets  may  be  installed. 

d.  In  the  minds  of  the  public  the  teachers  in  graded  schools  are 

ranked  higher  in  the  profession  of  teaching; 

e.  The  State  has  given  more  recognition  in  the  way  of  supervision 

and  money  to  graded  positions. 

3.  Better  competition  and  emulation  are  made  possible  with  large  num- 

bers: 

a.  In  common  school  subjects; 

b.  In  school  entertainments; 
c  In  games  and  sports; 

d.  In  home  project  work. 

4.  Each  teacher  has  more  time  to  devote  to  the  class  and  the  individual 

because: 

a.  She  has  fewer  classes; 

b.  She  has  longer  recitation  periods; 

c.  She  has  fewer  lessons  to  prepare; 

d.  Time  is  saved  in  the  passing  of  a  few  classes  in  place  of  many. 

5.  Teachers  specially  prepared  for  certain  lines  of  work  will  be  secured 

because: 

a.  Departmental  work  is  made  possible; 

b.  Enough  children  are  in  the  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 

mar grades  for  a  teacher  in  each; 

c.  Classes  may  be  formed  in  domestic  science,  manual  training 

and  agriculture  because: 
1.  Enough  children  will  be  in  one  school  to  command  the 
whole  or  part  time  of  a  teacher  specially  trained. 

6.  Discipline  will  improve  because: 

a.  Teachers  will  be  partly  chosen  because  of  the  kind  of  discipline 
needed  in  a  certain  grade  or  room. 

7.  Better  classification  and  gradation  are  secured. 

III.  Social  training  of  the  child  will  be  improved  because: 

1.  Acquaintanceship  of  many  teachers  and  pupils; 

2.  Trained  teachers  are  more  familiar  with  the  graces  and  usages  of 

society; 

3.  Large   numbers   inspire   interest   in   school   entertainments,   lecture 

courses,  corn  clubs,  etc. 

4.  The  school  will  be  the  center  of  a  large  social  life  because: 

a.  Parents  and  other  citizens  will  attend  evening  entertainments 

and  special  day  exercises; 

b.  Toung  people  of  the  district  no  longer  in  school  will  assist  the 

teachers  in  social  ways. 

IV.  Land  values  increase  because: 

1.  Of  better  school  facilities; 

2.  Of  the  probability  of  a  rural  high  school  being  formed   from  the 

graded  school; 

3.  Of  the  social  impetus  given  through  the  school. 

V.  The  physical  and  social  life  of  the  child  is  safeguarded  because: 

1.  Children  are  transported  in  warm,  dry  conveyances; 

2.  Wet  feet  and  exposure  of  the  body  in  other  ways  are  avoided; 

3.  Children  are  taken  directly  home  and  not  permitted  to  quarrel  and 

get  into  forms  of  trouble; 

4.  Children  are  at  home  nights  while  attending  the  upper  grades  and 

high  school,  and  under  supervision  of  parents; 

5.  Rapid  and  convenient  transportation  makes  it  possible  to  enjoy  a 

more  substantial  social  life  than  is  found  in  the  city. 
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BBIEF  FOB  THE   NBQATIVE. 

I.  In  the  larger  district  the  cost  of  maintenance  may  be  greater: 

1.  Teachers  require  more  pay: 

a.  Are  better  educated; 

b.  Require  more  to  live  when  associating  with  greater  numbers 

of  people. 

2.  Janitor  service  may  be  more  expensive  because: 

a.  Teachers  will  not  do  their  own  janitor  work  for  a  small  amount 

as  in  the  small  district; 

b.  Sanitary  supplies,  not  needed  where  a  few  children  attend  will 

be  required  for  many. 

3.  Fuel  may  cost  more  because: 

a.  A  building  with  large  numbers  in  it  requires  a  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  costly  to  operate. 

4.  More  teachers  may  be  required  because: 

a.  Special  subjects  will  be  offered. 

5.  Transportation  of  children  is  an  added  cost. 

6.  Good  wagons  cost  so  much  they  are  seldom  provided. 

II.  Impossible  in  many  districts  because  of 

1.  Topography  of  districts; 

2.  Poor  roads; 

3.  Cannot  secure  a  reliable  driver  for  the  wagon; 

4.  The  distance  of  certain  families  from  the  school. 

III.  The  children's  health  may  be  impaired  because: 

1.  Might  have  to  walk  to  road  traveled  by  wagon  and  often  wait  in 

inclement  weather  for  wagon; 

2.  Officers  might  fail  to  require  a  comfortable  wagon; 

3.  They  might  start  from  home  too  early  in  the  morning  and  return 

too  late  in  the  evening; 

4.  Children  are  farther  from  home  in  case  of  sickness; 

5.  The  use  of  stoves  for  heating  purposes  is  dangerous — teams  may  run 

away  and  wagons  tip  over; 

6.  Children  need  the  exercise  of  walking  to  school; 

7.  Mothers  dislike  to  have  children  far  from  home. 

IV.  It  may  lessen  the  value  of  farms  in  the  community  where  schools  are 

abandoned  because: 

1.  Value  of  fai^m  depends  partly  upon  the  nearness  to  the  schoolhouse; 

2.  Taxes  may  be  higher  in  the  district. 

V.  Upper  grade  and  high  school  should  attend  other  schools  because: 

1.  There  are  too  few  in  each  district  to  make  it  wise  to  consolidate  for 

their  benefit; 

2.  It  would  be  better  to  organize  a  union  high  school  and  retain  the 

rural  schools  as  at  present; 

3.  Better  facilities  are  afforded  in  large  high  schools  than  could  be  in  a 

small  rural  district  or  village. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  persons  of  wealth  to  make  gifts  or  bequests  to 
public  educational  institutions.  The  last  few  years,  however,  have  seen 
some  noteworthy  movements  in  that  direction. 

A  Wealthy  landowner  in  Macoupin  County  has  willed  over  400  acres  of 
land  to  the  township  trustees  of  his  township  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  township. 

Mr.  Frank  Johnson,  ten  years  ago,  gave  a  tract  of  land,  valued  at  that 
time  at  about  |150,000  to  the  LaHarpe  district  schools.  Many  other  contri- 
butions of  this  character  might  be  recorded. 

The  most  recent  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  noteworthy  of  such 
events  in  Illinois  is  the  gift  made  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Cham- 
paign, to  the  University  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Smith  desired,  in  some  worthy 
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way»  to  erect  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  It  has  been  a  lifelong  desire  of  his 
to  promote  the  cause  of  musical  education.  After  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  consideration,  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  In 
which  to  achieve  his  desire  was  to  bring  about  the  erection  of  a  building 
on  the  university  campus  for  the  college  of  music.  To  this  end,  he  gave  to 
the  University  a  tract  of  land  valued  at  over  |200,000  for  the  erection  of  such 
a  building.  To  this  amount  will  be  added  whatever  Is  necessary  by  Mr. 
Smith  and  the  board  of  trustees  to  make  the  building  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments. The  trustees  have  arranged  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  building 
as  soon  as  the  plans  and  specifications  can  be  drawn  and  the  contract  let 

It  does  not  take  much  of  an  Imagination  for  one  to  see  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  such  a  gift  to  the  cause  of  public  education  In  music. 
With  the  State  of  Illinois  behind  the  College  of  Music,  It  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  State  endures.  Out  from  It  will  come  annually  thoroughly  prepared 
teachers  who  will  go  Into  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  Instruct  the 
children  In  music.  Could  any  better  or  more  permanent  monument  be 
erected? 

CONCERNING  PENSIONS. 

THE  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 

There  Is  now*  before  the  General  Assembly  a  bill  providing  that  any 
teacher  who  has  taught  twenty-five  years,  eighteen  of  them  In  Illinois,  may 
retire  from  service  and  receive  thereafter  from  the  State  treasury  an  annuity 
of  1400  per  year.  Teachers  broken  In  health  may  retire  after  eighteen  years 
with  a  proportionate  part  of  the  annuity. 

If  the  bill  becomes  a  law  all  new  teachers  come  under  Its  provisions,  and 
must  pay  annually  from  their  salaries  |5  for  the  first  10  years,  |10  for  the 
next  5  years,  |30  for  the  next  10  years,  |400  In  all.  Then  payments  cease 
whether  the  teacher  retires  or  not.  Teachers  already  In  service  may  come 
under  the  provision  of  the  law  by  paying  up  their  back  dues  before  1920. 

If  the  teacher  retires  before  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years,  half  of  the 
money  paid  in  by  him  shall  be  returned.  The  contributions  thus  made  by 
teachers  are  to  be  supplemented  by  payments  from  the  State  Conunon  School 
Fund. 

This  proposed  law  thus  combines  tw'o  features.  In  so  far  as  the  fund  is 
made  up  of  payments  by  the  teachers,  it  is  a  form  of  compulsory  insurance. 
In  so  far  as  It  Is  raised  by  general  taxation  It  Is  a  true  pension. 

There  may  be  some  teachers  who  are  opposed  to  both.  Few  teachers, 
when  they  begin,  expect  to  teach  twenty-five  years;  consequently  they  are 
tempted  to  look  upon  their  annual  payment  as  a  sort  of  tax  Imposed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  veterans  In  the  profession.  It  Is  equally  true  that  few 
people  expect  a  fire  when  they  Insure  their  homes.  Yet  the  fire  may  come, 
and  the  teacher  may  continue  in  the  work.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  will 
not  become  annuitants  will  leave  teaching  during  the  first  ten  years,  when 
the  net  contribution  is  only  |2.50  per  year. 

Pensions  are  deferred  wages.  Teachers'  salaries  have  been  rising  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  This  law  will  tend  to  check  the  rise.  So  far  as  finan- 
cial Inducements  attract  men  and  women  to  teaching,  the  prospect  of  a 
pension  In  old  age  will  compensate  for  a  lower  scale  of  salaries. 

The  teacher  earns  his  pensions  during  his  active  service.  Is  It  then 
better  for  him  to  receive  his  full  salary  when  he  earns  It,  or  to  leave  a  por- 
tion Of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State  to  be  paid  to  him  when  retired?  ^f 
teachers  were  good  investors,  we  might  favor  the  present  payment;  but  when 
we  consider  that  few  teachers  learn  of  good  Investments,  that  they  have  not 
time  nor  opportunity  to  watch  their  Investments,  nor  skl^l  in  such  matters, 
that  their  very  optimism  and  faith  In  human  nature  make  them  the  easiest 
victims  of  all  kinds  of  fake  enterprises  and  get-rlch-quick  schemes,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  It  Is  better  to  leave  In  the  hands  of  the  taxpayers,  that  Is, 
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In  the  business  world,  the  portion  of  the  monthly  salary  that  otherwise  the 
provident  teacher  would  need  to  lay  aside  for  old  age. 

From  the  broad  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare,  all  considerations  favor 
the  pension  law.  An  efficient  school  system  should  bring  the  largest  possible 
return  upon  the  investment.  The  pension  law  would  save  economic  waste 
through  poor  investments.  It  will  relieve  teachers  from  anxiety  for  their 
old  age  and  enable  them  to  work  with  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  their  schools;  it  will  enable  school  boards  to  retire  teachers  who  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  without  any  feeling  of  heartlessness  or  cruelty,  for 
the  fund  is  sufficient  to  enable  teachers  to  live  in  simple  dignity  and  comfort. 

The  same  considerations  that  lead  our  great  railroads  and  manufacturing 
corporations  to  pension  their  faithful  employees,  that  have  caused  our  govern- 
ment to  pension  federal  Judges  and  retired  army  officers,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  pensioning  of  teachers. 

David  Pelmley, 
President  IlUnais  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  III, 

ILLINOIS    STATE    TEACHERS'    PENSION    AND    RETIREMENT    FUND 

MOVEMENT. 

To  THE  Teachers  of  Iujnois:  Teachers'  annuities  and  retirement  allow- 
ances, supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  public,  have  been  extensively 
developed  in  European  countries  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  All 
the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain  pay  annuities 
to  teachers. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Virginia,  Arizoni, 
Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts.  California  and  Wisconsin  have  state-wide 
teachers'  retirement  systems.    Will  Illinois  be  equally  as  progressive? 

Twenty  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States  having  more  than  one- 
ninth  of  our  population  and  employing  one-twelfth  of  our  entire  force  of 
public  school  teachers,  support  teachers'  retirement  laws  of  various  type, 
created  and  regulated  by  state  enactment.  Should  not  the  teachers  or 
smaller  cities,  towns,  villages  and  rural  districts  have  the  same  encourage- 
ment and  protection? 

In  considering  the  idea  of  teachers'  retirement  allowances,  three  difFerent 
interests  or  points  of  view  need  be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  the  attitude 
of  teachers  interested  in  the  question  whether  annuities  will  be  good  for  the 
profession  to  which  they  belong;  the  public,  as  employers,  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  is  asked  to  support  a  retirement  system  on  the  plea 
that  it  will  better  the  work  of  the  schools;  the  state  should  look  upon  the 
idea  of  professional  encouragement  and  annuities  for  educators  as  one  of 
social  insurance  which,  whatever  else  it  does,  must  encourage  saving,  pro- 
mote thrift,  and  insure  adequate  protection  against  disability  and  old  age. 

We  believe  that  teachers  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  own 
retirement  annuity  and  that  the  State  should  make  a  nominal  appropriation 
to  the  retirement  fund. 

POINTS    TO   BE   EMPHASIZED. 

1.  Teachers  are  required  to  give  only  $5  a  year  for  each  of  the  first  10 
years;  |10  for  each  of  the  next  5  years;  $30  for  each  of  the  next  10  years. 

2.  During  the  twenty-five  years'  time,  one  year's  leave  of  absence  Is 
granted  for  professional  purposes. 

3.  A  teacher  who  has  taught  eighteen  years  and  becomes  physically 
disabled  may  retire  and  receive  an  annuity. 

4.  A  teacher  who  does  not  remain  in  the  profession  may  receive  from 
the  fund  one-half  of  the  money  said  teacher  contributed. 

5.  Teachers  may  receive  an  annuity  after  teaching  eighteen  years  In 
Illinois,  provided  the  other  seven  years  have  been  taught  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  following  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  "Teachers*  Retire- 
ment Fund:" 
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(a)  Teachers. 

(b)  Teacher-secretaries. 

(c)  Principals. 

(d)  Supervisors. 

(e)  Superyising  principals. 

(f)  Superintendents. 

(g)  Teachers  In  normals,  universities,  model  or  reformatory  schools, 
and  all  other  schools  supported  wholly  or  In  part  by  public  moneys  raised 
under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  this  State. 

7.  Membership  In  the  "Teachers'  Retirement  Fund"  Is  optional  with 
those  already  engaged  in  the  teaching  professions.  Teachers  will  be  given 
flye  years  in  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  elect  to  become  members. 
You  may  help  (1)  by  asking  your  representatives  and  senators  to  vote 
for  a  State-Wide  Retirement  Fund  Law;  (2)  by  having  the  members  of  your 
women's  clubs  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  State  Pension  and  Retirement 
Fund  Law';  (3)  by  seeing  that  your  city  or  village  officials  will  help  the 
teachers  procure  legislation  for  a  State  Pension  and  Retirement  B\ind  Law. 
Ask  the  assistance  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  your 
city  or  district  In  short,  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  give  Illinois  a 
State  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  Law  in  1915. 

State  teachers'  retirement  fund  systems  are  sure  to  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  this  country.  Only  one  method  can  be  followed 
which  will  bring  about  this  result,  namely,  the  securing  of  an  unanimous 
public  sentiment  which  must  be  aroused  to  a  recognition  that  the  retire- 
ment fund  tends  to  the  ultimate  good  of  all  the  schools  as  well  as  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State.  The  support  that  will  secure  this  unanimous  public 
opinion  Indicates  a  degree  of  professional  spirit  greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
teachers  of  Illinois. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  Kate  F.  Flanagan,  President; 
.    Miss  Ida  Voight,  Secretary; 

Miss  Kathebine  A.  Moran,  Treasurer; 

Freeport,  III. 

STATISTICS,  AND   THE  TEACHERS'   PENSION   BILL. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  has  been  the  lack  of  definite 
statistics  upon  which  to  base  answers  to  many  questions  which  have  arisen. 
One  of  these  questions  is  how  many  teachers  coming  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  could  retire  at  the  end  of  the  first  year?  There  is  some  fear  that 
the  number  of  annuitants  within  the  first  few  years  would  be  so  large  as  tQ 
necessitate  a  very  large  appropriation  by  the  State  from  the  very  beginning. 
Not  until  the  inauguration  of  the  new  certificating  law  was  it  possible  to 
gather  the  data  relating  to  the  ages  and  time  of  service  of  those  who  held 
certificates  to  teach  in  Illinois.  Taking  the  counties  of  LaSalle,  Whiteside, 
Jefferson,  Iroquois,  Stark,  Montgomery,  Monroe,  McHenry,  Stephenson, 
Champaign,  Macoupin,  Perry,  Saline,  Alexander  and  Edwards  as  falWy 
representative  and  analyzing  the  data  gathered  from  them,  the  following 
facts  appear: 

It  is  found  that  in  these  15  counties  3,870  persons  taught  In  the  year 
1914.  Of  these,  229  had  taught  for  25  years  or  over.  Of  those  who  had 
taught  for  25  years  or  over,  145  had  reached  the  age  of  50  years.  Now, 
according  to  an  amendment  to  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund, 
In  order  to  retire  voluntarily,  one  must  be  50  years  of  age  and  must  have 
taught  not  less  than  25  years.  It  appears  that  5.65  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  in  these  counties  had  taught  25  years,  and  that  3  7  per  cent  of  all 
those  teachers  had  taught  25  years  and  had  reached  50  years  of  age  and  if 
this  same  ratio  holds  with  all  the  teachers  who  come  unr'er  the  provision 
of  the  act,  there  were  1,452  who  had  served  25  years  on  .luly  1,  1914,  and 
851  who  had  served  25  years  and  had  reached  the  age  of  50  years.  If  these 
S51  should  all  become  members,  they  could  retire  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  receive  thereafter  an  annuity  of  $400  each. 
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Another  question  has  been,  how  many  of  those  who  participate  in  this 
fund  will  remain  until  they  become  annuitants?  This  question  can  not  be 
answered  definitely  from  the  data  now  at  hand.  From  the  above  figures,  it 
would  seem  that  something  over  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  teachers  in 
these  counties  have  served  25  years;  a  little  less  than  one-twenty-fifth  have 
served  26  ^ears  and  have  reached  the  age  of  50.  These  figures  indicate  that 
only  one  out  of  twenty-five  persons  entering  the  teaching  profession  remains 
until  he  is  fifty  years  of  age.  Let  us  assume  that  one  out  of  twenty  persons 
who  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  will  reach  the  retiring  age.  Let 
us  again  assume  that  the  nineteen  who  drop  out  will  leave  in  the  fund  an 
average  of  $50.  If  these  assumptions  prove  true,  there  will  have  been  paid 
into  the  fund  for  every  one  who  retires  |1,350,  including  his  own  contribu- 
tion. If  we  assume,  further,  that  the  average  life  of  annuitants  la  ten 
years,  then  the  State  would  pay  |2,650  or  66%  per  cent  of  the  |4,000,  the 
average  amount  paid  to  an  annuitant. 

If  800  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  retire  on  July  1,  1915,  should  do  so, 
and  if  100  should  retire  annually  for  the  next  nine  years,  there  would  be 
1,700  annuitants  July  1,  1925.  There  would  be  paid  out  during  that  year 
$680,000  in  annuities.  Of  this,  the  State  would  pay  about  $450,000.  Of  course, 
these  figures  are  estimates  made  upon  insufficient  data,  but  they  afford  us 
a  fair  basis  for  predictions  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  should  it  pass. 

WHO  ARE  COMPELLED  TO  PAY  INTO  THE  FUND. 

The  new  Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  Law  divides  contri- 
butors into  two  classes,  namely  voluntary  and  involuntary.  Voluntary  con- 
tributors are  those  teachers  who  were  employed  (contracted)  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois  at  the  time  the  Pension  Law  went  into  efFect  (July 
1,  1915),  and  teachers  who  have  previously  taught  and  resume  teaching. 
Such  teachers  may  at  any  time  before  September  1,  1920,  elect  to  become 
contributors  by  notifying  in  writing  the  Boarcl  of  Trustees  of  the  Pension 
Fund.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Any 
teacher  who  wishes  to  become  a  beneficiary  of  the  law  should  write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  pension  fund  for  application  blanks  (Forms  2  and  3.)  In- 
voluntary contributors  are  those  teachers  who  entered  into  contracts  on  or 
after  July  1,  1915,  to  do  their  first  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State.  They  automatically  become  contributors  under  the  law  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  board  to  withhold  from  their  salaries  $1  per  month  for 
the  first  five  months  of  school  taught  after  July  1,  each  year.  In  case  such 
deductions  were  not  made  on  pay  days  as  provided  in  sections  twelve  and 
thirteen,  the  amount  of  the  assessments  omitted  should  be  withheld  at  the 
next  regular  pay  day. 

The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  was  asked  as  to  the  status  of  a 
teacher  who  entered  into  contract  prior  to  July  1,  1915,  and  entered  upon 
his  duty  as  a  teacher  for  the  first  time  on  September  1,  1915,  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois.  Herewith  is  given  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  part:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  a  person  who  was  employed  as  a  teacher, 
before  July  1.  1915.  is  in  the  class  who  are  exempt  from  the  act  without 
election  to  accept  its  provisions,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  person 
may  not  actually  begin  teaching  until  September  1. 1915,  and  notwithstanding 
even  the  fact  that  such  beginning  September  1,  1915,  may  be  the  first  experi- 
ence of  such  person  as  a  teacher. 

"In  other  words,  I  think  the  word  'employed,*  as  used  in  sections  12  and 
15,  has  reference  to  the  contract  of  employment  to  teach.  When  one  has 
entered  into  contract  to  teach  his  first  school  term,  he  is  as  much  under 
obligation  to  fulfill  such  contract  as  would  be  another  teacher  under  contract 
for  his  second  or  any  subsequent  term.  Such  first  term  teacher  is  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  in  the  matter  of  assuming  obligations  not  required 
by  such  contract,  and  not  imposed  by  law  at  the  time  he  entered  into  such 
contract. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  when  one  has  contracted  to  teach  he  has  became 
a  teacher  under  contemplation  of  the  legal  obligations  thereby  assumed,  and 
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that  section  14  applies  to  persons  who,  after  the  law  takes  effect,  enter  into 
a  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State.  This  includes,  also,  the  concomitant  opinion  that  persons  under  con- 
tract to  teach,  entered  into  before  the  law  took  effect,  are  within  the  class 
who  have  the  priyilege  of  election  provided  in  section  15,  with  reference  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  act. 

'*It  is,  tiierefore,  my  opinion,  speaking  specifically  with  reference  to  your 
question,  that  a  person  who  had  entered  into  contract  to  teach  before  July 
1,  1915,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  as  such  teacher  until,  say,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915,  is  within  the  class  of  teachers  who  have  the  privilege  of 
election  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  not." 

HOW  MUCH  MUST  ONE  PAY  WHO  HAS  TAUGHT  TWENTY-FIVE    (25) 

YEARS? 

Credit  is  granted  for  past  teaching  services  providing  the  applicant  com- 
plies with  all  provisions  of  the  law  and  pays  back  assessments,  together 
with  interest  thereon  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  as  provided  in  section  25b. 
A  person  who  has  taught  twenty-five  (25)  years  and  wishes  to  pay  in  full 
owes  the  pension  fund  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  for  assessments  and  one 
hundred  seventeen  dollars  ($117)  for  interest,  or  the  total  of  five  hundred 
seventeen  dollars  ($517).  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  interest  on 
four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  from  July  1,  1915,  to  the  day  of  settlement. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TEACHERS'  PENSION  WORTH? 

If  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  shall  set  aside  from  her  earnings 
each  year  $134.74  and  invest  the  same  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  reinvesting 
the  interest  as  it  is  paid,  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  will  have  accumulated  an 
estate  of  $5,611.60.  If  now  she  retires  from  teaching  and  withdraws  $400  per 
year  from  her  investment,  that  is  the  annual  interest  and  a  portion  of  the 
principal,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  her  investment  will  be  exhausted. 

According. to  the  mortality  table  adopted  by  the  state  of  New  York,  a 
person  at  fifty  has  an  expectation  of  a  little  less  than  twenty-one  years. 
Hence  the  pension  of  $400  per  annum  granted  to  a  teacher  at  fifty  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  virtual  addition  of  $134.74  to  her  annual  salary,  providing 
she  teaches  twenty-five  years  ending  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  4  per  cent. 

What  under  our  new  Illinois  Pension  Law  must  the  teacher  pay  to 
secure  this  pension?  Five  dollars  per  year  for  ten  years,  $10  per  year  for 
the  next  five  years,  $30  per  year  for  the  last  ten  years. 

If  these  several  yearly  payments  are  invested  at  4  per  cent  they  will 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years  to  $570.39.  In  other  words  the 
teacher  creates  by  her  contributions  $570.39  of  the  "estate"  previously 
describe  while  the  remaining  $5,041.21  is  provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  contribution  of  the  State  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  $121.04  in  her 
annual  salary  over  what  she  would  receive  if  no  pension  system  existed. 

If  the  teacher  begins  to  teach  at  twenty  continuing  to  teach  for  thirty 
years,  paying  into  the  pension  fund  for  the  first  twenty-five  years  as  required 
by  law,  the  accumulated  value  of  her  contributions  at  age  of  fifty  is  $694.10. 
The  contribution  of  the  State  to  her  pension  fund  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  $87.69  in  her  salary  for  each  of  the  thirty  years. 

All  of  the  foregoing  is  computed  at  4  per  cent.  If  it  be  possible  to  keep 
money  safely  invested  at  6  per  cent  the  following  sums  will  replace  the 
amounts  stated  above: 

The  estate  that  at  age  fifty  will  yield  the  twenty-one  "expected"  $400 
payments  is  $4,706.60. 

The  sum  to  be  saved  and  invested  each  year  to  produce  this  estate  after 
twenty-five  years  is  $85.77. 

The  accumulated  value  at  age  fifty  of  the  annual  deductions  from  salary 
required  by  the  pension  law  for  the  teacher  who  began  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  Is  $693.62. 
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The  rest  of  her  pension  is  produced  by  an  annual  addition  to  her  salary 
of  173.13. 

If  she  teaches  from  age  twenty  to  age  fifty  the  accumulated  value  of 
her  contributions  is  1928.10  and  the  State's  contribution  is  equivalent  to  an 
added  salary  of  147.78  for  each  of  the  thirty  years. 

In  this  computation  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  teachers  who  will 
continue  at  work  beyond  fifty,  nor  for  the  greater  number  who  do  not  teach 
long  enough  to  secure  a  pension*  nor  on  the  other  hand  for  the  expenses  of 
the  secretary's  office  nor  of  the  cumbrous  election  machinery.  These  are 
still  unknown  quantities.  The  computation  does  not  reveal  what  the  burden 
will  be  upon  the  taxpayer;  it  does  set  forth  how  much  potential  increase  is 
made  in  every  teacher's  salary. — President  David  Felmley  in  School  News. 

ELECTION  OF  PERMANENT  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  permanent  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund  shall  consist  of  five  members  of  whom  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio 
members*  and  three  other  members,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  teachers 
who  are  contributors  to  said  fund  or  who  have  become  annuitants.  No 
teacher  shall  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  who  is  not  a 
contributor,  or  an  annuitant,  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Any  person  qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  said  board  of  trustees 
may  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  that  office  by  petition  in  writing  signed 
by  not  less  than  one  hundred  contributors,  or  annuitants,  in  the  following 
manner:  No  petition  shall  contain  the  names  of  a  greater  number  of  can- 
didates than  there  are  offices  to  be  filled.  No  person  shall  petition  for  the 
nomination  of  more  candidates  than  there  are  offices  to  be  filled.  No  signa- 
ture of  a  petitioner  shall  be  valid  unless  there  shall  appear  on  the  petitioin 
opposite  such  signatures  the  school  district,  city,  town,  or  village  and  county 
in  which  such  petitioner  is  a  teacher,  or  if  an  annuitant,  his  or  her  post 
office  address.  All  such  petitions  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  forty 
days  next  before  the  annual  election  day.  Each  membership  in  said  board 
of  trustees  shall  be  considered  as  one  office.  The  number  of  candidates  whose 
names  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  shall  not  exceed  six  for  each  office.  The 
persons  petitioned  for  by  the  largest  number  of  persons  shall  be  the  candi- 
dates and  their  names  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  petitioners  for  each,  the  name  of  the  candidate  having  the  greatest  . 
number  first,  etc.  When  the  time  within  which  nominating  petitioners 
may  be  filed  has  expired,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
cause  the  names  of  all  persons  nominated  for  any  office  or  offices  to  be  filled 
at  the  next  annual  election  to  be  printed  on  one  ballot,  indicating  thereon 
the  term  of  office  for  which  they  are  severally  nominated,  and  one  of  the 
ballots  so  made  up  shall,  together  with  a  printed  copy  of  the  sections  of  this 
act  pertaining  to  elections,  be  mailed  to  each  contributor  and  annuitant  as 
aforesaid,  at  his  or  her  last  known  address,  at  least  one  week  before  said 
annual  election  day.  There  shall  be  mailed  at  the  same  time  to  each  mem- 
ber a  stamped  envelope,  properly  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  his  office,  and  also  an  envelope  marked  "For  Ballot  Only," 
and  a  slip  for  his  signature,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Each  person  upon 
marking  his  or  her  ballot,  shall  enclose  the  same  in  the  envelope  marked 
*'For  Ballot  Only,"  and  shall  seal  the  same,  and  shall  write  his  or  her 
signature  and  the  name  of  the  school  district,  city,  town  or  village  and 
county  in  which  such  voter  is  a  teacher  or  annuitant  as  aforesaid  upon  the 
slip  of  paper  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  enclose  both  said  slip  and 
the  sealed  envelope  containing  his  or  her  ballot  in  the  envelope  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  mail  same.  The  ballot  shall 
be  in  the  form  as  near  as  may  be,  of  ballots  prepared  under  'The  Australian 
Ballot  Act"  The  voter  shall  indicate  his  choice  by  making  a  cross  mark  in 
the  square  before  the  name  of  each  person  voted  for.    Each  contributor  to 
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said  fund  and  each  annuitant  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  office  to 
be  filled  at  such  election.  All  petitioners  and  voters  must  be  beneficiaries 
or  annuitants,  that  is,  they  must  be  contributing  to  the  pension  fund  or 
qualified  annuitants. 

December  27,  unless  said  day  fall  on  Sunday,  and  in  that  event,  December 
28,  in  each  year,  is  designated  as  annual  election  day.  No  ballot  shall  be 
counted  unless  accompanied  by  said  slip,  properly  filled  out  as  provided  by 
a  contributor  or  an  annuitant  nor  unless  received  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  said  annual  election  day. 
When  the  names  of  all  voters  shall  have  been  checked,  the  envelopes 
marked  "For  Ballot  Only"  shall  be  opened  and  the  ballots  removed  there- 
from and  counted.  The  person  or  persons  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  elected.  At  the  first  annual  election  there  shall  be  elected 
one  member  of  said  board  of  trustees  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  member 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  one  member  for  the  term  of  three  years  and 
annually  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  for  a  term  of  three 
years  in  the  manner  heretofore  provided. 

The  form  of  petition  will  be  supplied  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  all  persons  who  wish  to  become  candidates.  It  is 
necessary  for  every  candidate  to  designate  whether  he  is  seeking  a  three- 
year  term,  two-year  term,  or  one-year  term  in  the  petition  for  this  first 
election. 

REPORT  OF  FRANCIS  G.  BLAIR,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION. 

10  THE  MKMBER8  OF  THE  TEMPOKABT  BOABD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  TEACHSBS' 
PENSION  AND  BETIBEMENT  FUND  CONdSSNINO  THE  FIBST  laEJXTION  FOB  KEBff- 
BBSB   OF  THE   PERMANENT  BOABD  OF  TBUSTEB8. 

"The  law  governing  the  election  of  the  board  of  trustees  requires  that 
the  election  shall  be  by  mail;  that  each  letter  shall  contain  a  slip  with 
the  voter's  name  and  an  enclosed  envelope  marked  'for  ballot  only';  that 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  open  publicly  these  letters 
and  shall  check  off  the  slips  on  the  roll  of  contributors  and .  annuitants 
famished  to  him  by  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  the  envelope  marked 
'for  ballot  only*  shall  be  laid  aside  to  be  opened  later  and  counted  by  a 
board  of  canvassers.  The  board  of  canvassers  was  to  be  selected,  one  from 
each  of  the  seven  Judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided.  Only 
such  candidates  as  had  placed  their  names  on  the  ballot  through  petition 
were  to  be  voted  upon.  The  law  requires  that  such  petitions  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not  less  than  thirty 
days  nor  more  than  forty  days  before  the  annual  election  day.  The  annual 
election  day  was  set  for  December  27,  1915.  Thirty  days  before  the  election, 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  bearing 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Thomas,  for  the  three-year  term,  signed  by  271 
contributors  and  annuitants;  one  for  Miss  Kate  Flanagan,  for  the  three-year 
term,  signed  by  256  contributors  and  annuitants;  one  for  Miss  Anna  Wright, 
for  the  two-year  term,  signed  by  308  contributors  and  annuitants;  one  for 
Mr.  M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  for  the  one-year  term,  signed  by  201  contributors  and 
annuitants;  one  for  Mr.  J.  J.  McOlynn,  for  the  one-year  term,  signed  by 
198  contributors  and  annuitants. 

"^he  ballots  were  printed  with  the  names  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
number  of  names  on  the  petition — namely,  for  the  three-year  term,  Mrs. 
Sara  L  Thomas,  first;  Miss  Kate  Flanagan,  second;  Miss  Anna  Wright  for 
the  two-year  term;  for  the  one-year  term,  M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  first;  J.  J. 
McQlynn,  second. 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  required  by  law,  sent  to 
every  person  whose  name  appeared  on  a  roll  of  contributors  and  annuitants 
famished  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  temporary  board  of  trustees  of  the 
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pension  fund,  a  communication  containing  (1),  a  return  stamped  envelope 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  (2)  a  slip  with  blank  places 
for  the  person  voting  to  write  name,  post  office  address,  school  district  and 
county;  (3)  a  ballot  prepared  in  the  manner  of  ballots  under  the  Australian 
ballot  system  and  (4)  an  envelope  with  a  legend  printed  on  it  'for  ballot 
only.' 

"On  December  27,  at  10:00  o'clock.  It  was  found  that  864  of  these  return 
envelopes  had  come  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  were  opened,  as  required  by  law.  It  was  found  that  twenty-three  of 
the  names  on  the  slips  were  not  found  on  the  roll  of  contributors  and 
annuitants  and  were,  therefore,  not  counted.  Three  contained  either  the 
slip  without  the  ballot  or  the  ballot  without  the  slip  and  were  not  counted 
by  the  judges.  In  one  case  the  same  man's  name  appeared  on  two  different 
slips  and  as  there  was  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  first  ballot  from  those 
with  which  it  was  mingled,  one  of  the  two  ballots  cast  was  counted  and 
the  other  thrown  out 

"Eight  hundred  thirty-seven  ballots  were  counted  by  the  judges.  Of 
these,  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Thomas  received  464;  Miss  Flanagan  received  360  for 
the  three-year  term.  Miss  Anna  Wright  received  735  for  the  two-year  term. 
Mr.  M.  T.  Van  Cleve  received  469  and  Mr.  J.  J.  McQlynn  received  329  for 
the  one-year  term.  The  judges  of  the  election  were  sworn  in  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  and  certified  to  the  returns  of  the  election.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  required  by  law,  notified  the  five 
candidates  of  the  result  of  the  election  and  is  reporting  all  these  transac- 
tions to  the  temporary  board  of  trustees. 

"Before  the  judges  began  to  count  the  vote,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  candidates  did  not  have  his  name  on  the  roll  of  con- 
tributors and  annuitants  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  temporary  board 
of  trustees.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  he  was  eligible  to  be  a  trustee 
and,  also,  whether  the  votes  cast  for  him  should  be  counted.  As'  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  I  called  the  Attorney  General  and  was  advised 
by  him  that  the  judges  were  ministerial  officers  and  should  count  the  vote 
and  record  it,  leaving  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for  the 
courts  to  settle.  In  notifying  the  candidates,  as  required  by  law,  of  the 
result  of  the  election  I  enclosed  in  each  letter  a  statement  of  the  question 
raised  by  two  of  the  judges  concerning  the  qualification  of  one  of  the  can- 
didates. As  Mr.  M.  T.  Van  Cleve,  the  candidate  In  question  received  the 
larger  number  of  votes  for  the  one-year  term,  he  asked  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  secure  from  the  Attorney  General  an  opinion  as  to 
what  were  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  candidate.  Mr.  Van  Cleve  made  out 
a  statement  of  fact  which  was  enclosed  to  the  Attorney  General  and  a 
question  as  to  his  qualification  was  presented.  The  Attorney  General  held 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  depended  upon  the  definition  of  a  'con- 
tributor' and  proceeded  to  give  a  definition  from  a  construction  of  the  law. 
According  to  this  definition,  Mr.  Van  Cleve  was  not  a  contributor  until 
some  five  days  subsequent  to  the  election.  These  facts  will  be  reported  to 
Mr.  Van  Cleve." 

NoTB. — ^Mr.  Van  Cleve's  conduct  throughout  the  entire  election  has  been 
upright  and  honorable.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  his  failure  to  conform  to 
the  qualification  requirements  of  the  law  before  the  election.  There  Is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  contest  his  election.  It  will  be  left 
to  Mr.  Van  Cleve  to  decide  whether  he  will  accept  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

RULES. 

The  following  rules  governing  the  administration  of  the  pension  fund 
have  been  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees: 

1.  After  filing  a  notice  of  election  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  no  person  may  withdraw  from  such  obligation  except  as  provided  In 
section  27  of  said  act. 

2.  Any  person  electing  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  who  desires  to  count  past  service  as  a  part 
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or  the  whole  of  the  25-7ear  i>eriod,  must  submit  to  the  board  of  trustees  an 
aflldarit  containing  a  schedule  of  service,  made  by  himself,  together  with 
corroborative  affidavit,  or  affidavits,  made  by  another  party  or  parties. 

The  corroborative  affidavits  may  be  made  by  any  one  of  the  following 
persons: 

(a)  The  present  clerk  of  school  board  In  the  district  where  the  service 
was  rendered. 

(b)  The  present  township  treasurer  in  the  township  where  the  service 
was  rendered. 

(c)  The  present  county  superintendent  in  the  county  where  the  service 
was  rendered. 

Note. — ^In  case  all  of  the  above  mentioned  officials  are  unable,  from  the 
records  in  their  possession,  to  make  such  affidavit,  each  of  them  should  supply 
a  sworn  statement  to  that  eltect 

Thereupon  the  affidavits  made  by: 

(d)  Two  reputable  citizens  of  the  district,  preferably  members  of  the 
school  board  when  the  service  was  rendered,  will  be  accepted. 

3.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  teaching  except  In  public  schools  in  this 
or  other  states.  The  term  "public  school"  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  which  Is  as  follows: 
(1)  It  must  be  supported,  in  the  main,  by  public  revenues,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  public  officials;  (2)  it  must  be  open  to  all  persons  on  the  same 
conditions;  (3)  it  must  be  Instructed  by  teachers  who  hold  certificates  legally 
authorizing  them  to  teach  that  particular  grade  of  work  and  to  draw  public 
funds. 

When  teaching  wlas  actually  done  and  payment  made  for  such  service  by 
the  local  governing  body,  the  teacher  shall  be  credited  in  the  affidavits  of 
service  as  provided  in  rule  2. 

4.  The  expression,  'iegal  school  year  at  the  time  and  place  where  said 
service  was  rendered"  (section  26d),  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  number 
of  months  constituting  a  school  year  during  which  school  was  in  session  in 
any  district,  as  legalized  by  the  School  Law  of  Illinois. 

The  minimum  length  of  a  school  year  in  Illinois,  prior  to  July  1,  1899, 
was  five  months;  from  July  1,  1899,  to  July  1, 1915,  six  months;  since  July  1, 
1916,  $€ven  months. 

When  the  length  of  the  school  year  in  any  district  did  not  meet  the  State 
requirements,  the  number  of  months  required  by  the  State  law  at  that  time 
will  be  taken  as  the  number  of  months  constituting  a  full  school  year.  Credit 
will  be  apportioned  accordingly. 

No  more  than  one  year's  credit  shall  be  given  for  service  rendered 
betWteen  July  1  of  any  year  and  July  1  of  the  following  year. 

No  credit  shall  be  given  for  fractional  years  until  the  sum  of  such  frac- 
tions is  equal  to  unity. 

6.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for  a  leave  of  absence  unless  it  is  officially 
granted  by  the  school  board  and  a  signed  statement  by  the  clerk  of  said  board 
is  supplied  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  pension  fund.  A  record  of  attend- 
ance, signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  institutions  where  professional  prep- 
aration w^  obtained,  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  pension  board. 

No  credit  shall  be  granted  for  a  leave  of  absence  prior  to  July  1,  1916. 

6.  Minor  absences  from  duty  on  account  of  illness  will  4>e  counted  as 
time  taught  providing  regular  assessments  are  paid. 

7.  No  teacher  may  elect  to  become  a  contributor  under  the  law  unless 
SQch  teacher  was  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  when  the  law 
went  Into  effect,  or  has  resumed  teaching  in  the  State  since  that  time.  Every 
teacher  must  be  under  employment  at  the  time  of  such  election. 

8.  If,  after  teaching  25  years,  a  teacher  Is  not  60  years  of  age,  he  may 
cease  teaching  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of  60.  be  officially  retired  and 
receive  the  annuity,  providing  he  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of  the 
pension  act  Any  teacher  may  retire,  whether  he  is  teaching  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement  or  not,  providing  he  has  met  all  the  other  requirements  of  the 
law. 
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9.  Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  the 
first  payment  of  the  annuity  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter  succeeding. 
Such  first  payment,  however,  will  be  scaled  down  to  cover  the  actual  time 
Intervening  between  the  date  of  retirement  and  the  date  of  payment:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  board  of  trustees  will  not  retire  any  teacher  in  actual  service 
unless  the  board  of  education  of  the  district  approves  his  resignation. 

10.  Whenever  an  annuitant  reenters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  his 
annuity  shall  cease  while  he  is  so  engaged.  However,  if  school  work  was 
not  resumed  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  his  annuity  will  be  paid  up  to 
the  time  he  begins  teaching,  provided  that  no  annuitant  may  retire  at  the 
end  of  any  school  year  and  reenter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  year  in  order  to  obtain  annuity  during  vacation. 

11.  Any  person  who  retires  under  the  disability  clause  shall  furnish  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  pension  fund  at  least  once  a  year,  a  certificate  by  a 
reputable  physician  attesting  continued  disability. 

12.  Any  teacher  applying  for  a  refund  as  provided  in  section  27,  shall 
furnish  with  such  application  receipts  given  by  school  boards  for  the  amounts 
deducted  from  his  salary,  and  the  receipt  for  any  payment  made  directly 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  pension  fund,  or  file  proofs  establishing  his  identity. 

DEATH  OF  FIRST  PENSIONER. 

Mr.  George  Cyrus  Locke,  of  Kinderhook,  Pike  County,  Illinois,  who  was 
the  first  teacher  to  qualify  for  a  pension  under  the  new  Teachers*  Pension 
and  Retirement  Fund  Act,  died  on  May  21.  His  death  was  due  to  injuries 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  Mr.  Locke  was  the  first  pensioner  in 
the  State  to  answer  the  final  sununons. 

He  had  paid  in  $703.40  and  had  received  $201.11.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  his  estate  will  lose  $602.29.  The  pension  law^  in  some  of  the  states 
provide  for  the  return  of  this  balance  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  annuitant. 
The  Illinois  law  makes  no  such  provision. 
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NEW  LEGISLATION— THE  SCHOOL  LA^  OF  ILUNOIS. 

(Enacted  by  the  Forty-fUtUh  GenercU  Aaembly,) 


FOR  THB  STATB  SCHOOL  FUKD. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ordinary  and  contingent  expenses  ot  the  State 
Oovemment  untU  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  quarter  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  O^neral  Assembly, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repres 
tented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  the  following  named  sums,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  respectively,  for  the  purposes  herein- 
after named,  be,  and  are  hereby,  appropriated  to  meet  the  ordinary  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  State  Government,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  fiscal  quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  General  Assembly: 

Nineteenth — ^To  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  the  sum  of  $4,000,000 
annually,  out  of  the  State  School  Fund,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  Auditor's 
orders  for  the  distribution  of  said  fund  to  the  several  counties,  and  for 
the  payment  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
as  now  provided  by  law,  and  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  in  relation  to  an  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  approved  May  27,  1915,  in  force  July  1, 
1915."  The  Auditor  shall  issue  his  warrants  to  the  State  Treasurer  on  the 
proper  evidence  that  the  amount  distributed  has  been  paid  to  the  county 
superintendents. 

Apfbovxd  June  30,  1915. 

BONDS. 

A5  Act  giving  to  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  having  a 
population  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  existing  by  virtue  of 
any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special  charters,  the 
power  to  borrow  money  for  certain  purposes  and  issue  negotiable  coupon 
bonds  therefor,  and  providing  that  the  proposition  or  question  to  bor- 
row money  and  issue  such  bonds  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
such  school  district. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  Cfeneral  Assembly:  That  the  board  of  education  of  any  school 
district  having  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and  existing 
by  virtue  of  any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special 
charters,  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  building  schoolhouses,  or  repairing  or  altering  any  sbhoolhouse 
already  erected,  or  purchasing  schoolhouse  sites  or  purchasing  school 
grounds  adjacent  to  or  adjoining  any  schoolhouse  site,  or  separated  there- 
from only  by  a  public  street  or  way,  and  to  issue  its  negotiable  coupon 
bonds  therefor,  in  such  form  and  such  denominations,  payable  at  such  place 
and  at  such  time  or  times  (not  exceeding  twenty  years  from  date  of 
issuance)  and  bearing  interest  at  such  rates  as  said  board  of  education  may 
by  resolution  prescribe.  Such  bonds  shall  be  in  denominations  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually:  Provided,  that  no 
money  shall  be  borrowed  or  bonds  issued  unless  the  proposition  or  question 
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to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  or  purposes  and  in  the 
amount  prescribed  in  said  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
such  school  district  at  some  general  or  special  election  held  in  such  school 
district,  or  at  a  special  election  called  for  such  purpose  and  the  majority 
of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  proposition:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  no  such  board  of  education  or  school  district  shall  incur  any 
indebtedness  hereunder,  which  together  with  all  other  outstanding  indebted- 
ness, exceeds  in  the  aggregate  five  (5)  per  centum  on  the  value  of  taxable 
property  of  such  school  district,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment 
for  State  and  county  taxes  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  indebtedness. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  submit  to  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  to  which  this  act  applies,  the  proposition  or  question  to  borrow 
money  and  issue  bonds  for  any  or  all  of  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act, 
the  president  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  school  district 
shall,  in  writing,  direct  the  county  clerk  or  board  of  election  commissioners, 
or  other  authority,  required  by  law,  to  give  notice  of  general  elections  held 
within  the  city,  town  or  county  wherein  such  school  district  is  situated,  to 
give  notice  that  such  proposition  or  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  such  school  district,  upon  such  date  as  the  president  or  secretary 
shall  have  in  writing  specified.  And  thereupon  such  county  derk,  board  of 
election  commissioners  or  such  other  authority  shall  post  or  cause  to  be 
posted  a  notice  in  some  public  place  in  each  election  precinct  within  such 
school  district,  twenty  (^)  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  election  at  which 
such  proposition  or  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  school 
district,  or  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  once  each  week  for  two  suc- 
cessive weeks,  a  notice  in  some  secular  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
and  published  in  the  city,  town  or  county  wherein  such  school  district  is 
situated,  stating  that  such  proposition  or  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  such  school  district.  The  time  and  place  or  places  of  election 
shall  be  specified  in  such  notice,  and  the  proposition  or  question  to  be  voted 
upon  at  such  election  shall  be  stated  therein. 

Sec.  3.  The  ballot  to  be  used  at  any  election  when  said  proposition  or 
question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  any  school  district  to  which 
this  act  applies,  shall  be  a  separate  distinct  ballot,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  bonds  sought  to  be  issued,  and  the  specific  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  shall  be  stated  on  said  ballot    The  ballot 

used  at  such  election  shall  be  substantially  in  the  following  form: 

/ 


Shall  bonds  or  obligations  for  the  purpose  of  (state 

specific  purpose)  in  the  sum  of  | 00  be 

issued  by  the  board  of  education  of 


Yes 


No 


The  ballots  cast  at  such  election  shall  be  canvassed,  and  the  result  of 
such  election  shall  be  entered  of  record  and  certified  to  as  provided  by  law 
for  other  elections  in  such  districts. 

Sicr.  4.  All  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  before  being  issued,  negotiated  and  sold  shall  be  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education  of  the  school  district  for  the  benefit  of  which  said 
bonds  shall  be  issued,  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  such  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  countersigned  by  the  treasurer  of  such  board  of  education  or  of 
such  school  district.  All  of  such  bonds  shall  be  numbered  by  such  treasurer 
and  registered  in  a  book  provided  for  such  purpose.  All  moneys  borrowed 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  such  board 
of  education  or  of  such  school  district,  and  thereupon  the  treasurer  thereof 
shall  deliver  the  bond  or  bonds  therefor  to  the  person,  persons,  corporation 
or  corporations  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  Such  treasurer  shall  record 
the  exact  amount  for  which  each  bond  shall  be  issued,  negotiated  and  sold, 
and  when  any  bond  shall  be  paid,  the  treasurer  shall  duly  cancel  the  same 
and  enter  in  the  register  opposite  the  record  of  such  bond  the  date,  month 
and  year  when  said  bond  was  paid. 
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Sbo.  6.  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  "An  Act  to  authorize 
certain  school  districts  to  issue*  bonds  for  certain  purposes/'  approved  and 
in  force  May  10, 1901. 

Approved  June  29,  1915. 

CERTIFICATES. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  6  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 

certification  of  teachers"  approved  June  26, 1913,  in  force  July  1, 1914, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  6  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  certification  of  teachers,"  approved  June  28,  1913,  in  force 
July  1, 1914,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  County  certificates  granted  by  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
requirements  for  the  same  shall  be  as  follows: 

First — ^A  third  grade  elementary  school  certificate,  valid  for  one  year  in 
the  first  eight  grades  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  in  which  it  is 
issued  and  in  no  other  county.  This  certificate  shall  be  renewable  once  only 
and  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent  of  three  months' 
successful  teaching  or  six  weeks'  professional  training.  Applicants  for  this 
certificate  shall  be  examined  in  orthography,  civics,  Illinois  history,  phy- 
siology, penmanship,  reading,  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history, 
arithmetic,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  State  course  of  study.  This 
certificate  shall  not  be  issued  the  second  time  to  the  same  person.  At  the 
option  of  the  county  superintendent  this  certificate  may  be  issued  without 
examination  to  persons  who  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  work 
in  a  recognized  normal  school,  or  one  year  of  such  w'ork  if  the  applicant  is  a 
graduate  of  the  tenth  grade. 

Second — ^A  second  grade  elementary  school  certificate  valid  for  two  years 
in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county  and  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  when  endorsed  for  the  same  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent This  certificate  shall  be  renewable  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
county  superintendent  of  six  months'  successful  teaching  or  twelve  weeks' 
professional  training,  and  a  second  time  if  in  the  period  following  the  date 
of  issue  the  holder  shall  have  acquired  eighteen  weeks'  professional  training 
in  any  recognized  school  providing  such  training,  and,  thereafter,  the  same 
shall  be  renewable  indefinitely  for  periods  of  two  years  upon  evidence  of 
successful  teaching  and  professional  growth  satisfactory  to  the  county 
superintendent 

The  applicant  for  this  certificate  shall  be  examined  in  orthography, 
dvics,  Illinois  history,  physiology,  penmanship,  reading,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy. United  States  history,  arithmetic,  elementary  science,  pedagogy, 
and  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  State  course  of  study.  At  the 
option  of  the  county  superintendent  this  certificate  may  be  issued  without 
examination  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  Junior  year's  work  in  a 
recognized  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent 

Third — ^A  first  grade  elementary  school  certificate,  valid  for  three  years 
in  the  first  ten  grades  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county,  and  in.  the  high 
school  when  endorsed  for  the  same  by  the  county  superintendent.  This 
certificate  shall  be  renewable  indefinitely  for  periods  of  three  years,  upon 
evidence  of  successful  teaching  and  professional  growth  satisfactory  to  the 
county  superintendent.  The  requirements  for  this  form  of  certificate  shall 
be:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school,  or  an  equivalent  prepar- 
ation; (2)  six  months  of  successful  teaching,  and  (3)  an  examination  in 
orthography,  including  spelling,  civics,  Illinois  history,  physiology,  penman- 
snip,  reading,  grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  arithmetic,  peda- 
gogy, English,  algebra,  general  history,  and  any  three  of  the  following 
natural  sciences:  Botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  physiography. 
This  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  graduates  of  a  recognized  normal  school, 
or  from  an  institution  offering  an  equivalent  preparation,  provided  the 
applicant  has  had  one  year  of  successful  practice  teaching,  and  applies  for 
the  certificate  within  three  years  after  graduation. 
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Fourth — A  high  school  certificate,  valid  for  three  years  in  the  high 
schools,  and  also  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 'grades  of  the  county. 

This  certificate  shall  be  renewable  indefinitely  for  periods  of  three 
years  on  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent  of  successful 
teaching  or  supervision  and  professional  growth.  The  requirements  for 
this  form  of  certifleate  shall  be:  (1)  Graduation  from  a  recognized  high 
school,  or  an  equivalent  preparation;  (2)  a  certificate  showing  the  comple- 
tion of  at  least  two  years'  successful  work  in  any  recognized  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning,  and  (3)  an  examination  in  English,  pedagogy,  and  six 
high  school  subjects,  three  majors  and  three  minors,  chosen  from  a  list 
prescribed  by  the  examining  board  hereinafter  provided  for:  Provided, 
however,  that  graduates  of  a  recognized  normal  school,  college  or  university 
may  ofCer  within  three  years  after  graduation,  certified  credits  in  lieu  of 
examination  in  the  above  subjects  accompanied  by  faculty  recommendations 
of  ability  to  teach  in  the  high  school. 

Fifth — ^A  supervisory  certificate,  valid  for  three  years  for  supervisory 
work  in  any  district  in  the  county  and  for  teaching  in  the  schools  supervised 
by  the  holder.  This  certificate  shall  be  renewable  for  three-year  periods  on 
satisfactoi^y  evidence  of  successful  teaching  or  supervision,  and  of  profes- 
sional growth.  The  requirements  of  this  certificate  shall  be:  (1)  Gradu- 
ation from  a  recognized  high  school  and  at  least  two  years'  work  in  a 
recognized  higher  institution,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  a  normal 
school,  or  an  equivalent  preparation;  (2)  two  years'  successful  teaching  or 
supervision,  and  (3)  a  successful  examination  in  English,  educational 
psychology,  the  history  of  education,  and  school  administration. 

Sixth — ^A  kindergarten  primary  certificate,  valid  for  two  years  in  any 
kindergarten  and  in  the  first  two  grades  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  providing  the  kindergarten  training  school  of  which  the  applicant  is 
a  graduate  gives  adequate  preparation  for  the  first  two  grades  of  work. 
This  certificate  shall  be  renewable  for  two-year  periods  on  evidence  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  satisfactory  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  require- 
ments for  this  form  of  certificate  shall  be  graduation  from  a  recognized  high 
school  and  from  a  recognized  kindergarten  training  school,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  an  equivalent  course;  or  in  lieu  of  graduation  from  such  training 
school,  such  examination  in  English,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  kinder- 
garten and  primary  work  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  examining  board. 

Seventh — A  special  certificate,  valid  for  two  years  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  county,  renewable  for  two-year  periods.  Such  certificate  shall 
be  issued  in  music,  drawing,  agriculture,  manual  training,  domestic  science, 
domestic  art,  physical  training,  penmanship,  bookkeeping,  German,  and 
siich  other  subjects  as  may  be  added  by  the  examining  board  and  shall 
authorize  the  holder  to  teach  only  the  subject  or  subjects  named  in  the 
certificate.  The  requirements  for  this  form  of  certificate  shall  be  gradua- 
tion from  a  recognized  high  school,  or  an  equivalent  preparation,  and  a 
certificate  showing  the  completion  in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of 
learning  of  at  least  two  years'  special  training  in  the  special  subject  or 
subjects,  certified  credits  in  English  and  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  applicant  has  taught  or  can 
teach  the  subjects  successfully.  In  lieu  of  such  special  training  and  certified 
credits  a  special  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  an  examination  in  English 
and  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  special  subject  or 
subjects. 

Approved  June  23,  1915. 

COUNTY  BOARD. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  207  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  estahliah  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,**  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  207  of  "An  Act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  June  12, 
1909,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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Sec.  207.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  each  county  of  the 
State: 

First — To  provide  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  a  suitable 
office  with  necessary  furniture  and  office  supplies,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
other  county  offices. 

Second — To  examine  and  approve  or  reject  the  report  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  made  to  such  board. 

Third — To  allow,  when  in  their  judgment  they  shall  deem  proper,  rea- 
sonable traveling  expenses  in  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

Fourth — To  audit  at  the  regular  meeting  in  September,  and  as  near 
quarterly  thereafter  as  such  board  may  have  regular  or  special  meetings, 
the  itemized  bills  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  his  office  and 
traveling  expenses. 

Fifth — ^To  authorize  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  employ 
such  assistants  as  he  needs  for  the  full  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  to  fix 
the  compensation  thereof,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  treasury. 

Sixth — To  examine  the  financial  statements  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  required  by  section  11  of  this  act  and  compare  the  same 
with  vouchers,  and  the  county  board,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board,  shall  be  liable  Individually  to  the  fund  injured 
and  to  the  securities  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  case  judgment  be 
recovered  of  the  said  securities,  for  all  damages  occasioned  by  neglect  of 
the  duties,  or  any  of  them,  required  of  the  board  by  this  section:  Provided, 
hoioever,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the 
securities,  but  they  shall  remain  liable  to  the  fund  injured  the  same  as  if 
the  members  of  the  county  board  were  not  liable  to  them  for  neglect  of 
their  duty. 

Appboved  June  25,  1915. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

An  Act  to'  amend  section  5  of  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools*'  approved  and  in  force  June  12, 
1909. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  JlUnois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  5  of  an  act  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in 
force  June  12,  1909,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  5.  On  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1918,  and 
quadrennially  thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of 
every  county  in  the  State,  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who  shall 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  first  Monday  of  August  next  after 
his  election.  No  one  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
of  schools  who  is  not  of  good  character,  actually  engaged  in  educational 
work,  the  holder  of  a  valid  county  supervisory  certificate,  or  a  State  certi- 
ficate, and  who  has  not  had  at  least  four  years'  experience  in  teaching. 

Appboved  June  28,  1915. 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  enable  school  directors  and 
boards  of  education  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  and  schools  for 
delinquent  children  committed  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  and 
providing  for  the  payment  from  the  State  treasury  of  the  excess  cost, of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  said  classes  and  schools  over  the  cost 
of  maintaining  and  operating  elementary  schools  for  normal  children," 
approved  June  2,  1911,  in  force  July  1,  1911,  by  amending  section  one 
(1)  thereof. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:    That  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  enable 
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school  directors  and  boards  of  education  to  establish  and  maintain  classes 
and  schools  for  delinquent  children  committed  by  courts  of  competent  juris- 
diction, and  providing  for  the  payment  from  the  State  treasury  of  the  excess 
cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  said  classes  and  schools  over  the  cost 
of  maintaining  and  operating  elementary  schools  for  normal  children." 
approved  June  2,  1911.  in  force  July  1,  1911,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
amended  by  amending  *8ectlon  one  (1)  thereof  so  that  the  said  section  one 
(1)  when  amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sbc.  1.  That  l)oardB  of  education,  school  directors,  and  boards  of  school 
inspectors,  whether  acting  under  the  general  law  or  a  special  charter,  shall 
be  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  and  schools  for  the  delin- 
quent children,  residents  of  such  cities,  committed  by  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction. 

Appro\t:d  June  23,  1915. 

ELECTIONS. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  estahlish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  free  schools,*'  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909,  by  amend- 
ing section  126a. 

Section  1.  Be  it  ena^^ted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  act  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  June  12, 
1909,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  amending  section  126a  thereof, 
so  that  said  section  126a  shall  read  when  amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  126a.  The  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  election  held  for  the  selection 
of  a  president  and  members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  district  and  shall  be  in  form  substantially  as  follows: 

Fob  President,  to  Serve  Fob  One  Year. 

Vote  for  one. 


John  Adams 


James  Brown 

Fob  Two  Membebs  to  Sebve  For  Thbee  Years. 

Vote  for  two. 


Frank  Chance 


Tyrus  Cobb 


Margaret  Murphy 


Elizabeth  Browning 


The  voter  shall  make  a  cross-mark  In  the  square  preceding  the  name 
or  names  of  the  candidate  or  candidates  of  his  choice  and  the  ballot  shall  be 
so  counted.  The  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  ofRces  of  president  and 
members  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  made  only  by  petition.  All 
petitions  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day 
of  election.  All  petitions  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  district,  but  not  to  exceed  fifty  such  signatures  shall  be 
required  to  make  valid  any  petition.  The  names  of  candidates  shall  be 
printed  in  the  order  in  which  the  petitions  are  filed  with  the  secretary. 
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Such  election  shall  be  held  under  the  Australian  ballot  system  as  provided 
in  the  general  election  laws  and  as  detailed  in  section  309  and  section  310 
of  said  election  laws,  at  the  schoolhouse  or  such  other  place  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  proper  officers  in  the  notice  of  election. 
Appboved  June  23,  1915. 

ELECTION  OP  TRUSTEES. 

A5  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  *'An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools"  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909,  as  amended 
by  subsequent  acts,  by  amending  section  twenty-two  (22)  thereof, 
Sbction  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:    That  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools/'  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
as  amended  by  subsequent  acts,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by 
amending    section   twenty-two    (22)    thereof,   so   that   said    section   when 
amended  shall  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  22.  The  election  of  trustees  of  schools  shall  be  held,  in  townships 
whose  boundaries  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  towns,  on  the  Second  Satur- 
day of  April,  annually.  In  townships  whose  boundaries  do  coincide  with 
those  of  towns  as  established  under  the  township  organization  laws,  the 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  town  officers.  In  townships  in  which  no  election  for  school  trustees 
has  heretofore  been  held,  or  in  townships  in  which  from  any  cause  there  are 
no  trustees  of  schools,  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  or  vacancies,  the  election  of 
trustee  or  trustees  of  schools  may  be  held  on  any  Saturday.  No  person  shall 
hereafter  be  nominated  for  the  office  of  trustee  of  schools  in  townships  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants  or  over,  except  by  petition  signed  by  at  least 
twenty-five  (25)  legal  voters  of  the  school  township  in  which  he  is  seeking 
nomination  and  election  filed  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  such  election  with  the 
township  treasurer,  or,  in  case  of  a  first  election,  with  the  county  clerk.  The 
township  treasurer  shall,  in  townships  containing  20,000  inhabitants  or 
over,  furnish  all  ballots  to  be  used  at  the  election  for  trustees,  and  the  name 
of  no  candidate  shall  be  printed  on  such  ballots  except  a  petition  shall  be 
filed  in  his  behalf  as  herein  provided. 
Appboved  June  23,  1916. 

ELECTIONS  VALIDATED. 

An  Act  to  legalize  certain  elections  held  since  July  1,  1911,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  **An  Act  to  authorize  the  organization  of  high  school  districts" 
approved  June  5,  1911,  and  in  force  July  1,  1911,  and  all  proceedings 
taken  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  to  abate  certain  pending  suits. 

SEcnoiv  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  whenever  any  election  has  been  held 
since  July  1,  1911,  under  and  by  virtue  of  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  organiza- 
tion of  high  school  districts,"  approved  June  5,  1911,  and  in  force  July  1, 
1911,  at  which  the  votes  of  women  may  have  been  the  deciding  factor  in 
carrying  such  election  then,  and  in  such  case,  such  elections  are  hereby 
made  and  held  to  be  legal,  valid  and  binding,  and  all  high  school  districts 
organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  elections  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  if 
otherwise  legally  organized,  are  hereby  held  and  declared  to  be  duly  and 
legally  organized  and  made  valid  and  binding,  and  all  officers  'elected,  and 
all  acts  done  under  and  by  virtue  of  such  elections  and  in  pursuance  thereof, 
if  otherwise  legal,  are  hereby  made  valid  and  declared  to  be  legal,  binding 
and  of  full  force  and  effect,  and  all  pending  suits,  questioning  the  validity 
of  such  elections  on  the  aforesaid  grounds,  shall  abate:  Provided,  that  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  district,  portions  of  which  have  since  the  organ- 
ization ct  such  district,  been  later  organized  into  or  as  a  part  of  any  other 
district  or  districts. 

Ssa  2.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists,  therefore,  this  Act  shall  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approval. 

Appboved  April  24,  1915. 
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BMINENT  DOMAIN. 

An  Act  giving  to  the  trustees  of  schools,  board  of  school  inspectors,  hoard 
of  education  or  other  corporate  authority  managing  and  controlling  the 
public  schools  of  any  school  district  existing  by  virtue  of  any  special 
charter  and  governed  by  any  or  aU  such  special  charters  or  special  or 
general  school  laws  of  this  State,  and  having  a  population  of  fewer 
tJian  500,000  inhabitants,  the  power  to  acquire  property  and  to  have  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  therefor  determined  by  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  whenever  aay  school  district  exist- 
ing by  virtue  of  any  special  charter  and  governed  by  any  or  all  such  special 
charter  or  special  school  laws  of  this  State,  and  having  a  population  of 
fewer  than  500,000  inhabitants,  shall  require  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land 
situated  within  such  school  district  for  a  site  for  a  school  building,  or  for 
an  addition  to  any  school  building  already  erected  and  used  for  school 
purposes,  or  shall  require  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  situated  within  such 
school  district  for  the  purpose  of  a  playground  for  school  children,  an4  the 
compensation  for  such  lot  or  parcel  of  land  cannot  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lot  or  parcel  of  land  and  the  trustees  of 
schools,  board  of  school  Inspectors,  board  of  education  or  other  corporate 
authority  managing  and.  controlling  the  public  schools  of  such  district  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  of  schools,  board  of  school  inspectors,  board 
of  education,  or  other  corporate  authority  managing  and  controlling  the 
public  schools  of  such  district  to  acquire  such  lot  or  parcel  of  land  and 
have  the  compensation  to'  be  paid  therefor  determined  in  the  manner  which 
may  at  the  time  be  provided  by  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

Appboved  June  23,  1915. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  DISCONTINUED. 

An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  *'An  Att  to  authorize  the  organization  of 
high  school  districts''  approved  June  5,  A.  D,  1911,  by  adding  thereto  an 
additional  section  providing  for  discontinuing  such  high  schx>ol  districts. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  organization  of  high  school  districts,"  approved  June  5,  1911,  be  and 
hereby  accordingly  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  an  additional  section  to 
be  known  as  section  No.  eight  In  words  and  figures  following,  to-wlt: 

Sec.  8.  When  any  entire  high  school  district  desires  to  discontinue  the 
township  high  school,  the  county  superintendent,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  said  district  shall, 
forthwith,  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  "for"  or  "against"  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  township  high  school.  If  two-thirds  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election 
shall  be  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  township  high  school,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  direct  the  high  school  board  of  education  to  discharge 
all  outstanding  obligations  and  to  distribute  the  remainder  of  the  assets  of 
the  high  school  district  to  the  underlying  districts  and  parts  of  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  of  such  districts 
and  parts  of  districts:  Provided,  that  an  election  to  discontinue  the  town- 
ship high  school  shall  not  be  called  within  the  period  of  two  years  from  the 
establishment  of  such  township  high  school,  nor  within  a  period  of  two 
years  following  any  such  election  called  to  discontinue  the  township  high 
school.  When  a  township  high  school  shall  be  discontinued  by  an  order  of 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  the  assets  of  the  high  school  district 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  section. 

Approved  June  26,  1915. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES. 

An  Act  to  provide  lor  the  payment  of  high  school  tuition  and  to  provide 
free  high  ichool  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to 
repeal  an  ad  entitled,  **An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,**  approved  June  26,  191S,  in  force  July 
i,  191S. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  Generdl  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  resid- 
ing in  districts  which  do  not  provide  tour  years  of  recognized  high  school 
work  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  tuition  to  any  recognized 
public  high  school  for  the  completion  of  such  portion  of  a  four-year  course 
as  is  not  provided  by  the  home  districts.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall 
select  the  high  school  to  be  attended  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high 
school  board  and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  school 
selected  may  be  any  recognized  two,  three  or  four  year  public  high  school. 

Sec.  2.  An  eighth  grade  graduate,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
person  of  school  age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  first  eight  grades  of  school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promo- 
tion issued'  by  the  home  school  board  or  by  passing  an  examination  set  by 
the  county  superintendent  or  by  a  recognized  high  school. 

Sec.  3.  A  recognized  high  school,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act.  Is  any 
public  high  school  providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  ap- 
proved by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  clerks  of 
school  boards  in  the  districts  where  tuition  pupils. reside,  and  the  clerks  of 
boards  of  the  high  schools  attended  by  pupils  not  residents  of  such  high 
school  districts,  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
where  such  pupils  reside  the  names  of  such  pupils  and  the  tuition  charges 
for  same,  and  the  school  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  the  name  of  the 
high  -school  attended,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  each  county,  having  ascertained  the  number  of 
pupils  from  his  county  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  high  school  attended,  shall  pay  all 
such  tuition  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  in  control  of  such  high  schools  out 
of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  that  county  before  distributing  the 
same  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  of  his  transactions  relat- 
ing thereto  to  the  township  treasurers  of  his  county  and  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  of  that  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  superintendent  of  any  county  may  limit  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  his  county  to  $40,  but  in  such  case 
shall  notify  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county  of  his  action  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year:  Provided,  that  the  tuition  in  no  instance  shall 
he  greater  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school  selected, 
and  that  when  a  pupil  attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition  shall  be 
estimated  upon  the  number  of  months  attended. 

Sec.  7.  All  pupils  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  attend  a  high  school  in  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides,  except 
for  suflilcient  reasons  appearing  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
the  county  where  such  pupil  resides  he  may  issue  a  written  permit  for 
such  pupil  to  attend  a  high  school  in  another  county. 

Sec  8.  An  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July  1, 
1913,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Appboved  June  30,  1915. 
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JACKSONVILLE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

An  Act  to  repeal  Article  XI  of  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
city  of  Jacksonville  in  the  county  of  Morgan  and  State  of  Illinaia" 
approved  February  15,  1867,  as  amended  hy  an  act  approved  March  29, 
1869. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  Article  XI  of  an  act  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  in  the  county  of  Morgan,  and 
State  .of  Illinois,"  approved  February  15,  1867,  as  amended  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  29,  1869,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  This  act  shall 
not  take  effect  and  be  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1916. 
Appboved  June  26,  1915. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  115  of  an  act  entitled,  *'An  Act  to  establish  and 

maintain  a  system  of  free  scTiools,  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909** 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  115  of  an  act  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,  approved  and  in 
force  June  12,  1909,"  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  115.  The  board  of  school  directors  shall  be  clothed  with  the  fol- 
lowing powers: 

First — To  purchase  a  suitable  book  for  their  records. 

Second — To  allow  the  clerk  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services, 
payable  out  of  money  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Third — To  dismiss  a  teacher  for  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence,  im- 
morality or  other  sufficient  catlse. 

Fourth — To  assign  pupils  to  the  several  schools  in  the  district;  to  admit 
nonresident  pupils  when  it  can  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
resident  pupils;  to  fix  rates  of  tuition,  and  to  collect  and  pay  the  same  to 
the  township  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  district. 

Fifth — To  suspend  or  expel  pupils  guilty  of  gross  disobedience  or  mis- 
conduct, and  no  action  shall  lie  against  them  for  such  expulsion  or  sus- 
pension. 

Sixth — To  provide  that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
kept  In  school  more. than  four  hours  dally. 

Seventh — ^To  appropriate  school  funds  for  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 
apparatus,  after  the  provision  has  been  made  for  the  pa3rment  of  all  neces- 
sary school  expenses. 

Eighth — To  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  any  personal  property  belong- 
ing to  the  school  district,  and  not  needed  for  school  purposes. 

Ninth — To  grant  special  holidays  whenever  In  their  judgment  such 
action  Is  advisable,  but  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  time  or  com- 
pensation of  a  teacher  on  account  of  such  days. 

Tenth — To  have  the  control  and  supervision  of  all  public  schoolhouses 
In  their  district,  and  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of  them,  when  not  occu- 
pied by  schools,  for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday  schools,  for  evening 
schools  and  literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meetings  as  the  directors 
may  deem  proper.  To  grant  the  use  of  assembly  halls  and  class  rooms 
when  not  otherwise  needed,  Including  light,  heat  and  attendants,  for  public 
lectures,  concerts,  and  other  educational  and  social  interests,  but  under  such 
provisions  and  control  as  they  may  see  fit  to  Impose,  and  to  conduct  or  pro- 
vide for  the  conducting  of  recreational,  social  and  civic  activities  In  the  school 
buildings  under  their  control. 

Eleventh — To  decide  when  a  site  or  building  has  become  unnecessary, 
unsuitable  or  inconvenient  for  a  school. 

Twelfth — ^To  borrow  money,  and  issue  bonds  for  the  purposes  and  in 
the  manner  provided  by  this  act. 

Thirteenth — To  furnish  each  school  with  a  fiag  and  staff,  as  provided 
by  law. 
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Fourteenth — To  establisb  classes  haviog  an  average  attendance  of  not 
fewer  than  fifteen  pupils  for  the  Instruction  of  crippled  children  over  the 
age  of  six  and  under  twenty-one  years. 

Fifteenth — To  eeftabllsh  classes  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  over 
the  age  of  three  and  under  twenty-one  years:  Provided,  however,  that  no 
person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  the  deaf  who  shall  not  have  received  in- 
stmction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
one  year. 

Sixteenth — To  establish  kindergartenis  for  the  Instruction  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six  years,  If  in  their  Judgment  the  public 
interest  requires  it,  and  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  same  out  of 
the  school  funds  of  the  district:  Provided,  that  no  one  shall  be  employed 
to  teach  in  a  kindergarten  who  does  not  hold  a  kindergarten  certificate  as 
provided  by  law. 

Appboved  June  26,  1915. 

PENSIONS. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  an  lUinoia  Btate  Teachers*  Pension  Retirement  Fund. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Asaemhly:  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  created  an 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  which  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Illinois  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund.  Such  board  shall  consist 
of  five  (5)  members,  of  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  ofiScio  members,  and  three  other  members, 
who  shall  be  elected  by  the  teachers  who  are  contributors  to  said  fund  or 
who  have  became  annuitants  under  provisions  of  this  Act,  at  an  annual 
election  as  hereinafter  provided.  No  teacher  shall  be  elected  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  teachers  and  annuitants  as  aforesaid  who  Is 
not  a  contributor,  or  an  annuitant  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  the  election. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  elective  members  of  the  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  three  (3)  years,  except  as  provided  in  section  3  of  this  act,  and  such 
term  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  succeeding  after  such 
election  takes  place:  Provided,  the  elective  members  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees  shatl  assume  office  immediately  after  their  election.  In  case  any 
tmstee  ceases  to  be  a  contributor  or  an  annuitant,  his  office  shall  become 
vacant  and  shall  be  filled  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  filling  of  vacancies. 

Ssa  2.  Any  person  qualified  to  be  elected  a  member  of  said  board  of 
trustees  may  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  that  office  by  petition  in  writ- 
ing signed  by  not  less  than  one  hundred  contributors  to  said  fund,  or  an- 
noitants  as  aforesaid,  and  in  the  manner  following:  No  petition  shall  con- 
tain the  names  of  a  greater  number  of  candidates  than  there  are  offices  to 
be  filled.  No  person  shall  petition  for  the  nomination  of  more  candidates 
than  ttiere  are  offices  to  be  filled.  No  signature  of  a  petitioner  shall  be 
valid  unless  there  shall  appear  on  the  petition  opposite  such  signatures  the 
school  district,  city,  town,  or  village  and  county  in  which  such  petitioner  is 
a  teacher,  or  if  an  annuitant,  his  or  her  postoffice  address.  All  such  peti- 
tions shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  this  State  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  forty  days  next  before 
the  annual  election  day  hereinafter  mentioned.  Each  membership  In  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  be  considered  as  one  office.  The  number  of  can* 
didates  whose  names  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  shall  not  exceed  six  for 
each  office.  The  persons  petitioned  for  by  the  largest  number  of  persons 
shall  be  the  candidates  and  their  names  shall  appear  on  the  ballot  In  the 
order  of  the  number  of  petitioners  for  each,  the  name  of  the  candidate  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  appearing  first,  etc.  When  the  time  within  whicb 
nominating  petitions  may  be  filed  has  expired,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  cause  the  names  of  all  persons  nominated  for  any  office 
or  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  annual  election  to  be  printed  on  one  ballot, 
indicating  thereon  the  term  of  office  for  which  they  are  severally  noml* 
nated,  and  one  of  the  ballots  so  made  up  shall,  together  with  a  printed  copy 
of  the  sections  of  this  act  pertaining  to  elections,  be  mailed  to  each  con* 
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tributor,  and  annuitant  as  aforesaid,  at  his  or  her  last  known  address,  at 
least  one  week  before  said  annual  election  day.  There  shall  be  mailed  at 
the  same  time  to  such  member  a  stamped  envelope,  properly  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  his  office,  and  also  an  envelope 
marked  "For  Ballot  Only/'  and  a  slip  for  signature,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Each  person,  upon  marking  his  or  her  ballot,  shall  enclose  the  same  in  the 
envelope  marked  "For  Ballot  Only,"  and  shall  seal  the  8)Bime,  and  shaU 
write  his  or  her  signature  and  the  name  of  the  school  district,  city,  town  or 
villagiB  and  county  in  which  such  voter  is  a  teacher  or  annuitant  as  afore- 
said, upon  the  slip  of  paper  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  enclose 
both  said  slip  and  the  sealed  envelope  containing  his  or  her  ballot  in  the 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall 
mail  the  same.  Ballots  shall  be  in  the  form,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  ballots 
prepared  under  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of  bal- 
lots at  public  expense  and  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  public 
offices,  to  regulate  the  manner  of  holding  elections  and  to  enforce  the  se- 
crecy of  the  ballot,"  approved  June  22,  1891,  in  force  July  1,  1891,  commonly 
called  "Australian  Ballot  Act."  The  voter  shall  indicate  his  choice  by  mak- 
ing a  cross  mark  in  the  square  before  the  name  of  each  person  voted  for, 
as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  said  Australian  Ballot 
Act.  Each  contributor  to  said  fund  and  each  annuitant  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  dOice  to  be  filled  at  such  election. 

Sec.  3.  December  27,  unless  said  day  fall  on  Sunday,  and  in  that  event, 
December  28,  in  each  year,  is  herein  designated,  as  annual  election  day.  On 
said  annual  election  day  the  envelopes  addressed  and  mailed  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  publicly  opened'  at  his  office.  The 
name  of  the  person  voting,  as  shown  on  the  enclosed  slip,  shall  be  checked 
ofF  on  the  roll  of  contributors  and  annuitants  as  aforesaid,  and  a  list  of  such 
voters  shall  be  made,  and  the  envelope  marked  "For  Ballot  Only,"  accom- 
panying such  slip,  shall  then  be  set  aside  to  be  later  publicly  opened  and  the 
ballot  therein  counted  by  a  board  of  canvassers.  Said  board  shall  consist  of 
seven  members  to  be  selected  from  the  contributors  and  annuitants  as  afore- 
said, in  such  manner  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  by  by-law*  provide,  one 
from  each  of  the  seven  districts  in  which  this  State  has  been  divided  for 
the  election  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  ballot  shall  be  counted 
unless  accompanied  by  said  slip,  properly  filled  out  as  heretofore  provided  by 
a  contributor  or  annuitant  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless  received  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  said  annual  election 
day.  When  the  names  of  all  voters  shall  have  been  checked,  the  envelopes 
marked  "For  Ballot  Only"  shall  be  opened  and  the  ballots  removed  therefrom 
and  counted.  The  person  or  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  elected.  In  case  more  persons  than  one  have  the  same  number  of 
votes,  the  choice  shall  be  decided  by  lot.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  make  and  keep  a  record  of  the  result  of  the  election  and 
furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  notify  the  persons 
elected  of  their  election.  At  the  first  annual  election  there  shall  be  elected 
one  member  of  said  board  of  trustes  for  the  term  of  one  year,  one  member 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  one  member  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
annually  thereafter  there  shall  be  elected  one  member  for  a  term  of  three 
years  in  the  manner  heretofore  provided. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  board  of  trustees,  the  remaining 
members  of  said  board  shall  fill  such  vacancy  by  appointment  until  the  next 
annual  election,  when  a  trustee  for  the  unexpired  term  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  6.  After  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  until  the  elective  members  of 
the  first  board  o!  trustees  shall  assume  office  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this 
act,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  constitute  a  temporary  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund.  Such  temporary 
board  shall  account  for  all  its  transactions  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinafter 
provided  for  the  board  of  trustees. 

Sec.  6.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  organize  by  the  election  of  one  of 
theii'  number  as  president.    The  State  Treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer 
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of  Bald  board,  and  shall  receive  and  make  payments  from  and  account  for 
said  funds  in  ^e  same  manner  as  for  other  State  funds,  except  as  herein- 
after provided.  Said  Treasurer  shall  safely  keep  such  funds,  subject  to  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  keep  his  books 
and  accounts  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  board,  and  said 
books  and  accounts  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  said  board, 
or  any  member  thereof.  Said  Treasurer  shall  be  liable  on  his  official  bond 
for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties  and  the  conservation  of  the  fund 
created  by  this  act  Said  board  shall  employ  a  secretary  for  such  term  as 
may  be  determined,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board. 

Sec.  7.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  meet  regularly  four  times  a  year  at 
such  times  as  said  board  may  by  by-law  provide,  or  at  the  call  of  the  pres- 
ident or  any  three  members.  Said  board  may  adopt  rules  for  the  government 
of  its  meetings  and  for  the  administration  of  the  fund,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  Members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation,  except  their 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  attending  the  meetings,  to  be  paid  from  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund.  If  said  board  shall 
elect  one  of  its  members  secretary,  such  member  may  receive  compensation 
for  services  rendered  as  secretary.  The  secretary  may  receive  a  salary  to 
be  fixed  by  the  board.  The  compensation  of  the  secretary  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  incurred  by  said  board  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  authorized 
to  draw  warrants  payable  from  said  fund  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  all 
salaries  and  expenses  provided  for  in  this  act  upon  the  presentation  of 
vouchers  approved  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  said  board  of 
trustees. 

Sec.  9.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  the  administration  of 
said  fund,  and  shall  have  pow'er  to  invest  the  same  upon  the  approval  of  the 
State  Treasurer  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  township  trustees  are  permitted  to  invest  school  funds  under 
the  law,  and  shall  have  power  to  make  payments  from  said  fund  of  pensions 
or  annuities  granted  in  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  report  annually  at  the  first  meeting 
after  June  30.  A  copy  of  said  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  include  the  same  'in  his  biennial 
report  to  the  Governor. 

Sec.  11.  Said  board  shall  not  be  a  corporation,  but  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  board.  All  actions  brought  by  or  against  the  board  shall 
be  prosecuted  or  defended,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
other  counsel,  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 

Sec.  12.  The  board  of  directors,  board  of  education,  or  other  governing 
body  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  retain  on  every  pay  day  from  the  salary  of  each 
teacher  the  amount  hereinafter  provided:  Provided,  that  such  amount  shall 
not  be  retained  from  the  salary  of  any  teacher  employed  in  said  public  schools 
when  this  act  takes  effect  who  has  not  elected  to  come  within  the  provisions 
of  this  act  as  provided  for  in  section  15.  Each  teacher  shall  be  furnished  a 
statement  by  said  board  showing  the  amount  deducted  from  the  salary  of 
said  teacher. 

Sec.  13.  All  persons  who  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  after  this  act 
takes  effect  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund  upon  complying  with  tne 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  such  persons  shall  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes: 

First — ^Those  who  have  taught  ten  years  or  fewer  than  ten  years. 

Second — ^Those  who  have  taught  more  than  ten  years  and  not  more  than 
fifteen  years. 

Third — Those  who  have  taught  more  than  fifteen  years. 

— 8  P  I 
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After  this  act  shall  take  effect  there  shall  be  set  apart  from  the  salaries 
of  all  such  persons  so  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  |1  per  month  for  the  first 
five  months  taught  after  July  1  of  each  year  by  such  teacher  while  he  or  she 
remains  in  the  first  class;  |2  per  month  for  the  first  five  months  taught  after 
July  1  of  each  year  by  such  teacher  while  he  or  she  remains  in  the  second 
class;  |6  per  month  for  the  first  five  months  taught  after  July  1  of  each 
year  by  such  teacher  for  the  first  ten  years  while  he  or  she  remains  in  the 
third  class,  which  amount  shall  be  dMucted  by  the  managing  body  of  tne 
school  taught  by  such  teacher  from  the  salary  of  such  teacher  at  the  regular 
time  for  the  payment  thereof,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  and  constitute 
a  part  of  the  said  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  The  total  amount  paid  into 
said  fund  by  each  teacher  shall  be  based  upon  twenty-five  years  of  service 
as  teacher  as  provided  in  this  section:  Provided^  that  such  total  amount 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  full  amount  of  the  annuity  to  which  such  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  for  the  first  year.  Said  assessments  shall  cease  after  25 
years  of  service. 

All  teachers  becoming  contributors  to  said  Teachers'  Pension  of  [and] 
Retirement  Fund  for  the  first  time  shall  submit  to  the  managing  body  of 
the  school  taught  by  them  evidence  which  has  been  approved  and  accepted 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  fund,  attesting  and  proving  service  rendered 
in  public  schools,  and  such  evidence  shall  be  the  basis  for  placing  such 
teachers  in  the  proper  class  of  the  classes  provided  in  this  section. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  becoming  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  after  this  act  takes  effect, 
shall  be  conclusively  deemed  tb  undertake  and  agree  to  pay  such  amounts 
and  have  such  amounts  deducted  from  his  or  her  salary  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  16.  Any  person  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  this  act  takes  effect,  or 
wlio  has  previously  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  and  resumes 
teachfng,  may  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  September,  1920,  elect  to 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  notifying  in  writing  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

At  the  time  of  giving  said  notice  to  the  board  of  trustees,  as  herein 
provided,  such  teachers  shall  notify  in  writing  the  local  school  board  or 
managing  body  of  the  school  taught  of  his  or  her  election  to  come  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  and  said  notice  shall  authorize  said  school  board  or 
managing  body  to  deduct  from  the  payments  of  salary  due  him  or  her  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  salary  of  such  teacher,  as 
provided  in  section  13. 

Seo.  16.  The  board  of  directors,  board  of  education,  or  other  governing 
body  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  each  year  within  seven  days  after  the  thirtieth 
day  of  June,  forward  to  the  State  Treasurer  a  statement,  verified  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof,  of  the  moneys  so  retained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  said  moneys  so  retained. 

Sec.  17.  Said  statement  shall  include  the  following:  Name  and  monthly 
salary  of  each  teacher;  number  of  months  of  school  taught  by  each  teacher 
in  said  public  schools  of  the  district,  village  or  city  over  which  said  school 
board  or  said  managing  body  of  such  school  has  jurisdiction  during  the  school 
year  for  which  the  statement  is  made;  the  number  of  months  constituting  a 
school  year  in  such  district,  village  or  city;  the  total  salary  of  each  teacher; 
the  total  amount  withheld  from  the  salary  of  each  teacher  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  the  total  amount  so  withheld  from  the  salaries  of 
said  teachers  for  the  school  year  next  preceding,  and  the  total  number  of 
years  each  teacher  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  18.  Said  school  board  or  managing  body  shall  at  the  same  time 
send  a  copy  of  said  statement  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  in  which  is  located  the  schoolhouse  in  which  is  taught  the  school 
under  the  control  of  such  school  board  or  managing  body. 

Sec.  19.  If  no  teacher  in  such  city,  village  or  school  district  comes  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  school  board,  or  other  managing  body  of  such 
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city,  Tillage  or  school  district  shall  state  this  fact  under  the  oath  of  the 
secretary  or  clerk  thereof  to  the  State  Treasurer,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  forwiard  a  copy  of  said  statement  to  the  county  superintendent  of  said 
county. 

Sec.  20.  Each  county  superintendent  shall  each  year  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  August  report  under  oath  to  said  board  of  trustees.  Said  report 
shall  contain  an  itemized  account  of  the  statements  received  by  him  from 
the  school  boards  and  a  statement  of  the  total  amounts  so  withheld  from 
the  salaries  of  all  of  said  teachers  in  said  report.    ' 

Skc.  21.  The  following  shall  keep  complete  and  uniform  records  of  the 
data  contained  in  said  report  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
formulated  and  described  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  retirement  fund: 
Each  county  superintendent,  each  school  district  board,  each  high  school 
district  board,  and  all  other  managing  bodies,  in  cities  and  districts  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  22.  The  State  Treasurer  shall  credit  all  moneys  received  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  to  the  fund  designated  as  the  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Sbc.  23.  There  shall  be  set  aside  annually  by  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  from  the  common  school  fund  of  this  State  and  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  maintenance  and  administration  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  demands  made  upon  said  pension  and  retirement  fund,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  amount,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  shall  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  cities  and 
school  districts  not  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  that 
that  portion  of  the  common  school  fund  apportioned  to  cities  or  school  dis- 
tricts not  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  diminished 
or  affected  by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  24.  The  moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together 
with  any  donations  or  legacies  received  therefor,  or  other  moneys  received 
Irom  any  legal  source  or  increment,  shall  constitute  a  fund,  to  be  known  as 
the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

Sbo.  25.  Any  person,  who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois,  and  who  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  retire  and  receive  the  annuity  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  After  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  twenty-five  years  of  service 
18  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States,  of  which  fifteen  years 
must  have  been  spent  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  provided  that  the 
payments  and  deductions  of  his  or  her  salary  have  been  made  and  turned 
over  to  said  fund  as  provided  in  sections  12  and  13.  If  said  payments  shall 
not  have  amounted  to  |400,  the  teacher  shall  pay  into  the  fund  the  deficiency 
before  receiving  the  annuity,  with  interest  as  provided  by  clause  (b)  of  this 
section.  No  person  while  receiving  a  teacher's  annuity  from  any  other  public 
school  teachers'  pension  or  retirement  fund  shall  receive  an  annuity  from 
the  fund  created  under  this  act  Nor  shall  any  person  under  fifty  years  of 
age  receive  an  annuity  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Teachers  who  elect  to  become  contributors  to  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  said  Illinois  State  Teachers*  [Pension]  and  Retirement  FHind,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  may  count  past  services  in  public  schools  as  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  hereinafter  specified,  but  no 
annuity  shall  be  paid  until  said  teacher  shall  have  paid  into  the  fund  a  sum 
equal  to  that  which  he  or  she  would  have  contributed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  had  he  or  she  been  a  regular  contributor  to  said  fund  during 
said  period  of  past  service,  together  with  simple  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  from  the  time  such  payments  would  have  been  made, 
had  such  person  during  such  time  been  a  contributor  to  such  fund,  to  the 
time  such  person  shall  by  making  such  payments  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  credit  of  such  past  service. 

(c)  After  fifteen  years  of  service  as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  two- 
tifths  of  which  may  be  outside  of  Illinois  but  within  the  United  States,  any 
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teacher  who  shall  have  been  declared  by  two  competent  physicians,  who  have 
made  a  physical  examination  of  the  teacher,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  to  be  suffering  from  any  disability  such  as  to  disqualify  him  or 
her  for  teaching,  may  during  the  continuance  of  such  disability  retire,  pro- 
vided that  the  payments  of  said  teacher  to  the  fund  shall  have  amounted  to 
a  sum,  as  provided  in  sections  12  and  13.  If  said  payments  shall  not  amount 
to  |400,  the  teacher  shall  pay  into  the  fund  the  deficiency  before  receiving 
the  annuity.  No  person  while  receiving  a  teacher's  annuity  from  any  other 
public  school  teachers'  pension  or  retirement  fund  shall  receive  an  annuity 
from  the  fund  created  under  said  sections. 

(d)  In  computing  the  terms  of  service  under  clauses  a,  b  and  c  of  this 
section,  a  year  shall  be  a  legal  school  year  at  the  time  and  place  where  said 
service  was  rendered  except  that  where  the  service  was  rendered  In  public 
schools  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  section,  a  time  less  than  a  legal 
school  year  in  this  State  shall  not  be  included  as  a  year,  but  only  such 
proportion  of  a  year  as  the  number  of  teaching  weeks  in  each  such  year 
bears  to  the  number  of  weeks  required  at  the  time  to  constitute  a  legal  year 
in  the  State. 

(e)  Any  person  who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
desires  to  retire  from  active  service  in  said  public  schools,  shall  apply  in 
writing  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund. 

(f)  Any  teacher  coming  from  a  public  school  not  Included  within  the 
provisions  of  this  section  who  may  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
mentioned  in  this  section  may  become  a  contributor  to  and  beneficiary  of 
said  fund  in  like  manner  as  provided  in  clause  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  26.  Each  teacher  retiring  from  service  of  said  public  schools  under 
the  provisions  of  clauses  a,  b,  c,  d  and  e  of  section  25  shall  annually  and  for 
life  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of  |16  for  each  year  of  service  as 
teacher:  Provided,  that  said  annuity  shall  not  exceed  |400  in  any  one  year, 
subject,  however,  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  27.  Any  teacher  who  is  a  contributor  to  said  fund  who  shall  cease 
to  teach  in  said  public  schools  before  becoming  a  member  of  the  third  class 
as  provided  in  section  13,  shall,  if  application  be  made  In  writing  to  the 
board  of  trustees  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  his  or  her  retirement, 
be  entitled  to  the  return  of  50  per  cent  of  the  amount,  without  Interest, 
which  shall  have  been  paid  into  the  fund  by  such  teacher.  If  such  teacher 
shall  again  thereafter  teach  in  the  public  schools,  he  or  she  shall,  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  his  or  her  return  to  the  service  of  said  public 
schools,  return  to  said  fund  the  amount  so  returned  to  such  teacher,  together 
with  simple  interest  on  said  amount  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  time 
such  amount  wlas  withdrawn  from  the  fund. 

Sec.  28.  Annuities  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid 
quarterly  on  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each  year 
from  the  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,  and  the  Auditor  of 
Public  Accounts  is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  his  warrants  on  the 
State  Treasurer,  payable  from  said  fund,  upon  the  presentation  of  vouchers 
approved  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
pension  and  retirement  fund. 

Sec.  29.  Payments  from  the  fund  shall  be  made  from  the  income  thereof, 
and  when  necessary  from  the  principal  of  moneys  received  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Sec.  30.  One  year's  leave  of  absence  for  professional  preparation,  granted 
by  the  proper  authorities  to  any  teacher  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  computed  as  a  part  of  said  twenty-five  years  of  service,  provided 
that  the  payments  to  said  fund  shall  be  continued  during  said  leave  of 
absence  at  the  same  rate  as  if  such  person  were  in  active  service  as  such 
teacher.  Such  period  or  periods  of  absence  in  the  aggregate  shall  be  com- 
puted as  a  part  of  said  twenty-five  years  of  service  of  said  teacher;  and  in 
case  of  absence  of  less  than  a  school  year,  only  the  time  covered  by  such 
absence  shall  be  so  computed. 
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Sec.  31.  Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may  re-enter 
upon  the  work  of  teaching  in  said  public  schools.  During  said  term  of 
teaching*  the  annuity  paid  to  such  person  shall  cease.  Said  annuity  shall 
again  be  paid  to  said  person  upon  again  retiring. 

Sec.  32.  Such  annuities  so  created  shall  not  be  subject  to  attachment, 
garnishment,  execution  or  other  seizure  by  process,  nor  shall  they  be  subject 
to  sale,  assignment,  pledge,  mortgage  or  other  alienation. 

Sec.  33.  A  suitable  office  in  the  Capitol,  with  suitable  furniture  and  office 
ropplies,  shall  be  furnished  for  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  proper  authority. 

Sec.  34.  The  term  "teacher"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  any  teacher, 
teacher-secretary,  supervisor,  principal,  supervising-principal,  superintendent 
or  assistant  superintendent  who  shall  teach  or  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  State:  Provided,  however^  that  service  as  county  superin- 
tendent or  assistant  county  superintendent  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  service  required  to  enable  a  teacher  to  receive  the  an- 
nuities provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  35.  If  at  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect  there  shall  be  in  existence 
any  teachers'  retirement  fund  organized  and  existing  or  purporting  to  exist 
under  sections  127a  to  127n,  both  inclusive,  of  ''An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
as  afterwards  amended,  or  any  other  law  of  this  State  applying  to  schools 
and  school  teachers,  in  any  city  or  school  district  coming  under  the  pro- 
Yialons  of  this  act,  the  same  and  its  property  and  funds  shall  be  and  hereby 
are  merged  into  and  made  a  part  of  said  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension 
and  Retirement  FHmd,  and  the  persons  who  have  contributed  to  such  existing 
fond  shall  be  credited  with  the  amounts  contributed  respectively  as  if  such 
contributions  had  been  made  to  said  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund;  and  the  annuitants,  if  any,  of  such  existing  fund  shall  be 
eligible  to  become  annuitants  of  said  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and 
Retirement  FHind,  and  its  board  of  trustees  shall  take  over  the  administra- 
tion of  such  existing  fund  and  administer  the  same  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  36.  Except  as  herein  provided,  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  cities  and 
school  districts  of  the  State,  and  the  same  shall  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act:  Provided,  however,  that  all  cities  and  school  districts  of  the 
State  having  a  population  in  excess  of  65,000,  as  shown  by  the  Federal  census 
of  1910,  and  operating  at  the  time  this  act  takes  effect  under  any  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund, 
'shall  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Afpboved  May  27,  1915. 

PENSION  FUND,  SPECIAL. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  S  of  an  act  entitled,  *'An  Act  to  enable  any  hoard  of 
school  inspectors,  or  any  body  or  hoard  of  officials,  which  governs  or  has 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  any  sclwol  district  having  a  population  of  not 
fewer  than  10,000  and  not  more  than  100,000  inhahitawts,  and  governed 
hy  special  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  and  in  such  other 
districts  as  may  hereafter  he  ascertained  hy  any  special  or  general 
census  to  have  such  population  and  which  school  districts  are  also  gov- 
erned hy  like  special  acts,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Teachers*  Pension 
and  Retirement  Fund,"  approved  June  27,  191S,  in  force  July  1,  191S. 

SficnoN  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
tented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  3  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  enable  any  board  of  school  inspectors,  or  any  body  or  board  of  officials, 
which  governs  or  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  any  school  district  having  a 
population  of  not  fewer  than  10,000  and  not  more  than  100,000  inhabitants, 
and  governed  by  special  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  and  in 
such  other  districts  as  may  hereafter  be  ascertained  by  any  special  or  general 
cenaus  to  have  such  population  and  which  school  districts  are  also  governed 
hy  like  special  acts,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retire- 
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ment  fund/'  approved  June  27,  1913,  in  force  July  1,  1913,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sex;.  3.  The  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  shall  consist  of 
moneys  contributed  by  teachers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  also  of 
moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  and  otherwise,  and 
of  moneys  paid  into  said  fund  in  pursuance  of  any  law  now  in  force  or  here- 
after enacted;  and  there  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  State  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  and  paid  by  him  to  the  State  Treasurer  annually  from  the  common 
school  fund  of  this  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  mill  upon  each 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  property  of  the  State  within  the 
city  and  school  district  coming  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
State  Treasurer  shall  pay  proportionately  from  the  respective  city  and  school 
districts  the  sums  so  paid  to  him,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  of  the  city  of  Peoria  and  to  all  other  boards  of  directors,  boards 
of  education  and  boards  of  school  inspectors  in  districts  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  who  shall  credit  such  sums  so  paid  to  the  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Approved  June  29,  1915. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  physical  traininOi  in  the  public  and  all  the  normal 

Schools. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  of  all  boards  in  charge  of  educational  institutions  supported 
wholly  or  partially  by  the  State  to  provide  for  the  physical  education  and 
training  of  pupils  of  such  public  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  all 
grades,  and  to  include  such  physical  edpcation  and  training  in  the  courses 
of  instruction  regularly  taught  therein. 

Sec.  2.  All  boards  of  education  and  managing  boards  of  such  educational 
institutions  shall  make  proper  and  suitable  provisions  in  the  schools  and 
institutions  under  their  jurisdiction  for  such  physical  education  and  training 
for  not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole  of  the  school 
year. 

Sec.  3.  The  curriculum  in  all  normal  schools  of  the  State  shall  contain 
a  regular  course  of  physical  education  and  training  for  teacher,  the  said 
course  to  be  taught  not  less  than  one  (1)  hour  of  each  week  during  the  whole 
of  each  term  of  school. 

Approved  June  26,  1915. 

REVENUE. 

An  Act  to  amend  section  189  of  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'*  approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909, 
as  thereafter  amended. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  section  189  of  an  act  entitled,  "An 
Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,"  approved  and  in 
force  June  12,  1909,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  20,  1913,  in  force 
July  1,  1913,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  189.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  supporting  free  schools 
for  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  nine  months  in  each  year  and  defraying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  same  of  every  description;  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing and  improving  schoolhouses,  of  procuring  furniture,  fuel,  libraries  and 
apparatus,  and  for  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses  in  each  district, 
village  or  city,  anything  in  any  special  charter  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  directors  or  the  board  of  education  and  the  authorities  of  such 
village  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  annually 
upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  village  or  city,  not  to  exceed, 
except  as  hereinafter  stated,  1%  per  cent  for  educational,  and  1%  per  cent 
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for  building  purposes  upon  the  valuation  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assess- 
ment for  State  and  county  taxes:  Provided,  fhat  the  term  incidental  ex- 
penses herein  used  shall  not  include  any  sum  expended  or  obligation  Incurred 
for  the  Improvement,  repair  or  benefit  of  the  school  buildings,  and  property, 
but  all  such  sums  and  obligations  shall  be  paid  from  that  portion  of  the  tax 
levied  for  building  purposes.  No  election  or  petition  shall  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  ordinary  repair  and  improvement  of 
school  buildings  or  grounds  or  for  the  payment  of  any  special  tax  or  special 
assessment  levied  upon  such  property.  But  if  the  board  of  education,  in 
any  district  having  a  population  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  and  not  over 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  not  governed  by  any  special  act  in 
relation  to  free  schools  now  in  force  by  which  no  tax  limit  is  imposed,  shall 
desire  to  levy  in  any  one  year  more  than  1^  per  cent,  but  not  more  than  2 
per  cent,  for  educational  purposes,  such  board  may,  by  resolution  stating 
the  percentage  so  desired,  cause  a  proposition  for  an  assent  thereto  to  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  such  district  at  any  general  school  election,  or  at 
a  special  election  called  for  that  purpose,  and  if  at  such  election  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  on  said  proposition  shall  be  in  favor  thereof,  the  board  of 
education  of  such  district  may  thereafter,  until  such  authority  is  revoked  in 
like  manner,  levy  annually  for  educational  purposes,  a  tax  in  excess  of  1% 
per  cent,  but  not  exceeding  the  percentage  mentioned  in  said  proposition, 
and  for  building  purposes  such  a  percentage  that  the  aggregate  levy  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  cent;  proposed  changes  in  such  percentage  for  educational 
purposes,  either  to  increase  or  decrease  the  same,  but  not  below  1%  per  cent 
nor  above  2  per  cent,  may  be  submitted  at  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  voters  of  such  district,  at  any  such  election,  either  at  the  instance  of 
such  board  of  education  or  by  petition  for  that  purpose,  addressed  to  such 
board  and  signed  by  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  such  district  ascer- 
tained by  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  preceding  general  election  in  said  dis- 
trict; and  such  board  of  education  shall  levy  no  general  tax  in  excess  of 
1^  per  cent  for  educational  purposes  that  shall  not  be  authorized  by  the 
result  of  such  election,  ascertained  as  aforesaid,  unless  and  until  assented 
to  by  the  voters  of  such  district  in  like  manner. 
Approved  May  27,  1915. 

SANITATION  MEASURE. 

An  Act  to  amend  sections  3,  15,  35,  114  and  119  of  an  act  entitled,  '*An  Act 

to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,'*  approved  and  in 

force  June  12,  1909. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
tented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  sections  3,  15,  35,  114  and  119  of  an 
act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools," 
approved  and  in  force  June  12,  1909,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  so  amended 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be: 

First — ^To  have  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  his  office. 

Second — To  file  all  papers,  reports  and  public  documents  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  school  officers  of  the  several  counties,  for  each  year  separately ; 
and  to  keep  and  preserve  all  other  public  documents,  books  and  papers 
relative  to  schools,  coming  into  his  hands  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Third — To  supervise  all  the  common  and  public  schools  in  the  State. 

Fourth — To  counsel  and  confer,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  best, 
with  experienced  and  practical  teachers  as  to  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
common  schools. 

Fifth — To  advise  and  assist  county  superintendents  of  schools,  address- 
ing to  them,  from  time  to  time,  circular  letters  relating  to  the  best  manner 
of  conducting  schools,  constructing  schoolhouses,  furnishing  the  same,  and 
examining  and  procuring  competent  teachers. 

Sixth— To  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern 
Normal  University. 
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Seventh — To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  efficient  and  uniform  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  all 
laws  for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  schools  in  the  State. 

Eighth — To  be  the  legal  adviser  of  school  officers,  and,  when  requested 
by  any  school  officer,  to  give  his  opinion  in  writing  upon  any  question 
arising  under  the  school  laws  of  Uie  State. 

Ninth — To  hear  and  determine  all  controversies  arising  under  the  school 
laws  of  the  State  coming  to  him  by  appeals  from  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Tenth — To  grant  certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  qualified 
to  receive  them,  and  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  State  certificate  for 
immorality  or  other  unprofessional  conduct. 

Eleventh — To  visit  such  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  as 
are  educational  in  their  character,  to  examine  their  facilities  for  Instruction, 
and  to  prescribe  forms  for  such  reports  as  he  may  desire  from  their  super- 
intendents. 

Twelfth — ^To  report  to  the  Governor,  on  or  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, preceding  each  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State;  the  number  of  schools 
which  have  been  taught  in  each  county  in  each  of  the  preceding  years,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  of  July;  the  number  taught  by  men  and  women  re- 
spectively; the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance;  the  number  of  persons  in 
each  county  under  21  years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  21  years  unable  to  read  and  write;  the  amount  of 
township  funds;  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  State  or  common  school 
fund,  and  on  the  township  fund,  annually  paid  out:  the  amount  raised 
by  an  advalorem  tax;  the  amount  annually  expended  for  schools;  the 
number  of  schoolhouses,  their  kind  and  condition;  the  number  of  town- 
ships and  parts  of  townships  in  each  county;  the  number  of  books  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  schools  and  the  cost  of  the  same;  the  value  of  ap- 
paratus purchased;  the  number  of  district  libraries;  together  with  nuch 
other  information  and  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  important  in  relation 
to  the  schools  and  school  laws,  and  the  means  of  promoting  education 
throughout  the  State,  which  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly at  each  regular  session. 

Thirteenth — To  prepare  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Architect  and  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  for  school  directors  and 
boards  of  education  specifications  for  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety 
against  fire  which  will  conserve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  children  at- 
tending the  public  schools. 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  each  county  superintendent  of 
schools: 

First — ^To  execute,  upon  notice  by  the  county  board,  a  new  bond,  con- 
ditioned and  approved  as  the  first  bond. 

Second — To  sell  township  fund  lands,  issue  certificates  of  purchase, 
report  to  the  county  board  an^  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  atia  perform 
all  other  duties  pertaining  thereto. 

Third — To  register  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  normal  school  and 
university  scholarships;  to  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held,  examinations  for  the 
same,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  pertain  thereto. 

Fourth — To  visit  each  public  school  in  the  county  at  least  once  a  year, 
noting  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  branches  taught,  the  textbooks  used, 
and  the  discipline,  government  and  general  condition  of  the  schools;  In 
the  performance  of  which  duty  he  shall  spend  at  least  half  his  time,  and 
more,  if  practicable  in  visiting  ungraded  schools. 

Fifth — To  give  teachers  and  school  officers  such  directions  in  the  science, 
art  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  in.  regard  to  courses  of  study,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient. 

Sixth — To  act  as  the  official  adviser  and  constant  assistant  of  the  school 
officers  and  teachers  in  his  county.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he 
shall  faithfully  carry  out  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 
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Seventh — To  conduct  a  teachers'  institute,  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  other  teachers*  meetings,  and  to  assist  in  their  management. 

Eighth — To  lahor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
teaching  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

Ninth — To  examine  at  least  once  each  year  all  books,  accounts  and 
Toncbers  of  every  township  treasurer  in  his  county,  and,  if  he  finds  any 
irregularities  in  them,  to  report  the  same  at  once,  in  writing,  to  the  trustees, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  immediately  such  action  as  the  case  demands. 

Tenth — To  examine  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  which  the  township  treasurer  holds  officially,  and  if  he 
finds  that  the  papers  are  not  in  proper  form,  or  that  the  securities  are  in- 
sufflcient,  he  shall  so  state,  in  writing,  to  the  board  of  trustees. 

Eleventh — ^To  give  notice  of  the  election  of  trustees  in  such  cases  as 
are  specified  in  section  24  of  this  act. 

Ticelfth — To  give  notice  of  any  regular  or  special  election  as  required 
by  section  107  of  this  act 

Thirteenth — ^To  investigate  and  determine  all  matters  pertaining  to 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  which  may  come  to  him  by 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  trustees  of .  schools,  and  to  inform  the 
township  treasurer  from  whom  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter  were  re- 
ceived of  his  decision. 

Fourteenth — To  file  and  keep  all  the  poll  books  and  returns  of  elections 
required  to  be  returned  to  him  and  the  reports  and  statements  returned 
by  township  treasurers  and  trustees  of  schools. 

Fifteenth — To  hold  meetings,  at  least  quarterly,  for  the  examination 
of  teachers. 

Sixteenth — To  grant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  to  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  qualified  to  receive  them,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  all  teachers 
to  whom  certificates  have  been  granted,  and  of  all  teachers  employed  in 
bis  county. 

Seventeenth — To  notify  the  presidents  of  boards  of  trustees  and  the 
clerks  of  school  districts,  on  or  before  September  30,  annually,  of  the 
amount  of  money  distributed  by  him  to  the  township  treasurer,  with  the 
date  of  distribution. 

Eighteenth — ^To  keep  in  his  office  a  map  of  his  county  on  a  scale  of 
not  less  than  two  inches  to  the  mile,  and  to  indicate  thereon  the  boundary 
lines  and  numbers  of  all  school  districts.  Districts  shall  be  numbered 
consecutively.  In  case  of  the  formation  of  a  new  district  composed  of 
parts  of  two  or  more  counties,  the  county  superintendents  of  such  counties 
shall  agree  upon  a  number  by  which  such  district  shall  be  designated,  which 
nnmber  shall  not  be  a  duplicate  of  any  number  in  either  of  such  counties. 

Nineteenth — To  furnish  the  township  treasurers  a  list  of  the  districts 
in  their  respective  townships  with  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  same. 

Ticentieth — To  inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  heating, 
Tentilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire 
for  public  schoolrooms  and  buildings  submitted  to  him  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  boards  of  directors,  and  to  approve  all  those  which  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  specifications  prepared  and  published  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Tvjenty-first — To  inspect  all  public  schools  under  his  supervision  and 
notify  in  writing  before  the  first  day  of  April  the  board  of  school  trusteed 
or  other  boards  exercising  similar  functions,  whether  the  several  schools 
in  their  jurisdiction  have  or  have  not  been  kept  as  required  by  law. 

Twentj/secand — To  request  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Fire 
Marshal  or  the  State  Architect  to  inspect  public  school  buildings  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  these  officials  to  inspect  such  buildings  and  to  state  in  writing 
in  what  particular  they  are  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  such  statement  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
condemn  the  building  and  notify  in  writing  the  board  of  directors  or  board 
of  education,  stating  specifically  the  reasons  for  such  condemnation.  He 
shall  also  notify,  in  writing,  the  board  of  school  trustees  that  the  school 
so  condemned  is  not  kept  as  required  by  law. 
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Sbc.  3S.  At  the  regular  seml-annttal  meetings  on  the  first  Mondays  of 
April  and  October,  the  trustees  shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  funds  subject 
to  distribution,  and  shall  appropriate  and  distribute  the  same  as  required 
by  this  section,  and  not  otherwise.  All  valid  claims  shall  be  paid  before 
distribution,  in  manner  following:  First,  the  compensation  of  the  treas- 
urer; second,  the  cost  of  publishing  the  annual  statement;  third,  the  cost 
of  a  record  book.  If  any;  fourth,  the  cost  of  dividing  school  lands  and  mak- 
ing plats.  The  balance  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  districts 
and  parts  of  districts  in  the  township  in  which  schools  have  been  kept  as 
required  by  law  during  the  preceding  year  ending  June  30,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  returned  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  funds  so 
distributed  shall  be  credited  to  the  respective  districts  and  parts  of  districts. 

When  the  board  of  trustees  has  had  notice  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  that  a  district  has  not  kept  school  as  required  by  law, 
the  part  of  the  distributive  fund  apportioned  to  such  district  shall  be  with- 
held until  the  county  superintendent  has  given  notice  In  writing  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with.  The  amount  withheld 
shall  then  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  district:  Provided,  In  cases  where 
the  schoolhouses  were  already  in  use  for  school  purposes  July  1,  1915,  and 
do  not  comply  with  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  pupils  as  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
distributive  fund  shall  not  be  withheld  until  after  March  1,  1917. 

Sec.  114.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  following  additional 
duties: 

First — To  make,  at  the  annual  election  of  directors,  to  the  voters  there 
present,  a  detailed  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  same  within  five  days  to  the  township  treasurer. 

Second — ^To  report  to  the  county  superintendent  within  ten  days  the 
names  of  all  teachers  employed,  with  the  dates  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  their  contracts. 

Third — To  provide  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  maintain  schools  In 
their  districts. 

Fourth — ^To  determine,  in  case  of  a  district  composed  of  parts  of  two 
or  more  townships,  which  treasurer  is  to  receive  the  taxes  of  the  district, 
and  to  notify  the  collectors  in  writing  accordingly. 

Fifth — To  adopt  and  enforce  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management  and  government  of  the  public  schools  of  their  district. 

Sixth — ^To  visit  and  inspect  the  public  schools  as  the  good  of  the  schools 
may  require. 

Seventh — To  appoint  all  teachers  and  fix  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

Eighth — To  direct  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  what  text- 
books and  apparatus  shall  be  used,  and  to  enforce  uniformity  of  textbooks 
in  the  public  schools;  but  they  shall  not  permit  books  to  be  changed  oftener 
than  once  In  four  years. 

Ninth — To  establish  and  keep  in  operation  for  at  least  seven  months 
in  each  year,  and  longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free  schools 
for  the  accommodation  of  all  persons  in  the  district  over  the  age  of  six  and 
under  twenty-one  years  and  to  secure  for  all  such  persons  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  an  equal  education  in  such  schools. 

Tenth — To  purchase,  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  a  sufficient  number 
of  textbooks  used  to  supply  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  buy  them. 
Such  textbooks  shall  be  loaned  only,  and  the  directors  shall  require  the 
teacher  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cared  for  and  returned  at  the  end  of 
each  term  of  school.  ^ 

Eleventh — To  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer  on  or  before  the  seventh 
day  of  July,  annually,  all  teachers'  schedules  made  and  certified  as  required 
by  law. 

Twelfth — ^To  pay  no  public  money  to  any  teacher  unless  such  teacher 
at  the  time  of  his  or  her  employment  shall  have  held  a  certificate  of  quali- 
fication obtained  under  t^e  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  have  kept  and 
furnished  schedules  as  required  by  this  act,  and  shall  have  satisfactorily 
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accounted  for  books*  apparatus  and  other  property  of  the  district  that  he 
may  have  taken  in  charge. 

Thirteenth — To  cause  a  copy  of  the  township  treasurers*  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  district  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  post  the  same  at  the  front  door  of  the  building  where  the 
annual  election  of  directors  is  held. 

Sec.  119.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  board  of  directors  to  purchase  or 
locate  a  schoolhouse  site,  or  to  purchase,  build  or  move  a  schoolhouse,  or 
to  levy  a  tax  to  extend  schools  beyond  nine  months,  without  a  vote  of  the 
people  at  an  election  called  and  conducted  as  required  by  section  198  of  this 
act  A  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  authorize  the  di- 
rectors to  act.  If  no  locality  shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the 
directors  may  select  a  suitable  site.  The  site  selected  by  either  method 
shall  be  the  school  site  for  such  district.  Before  erecting  or  remodeling  a 
public  school  building  the  board  of  directors  or  the  board  of  education  in 
districts  containing  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants  shall  submit  the  plans 
and  specifications  respecting  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water 
Rnpply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
for  his  approval. 

Appboved  June  26,  1915. 

WARRANTS. 

AiT  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  school  directors,  and  members  of  the  hoard  of  education  in  certain 
cases"  approved  May  29,  1879,  in  force  July  1,  J879,  as  amended  by  sub- 
sequent acts,  by  adding  two  (2)  new  sections  to  be  known  as  sections 
five  (5)  and  six  (6),  empowering  school  directors  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  certain  scJiool  districts  to  draw  and  issue  warrants  in  anticipa- 
tion of  taxes  levied  by  the  proper  authorities  for  school  purposes  and 
validating  warrants  theretofore  issued  by  said  school  directors  or  boards 
of  education  in  certain  oases. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  school  directors,  and  members  of  the  boaird  of  edu- 
cation in  certain  cases,*'  approved  May  29,  1879,  in  force  July  1,  1879,  as 
amended  by  subsequent  acts,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
two  (2)  new  sections  to  be  known  as  sections  five  (5)  and  six  (6),  as 
follows: 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  there  is  no  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
of  any  school  district,  to  which  this  act  shall  apply,  for  educational  or 
bnilding  purposes,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  school  directors  or  the  board 
of  education  of  such  district  to  draw  and  issue  warrants  against  and  in 
anticipation  of  any  taxes  already  levied  for  educational  or  building  pur- 
poses, to  the  extent  of  75  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  any  such  taxes 
levied.  Warrants  drawn  and  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  show  upon  their  face  that  they  are  payable  solely  from  said  taxes  when 
collected,  and  not  otherwise,  and  shall  be  received  by  any  collector  of  taxes 
in  payment  of  the  taxes  against  which  they  are  issued,  and  which  taxes 
against  which  said  warrants  are  drawn  shall  be  set  apart  and  held  for  their 
payment.  Every  warrant  issued  under  this  section  shall  bear  interest,  pay- 
able only  out  of  the  taxes  against  which  it  shall  be  drawn,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum,  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  its  issuance  until  paid, 
or  nntil  notice  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  or  otherwise, 
that  the  money  for  the  pasrment  of  said  warrant  is  available,  and  that  it 
will  be  paid  upon  presentation. 

1.  The  application  of  this  act  relates  only  to  the  school  districts  that 
include  the  cities  of  Alton,  Carlinville,  Galena,  La  Harpe,  Lake  Forest. 
Macomb,  Rockford  and  Waukegan. 

Sec.  6.  All  warrants  heretofore  drawn,  issued  and  disposed  of  by  the 
school  directors  or  board  of  education  of  any  school  district,  to  which  this 
act  applies,  for  educational  or  building  purposes  are  hereby  validated,  and 
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insofar  as  such  warrants  are  outstanding  and  unpaid,  are  hereby  made 
legal  and  valid  obligations  of  the  school  district  or  corporate  body  issuing 
the  same. 

Sec.  2.  Whereas,  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate  taking  effect 
of  this  act,  therefore  it  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appboved  May  20,  1916. 
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TWO   ILLINOIS  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 


THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT— THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TUITION  ACT— THE  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ACT  OF  1911  AND  THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 

Two  causes  have  led  to  the  widespread  establishment  of  township 
high  schools  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  first  was  a  desire  to  extend 
high  school  privileges  to  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  pupils.  The 
second  was  to  secure  sufficient  revenues  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good 
high  school.  The  second  cause  has  been  the  most  controlling  one.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  public  school  education  the  Legislature  has  limited 
the  amount  of  money  which  might  be  laid  for  educational  purposes  by 
boards  of  directors  and  boards  of  education  in  the  several  districts.  As 
the  common  school  system  has  extended  upward  through  the  high  school 
and  downward  through  the  kindergarten,  as  the  length  of  the  term  has 
increased  from  six  months  to  nine  and  ten  months,  as  the  number  of 
subjects  required  by  law  and  by  the  demands  of  the  community  have 
increased,  as  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  order  to  meet  the  larger 
requirements  has  made  the  cost  of  preparing  to  teach  both  in  time  and 
money  greater,  and  in  consequence  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  greater — 
as  all  of  these  things  have  come  about,  the  boards  of  trustees  and  boards 
of  education  in  these  various  districts  have  found  it  practically  impossible 
to  accomplish  all  these  things  demanded  of  them  on  the  local  rate  of 
taxation.  The  Legislature  has  made  several  adjustments  of  this  rate. 
For  a  time  the  rate  allowed  was  1  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  valuation 
for  educational  purposes  and  2  per  cent  for  building  purposes.  By  a 
later  enactment  the  amount  allo\^ed  for  educational  purposes  was  made 
1%  per  cent  and  for  building  purposes  1%  per  cent.  The  most  recent 
enactment  on  this  point  was  to  allow  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
directors  when  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  district  to  use  2 
per  cent  for  educational  purposes  and  1  per  cent  for  building  purposes. 
All  of  this  indicates  the  great  demand  that  is  being  made  upon  the 
educational  fund  in  these  various  districts.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
in  the  great  majority  of  districts  impossible  to  maintain  an  elementary 
school  and  a  high  school  even  with  these  adjustments.  The  organization 
of  a  township  high  school  district  superimposed  above  the  elementary 
districts  with  its  own  board  of  education  and  with  the  power  to  levy  a 
separate  tax  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  a  good  high  school  and  at  the 
same  time  release  all  the  funds  in  the  underlying  districts  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  first  township  high  school 
organized  in  Illinois  was  the  Princeton  Township  High  School.  Subse- 
quently to  that  a  general  act  enabling  any  township  in  the  State  to  organ- 
ize a  township  high  school  was  passed  by  the  Legislature.    This  act  has 
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undergone  many  amendments  and  under  it  about  a  hundred  high  schools 
have  been  established.  The  administration  of  this  law  revealed  a  number 
of  defects  in  it.  With  the  object  of  curing  these  defects  and  of  furnish- 
ing a  more  expeditious  way  of  establishing  these  high  schools  a  new  bill 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1911  and  was  enacted  into 
law.  Under  this  new  act  197  high  schools  w6re  established  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  October  1,  1916.  In  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
1916,  this  law  was  set  aside  on  constitutional  grounds.  We  are  printing 
in  this  connection  the  law  and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  setting  aside 
the  law.  In  another  part  of  this  report  under  the  clippings  from  the 
Educational  Press  Bulletin  will  be  found  the  discussion  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  organization  of  high  school  districts. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  6y  the  People  of  the  Btate  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  (General  Assemhlv:  That  any  school  township  that  containB  a 
school  district  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  and  not  exceeding  100,000 
inhabitants,  whether  operating  under  the  general  school  law  or  governed 
by  virtue  of  a  special  act,  may  be  organized  into  a  high  school  district  by 
submitting  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  or  special 
election. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  or  more  legal 
voters,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the 
township  or  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  described  in  the  petition  is 
situated,  shall  forthwith  order  an  election  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  "for"  or  "against"  the  proposition  to  establish  a  township  high  school, 
by  posting  notices  for  at  least  ten  days  in  ten  of  the  most  public  places 
throughout  the  township  or  territory,  which  notices  may  be  substantially  as 
follows: 

IfOnCB  OF  KUEOnON. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on the 

day  of ,  1. . . .,  an  election  will  be  held  at 

for  the  purpose  of  voting  "for"  or 

"against"  the  proposition  to  establish  a  township  high  school  for  the  benefit 

of  the  inhabitants  of  township  (or  territory) 

The  polls  will  be  opened  at o'clock m.,  and  closed  at 

o'clock m. 

A B 

Oountj;  Superintendent, 

In  townships  divided  equally  by  county  lines,  the  elections  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  county  in  which  the  sixteenth 
section  is  situate. 

Sec.  3.  The  elections  required  by  this  act  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
trustees  of  schools,  boards  of  education  or  boards  of  directors,  designated  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  to  wtiom  all  returns  shall  be  made 
within  five  days.  The  ballots  shall  be  in  substantially  the  following  form, 
to  wit: 


For  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school 


Against  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school 


The  voter  shall  make  an  X  or  cross-mark  in  the  square  following  and 
opposite  the  proposition  favored,  and  the  ballot  shall  be  so  counted. 
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file.  4.  tf  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  in  favor  of  establishing  A 
township  high  school,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  forthwith 
order  an  election  to  be  held  within  thirty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  township  high  school  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  a  president  and  six 
members,  by  posting  notices  for  at  least  ten  days  in  ten  of  the  most  public 
places  throughout  the  township  or  territory,  which  notices  may  be  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

NOTICE  OF  ELECTION. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on ,  the day 

of ,  an  election  will  be  held  at 

for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  township  high  school  board  of  education,  to 

consist  of  a  president  and  six  members.    The  polls  will  be  opened  at 

o'clock m.,  and  closed  at o'clock m. 

A B 

County  Superintendent. 

Two  of  the  members  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  two  for  tw'o  years, 
and  two  for  three  years,  and  each  year  thereafter  two  members  shall  be 
elected  to  serve  for  three  years.  The  president  shall  be  elected  annually.  All 
subsequent  elections  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  annually. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  high  school,  the  township  or 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  which  a  high  school  is  established  under  the 
proYislons  of  this  act,  shall  be  regarded  as  a  school  district,  and  the  board 
of  education  thereof  shall,  in  all  respects,  have  the  powers  an<Pdischarge  the 
duties  of  boards  of  education  elected  under  the  general  school  law. 

Sbc.  6.  The  inhabitants  of  any  contiguous  and  compact  territory,  whether 
in  the  same  or  different  townships,  upon  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  fifty 
legal  voters  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  such  territory,  may  establish,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  this  act,  a  township  high  school  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  described  in  the  petition. 

Sec.  7.  A  school  district  or  any  part  thereof,  adjoining  a  high  school 
district  organized  pursuant  to  this  act,  may  be  annexed  to  such  high  school 
district  and  become  a  part  thereof,  by  a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  boards  in  each  district  Before  the  resolution  shall  take  effect,  however, 
the  proposition  shall  be  submitted,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  'the  territory  desiring  annexation,  and  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  in  order  to  adopt  such  resolution. 

Sec.  8.  When  any  entire  high  school  district  desires  to  discontinue  the 
township  high  school,  the  county  superintendent,  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  said  district  shall, 
forthwith,  order  an  election  to  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  "for"  or  "against"  the  proposition  to  discontinue 
the  township  high  school.  If  two-thirds  of  the  ballots  cast  at  the  election 
shall  be  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  township  high  school,  the  county 
superintendent  shall  direct  the  high  school  board  of  education  to  discharge 
all  outstanding  obligations  and  to  distribute  the  remainder  of  the  assets 
of  the  high  school  district  to  the  underlying  districts  and  parts  of  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  of  such  districts 
and  parts  of  districts:  Provided,  that  an  election  to  discontinue  the  town- 
ship high  school  shall  not  be  called  within  the  period  of  two  years  from 
the  establishment  of  such  township  high  school,  nor  within  a  period  of 
two  years  following  any  such  election  called  to  discontinue  the  township 
high  school.  When  a  township  high  school  shall  be  discontinued  by  an  order 
of  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  assets  of  the  high  school  district 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  section.  (Added  by  an 
act  approved  June  26,*  1915.) 

Afpboved  June  5,  1911. 

SUPREME   COURT   ON   THE   TOWNSHIP   HIGH   SCHOOL   LAW. 

In  rendering  this  opinion  the  court  said  in  part: 

Upon  leave  granted,  the  People,  upon  the  relation  of  John  M.  Kane  and 
others,  filed  an  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  toarranto  in  the  Circuit 
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Court  of  Livingston  County  against  appellants,  0.  L.  Wels  and  others, 
requiring  them  to  show  hy  what  warrant  they  claimed  to  hold  and  execute 
the  offices  of  president  and  memhers.of  the  hoard  of  education  of  a  certain 
alleged  high  school  district  situated  in  the  counties  of  Livingston,  Kankakee 
and  Grundy.  Appellants  filed  a  plea  in  which  they  set  up  each  step  taken 
in  the  organization  of  the  alleged  high  school  district  and  their  election  as 
president  and  members  of  the  board  of  education  of  such  district.  To  this 
plea  appellees  interposed  a  demurrer,  which  was  sustained.  A  Judgment  of 
ouster  was  entered  and  appellants  were  each  fined  the  sum  of  |1  and  costs. 
This  appeal  followed. 

It  was  attempted  to  organize  this  district  under  section  6  of  the  act  of 
June  5,  1911,  which  authorizes  the  organization  of  high  school  districts. 
(Hurd's  Stat.,  1916,  p.  2361.)  One  of  the  contentions  made  by  appellees  is 
that  the  plea  fails  to  show  a  legal  organization  of  the  high  school  district, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  should  be  affirmed  for  the  reason 
that  the  High  School  Act  of  June  5,  1911,  is  unconstitutional.  Section  1  of 
that  act  is  as  follows:  "That  any  school  township  that  contains  a  school 
district  having  a  population  of  1,000  or  more  and  not  exceeding  100,000 
inhabitants,  whether  operating  under  the  general  School  Law  or  governed 
by  virtue  of  a  special  act,  may  be  organized  into  a  high  school  district  by 
submitting  the  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  a  general  or  special 
election."  Sections  2  to  4  Inclusive,  provide  the  manner  in  which  such  high 
school  district  may  be  organized  and  established.  Section  5  confers  upon 
the  board  of  education  the  same  powers  and  authorizes  them  to  discharge 
the  same  duties  as  boards  of  education  elected  under  the  general  School  Law. 
Section  6  of  the  act  is  as  follows:  "The  inhabitants  of  any  contiguous  and 
compact  territory,  whether  in  the  same  or  different  townships,  upon  a 
petition  signed  by  at  least  fifty  legal  voters  and  an  affirmative  vote  in  such 
territory,  may  establish,  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  act,  a  township 
high  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  described  In 
the  petition."  The  seventh  and  last  section  provides  that  a  school  district, 
or  any  part  thereof,  adjoining  a  high  school  district  organized  under  the 
act,  may  be  annexed  to  such  high  school  district  by  following  the  procedure 
in  that  section  prescribed. 

It  is  contended  that  the  act  violates  section  22  of  article  4  of  the  Constita- 
tion.  That  part  of  the  section  relied  upon  is  as  follows:  "The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws,  *  *  *  granting  to  any  cor- 
poration, association  or  individual  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  im- 
munity or  franchise  whatever."  Three  cases  have  been  taken  under  advise- 
ment and  are  now  receiving  our  consideration  involving  the  legality  of  the 
organization  of  high  school  districts  under  the  act  of  1911  and  in  which  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  is  raised.  The  contentions  made 
in  each  of  these  cases  and  the  authorities  cited  on  this  question  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  opinion.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  organization  was  attempted 
under  section  6,  and  it  is  contended  that  section  6  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  or  connected  with  section  1;  that  section  1  may  be  eliminated,  leaving 
an  act  complete  in  itself,  and  that  with  section  1  excluded  all  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  disappears.  Section  1  is  clearly  a  limitation 
on  section  6,  and  these  sections  are  therefore  so  interdependent  that  it  can 
not  be  said  that  the  Legislature  would  have  passed  the  act  without  section  1. 
By  its  terms  section  1  provides  only  for  the  organization  of  a  school  town- 
ship containing  a  school  district  having  a  population  of  1,Q00  and  not 
more  than  100,000  into  a  high  school  district.  With  section  1  excluded 
from  the  act,  section  6  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  organization  of  such 
a  school  township  into  a  high  school  district,  but  witb  section  1  in  the  act, 
both  sections  must  be  construed  together,  with  the  result  that  the  scope  of 
section  6  is  necessarily  limited.  In  People  v.  Painter,  267  111.,  473,  we  had 
occasion  to  construe  this  statute,  and  we  there  held  that  where  It  is  proposed 
to  organize  a  township  Into  a  high  school  district  section  1  of  the  act  applies, 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  township  shall  contain  a  school  district  having 
a  population  of  1,000  and  not  exceeding  100,000.  and  that  section  6  of  the  act 
does  not  apply  to  territory  which  includes  a  whole  township,  but  only  to 
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compact  and  contiguous  territory  in  part  of  a  township  or  townships.  This 
holding  was  approved  in  People  v.  Swift,  270  111.,  532.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  section  1  constitutes  such  a  limitation  upon  section  6,  and  the  two 
sections  are  so  interdependent,  that  it  can  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  passed  the  act  with  section  1  excluded,  and,  therefore,  if 
section  1  is  invalid  the  whole  act  must  fall.  As  the  whole  act  must  be 
declared  unconstitutional  if  section  1  is  invalid,  appellees  are  entitled  to 
urge  this  objection,  although  the  organization  of  the  district  is  attempted 
to  be  made  under  section  6.    People  v.  Huff,  249  111.,  164. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  1,  a  school  township  may  be  organized 
into  a  high  school  district,  provided  it  contains  a  school  district,  having  a 
population  of  over  1,000  and  less  than  100,000.  Under  the  holding  in 
People  V.  Painter,  supra,  and  People  v.  SuHft,  supra,  a  single  township  can 
not  be  organized  into  a  high  school  district  unless  it  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  section  1.  The  only  territory,  aside  from  the  school  town- 
ship described  in  section  1,  which  can  be  organized  under  the  act  into  a 
township  hi^h  school  district  is  a  part  of  a  township  or  townships.  Thus, 
two  adjoining  townships  may  have  identically  the  same  population,  may  be 
possessed  of  the  same  wealth,  may  have  the  same  number  of  cities  or  villages 
similarly  located,  and  yet,  because  of  the  difference  in  the  division  of  the 
two  towns  into  school  districts,  one  would  be  entitled  to  organize  into  a 
township  high  school  district  under  this  act  and  the  other  would  not.  A 
part  of  such  town  not  able  to  organize  under  section  1  of  the  act  could, 
however  be  organized  into  a  township  high  school  district  under  section  6. 
No  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  a  whole  township  not  possessing  the 
requirements  prescribed  in  section  1  to  organize,  in  conjunction  with  a  part 
or  parts  of  adjoining  townships,  into  a  high  school  district,  as  under  the 
construction  placed  upon  the  act  in  People  v.  Painter,  supra,  there  can  be 
organized  into  a  township  high  school  district  under  section  6,  only  a  part 
of  a  township  or  parts  of  townships.  While  the  Legislature  may  make 
classification  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  proper  instances,  the  general  rule 
is  that  a  classification  will  suffice  as  a  basis  for  legislation  only  where  such 
classification  is  based  upon  a  rational  difference  or  situation  or  condition 
found  to  exist  in  the  persons  or  objects  upon  which  the  classification  rests. 
{People  V.  Knopf,  183  III..  410;  UHote  v.  Village  of  Milford,  212  id.,  418; 
Douglas  v.  People,  225  id.,  536;  Dawson  Soap  Co.  v.  City  of  Chicago.  234  id., 
314;  People  v.  Nellis,  249  id.,  12;  Greene  v.  Fish  Furniture  Co.,  272  id..  148.) 
The  classification  made  in  section  1  of  the  act  is  not  based  upon  any  rational 
difference  of  situation  or  condition.  We  can  perceive  of  no  reason  why  a 
township  which  contains  a  school  district  of  more  than  1,000  and  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants  can  be  said  to  differ  from  an  adjoining  township  having 
the  same  population,  the  same  wealth,  the  same  need  of  a  high  school,  the 
same  number  of  cities  and  villages  similarly  located,  but  which  has  a  different 
division  of  its  territory  into  school  districts.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  it  is  impossible  for  a  whole  township,  as  a  single  unit,  to  organize  into  a 
towliship  high  school  district  unless  it  contains  a  school  district  of  the  pop- 
ulation described  in  section  1,  but  however  meager  the  population,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  wealth  or  necessities  of  the  community,  a  part  of  any 
township  may  organize  into  a  township  high  school  district.  By  this  act 
the  inhabitants  of  a  township  containing  such  a  school  district,  as  is 
described  in  section  1,  are  given  special  privileges  which  are  denied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  districts  of  like  population  and  similarly  located. 

The  situation  here  presented  is  identical  with  that  presented  in  People 
V.  Rinaker,  252  III.,  266,  where  it  was  held  that  the  Forest  Preserve  Act  of 
1909  violated  that  part  of  section  22  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution  here 
relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  the  benefits  of  the  law  were  not  made 
available  to  all  citizens  similarly  situated.  That  act  authorized  the  incor- 
poration as  a  forest  preserve  district  of  any  area  of  contiguous  territory, 
lying  wholly  within  one  county^  containing  within  its  boundaries  one  or 
more  cities,  towns  or  villages,  on  the  petition  of  1,000  legal  voters  residing 
within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  district.    It  provided  that  but  one  forest 
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preserve  district  might  be  created  in  any  one  county.  It  was  urged  in  that 
case  that  forest  preserve  districts  were  not  among  the  subjects  specifically 
enumerated  in  section  22  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
would  not  come  within  the  prohibition  against  the  passage  of  local  or  special 
laws.  In  passing  upon  this  question  we  there  said:  "Conceding  that  the 
word  'corporation'  as  there  used,  means  private  corporations  and  not  munici- 
pal bodies,  is  the  act  under  consideration  discriminative  between  citizens, 
in  that  it  confers  special  privileges  on  some  which  are  denied  to  others 
similarly  situated?  If  the  power  exists  in  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the 
organization  of  corporations  for  the  preservation  of  forests,  it  is  necessary 
to  a  valid  exercise  of  that  power  that  the  benefits  of  the  law  shall  be  avail- 
able to  all  citizens  similarly  situated  upon  complying  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act." — and  we  held  that  the  statute  was  clearly  in  violation  of  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  For  the  reason  there  given,  the 
Township  High  School  Act  of  1911  must  be  held  to  violate  section  22  of 
article  4  of  our  Constitution. 

In  People  v.  Crosaley,  261  111.,  78,  where  the  constitutionality  of  this 
act  was  attacked  upon  another  ground,  it  was  held  that  the  act  did  not 
operate  to  repeal  the  general  School  Law  of  1909,  but  that  both  acts 
remained  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  it  was  also  held  that  the  only  effect  of 
the  passage  of  both  acts  was  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  desired  to 
organize  high  school  districts  an  option  to  proceed  under  the  particular  act 
which  seemed  best  suited  to  local  conditions.  While  it  is  true  that  under 
the  act  of  1909  any  school  township  may  organize  into  a  high  school  district, 
the  mere  fact  that  that  act  is  still  in  existence  and  an  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  the  inhabitants  of  any  township  to  organize  a  high  school  district 
under  it,  can  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1911.  That  act,  as  was 
held  in  the  Crossley  case,  is  a  complete  and  independent  act  Its  validity 
can  not  be  determined  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  or  of  any  other 
independent  act  It  must  stand  or  fall  from  a  consideration  of  its  own 
provisions. 

It  is  urged  that  section  22  of  article  4  of  the  constitution  does  not  apply 
to  the  formation  of  school  districts,  and  our  attention  is  called  to  section 
1  of  article  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows:  "The  General  Assem- 
bly shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efllcient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby 
all  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  education";  and 
People  V.  Moore,  240  111.,  408,  and  other  cases,  are  cited  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  a  high  school  is  a  department  of  the  common  or  free  schools 
of  the  State.  We  are*  unable  to  perceive  wherein  that  section  supports  the 
contention  made.  The  effect  of  that  section  of  the  Constitution,  as  we  view 
it,  is  contrary  to  the  contention  made.  By  that  section  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  commanded  to  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools 
whereby  all  children  of  the  State  may  receive  an  education.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1911  discrimination  is  made  among  the  inhabitants  of 
different  townships  whereby  some  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  organizing 
the  territory  in  which  they  reside  into  a  township  high  school  district  and 
thus  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  free  education  at  such  an 
institution. 

It  is  contended  that  this  court  has  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  no 
constitutional  limitation  has  been  placed  on  the  Legislature  with  reference 
to  the  formation  of  school  districts,  and  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
Speight  V.  People,  87  111.,  595;  Fuller  v.  Heath,  89  id.,  296;  Land  Commis- 
sioners V.  Kaskaskia  Commons,  249  id.,  678,  and  People  v.  Chicago  and  Illi- 
nois Midland  Railioay  Co,,  266  id.,  488.  The  question  here  under  considera- 
tion was  not  involved  in  any  of  those  cases  and  the  language  there  used 
must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  questions  there  involved.  It  was 
not  intended  in  those  cases  to  hold  that  the  Legislature  might,  if  it  saw  fit, 
provide  for  the  organization  of  school  districts  in  a  part  of  the  State  only. 
While,  as  those  cases  hold,  no  constitutional  limitation  has  been  placed  on 
the  Legislature  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  school  districts,  when 
the  Legislature  has  adopted  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  school  districts  the 
other  provisions  of  tbo  Constitution  require  that  such  plan  shall  be  uniform 
and  shall  apply  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  similarly  situated. 
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It  is  finally  urged  that  inasmuch  as  this  act  was  passed  in  1911  and 
various  township  high  school  districts  have  been  formed  under  it  and  the 
act  has  been  construed  by  this  court  in  numerous  cases,  we  should  decline 
to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  undev  the  authority^  of  Richter  v. 
Burdock,  257  111.,  410.  In  that  case  was  Involyed  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Municipal  Court  Act  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  No  objec- 
tion was  made  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  to  the  act  as  a  whole, 
except  that  it  had  not  been  passed  in  the  manner  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Considering  the  fact  that  the  act,  after  it  had  been  passed,  had  been 
adopted  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago,  had  been  amended 
thereafter  repeatedly  by  the  Legislature  and  its  constitutionality  had  been 
questioned  repeatedly  in  this  court,  together  with  the  fact  that  disastrous 
results  would  follow  through  holding  the  act  unconstitutional,  we  held  that 
that  question  was  no  longer  open  for  consideration.  The  same  situation 
does  not  exist  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  township  high 
school  districts  have  been  organized  under  this  act,  that  its  constitutionality 
was  questioned  on  another  ground  in  People  y.  Croaaley,  supra,  and  Uiat 
we  have  construed  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  this 
precise  question  has  never  before  been  presented  to  us.  It  concerns  the  sub- 
stance of  the  act  itself.  By  refusing  to  now  consider  this  question,  although 
it  is  presented  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  districts 
have  been  formed  under  the  act,  and  the  result  of  holding  the  act  uncon- 
stitutional will  work  a  hardship  upon  such  districts,  we  would  deny  redress 
to  those  who  are  discriminated  against  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
if  this  act  is  held  to  be  invalid,  that  great  financial  loss  and  public  Incon- 
veDience  will  result  in  many  high  school  districts  which  have  organized 
and  are  in  operation.  The  general  school  law  of  1909  provides  for  the 
organization  of  township  high  school  districts  and  while  the  procedure  there 
prescribed  for  organizing  districts  differs  from  that  followed  in  the  dis- 
tricts which  attempted  to  organize  under  the  act  of  1911,  such  districts 
when  fully  organized  and  equipped  would  undoubtedly  be  held  to  be  de 
facto  districts.  The  same  argument  advanced  here  was  made  in  Pejyple  v. 
Lease,  248  111.,  187,  where  a  judgment  of  ouster  in  a  quo  warranto  proceed- 
ing was  affirmed,  and  we  there  said:  "This  suggestion  overlooks  the  rule 
that  the  remedy  by  an  information  in  the  nature  of  quo  toarranto  is  not  a 
matter  of  absolute  right  but  is  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judicial 
discretion,  and  that  considerations  of  the  public  interest  or  convenience,  as 
well  as  unreasonable  delay  or  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  persons  com- 
plaining, will  justify  a  refusal  to  grant  leave  to  file  an  information  or  to 
proceed  to  Judgment  (People  v.  Hanker,  197  111.,  409;  People  v.  Schnepp, 
179  id..  305.)  The  principle  would  have  full  application  in  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  but  is  without  force  in  this  case,  in  which  the  order  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  district  was  made  August  18,  1909.  the  petition  for  leave 
to  file  the  information  was  filed  January  1,  1910,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  corporate  action  was  attempted  in  the  meantime."  As  the  organi- 
zation of  such  districts  would  be  directly  attacked  only  by  an  Information 
in  the  nature  of  quo  loarranto,  the  holding  in  People  v.  Lease,  supra,  would 
be  applicable.  To  the  same  effect  are  People  v.  Rendleman,  250  111.,  289,  and 
People  V.  Boyd,  256  id.,  9. 

Although  we  have  in  mind  the  rule  that  all  presumptions  are  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  any  act  and  in  case  of  reasonable  doubt  are  to  be  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  act,  we  are  compelled  to  hold  that  this  act  is  clearly 
in  violation  <^  the  Constitution.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  consider  the  other  questions  raised. 

THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    TUITION    ACT    OP    1915    AND    THE 
DECISION  OP  THE  SUPREME  COURT  ON  THAT  ACT. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  required  the  General  Assembly  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  schools  whereby  the  children  of  the  State  might 
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secure  a  good  common  school  education.  For  many  years  a  common 
school  education  was  believed  to  be  concerned  onjy  with  the  so-called 
'^common  branches/*  The  word  '^common*'  as  a  modifier  of  schools  has  a 
very  diflfereift  meaning.  It  simply  signifies  those  schools*  that  are  open 
to  all  the  children  on  the  same  terms.  A  Supreme  Court  decision  has 
declared  that  the  high  school  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  common  school 
education  as  is  the  elementary  school.  It  was  found  that  over  300,000 
children  in  Illinois  live  in  certain  districts  which  did  not  provide  high 
school  privileges,  did  not  have  the  same  common  school  opportunity  that 
the  700,000  children  living  in  cities  where  high  schools  were  provided. 
The  Legislature  therefore  proceeded  to  make  provision  so  that  high  3':hool 
privileges  would  be  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  The  first  act 
was  passed  in  1907.  Through  a  defect  it  Was  declared  unconstitutional. 
It  was  re-presented  to  the  Legislature  at  subsequent  sessions  and  in  1913 
was  enacted  into  a  law.  Two  years  of  operation  revealed  certain  serious 
defects.  In  the  Legislature  of  1915  many  bills  were  introduced  to  cure 
these  defects  or  to  provide  new  plans  for  paying  the  tuition.  Out  of  the 
Legislature  finally  came  a  law  commonly  called  the  Thomason  Tuition 
Bill.  After  one  year  of  operation  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  October  Term  of  1916.  Herewith  is  printed  a  copy 
of  the  Tuition  Act  of  1915  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that 
act.  A  considerable  discussion  of  this  tuition  act  may  be  found  in  the 
reprinted  clippings  from  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  in  other  parts 
of  this  biennial  report. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  high  8dhool  tuition  and  to  provide 
free  high  school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to 
repeal  an  act  entitled,  **An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  J9JS,  in  force  July 
1,  1913. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  "by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  re- 
siding in  districts  which  do  not  provide  four  years  of  recognized  high  school 
work  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  tuition  to  any  recognized  public 
high  school  for  the  completion  of  such  portion  of  a  four-year  course  as  is 
not  provided  by  the  home  districts.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  select 
the  high  school  to  be  attended  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high  school 
board  and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  school  selected 
may  be  any  recognized  two,  three  or  four  year  public  high  school. 

Sec  2.  An  eighth  grade  graduate,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
person  of  school  age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed 
the  first  eight  grades  of  school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promo- 
tion issued  by  th^  home  school  board  or  by  passing  an  examination  set  by 
the  county  superintendent  or  by  a  recognized,  high  school. 

Sec.  3.  A  recognized  high  school,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any 
public  high  school  providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec  4.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  clerks  of 
school  boards  in  the  districts  where  tuition  pupils  reside,  and  the  clerks 
of  boards  of  the  high  schools  attended  by  pupils  not  residents  of  such  high 
school  districts,  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
where  such  pupils  reside  the  names  of  such  pupils  and  the  tuition  charges 
for  same,  and  the  school  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  the  name  of 
the  high  school  attended,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  require. 
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Sec.  5.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  each  county*  having  ascertained  the  number  of 
pupils  from  his  county  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  high  school  attended,  shall  pay  all 
such  tuition  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  in  control  of  such  high  schools 
out  of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  that  county  before  distributing 
the  same  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  of  his  transactions 
relating  thereto  to  the  township  treasurers  of  his  county,  and  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  of  that  year. 

Sec.  6.  The  county  superintendent  of  any  county  may  limit  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  his  county  to  $40,  but  in  such  case 
shall  notify  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county  of  his  action  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  year:  Provided,  that  the  tuition  In  no  instance  shall 
be  greater  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school  selected, 
and  that  when  a  pupil  attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition  shall  be 
estimated  upon  the  number  of  months  attended. 

Sec.  7.  All  pupils  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  attend  a  high  school  in  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides,  ex- 
cept for  sufficient  reasons  appearing  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides  he  may  issue  a  written  permit  for 
such  pupil  to  attend  a  high  school  in  another  county. 

Sec.  8.  An  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July  1, 
1913,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Filed  July  8,  1915. 

SUPREME  COURT  ON  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TUITION  LAW. 

In  rendering  this  decision  the  Court  said  in  part. 

Section  14  of  the  School  Law  provides  that  upon  receipt  of  the  amount 
due  the  county  from  the  State  school  fund,  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  shall  apportion  the  same  to  the  townships  and  parts  of  townships  in 
his  county  in  which  schools  are  maintained  as  provided  by  law,  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  returned  to  him,  and 
shall  pay  the  distributive  share  belonging  to  each  township  and  fractional 
township  to  the  township  treasurer  or  authorized  persons,  annually.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  1915,  provides  that  on  or  before  the  flrst  day  of  April, 
in  each  year,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county,  having 
ascertained  the  number  of  pupils  from  his  county  attending  high  schools 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  of  the 
schools  attended,  shall  pay  all  such  tuitions  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  In 
control  of  the  schools  out  of  the  State  school  fund  apportioned  to  that 
county  before  distributing  the  same  as  now  provided  by  law.  Section  13 
of  article  4  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  law  shall  be  revived  or 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title  only,  but  the  law  revived  or  the  section 
amended  shall  be  inserted  at  length  in  the  new  act.  It  makes  no  difference 
In  determining  whether  the  act  is  amendatory  of  the  existing  act  whether 
it  professes  to  be  an  amendment  or  not,  but  the  character  of  the  act  is  to 
be  determined  by  an  examination  and  comparison  of  its  provisions  with 
prior  laws  which  are  left  in  force.  Although  an  act  purports  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  if  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  amend  a  law  by  intermingling 
new  and  different  provisions  with  the  old  ones  or  by  adding  new  provisions, 
creating  out  of  the  prior  act  and  the  new  act  a  complete  law,  the  act  is 
amendatory.  (People  v.  Knopf,  183  111.,  410;  BadenocK  v.  City  of  Chicago, 
222  id.,  71;  Hollingsworth  v.  Chicago  and  Carterville  Coal  Co.,  243  id..  98.) 
Comparing  section  14  of  the  School  Law  and  section  5  of  the  act  of  1915  it 
ifi  found  that  they  deal  with  the  same  subject  matter  and  together  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  the  State  school  fund  by  county  superintendents,  and 
that  the  provisions  are  intermingled  with  each  other.  One  requires  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  to  apportion  and  distribute  the  share  of 
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vhe  county  in  the  State  school  fund  according  to  the  number  of  persons 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  several  townships  or  parts  of  town- 
ships In  the  county,  and  the  other  provides,  concerning  the  same  fund,  that 
the  county  superintendent  shall  first  pay  out  of  the  fund  the  tuition  to 
«ach  of  the  schools  and  then  distribute  the  balance  as  provided  by  the 
School  Law.  A  county  superintendent  can  not  determine  his  duty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  school  fund  from  either  act  alone  but  must  take  both  as  his 
guide,  and  after  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  law  of  1916  go  to  the  School 
Law  to  which  he  is  directed  by  the  act  to  determine  what  further  shall 
be  done  concerning  the  same  subject  matter.  The  act  of  1915  was  an  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  existing  law  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  school 
fund  by  adding  a  new  provision,  and  the  Constitution  not  having  been  com- 
plied with,  the  section  is  void.  Section  5  of  the  act  of  1915  reaches  and 
covers  the  entire  purpose  of  the  act,  and  is  so  connected  in  purpose  and 
intent  with  the  remainder  as  to  render  the  whole  act  void. 

The  State  School  Fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a  State-wide  tax  levied 
annually,  together  with  interest  on  moneys  which  are  part  of  the  common 
school  fund.  On  the  first  Monday  in  January,  annually,  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts  is  required  to  apportion  to  each  county  the  .fund  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  county  is  to  be  paid  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  to  be  apportioned  and  distributed  by  him  as  above  stated. 
In  1913  the  General  Assembly  levied  a  tax  by  valuation  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  of  $3,000,000  for  that  year  and  a  like  tax  for  1914,  and 
in  1915  levied  a  tax  of  $4,000,000  for  that  year  and  $4,000,000  for  1916,  in 
lieu  of  the  two  mill  tcuc  mentioned  in  section  210  of  the  School  Law,  and  the 
proceeds  of  these  tcuces  were  to  be  designated  "The  State  School  Fund."  The 
act  now  under  consideration  provides  that  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade, 
residing  in  districts  which  do  not  provide  four  years  of  recognized  high 
school  work,  shall  be  admitted,  upon  the  payment  of  tuition,  to  any  public 
recognized  high  school  for  the  completion  of  a  four  years  high  school  course 
not  provided  by  the  home  district.  Parents  or  guardians  are  permitted  to 
select  the  school  to  be  attended,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high  school 
board  and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent.  On  or  before  March 
15  of  each  year  the  clerks  of  the  school  boards  of  the  districts  where  tuition 
pupils  reside,  and  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  high  schools  attended  by  non- 
resident pupils,  are  required  to  report  to  the  county  superintendent  the 
names  of  the  pupils,  the  tuition  charges,  the  school  districts  in  which  they 
reside  and  the  names  of  the  schools  attended.  The  county  superintendent  is 
required  to  pay  out  of  the  State  School  Fund  apportioned  to  the  county  the 
tuition  of  such  pupils,  and  may  limit  the  maximum  amount  for  tuition  of 
each  pupil  to  $40,  provided  the  tuition  in  no  instance  shall  be  greater  than 
the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  selected,  and  when  the  pupil 
attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition  shall  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  months  attended.  The  appellant  maintains  a  high  school,  for  which  it 
spends  $50  a  year  for  each  pupil  attending  the  school,  and  from  the  school 
fund  under  the  disbursement  provided  for  by  the  general  School  Law  it 
received  $8,262.80  but  under  the  act  of  1915  in  question  it  would  receive 
only  $6,684.40.  The  act  in  its  substance,  provides  that  the  entire  county  shall 
pay  the  tuition  bill  of  such  districts  therein  as  do  not  maintain  high  schools, 
out  of  that  part  of  the  State  School  Fund  raised  by  taxation  of  all  property 
in  the  State  apportioned  to  the  county. 

Section  1  of  article  9  of  the  Constitution  requires  the  General  Assembly 
to  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  needful  by  levying  a  tax  by  valuation,  so 
that  every  person  and  corporation  shall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  his,  her  or  its  property.  In  making  the  provisions  for  raising  such  revenue 
as  might  be  needful  by  taxation  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
people  adopting  it,  used  a  term  of  well-known  and  established  meaning.  Such 
meaning  and  the  legitimate  purpose  of  taxation  were  understood  and  in- 
tended, and  explain  both  the  nature  of  the  power  and  the  limitations  under 
which  it  is  exercised.  Whether  the  limitation  is  expressed  in  terms  in  the 
Constitution  or  not,  the  essential  meaning  of  a  tax  is  that  it  is  a  mode  of 
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raising  revenue  for  the  public  needs  for  a  public  purpose  pertaining  to  the 
district  within  which  the  tax  is  levied  and  collected.  These  rules  are  fully 
explained  in  a  work  of  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  from  which 
the  following  brief  extracts  are  taken: 

*'In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  in  order  to 
give  validity  to  any  demand  made  by  the  State  upon  its  people,  under  the 
name  of  a  tax,  it  is  essential  that  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  thereby 
shall  be  public  in  its  nature.  But  it  is  equally  essential,  as  there  intimated, 
that  the  purpose  shall  be  one  which  in  an  especial  and  peculiar  manner  per- 
tains to  the  district  within  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  contribution  called 
for  shall  be  collected  and  which  concerns  the  people  of  that  district  more 
particularly  than  it  does  others  *  *  *,  Taxes  are  collected  as  propor- 
tionate contributions  to  public  purposes,  but  to  make  them  such  in  any  true 
sense  they  must  not  only  be  such  as  between  the  persons  called  upon  to  pay 
them,  but  also  as  between  those  who  ought  to  pay  them.  It  is  therefore  of 
prime  necessity  in  taxation  that  it  should  first  be  determined  what  public — 
whether  State  or  local — should  bear  the  burden,  and  that  it  should  then  be 
imposed  ratably  as  between  those  who  constitute  that  public.  *  *  *  It 
can  therefore  be  stated  with  emphasis  that  the  burden  of  a  tax  must  be  made 
to  rest  upon  the  State  at  large  or  upon  any  particular  district  of  the  State, 
according  as  the  purpose  for  which  it  1^  levied  is  of  general  concern  to  the 
whole  State,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pertains  only  to  the  particular  district. 
A  State  purpose  must  be  accomplished  by  State  taxation,  a  county  purpose 
by  county  taxation,  or  a  public  purpose  for  any  inferior  district  by  taxation 
of  such  district  This  is  not  only  Just  but  it  is  essential.  To  any  extent 
that  one  man  is  compelled  to  pay  in  order  to  relieve  others  of  a  public  burden 
properly  resting  upon  them,  his  property  is  taken  for  private  purposes  as 
plainly  and  as  palpably  as  it  would  be  if  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
debts  or  the  discharge  of  obligations  which  the  person  thus  relieved  by  his 
payments  might  owe  to  private  parties."  (1  Cooley  on  Taxation,  3d  ed.,  225, 
et  seq,) 

Section  1  of  article  8  of  the  Constitution  is  a  command  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools  where  all 
children  of  the  State  may  receive  a  good  common  school  education,  aind  the 
high  school  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  free  schools.  In  the  execution  of  the 
duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  has  charged  separate 
districts  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  schools  and  raising  money  by 
taxation  for  such  maintenance,  so  that  establishing  both  district  schools  and 
high  schools  had  b^en  made  a  local  and  corporate  purpose.  {Cook  v.  Board 
of  Directors,  266  111.,  164.)  The  efTect  of  the  act  of  1915  is  to  require  the 
taxpayers  in  a  district  maintaining  a  high  school  to  indirectly  contribute  to 
the  tuition  of  persons  residing  in  districts  maintaining  no  such  school,  and 
thereby  to  contribute  to  the  local  and  corporate  purpose  of  furnishing  an 
education  to  the  children  of  such  district.  The  taxpayers  of  the  district 
maintaining  a  high  school  pay  to  make  up  the  State  School  Fund  and  then 
are  deprived  of  a  portion  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  districts  not  maintaining  any 
high  school;  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  district  not  maintaining  a  high  school 
which  does  not  send  any  of  its  pupils  to  a  high  school  in  another  district 
The  taxpayers  of  a  high  school  district  offering  the  advantages  of  a  high 
school  education  are  indirectly  forced  to  assist  in  the  education  of  pupils 
living  in  other  districts.  The  act  violates  the  fundamental  principle  of  uni- 
formity and  equality  in  taxation  and  contravenes  section  1  of  article  9  of  the 
Ck>n8titution. 

The  efTect  of  the  act  is  to  exempt  owners  of  property  in  districts  not 
providing  four  years  of  recognized  high  school  work  from  paying  taxes 
proportionate  to  the  value  of  their  taxable  property,  as  compared  with  the 
tiouible  property  of  other  districts,  to  the  extent  that  the  State  tax  is  appro- 
priated to  a  local  and  corporate  purpose.  The  result  is  to  release  the  districts 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  such  purposes,  and  that  is  a  violation  of 
section  6  of  article  9  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  the  General 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  release  or  discharge  any  county,  city,  town- 
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ship,  town  or  district  whatever,  or  the  inhabitants  thereof  or  the  property 
therein,  of  their  or  its  proportionate  share  of  taxes  to  be  levied  for  State 
purposes,  nor  shall  commutation  for  such  taxes  be  authorized  in  any  form 
whatsoever.  The  State-wide  school  tax  is  a  tax  for  a  State  purpose,  to  be 
apportioned  to  and  distributed  by  the  Auditor  among  the  counties  and  by  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  among  the  districts  in  the  county,  and  by 
the  act  in  question  the  school  district  maintaining  no  high  school  is  released 
from  taxation  for  the  local  and  corporate  purposes  of  paying  tuition  of  its 
pupils  residing  in  the  district  and  attending  schools  outside  of  the  district 
In  People  v.  Barger,  62  III.,  462,  it  was  held  that  the  act  purporting  to  exempt 
the  inhabitants  of  Shawneetown  from  State  taxes,  which  required  the  levy 
of  a  tax  equal  to  the  tax  released  by  the  State  to  be  used  exclusively  to  tbe 
constructing  of  a  levee  to  protect  the  city  from  overflow*,  was  in  conflict  witli 
the  Constitution.  The  construction  of  the  levee  to  protect  the  city  from 
overflow  was  a  public  purpose,  but  it  was  local,  and  the  exemption  was 
equivalent  to  an  appropriation  of  State  taxes  to  such  a  purpose.  In  People 
V.  Lippincott,  65  III.,  548,  an  act  appropriating  State  taxes,  except  the  school 
and  2-mill  tax,  in  certain  townships  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  River,  was  held  to  be  abrogated  by  the  present  Constitution,  because 
in  conflict  with  section  6  of  article  9,  although  the  tax  was  professedly 
received  and  applied  for  State  purposes.  It  was  not  so  applied  in  fact,  but 
Wks  applied  to  making  a  local  improvement,  and  the  principle  of  the  decision 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  improvement  was  by  a  navigation 
company.  The  act  of  1915,  by  providing  for  the  payment  of  tuition  from  the 
Statd  tax,  amounts  to  a  return  to  school  districts  not  maintaining  a  high 
school  a  part  of  their  taxes  levied  for  a  State  purpose,  which  effects  a  prac- 
tical release  or  commutation  of  taxes. 

It  is  argued  that  the  act  is  void  because  it  gives  the  county  superin- 
tendent an  arbitrary  discretion  to  limit  the  tuition  charge  to  $40  per  annum, 
but  while  the  act  provides  that  the  superintendent  may  so  limit  the  maximum 
amount  for  each  pupil,  he  is  required  to  notify  the  high  schools  in  the  county 
before  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  the  right  to  attend  the  school  is 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  high  school  board.  They  must  consent  to  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  at  |40  per  annum  if  the  superintendent  should  flx 
that  charge,  and  power  is  not  vested  in  the  county  superintendent  to  compel 
any  high  school  board  to  furnish  tuition  at  that  price. 

With  the  greatest  consideration  for  the  lawmaking  power,  and  under  the 
rule  that  all  doubts  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act,  it  must  be  held  that  the  act  of  1915  is  void  because  in  conflict  with 
constitutional  limitations. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 


The  five  Normal  schools  of  Illinois  created  by  separate  acts  of  the 
Legislature  and  located  in  different  sections  of  the  State  have  had  their 
individual  characteristics  further  developed  by  the  presidents  and  fac- 
ulties chosen  to  project  their  courses  of  study  and  to  give  the  instruction. 
Every  one  believes  that  each  one  of  these  Normal  schools  must  retain 
certain  peculiar  characteristics.  It  has  long  been  felt,  however,  that 
there  was  a  need  for  certain  uniformities  which  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  conferences  of  the  presidents  and  the  boards  of  trustees  in  the 
control  of  these  schools.  With  this  point  in  view  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  called  such  a  conference  in  December  of  1913.  The 
second  conference  was  called  for  November  30  and  December  1,  1915. 
The  program  for  this  second  conference  and  some  of  the  papers  presented 
are  printed  in  this  connection. 

PROGRAM. 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1915. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel.     Dinner,  6:15. 

Greetings Governor  Eidward  P.  Dunnc^ 

The  Future  of  the  Normal  School Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley 

Director  School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 

DiPcussion Dr.  Wm.  B.  Ow'en 

President  Chicago  Normal  School. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1915,  9:30  A.  M. 

General  Topic — Desirable  Uniformities, 

1.  Entrance  Requirements President  David  Pelmley 

Discussion. 

2.  Graduation  Requirements  and  the  Recommendation  of  Candidates  or  of 

Graduates President  L.  C.  Lord 

Discussion. 

3.  Terminology  and  Reports President  John  W.  CooK 

Discussion. 

4.  Legislative  Askings Charles  L.  Capen 

President  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  University. 
Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 

General  Topic — New  Features  in  Normal  School  Work. 

1.  Instrumental  Music President  Henry  W.  Shryock 

Discussion. 

2.  Extension  Work President  Wm.  P.  Morgan. 

Discussion. 

3.  Certlflcates  for  Completion  of  Short  Courses President  David  Felmley 

Discussion. 

4.  Use  of  Public  Schools  for^Practlce  Teaching President  John  W.  Cook 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF 

ILLINOIS. 
(President  David  Felmley.) 

1.  Who  should  euter  the  Normal  schools? 

2.  Shall  a  particular  high  school  program  be  recommended  to  high  school 

students  who  expect  to  become  teachers? 

3.  Of  what  should  this  recommended  course  consist? 

4.  Shall  certain  units  of  entrance  credit  be  required  of  students  entering 

the  Normal  schools? 

5.  How  many  units  of  entrance  credit  shall  be  required  from  high  school 

graduates? 

6.  Shall  advanced  standing  be  allowed  for  extra  high  school  work? 

7.  How  much  advanced  standing  shall  be  given  for  one  year  of  postgraduate 

high  school  work  in  the  so-called  city  training  schools? 

8.  Upon  what  terms  shall  graduates  of  nonaccredited  high  schools  with 

four-year  courses  be  admitted? 

9.  Shall  there  be  an  age  limit  for  admission? 

10.  To  what  sort  of  program  shall  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  be  admitted? 

11.  What  shall  be  done  with  students  who  have  completed  the  ninth  grade 

and  apply  for  admission? 

12.  What  program  shall  be  provided  for  graduates  of  the  tenth  grade? 

13.  What  program  for  graduates  of  the  eleventh  grade? 

14.  What  advanced  credit  shall  be  allowed  to  non-high  school  graduates  who 

have  obtained  teachers'  certificates  and  taught  two  or  more  years 
before  entering  the  Normal  school? 

15.  Shall   mature  persons   without  high   school   education  be  admitted  to 

courses  in  the  standard  two-year  programs? 

16.  Shall  advanced  credit  be  given  high  school  graduates  wlio  have  taught 

several  years? 

17.  What  credit  shall  be  given  for  college  work? 

18.  What  pledge  shall  be  required  of  students  seeking  free  tuition  in  the  State 

Normal  Schools? 

19.  What  fees  should  be  required  of  students  entering  the  Normal  schools? 

LEGISLATIVE  ASKINGS. 
(Hon.  Charles  L.  Capen.) 

It  seems  too  bad  to  interrupt  the  Interesting  and  instructive  papers 
and  discussions  upon  educational  and  administrative  questions  which  in- 
volve subjects  of  courses  of  study  and  the  proper  work  for  the  more 
plebeian  and  prosaic  matter  of  money.  And  yet  there  cannot  be  schools 
without  appropriations.  In  the  normal  school  at  Normal,  it  has  always 
been  the  unwritten  law  the  board  of  trustees  should  be  composed  partly 
of  distinguished  educators,  and  partly  of  those  experienced  In  business 
details;  for  example,  we  now  have  one  circuit  judge,  two  bankers,  three  or 
four  farmers  and  one  or  two  business  men.  to  attend  more  particularly 
to  finances.  Each  of  our  schools  is  both  an  educational  and  a  business 
enterprise. 

The  governing  boards  are  trustees  of  the  State  as  emphatically  as  of  the 
school.  It  is  their  duty  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  one  as  fully  as  of 
the  other. 

Within  my  day  there  were  legislators,  sometimes  many,  who  were 
hostile  to  normal  schools,  not  believing  in  them,  and  endeavored  to  starve 
them  out.  Then,  the  first  contest  was  to  obtain  any  money,  and  while  the 
trustees  always  saved  their  trust,  unfortunate  compromises  sometimes  had 
to  be  made,  and  the  schools  compelled  to  get  along  upon  half  rations. 

That  day  is  past,  legislators  now  are  friendly,  and  disposed  to  be  as 
liberal  as  they  feel  they  can  be,  taking  intc»  consideration  the  great  and 
numerous  other  demands  for  public  funds.  They  are  compelled  to  bear 
in  mind  the  fact,  that  while  State  taxes  are  among  the  least  taxpayers 
have  to  pay,  yet  there  is  apt  to  be  more  outcry  against  any  consider- 
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able  increase  than  as  to  any  other  item.     An  administration  that  did  so 
increase  would,  quite  possibly,  be  defeated  at  the  then  next  election. 

At  our  normal  school,  the  trustees,  having  decided  for  what,  and  for 
bow  much,  to  ask,  have  evolved  a  scientific  method  of  large  merit,  as  to 
how  to  obtain  it  We  send  the  president  to  the  appropriation  committees, 
and  to  as  many  of  the  members  of  either  House  as  he  thinks  most  im- 
portant to  see,  not  overlooking  the  Governor.  Before  him,  President  Cook 
did  the  similar  work;  in  fact,  he  did  it,  before  he  became  our  president, 
and  when  in  the  chair  of  mathematics,  as  his  predecessor  was  not  skilled  In 
that  kind  of  industry.  The  results  have  been  better  than  if  the  trustees 
had  undertaken  to  do  this  for  themselves,  and,  therefore,  do  not  altogether 
shirk  their  duty,  although  they  have  rendered  some  aid  when  called  upon. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  presidents  and  the  faculties  of  the  normal  schools 
have  not  discussed  whether  or  not  there  may  be  some  savings,  bringing 
everything  in  view,  without  Impairment  of  efficiency.  I  do  not  have  any 
specific  recommendation  to  make  further  than  this  should  receive  careful 
attention.  It  is  possible  there  are  some  unnecessary  duplications,  and  that 
team  work  of  this  kind  could  be  done  that  would  be  of  advantage. 

As  to  new  buildings,  and  equipment.  It  might  be  that  at  such  a  con- 
ference, it  would  be  decided  that  the  needs  of  one  school  were  more  im-" 
mediately  pressing  than  at  the  others,  and  that  those  others  could  better 
wait  for  two  years  before  making  their  application.  Such  an  action  would 
have  weight  with  the  Legislature.  Now,  each  school,  although  In  an  en- 
tirely friendly  way,  looks  out  only  for  Itself.  Joint  action,  If  possible, 
should  be  undertaken. 

Bearing  upon  this,  two  other  problems,  I  suggest,  should  receive  the 
attention  of  this  body  at  a  future  meeting.  The  twenty-three  charities  of 
the  State  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Administrative  Board;  the 
penal  institutions  all  under  one  general  control.  This  change  has  been 
satisfactory.  Might  it,  or  not,  be  advisable,  that  in  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  similar  action  were  taken?  That  Is,  to  abolish  the  present 
separate  board  of  trustees  for  each  of  the  schools  and  to  substitute  therefor, 
one  board  for  all.  I  see  some  Important  advantages  for  this,  both  as  to 
economy,  and  the  better  utility  of  the  schools.  There  are  also  disad- 
vantages. Without  volunteering  an  opinion,  further  than  if  such  a  board 
were  created.  It  should  include  the  supervision  of  the  State  university,  I 
submit  the  idea  for  whatever  it  may  be  thought  to  be  worth.  All  should 
be  co-ordinated  and  act  more  together  as  a  unit  than  is  now  the  case. 
There  is  a  somewhat  popular  feeling  such  a  board  could  profitably  eliminate 
considerable  outlays;  if  this  be  not  true,  such  a  public  body  could  demon- 
strate it.  As  to  our  school,  before  this  were  done,  a  vital  point  must  be 
determined.  This  is  the  legal  effect  under  such  a  new  procedure  of  a 
reversionary  provision  in  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  land  or  campus  upon 
which  our  buildings  have  been  erected. 

There  is  what  I  will  call  the  Kansas  plan.  In  that  state,  the  only  nor- 
mal school  was  at  Emporia.  The  attendance  became  so  large,  either' its 
faculty,  buildings  and  equipment  had  to  be  largely  Increased,  or  additional 
schools,  at  other  places,  be  established.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted;  the 
course  of  study  limited  to  grammar  school  subjects,  simply  to  fit  teachers 
for  such  schools;  these  branches  were  taken  away  from  the  Emporia 
school,  and  the  latter  limited  to  what  may  be  termed  high  school  studies. 
In  a  sense,  the  new  schools  bear  some  such  relation  to  the  former  as 
academies  to  a  college.  My  information  is,  the  plan  is  a  success,  and  there 
is  no  desire  to  change  it  in  any  fundamental  respect.  If  such  a  plan  were 
adopted  in  Illinois,  a  large  saving  of  expense  would  be  made.  So  the  main 
question  is,  would,  or  not,  the  educational  interest  of  the  entire  State  be 
promoted  thereby;  if  not,  it  should  be  condemned. 

In  a  few  states  the  plan  of  a  single  board  of  control  to  which  I  have 
referred,  has  been  adopted.  I  am  informed  as  to  its  workings  only  in  a 
general  way,  but  exact  information  readily  can  be  obtained.  The  only 
purpose  of  what  I  have  said  is  to  urge  the  teaching  forces  carefully  to 
investigate  and  consider  whether  or  not  there  is  room  for  money  economies, 
without  harm   to  educational  interests;    the  presidents  and  faculties  are 
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much  more  able  to  decide  as  to  possible  harm  than  am  I.  It  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  reduce  expenditures  as  far  as  practicable,  provided  it  can  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  greater  and  more  essential  matters.  While  each  of  the 
schools  could  use  beneficially  much  more  than  is  given,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  State  has  but  a  certain  amount  to  distribute  and  no 
beneficiary  is  entitled  to  ask  for  more  than  its  just  proportion. 

EXTENSION  WORK  IN  ILLINOIS. 
(President  Walter  P.  Morgan.) 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  wish  to  consider  it  under  six  headings.  The 
first  one — "What  is  it?"  It  is  an  attempt  to  have  regular  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  State  normal  schools  do  work  of  normal  school  quality  with 
the  teachers  who  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  during  the  school  year 
at  the  various  points  throughout  the  State  where  it  is  most  convenient  to 
get  them  together  in  groups  of  twenty  to  forty.  The  Normal  school  courses 
which  are  thus  carried  on  with  the  teachers  of  these  centers  are  fully  out- 
lined in  relation  to  a  chosen  text  and  a  supplementary  text,  the  last  of  which 
is  a  basis  for  a  number  of  papers  which  are  to  be  prepared  by  those  taking 
the  courses,  and  handed  in  during  the  year.  The  work  in  no  way  can  be 
considered  as  lecture  work.  The  plan  used  is  the  recitation  plan  in  which 
the  teachers  direct  the  discussion  but  in  which  the  class  gives  the  discussion. 
The  classes  so  organized  at  these  centers  meet  every  two  weeks  throughout 
the  school  year,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  meet  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
times.  Work  properly  carried,  as  I  have  just  described,  entitles  the  one 
carrying  it,  to  one  normal  school  credit,  which  is  rated  as  equal  to  credit 
given  for  one  subject  carried  in  a  normal  school  for  twelve  weeks,  five 
recitations  per  week. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  discuss  is  a  "Brief  History"  of  it.  This  work 
began  in  the  winter  of  1911  and  '12  and  therefore  this  is  the  fourth  year  for 
it  This  was  first  started  by  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at 
Macomb.  In  the  winter  of  1913-14,  such  classes  were  organized  by  the  Nor- 
mal University,  of  Normal,  111.  The  enrollment  for  these  classes  by  the 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  has  been  as  follows:  the  first  year, 
70:  the  second  year,  499;  the  third  year,  533,  and  this  year,  670.  The  Normal 
University  has  this  year,  468.  The  Western  Normal  has  19  centers  this  year, 
in  each  of  which  from  one  to  two  of  the  following  courses  are  offered: 
Sociology,  American  History,  Principles  of  Teaching,  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  School  Administration,  Nature  Study,  and  English  Literature. 
The  Normal  University  has  16  centers,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  following 
courses  is  offered:  Sociology,  Principles  of  Education,  Geography,  English 
History,  and  History  of  Education.  In  looking  over  the  list  of  subjects  which 
has  been  named,  it  will  be  observed  that  those  normal  school  subjects  which 
require  observation  work  or  laboratory  work  are  not  being  offered.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  third  point  for  discussion  is  "Its  Advantages,"  and  they  may  be 
briefiy  summed  up  as  follows:  1.  Gives  teachers  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
professional  training.  2.  It  gives  the  professional  training  in  connection 
with  the  opportunity  to  apply  it.  3.  It  leaves  the  teachers  in  service  while 
they  are  getting  this  training.  4.  It  gives  them  a  taste  for  professional 
work  which  often  leads  them  to  a  full  course  in  normal  school. 

The  fourth  point  is  "Its  Disadvantages,"  and  they,  too,  may  be  summed 
up  briefly:  1.  It  may  work  teachers  too  hard  by  giving  this  as  additional 
work  to  their  regular  teaching  work.  2.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
same  organization  of  the  courses  as  a  daily  recitation,  although  as  much  or 
more  work  can  be  done.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  get  country  teachers  into  these 
centers  where  the  classes  are  held,  except  on  Saturdays,  and  this  leads  to 
another  difficulty  in  furnishing  directors  for  these  centers.  4.  After  a  few 
years  it  is  difficult  to  get  subjects  which  will  suit  the  teachers,  especially 
those  who  are  nearing  graduation,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  completed 
most  of  those  which  are  required,  or  which  are  electlves,  and  therefore  the 
ones  offered,  which  will  suit  the  greatest  number,  several  may  have  had. 
This  leads  them  to  ask  for  substitutions,  which  in  most  cases  cannot  be 
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granted.  The  fifth  disadvantage  is  that  some  teachers  begin  to  believe  that 
thej  can  get  a  normal  school  diploma  through  extension  work,  and  their 
interest  in  going  to  school  and  doing  residence  work  is  not  sufficient  to  lead 
them  there. 

The  fifth  point  in  the  discussion  is  "The  Dangers'*  in  extension  work. 
The  first  danger  which  should  be  avoided  presents  itself  in  a  request  from 
city  superintendents,  principals,  and  so  forth,  to  organize  extension  classes 
and  conduct  them,  and  allow  those  who  take  the  work  to  have  normal  school 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  course.  No  normal  school  can  afford  to  let  persons 
outside  the  faculty  carry  on  these  courses,  for  even  though  they  are  prepared 
in  a  general  way  to  do  so,  they  are  not  familiar  with  the  normal  school 
atmosphere  as  are  those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  normal  school. 
Second,  there  is  danger  too  that  the  one  who  is  conducting  the  work  will 
lower  the  standard  of  the  work  because  he  does  not  wish  to  disappoint 
those  who  are  taking  the  courses  by  having  them  fail.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  of  any  kind  of  educational  work  the  same  as  extension  work.  The  third 
danger  is  the  tendency  which  a  good  many  of  those  who  conduct  work  have 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  lecture  course.  It  should  be  a  recitation  course. 
A  fourth  danger  is  that,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  too  many 
people  may  apply  for  the  same  course,  and  therefore  give  the  director  too 
large  a  class  to  handle  well.  A  fifth  danger  is  in  allowing  substitutions  of 
some  elective  courses  for  required  courses  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
normal  school  work.  A  sixth  danger  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  classification 
of  those  who  take  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  apt  to  put 
beginning  teachers  with  little  preparation  into  classes  with  experienced 
teachers  with  a  good  deal  of  preparation,  thus  destroying  the  balance  in  the 
class.  The  seventh,  which  is  the  greatest  danger  connected  with  the  work, 
is  that  of  getting  a  poor  director  who  may  think  it  is  his  business  rather 
to  renovate  the  whole  public  school  system  than  to  cooperate  and  conform 
himself  strictly  to  directing  of  the  classes  which  he  has  organized. 

The  last  point  which  I  care  to  mention  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
is  "What  the  Teachers  and  School  Officials  Think  of  Extension  Work."  I  can 
best  tell  you  what  the  teachers  think  of  it  by  reporting  to  you  that  the 
demand  each  year  for  extension  work,  both  by  those  teachers  who  have  not 
had  the  work  and  by  those  who  have,  is  so  great  that  the  normal  schools  are 
unable  to  provide  directors  for  all  the  classes  which  can  be  formed,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  more  extension  work  they  have,  the  more  they 
want.  They  speak  very  highly  of  it  almost  uniformly.  The  public  school 
officials  usually  take  the  initiative  and  request  it  for  their  teachers.  They 
see  that  it  is  furnishing  a  very  much  needed  training  for  those  who  are 
teaching  the  schools,  and  they  want  some  plan  devised  whereby  it  may  be 
made  more  nearly  universal. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

(President  John  W.  Cook.) 

I  assume  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  normal  school 
men  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  practice  schools.  They  are  generally 
regarded  as  quite  as  indispensable  as  laboratories  for  science  departments. 
Their  importance  being  conceded  the  question  of  securing  them  becomes  at 
once  a  matter  of  prime  interest. 

There  are  but  two  methods  of  procedure.  They  must  be  either  private 
or  public  Either  the  managers  of  normal  schools  must  maintain  them 
as  independent  schools  to  which  parents  may  send  their  children  in  prefer- 
ence  to  the  public  schools  or  they  must  be  the  ordinary  public  schools.  I 
am  asked  to  discuss  the  latter  as  fulfilling  the  needs  of  such  departments. 

In  either  event  these  schools  must  consist  of  children  belonging  to  the 
locality.  That  they  should  be  well  taught  goes  without  saying.  The  rights 
of  the  children  should  not  be  violated  in  order  that  learners  may  acquire 
an  ability  to  teach  them  well.  Local  schools  are  found  in  all  communities 
in  which  normal  schools  exist  They  are  furnished  with  buildings  and  with 
all  of  the  other  features  that  are  regarded  as  essential  for  the  proper  educa- 
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tion  of  the  children  of  the  people.  There  would  seem  to  he,  therefore,  an 
organized  institution  immediately  at  hand  and  ready  for  employment  that 
would  he  expected  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Why  not  use 
them?  The  following  considerations. seem  to  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  such 
a  policy. 

1.  Generally  speaking  such  schools  are  typical.  They  are  practically  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  schools  into  which  the  young  people  will 
go  for  service  after  their  graduation  from  the  normal  schooL  If  their 
practice  work  is  carried  on  in  such  schools  they  will  find  themselves  at 
home  when  regularly  employed.  They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  serving  the 
people  as  teachers  of  their  children. 

2.  They  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  and  subject  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  school  authorities,  therefore  the  seriousness  of  their 
occupation  is  impressed  upon  them.  Conduct  that  would  not  he  tolerated 
on  the  part  of  regularly  employed  teachers  will  not  he  permitted  to  go 
unchallenged  if  engaged  in  by  normal  students.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
once  and  for  all  that  the  pupil-teacher  realizes  that  she  is  engaged  in  the 
real,  sincere,  actual  work  of  conducting  systematically  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  community,  and  not  simply  turning  a  trick  of  method  for  her 
own  contemplation. 

3.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  private  liractlce  schools,  the  public 
schools  are  not  laboratories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  series  of 
experiments  upon  children.  Schools  that  are  selected  for  practice  service 
must  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  requirements  of  their  grade. 

If  some  of  the  schools  are  employed  for  practice  purposes  their  grad- 
uates will  meet  in  the  high  school  the  graduates  of  schools  not  so  used  and 
thus  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of  testing  out  the  relative  merits  of  Oie 
two  systems.  Normal  schools  that  shrink  from  such  a  test  thereby  confess 
the  fear  that  their  practice  schools  may  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  While  it  is  inevitable  that  the  teaching  ^of  beginners 
will  not  be  up  to  the  highest  standards  there  are  redeeming  features  in 
practice  schools  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  schools 
of  the  ordinary  type. 

In  the  first  place,  each  room  should  be  under  the  management  of  a 
highly  trained  critic  teacher  to  whom  a  salary  may  be  paid  that  will  attract 
the  best  talent.  In  the  second  place,  such  critic  teachers  realize  that  they 
are  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  best  available  talent  in  the  way  of  super- 
visors and  that  such  supervisors  are  always  accessible  for  advice  and  con- 
sultation. These  supervisors  are  sincere  students  of  education  and  are 
always  attempting  to  exemplify  the  application  of  the  most  recent  findings 
of  pedagogical  science.  A  full,  rich  consciousness  of  educational  doctrine, 
an  ambition  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  available  skill  in  the  actual 
work  of  teaching,  a  vigilant  and  critical  study  of  class-room  practice,  a  far- 
seeing  and  sympathetic  relation  to  child  life,  a  discerning  recognition  of 
fundamental  social  problems — these  are  some  of  the  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  children  are  placed. 

4.  The  probability  that  the  city  schools  to  be  used  by  the  normal  school 
will  not  be  near  the  institution  so  that  the  pupils  who  are  to  utilize  them 
can  employ  the  one-period  plan  of  teaching  seems  at  first  to  be  a  disad- 
vantage. Maturer  reflection  will  probably  demonstrate  that  such  a  condition 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise  for  it  will  necessitate  a  half-day  or 
whole-day  system  of  pupil  teaching.  One  valid  objection  to  the  employment 
of  the  city  school  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  that  come  In  contact  with 
the  children  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  plan  under  consideration 
does  away  with  any  such  necessity  because  of  the  number  of  rooms  available 
for  use.  The  number  of  apprentices  under  the  character  of  each  critic  should 
be  small,  four  being  a  sort  of  ideal  number.  These  learners  should  spend  at 
least  half  of  each  day  in  the  schoolroom  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  the 
experience  should  extend  over  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  ten.  This 
scheme  furnishes  to  each  critic  two  assistants  for  each  half-day  and  renders 
the  period  of  service  continuous  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  meet  the 
most  pointed  objection  to  the  system. 
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5.  If  the  teaching  shall  be  confined  to  the  senior  year  there  may  be 
such  a  preparation  for  the  especial  work  to  be  performed  as  to  give  a  fair 
equipment  before  the  work  shall  really  be  entered  upon.  Method  courses  in 
which  the  course  of  study  used  in  the  system  constitutes  the  subject  matter 
of  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  first  year  of  a  two-year  course.  Sufficient 
obBervi^tion  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  pupils  are  to  teach  is  also  rendered 
possible  so  that  when  the  practice  teaching  begins  the  apprentice  will  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  organization  and  with  the  children  to  be  taught. 
In  consequence  of  a  policy  of  such  persistent  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
children  the  pupil  teacher  may  come  to  his  task  with  a  preparation  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 

€.  It  has  been  demonstrated  In  a  number  of  instances  that  the  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  public  may  not  only  be  overcome  but  that  the  system 
may  become  popular  on  account  of  the  advantages  that  It  offers.  Among 
these  advantages  the  following  may  be  noted: 

(a)  The  highly  superior  character  of  the  critic  teachers,  who  should  do 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  teaching  in  the  Interests  of  the  children  and  also  as 
furnishing  high-class  work  for  observation  purposes. 

(b)  The  professional  air  that  pervades  such  a  system  and  the  constant 
desire  to  make  conditions  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
the  children. 

(c)  The  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  teachers  who  are  found 
to  respond  to  the  work  of  the  practice  school  with  a  degree  of  ardency  rarely 
found  in  any  other  department  of  their  school  work. 

(d)  The  opportunity  for  individual  instruction  In  the  case  of  backward 
pupils  and  the  available  help  for  aid  in  stjudy  i>eriods  and  busy  work. 

(e)  A  good  percentage  of  the  pupil  teachers  have  had  considerable 
experience  as  teachers  before  entering  the  normal  school  and  the  reinforce- 
ment which  they  bring  to  the  system  in  their  maturity  and  skill  is  a  notice- 
able asset  and  occasionally  a  highly  significant  matter. 

(f)  The  body  of  substitute  teachers  furnished  to  a  city  and  available 
gratuitously  is  an  economic  consideration  of  importance,  for  the  money  thus 
saved  may  be  devoted  to  other  interests  that  are  always  In  danger  of 
languishing  because  of  lack  of  support. 

(g)  The  effect  of  the  practice  schools  upon  the  schools  not  so  employed 
is  noticeable  and,  by  the  same  token,  the  nonpractice  schools  are  a  constant 
stimulation  by  reciprocity  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  As  would  be  expected, 
in  a  normal  school  community,  the  teachers  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
graduates  of  the  institution  located  in  the  town.  They  did  their  practice 
work  in  the  schools  and  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  system.  They  meet 
with  the  practice  pupils  in  the  weekly  conferences.  They  are  as  desirous  to 
continue  their  professional  studies  as  the  beginners  are  to  pursue  It.  Thojr 
have  before  them  the  possibility  of  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  critics  with 
the  larger  emoluments  pertaining  thereto.  Such  conditions  constantly  make 
for  unity  and  sympathy  and  when  once  the  system  has  established  itself  in 
the  traditions  of  the  town  there  Is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  be  disturbed, 
but  that  instead  it  will  steadily  improve  with  age. 

(h)  Another  feature  of  significance  is  revealed  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
graduates  of  the  practice  schools  go  to  the  high  school,  where,  it  has  been 
abundantly  demonstrated,  they  hold  their  own  and  something  more.  In  due 
process  of  time,  they  graduate  and  return  to  the  normal  school  for  the 
teachers'  course.  Their  Judgment  of  the  worth  of  the  scheme  is  w'orthy  of 
respect  It  will  be  discovered  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  staunch  support- 
era  of  the  plan  and  their  opinions  command  genuine  respect. 

This  question  was  up  for  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Normal 
Department  of  the  National  Eklucation  Association.  The  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  American  Normal  Colleges,  a  man  who  had  served  tor  some 
year?  as  head  of  a  normal  school  with  a  city  system  behind  it,  said:  "In 
my  Judgment  it  is  the  wisest  possible  policy  to  employ  the  public  schools 
for  practice  schools  wherever  the  community  will  permit  it.  Once  established 
and  then  carefully  and  wisely  administered  such  a  system  will  be  found  to 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.' 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ILUNOIS. 


THE     SOURCES     OP     REVENUE     FOR     MAINTAINING     TliB     PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  which  the  funds  are  obtained  for  maintain- 
ing the  public  schools  In  Illinois  are  of  various  kinds.  There  are  those 
provided  by  the  National  Government  before  the  State  was  incorporated 
and  those  provided  by  various  acts  of  the  Legislature  known  as  State  funds, 
county  funds,  township  and  local  district  funds.  These  funds  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows: 

A.  FUND    PROVIDED    BY    THE    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  School  Fund  Proper. — Being  3  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  sales  of  government  lands  in  this  State,  one-sixth  part  excepted,  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1818.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is  distributed  to  the 
public  schools. 

2.  The  Surplus  Revenue. — Being  a  portion  of  the  money  received  by 
the  State  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  made  a  part  of  the  common 
school  fund  by  an  act  approved  March  4,  1837.  The  interest  of  this  fund 
is  distributed  to  the  public  schools. 

B.   FUNDS    PROVIDED    BY    THE    STATE   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  By  an  act  of  1855  a  State  school  tax  of  two  mills  was  required!  In 
1872  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
a  flat  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  in  lieu  of  the  two  mill  tax.  TWs 
practice  was  continued  until  1911  when  the  legislature  was  induced  to  add 
$1,000,000  to  this  fund.  At  each  succeeding  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
an  additional  million  dollars  has  been  added  until  the  appropriation  in 
1915  for  State  school  purposes  amounted  to  $4,000,000,  which  is  distributed 
to  the  various  counties. 

C.   COUNTY  FUND. 

Created  by  the  operation  of  an  act  approved  February  7,  1835,  which 
provided  that  teachers  should  not  receive  from  the  public  fund  more  than 
half  the  amount  due  them  for  service  rendered  the  preceding  year,  and 
that  the  surplus  should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new  fund  to  be  called 
"The  County  School  Fund."  This  fund  was  discontinued  and  distributed 
to  the  township  fUnd  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1907. 

D.   TOWNSHIP  FUND. 

1.  "An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  land  in  the 
Western  Territory"  passed  by  Congress  May  20,1785,  provided  "that  there 
shall  be  reserved  lot  16  (section  16)  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools  within  the  township." 

2.  The  Township  High  School  Law  was  passed  in  1872  creating  a  town- 
ship school  taxing  body. 

E.   DISTRICT   TAX. 

1.  The  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  an  optional  local 
school  tax  in  1820. 
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2.  By  an  act  of  1867  the  Legislature  required  a  compulsory  local  school 
tax.  Prior  to  1872  no  limit  was  placed  by  the  statute  on  the  local  rate  of 
taxation.  From  1872  to  1899  the  maximum  local  rate' of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  was  5  per  cent,  2  per  cent  for  educational  purposes  and  3  per 
cent  for  building  purposes.  By  an  act  of  1889  the  maximum  for  educational 
purposes  was  raised  to  2^  per  cent  afld  the  maximum  for  building  purposes 
was  reduced  to  2%  per  cent.  By  an  act  of  1907  the  law  was  amended  and 
allowed  items  for  furnishing  and  upkeep  to  be  taken  out  of  the  building 
fund.  By  an  act  of  1911  the  taxing  basis  was  changed  and  the  maximum 
rate  for  educational  purposes  was  established  at  li^  per  cent  and  for  the 
building  fund  1^  per  cent  By  an  act  of  1915  another  amendment  provided 
that  by  a  majority  yote  of  the  district  the  board  may  increase  the  maximum 
rate  for  educational  purposes  to  2  per  cent  and  thereby  reduce  the  maximum 
rate  for  building  purposes  to  1  per  cent 

F.   BOARDS  OF  OONTBOL. 

1.  County  CommUHonera  Court. — (a)  By  an  act  of  1819  a  county  com- 
missioners court  was  established  with  general  powers  oyer  school  lands  and 
for  establishing  school  districts. 

2.  Boards  of  Directors  and  Education. — (a)  The  ofBce  of  school  trustees 
(same  as  directors)  was  created  by  an  act  of  1825.  The  name  of  this  board 
was  changed  to  "school  directors"  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  In  1841. 

(b)  Boards  of  education  were  created  by  an  act  of  1872. 

(c)  Township  high  school  boards  of  education  were  created  by  an  act  of 
1872. 

3.  Toumship  Trustees. — (a)  By  an  act  of  1827  it  was  provided  that  the 
county  commissioners  court  should  appoint  three  township  trustees  of  schools. 
These  offices  were  made  elective  by  a  subsequent  act  of  1845. 

G.   SUPERVISION. 

1.  The  office  of  school  commissioner  was  established  by  an  act  in  1831. 
This  official  was  given  supervisory  powers  by  an  act  in  1841.  By  a  subse- 
quent act  in  1855  this  office  was  designated  by  law  as  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

2.  The  State  superlntendency  was  provided  for  by  an  act  In  1855. 

3.  The  city  superlntendency  was  provided  for  by  an  act  In  1872. 

H.  EXAMINATION  AND  CEBTIFICATION  OF  TEACHEBS. 

1.  By  an  act  of  1825  trustees  (directors)  were  required  to  examine 
teachers  and  to  employ  them. 

2.  By  an  act  of  1841  township  trustees  w'ere  authorized  to  examine 
teachers. 

3.  By  an  act  of  1845  the  county  commissioner  was  authorized  to  examine 
teachers  for  county  certificates. 

4.  By  an  act  of  1865  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was 
authorized  to  examine  teachers  for  State  certificates. 

5.  By  an  act  of  1914  the  State  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  examine 
teachers  for  State  certificates  and  by  the  same  act,  the  State  Teachers' 
Examining  Board  was  authorized  to  examine  teachers  for  county  certificates. 

I.   COUBSE  OF  STUDY. 

1.  By  an  act  in  1855  boards  of  directors  were  required  to  prescribe 
textbooks  used  in  the  course  of  study  offered  in  their  schools. 

2.  By  an  act  in  1865  the  statute  provided  that  the  following  subjects  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools:  orthography,  reading  in  English,  penmanship, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  modern  geography  and  the  histoty  of  the 
United  States.  By  a  subsequent  act  in  1872  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  physiology  and  hygiene  were  added  to  the  prescribed  course 
and  the  board  was  authorized  to  add  the  special  subjects  of  music  and 
drawing. 

3.  A  legislative  act  in  1897  defined  the  subject  physiology  and  hygiene 
80  as  to  require  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 
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'4.  By  an  act  of  1909  humane  instruction  was  added  to  the  prescribed 
course  of  study. 

6.  By  an  act  of  1915  physical  training  was  added  to  the  required  course 
of  study. 

J.   GROWTH  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

1.  Common  school  extended  to  include  9th,  10th.  11th  and  12th  years,  by 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  1904. 

2.  Common  schools  extended  to  include  kindergarten  in  1915. 

K.   MINIMUM  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TEAR. 

1.  By  an  act  of  1855  boards  of  directors  were  required  to  maintain  schools 
not  less  than  six  months  in  each  year. 

2.  By  an  act  of  1872  boards  of  directors  were  required  to  maintain  school 
not  less  than  fiye  months  and  not  more  than  nine  months  in  the  year. 

'    3.  By  an  act  of  1897  boards  of  directors  were  required  to  maintain  school 
for  not  less  than  110  days  and  longer  if  practicable. 

4.  By  an  act  of  1909  school  directors  were  required  to  maintain  school  for 
not  less  than  six  months  of  each  year  and  longer  if  practicable. 

5.  By  an  act  of  1915  school  directors  were  required  to  maintain  school 
for  seven  months  of  each  year  and  longer  if  practicable. 

6.  By  an  act  of  1872  boards  of  education  were  required  to  maintain  school 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  ten  months  in  each  year. 

7.  By  an  act  of  1915  boards  of  education  were  required  to  maintain  school 
not  less  than  seven  months  of  each  year  and  longer  if  practicable. 

L.   CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

1.  The  first  general  school  law  was  enacted  in  1825. 

2.  General  advance  in  school  legislation  was  enacted  in  1855. 

3.  Codifications  of  the  school  law  Were  made  in  1889  and  19p9. 

M.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  GBOWTH  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

PUBLIC   INSTBUCTIOX. 

1.  Prior  to  1845  there  was  no  central  State  authority  in  public  education. 
In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
be  ex  officio  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with  certain  powers  over 
public  education. 

In  1854  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  created  as 
an  independent  office  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  During  the  first  fifty 
years  the  work  increased  greatly,  but  the  office  force  remained  almost 
stationary,  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  an  assist- 
ant and  a  stenographer. 

In  1906  the  force  consisted  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
two  assistants,  a  clerk,  a  stenographer  and  a  messenger. 

Since  that  time  the  Legislature  has  increased  greatly  the  work  to  be 
done  by  this  office  and  has  enlarged  the  working  force  until  it  now  consists 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  four  assistants,  secretary  of  the 
examining  board,  a  chief  clerk,  two  statistical  clerks,  a  clerk-messenger,  six 
stenographers  and  a  janitor-mailing  clerk. 

N.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE   UNIVERSITT   AND   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

1.  University,  February  28,  1867,  as  the  Industrial  University.  The  name 
Was  changed  in  1885  to  the  University  of  Illinois. 

2.  State  Normal  University— 1857. 

3.  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University— 1869. 

4.  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School — 1895. 

5.  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School — 1896. 

6.  Western  Illinois  Normal  School— 1899. 

O.   ADVANCED  STEPS  IN  LEGISLATION. 

1.  The  first  compulsory  attendance  law  was  enacted  in  1883. 

2.  The  State  distributable  fund  was  increased  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 
in  1911  and  $1,000,000  have  been  added  each  succeeding  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 
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3.  The  act  authorizing  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ana 
the  State  Examining  Board  to  examine  and  certificate  teachers  for  State  and 
county  certificates  was  passed  in  1913,  effectiye  July  1,  1914. 

4.  An  act  which  provided  that  the  high  school  tuition  for  eighth  grade 
graduates  be  paid  out  of  public  funds  was  passed  in  1913. 

5.  An  act  proyiding  for  State-wide  pensioning  of  teachers  was  passed 
in  1915. 

6.  An  act  passed  in  1915  required  the  sanitary  inspection  and  construc- 
tion of  school  buildings. 

7.  An  act  passed  in  1915  set  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 


EDUCATIONAL  GROWTH  IN  ILLINOIS. 
(By  Pive-Year  Periods.) 

ENROLLMENT. 


Date. 


Federal  0611808. 


Boy8. 


Qirls. 


Total. 


Total  school 
expeD868. 


Average 
annual  cost  per 

Dupil 

enrolled  for  all 

expenses. 


18M 

laao 

1M5 
1870 

ms 

ISD. 

ins. 

1890 
1105. 
1900. 
19QS. 

mo. 

1914. 


«l,382,8fi2 

1,711,061 
^,189,900 

3,839,801 
*2,703,880 

8,077,871 
♦3,447,216 

3,830,362 
♦4,323,777 

4,821,660 
♦5,207,274 

5,038,601 
♦5,080,781 


138,208 

157,530 

347,608 

210,790 

307,361 

273,053 

344,376 

308,340 

358,879 

329,797 

802,733 

841,308 

378,280 

300,201 

397,190 

381,129 

440,045 

432,493 

483,792 

475,119 

407,087 

487,447 

606,966 

493,722 

628,060 

516,171 

312,308 
464,304 
680,304 
652,715 
088,070 
704,041 
738,487 
778,319 
878,538 
958,911 
985,134 
1,003,087 
1,043,227 


8     931,397  00 

3,360,808  00 

3,193,030  00 

0,881,537  03 

8,104,903  11 

7,531,941  79 

9,993,133  81 

13,137,381  34 

10,399,919  37 

18,107,319  33 

33,548,538  00 

35,359,197  47 

40,387,850  18 


1394 
4  78 
560 

10  54 

11  77 
10  00 
13  38 
15  00 
18  07 
18  93 
33  90 
35  10 
38  02 


Date. 


Teacbers  employed. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Amount 
paid. 


Average 
wages  of 
teadiers. 


1850 
1800 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1896 
1900 
1906 
1910 
1914 


4,962 
8,233 
0,173 
8,750 
9,388 
8,834 
0,804 
7,633 
7,017 
7,378 
0,137 
6,431 
6,770 


4,368 
0,486 
10,843 
11,330 
12,820 
13,421 
13,816 
16,042 
18,090 
19,716 
21,723 
23,850 
20,035 


9,320 
14,708 
17,016 
18,061 
21,008 
22,255 
120,019 
23,104 
26,107 
20,988 
27,860 
29,281 
31,805 


8  887,306  00 

1,612,211  00 

2,042,780  10 

3,970,693  04 

4,700,457  20 

4,587,015  10 

5,897,428  34 

7,207,623  01 

9,406,289  37 

11,415,993  07 

13,410,000  18 

17,287,770  94 

31,781,331  33 


895  30 
103  39 
120  06 
197  73 
220  31 
300  11 
280  01 
311  16 
374  60 
433  85 
481  55 
500  41 
084  83 
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ENROLLMENT-CoDcluded. 


Date. 


Amount  raised 

by  district 

taxation. 


Amount 
appropriated 
by  the  State. 


Value  of  school 
property. 


Total  days 

of  school 

attendance. 


AveragB 
number  of 
days  each 

pnpU 
attended. 


1856 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
.1900 
1905 
1910 
1914 


S     341,964  00 

1,365,137  00 

1,058,770  00 

4,780,988  11 

5,841,220  06 

6,735,477  76 

7,015,076  90 

8,828,120  49 

13,505,747  40 

15,900,436  67 

20,173,610  18 

28,037,173  00 

32,909,155  94 


S    606,809  51 

738,183  00 

093,000  00 

885,120  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

3,000,000  00 


Not  reported 

Notnqxxted 

Not  reported 

S  10,lns,209 

17,315,728 

15,875,566 

22,197,416 

26,803,585 

41,422,142 

47,317,080 

66,326,804 

88,819,666 

119,568,943 


Not  reported 

Not  reported 

Not  reported 

47,»6,931 

58,349,565 

64,584,660 

74,517,450 

83,653,870 

103,565,226 

118,307,337 

137,538,098 

133,683,336 

146,333,961 


73 
85 
91 
109 
107 
118 
123 
139 
133 
140 


*  Estimated. 

t  Loss  caused  by  not  counting  teachers  employed  for  spring  terms. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  ILLINOIS. 

THE  MOBBILL  LAND  GRANT,   1862. 

By  this  act  the  National  Government  donated  to  each  state  In  the  Union 
public  land  scrip,  in  quantity  equal  to  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
representative  in  Congress  "for  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance 
of  at  least  one  college,  whose  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechan- 
ical arts,  *  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life," 


INCORPORATION — 1867. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  February  28,  1867,  under  the  name  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  It  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  ex  officio 
members,  and  twenty-eight  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  chief 
executive  officer  was  called  the  Regent,  and  was  made  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  board  and  the  presiding  officer  of  both  the  board  of  trustees  and 
Faculty.    ♦    •    ♦ 

FIRST  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES — 1873. 

At  this  time  the  number  of  members  was  reduced  from  thirty-two  to 
eleven — the  Governor  and  the  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
ex  officio,  and  nine  others,  who  were  still  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

Beginning  at  this  time  also,  the  president  of  the  board  has  been  chosen* 
by  the  members  from  among  their  own  number  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

SECOND    REORGANIZATION    OF    THE   BOARD    OF   TRUSTEES — 1887. 

In  1887  a  law  was  passed  making  membership  in  the  board  elective,  at 
a  general  State  election,  and  restoring  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  an  ex  officio  member.  There  are  now,  therefore,  three  ex  pfficlo  and 
nine  elective  members. 


THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  ILLINOIS. 

An  Act  to  change  the  name  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
proved  June  19,  1885.    In  force  July  1,  1885. 


Ap- 


CHANGE  OF   NAME. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  IllinoiSy  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assemblj/:    That  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 


located  at  Urbaoa,  In  Cbampalgn  Countr.  shall,  alter  tbe  paeMge  oC  this 
tct,  be  knowQ  as  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  under  that  name  and  title, 
aliHll  have,  poMess,  tie  seized  or,  and  exercise  all  rights,  prlvllegea.  franchises 
tmd  estates  which  have  hitherto  belonsed  to.  or  may  hereafter  inure  to,  the 

nid  Illinois  Industrial  University. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enocied  bv  the  People  oj  the  State  of  lUinoit,  repre- 
tented  iit  the  Oetierat  Assemtilv:  That  sections  one  (1)  and  two  (2)  of  an 
in  entitled,  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  to 
mske  appropriations  therefor,"  approved  May  7,  1873,  in  force  July  1,  1873, 
be  and  are  hereby  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows; 

Sic.  1.  There  shall  be  elected  at  tbe  general  election  to  be  held  In  the 
Hveral  precincts  and  counties  of  this  State  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  flrst 
Monday  of  November  In  the  year  ot  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ind  elghty-elgbt.  and  at  each  general  election  every  two  years  thereafter, 
tb«re  shall  be  elected  three  trustees  ot  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the 
tniBtees  so  elected,  together  with  the  Governor,  the  President  of  the  State 
Beard  ot  Agriculture,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructions,  and  those 
KTMDB  who  may  have  been  appointed  by  tbe  Governor  to  be  trustees  of  said 
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aalversity,  and  whose  term  of  office  shall  not  have  expired,  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  shall  succeed  to  and 
exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,'* 
approved  February  28,  1867,  except  as  herein,  or  may  be  hereafter  provided 
by  law. 

FBBSIDENTS. 

The  University  of  Illinois  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  students 
forty-seven  years  ago.  It  has  had  five  men  to  lead  the  educational  forces  in 
these  years  and  the  list  of  their  names  and  terms  of  their  service  are  as 
follows: 

Dr.  Milton  Gregory  1867-1880 

Dr.  Selim  Hobart  Peabody 1880-1891 

Dr.  Thomas  Jonathan  Burrill,  Acting  Regent 1891-1894 

(Office  of  Regent  was  changed  to  President  August  1,  1894.) 

Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper 1894-1904 

Dr.  Edmund  Janes  James 1904- 

Compensation,  $12,000. 

BOARD  OF  mUSTEES — 1915. 

(Members  ex  officio.) 
Hon.  Edward  F.  Dunne,  (Governor;   Hon.  Len  Small,  President  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture;  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

(Members  elected.) 
William  L.  Abbott,  Chicago;   Mary  B.  Busey,  Urbana;    Otis  W.  Halt, 
(Jeneseo;  Ellen  M.  Henrotin,  Chicago;  John  R.  Trevett,  Champaign;  Florence 
E.  Watson,  Charleston;  Laura  B.  Evans,  Taylorville;  Robert  R.  Ward,  Ben- 
ton; Robert  P.  Carr,  Highland  Park. 

SHOWING  GROWTH  OP  THE  UNIVERSITT. 


TTnlTwsity  of  Illinois. 

Inooqxnted  fts  Illinois 

Industrial  University 

Ftob.  28^1897. 

OipeiMd  Iter.  2. 18A8. 

NsDM  changed  1885. 

Nnmber 

of 
buildings. 

Number 

or 

teachers. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Summer 
sohool 
enroll- 
ment. 

Annual  appropriation  by  General 
Assembly. 

For  lands, 
buildings, 
equipment. 

MAlnt<v 
nance. 

Total. 

• 

im 

1 

1 

4 

3 

12 

88 

t63 

4 

11 
27 
54 

229 
538 
730 

77 

128 

416 

418 

2,111 

4,805 

5,500 

1889 

130,000 
12,250 
20,075 
*112,200 
•534,080 
•700,000 

1     30,000 

12,250 

40,075 

273,700 

1,180,080 

2,500,UUO 

1879 

1880 

$     20,000 
•161,500 
•655,000 

♦1,800,000 

18B0 

148 
631 
038 

1909 

1915 

*  Approziniate  dlvialan. 
fOvt  over  $5,000. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  established  by  the  General 
Assembly,  February  18,  1857,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of 
Illinois.  The  school  was  opened  October  5,  1857,  in  Major's  Hall  in  Bh)om- 
ington  with  three  teachers  and  nineteen  students.  It  was  the  first  State 
Normal  school  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1860  the  school  was  removed 
to  its  new  quarters,  then  the  finest  normal  school  building  in  the  United 
SUtes.  This  structure  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $120,000  of  which 
166,000  was  paid  by  the  State.  The  city  of  Bloomington  and  county  of 
McLean  had  contributed  in  lands  and  money  $141,000.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  founder 
of  the  city  of  Normal,  was  the  leading  spirit,  both  in  proposing  the  normal 
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BChool  Idea  and  In  pushing  to  coDBummatlOD  the  legislation  and  ptirate 
Initiative,  which  resulted,  not  only  In  this  school,  but  ultlmatel;  developed 
into  the  present  State  normal  system  of  Illinois. 

In  1SS9  a  separate  heating  plant  vas  erected,  a  training  school  building 
in  1S91,  a  library  and  gymnasium  In  1896  a  plant  house  In  1905,  a  manual 
arts  building  and  auditorium  in  1909,  a  new  building  to  house  the  tralnlos 
school  and  the  university  high  school  in  1913,  The  present  value  of  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  equipment  is  not  less  than  |650,000. 

For  flfty-three  years  the  State  normal  school  has  been  doing  the  work 
for  which  It  was  established.  Of  Its  24,000  students,  nearly  all  have  taughi 
some  time  in  the  schools  of  Illinois.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  state  Irom  Boston  to  the  Golden  Gate.    Many  have  attained  the  highest 


eminence  In  educational  work.  The  yearly  demand  (or  teachers  who  have 
received  their  training  In  this  school  Is  much  larger  than  can  be  supplied. 

From  1860  to  1S95  a  high  school  was  maintained  as  a  department  of  the 
model  school.  Its  thorough  instruction  In  the  ancient  languages  won  high 
reputation.  In  1906  the  high  school  was  restored,  but  its  chief  emphasis 
Is  now  laid  upon  modern  science,  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  manual 
arts.  In  190S  was  established  a  teachers'  college  with  four-year  courses 
leading  to  a  professional  degree. 

The  Normal  University  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  public 
school  system.  While  normal  schools  are  not  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  yet  they  are  the  State's  chief  agents,  and  as  sncli  they 
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must  build  up  the  professional  spirit,  establish  the  standards,  create  the 
ideals,  send  out  the  men  and  women  whose  call  Is  to  educational  leadership. 
The  ordinary  income  of  the  institution  has  now  reached  $145,000.  Its 
regular  faculty  numbers  fifty-six  teachers;  its  annual  enrollment  is  2,509 
students,  besides  254  in  the  high  school  and  481  in  the  model  school.  Its 
courses  of  study  have  multiplied  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  students,  and 
to  train  special  teachers  of  art,  music,  household  science,  manual  training, 
agriculture  and  commercial  branches. 

FBBBIDENTS. 

The  old  "Normal"  school  has  existed  for  fifty-eight  years.  During  this 
time  six  men  have  held  the  office  of  president  and  two  of  them  are  still  in 
active  school  life.  The  list,  together  with  the  dates  of  their  service,  is  as 
follows: 

Charles  E.  Hovey 1857-1861 

Richard  Edwards  1862-1876 

Edwin  C.  Heyltt 187^1890 

John  W.  Cook 1899-1899 

Arnold  Tompkin  1899-1900 

David  Felmley 1900- 

Compensation,  $5,000. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS — 1915. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  Bloomington,  President;  Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio 
member  and  secretary;  R  R.  E.  Kimbrough,  Danville;  J.  Stanley  Brown, 
Joliet;  Prank  B.  Stitt,  El  Paso;  William  P.  Wall,  Staunton;  John  J.  Amsler, 
East  Peoria;  Adrian  M.  Doolin,  Chicago;  Silas  Echols,  Mt.  Vernon;  A.  R. 
Smith,  Qulncy;  C.  W.  Mundell,  Benton;  Henry  Hoff,  Germantown;  John  L. 
Brummerstedt,  Altamont;  George  W.  Hughes,  Hume;  Henry  Cakes,  Bluffs. 

ILLINOIS   STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY  AT  NORMAL. 
Established  Feb.  18,1857.    Opened  Oct.  5, 1857. 


School  year  ending. 


Number 

of 
buildings. 


Number 

or 
teachers. 


Normal 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 


Summer 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 


Annual 
maintenance. 


1858 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1915 


3 

4 
5 

8 
8 
.      14 
14 
18 
27 
43 
56 

88 
122 
429 
438 
677 
600 
710 
863 

446 
1,671 
2,077 

(  9,754  74 
9,82S94 
21,446  90 
26,403  56 
37,498  56 
39,483  56 
80,493  56 

162,832  56 


SOUTHERN  ILUNOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  April 
20,  1869,  provided  for  the  establishment  df  this  Normal  university.  By  this 
act  it  was  ordered  that  five  trustees  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  should  fix  the  location,  erect  the  buildings,  and  employ 
teachers  for  the  school.  The  trustees  located  the  school  in  the  town  of 
Carbondale,  on  a  lot  of  twenty  acres,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
station  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the 
17th  day  of  May,  1870,  with  impressive  ceremonies  by  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
The  building  was  finished  in  time  to  be  dedicated  July  1,  1874.  The  first 
faculty  commenced  the  work  of  instruction  July  2,  1874,  at  which  time  a 
summer  session  of  four  weeks  was  opened,  with  fifty-three  students. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1874,  the  regular  work  of  the  Normal 
university  commenced. 
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On  the  afteraoon  ot  November  S6,  1SS3,  at  3  o'clock  the  beautiful  build- 
ing was  dlBcovered  to  be  on  Are,  and  before  5  o'clock,  despite  the  efforts  of 
tb«  faculty,  studentB  and  citizens  of  Carbondole,  It  was  In  ruins.  By  the 
heroic  labors  of  students,  teachers  and  citizens,  the  llbratr  '<^as  saved,  and 
most  of  the  furniture;  also  the  physical  and  chemical  apparatus.  All  the 
material  In  the  museum  was  lost 

The  citizens  kindly  offered  the  use  of  rooms  In  some  of  the  business 
blocks,  which  the  trustee  accepted,  and  the  school  went  on  with  regular 
recitation  work,  with  an  actual  loss  of  less  than  two  days.  In  the  meantime 
a  plan  was  proposed  for  a  temporary  school  building,  and  In  less  than  sixty 
days  It  was  completed,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  and  the  university  began 
Its  wonted  studies  in  this.  Its  temporary  home. 


The  General  Assemhly,  by  an  act  approved  June  27,  1885,  appropriated 
|15£,066  to  replace  the  first  building.  The  foundation  and  stone  walls  of  the 
Brst  story  wera  utilized,  thus  saving  from,  $12,000  to  |1G,000. 

This  building,  which  Is  the  main  one  of  the  entire  plant,  U  a  magnificent 
Btrncture.  In  many  respects  superior  to  the  one  destroyed  by  Are.  It  was 
dedicated  Thursday,  February  24,  ISST,  and  occupied  by  the  school  on  the 
following  Monday. 

The  General  Assembly  has  very  graciously  made  appropriations  (or 
viulous  amounts  In  the  succeeding  years  for  the  erection  of  the  science 
tinlldtng  with  spacious  laboratories,  museum,  gymnasium,  manual  training, 
and  agricultural  departments,  a  fine  library  building,  a  modern  model  school 
building,  a  woman's  building,  a  new  light,  beat  and  power  plant,  together 
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with  an  additional  building  for  auditorium,  gymnasium  and  administrative 
offices. 

The  university  in  its  forty-one  years  has  had  five  men  serve  as  president 
and  it  has  the  distinction  of  having  elected  one  of  these  men  to  the  only 
position  of  the  kind  created  by  any  of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State,  that  of  President  Emeritus.  Daniel  B.  Parkinson  has 
this  distinction.    The  list  of  names  and  terms  of  their  service  are  as  follows: 

Robert  Allyn 1874-1892 

John  Hull   1892-1893 

Harvey  William  Everset i 1893-1897 

Daniel  B.  Parkinson 1897-1913 

Henry  William  Shryock 1913- 

Compensatlon,  $5,000. 

THE  BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES — 1915. 

W.  W.  Barr,  President,  Carbondale;  Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Spring- 
field; O.  M.  Karraker,  Secretary,  Harrisburg;  W.  W.  Williams,  Benton; 
George  McGahey,  Olney;  Herbert  Piper,  Sumner. 

SOUTHERN   ILLINOIS   STATE   NORMAL  UNIVERSITY   AT  CARBONDALE. 
Established  Mar.  9, 1809.    Opened  July  2, 1874.    Sept.  6, 1874. 


School  year  ending. 

Number 

of 
buildings. 

Number 

of 
teadiers. 

Normal 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

Summer 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

^nntial 

1874 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

9 
14 
17 
20 
46 

ISO 
227 
350 
♦307 
752 

S  15,600  00 

1885 

15,866  44 

1895 

22,116  44 

1905 

ISO 
633 

47,000  00 

1915 

126,795  00 

*  Up  to  1901  or  1902  it  was  the  custom  to  count  the  children  in  the  model  school  with  the  normal  school 
enrollment. 


THE  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  more  adequate  facilities  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  the  Legislature,  by  an  act 
approved  May  22,  1895,  established  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
The  five  trustees  provided  for  in  the  act,  on  September  7,  1895,  selected  a 
beautiful  forty-acre  tract  of  land,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  public 
square  of  Charleston.  The  citizens  of  Charleston  presented  It  to  the  State. 
The  grounds  have  a  good  elevation  and  are  shaded  by  many  fine  old  trees. 

December  2,  1895,  the  contract  was  let  for  the  building.  The  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  May  27,  1896.  The  building  and 
grounds  were  dedicated  August  29,  1899»  and  on  September  12,  1899,  the  doors 
were  opened  to  students. 

During  the  first  year,  there  were  seventeen  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
two  hundred  forty  students.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  June  1900,  four 
students  were  granted  the  diploma  upon  completion  of  the  course  of  study. 
The  school  has  grown  steadily  until  there  are  now  thirty-five  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  five  hundred  twenty-six  students. 

During  the  summer  of  1901,  a  special  term  of  six  weeks  was  established 
for  teachers.  This  term,  beginning  with  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred 
seventy-two  students,  the  first  summer,  has  Increased  in  popularity  and  ose- 
fulness  until  it  reached  an  enrollment  of  eight  hundred  eighty-five  in  1915. 

"In  order  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  the  State  normal  schools,"  en- 
courage attendance  and  thereby  increase  their  usefulness,  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  the  Normal  Scholarship  Certificate  Bill  in  1905.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  "there  shall  be  awarded  annually,  to  each  school  township  or 
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(ncttonal  township,  a  acbolarsbtp  which  shall  entitle  the  bolder  thereof  to 
grstnltons  Instruction  In  any  State  normal  school  for  a  period  of  four  years," 

In  1907,  the  State  LeglBlature  appropriated  1100,000  tor  a  woman's  build- 
ing. This  building  was  completed  and  occupied  In  January,  1909.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  cultural  value  of  the  school,  la  addi- 
tion to  providing  a  beautiful  home  for  one  hundred  young  women  during 
their  residence  in  Charleston  It  has  bad  a  marked  influence  In  establishing 
good  standards  of  living,  and  has  come  to  be  the  social  center  of  school  life. 

As  the  school  Increased  in  numbers,  its  facilities  gradually  became  too 
restricted  and  In  1911  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  t7G,000  for  a  train- 
ing school  building.  The  training  school  now  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of 
a  building  designed  and  equipped  for  its  special  use,  and  the  normal  school 


ha*  opportunity  lor  a  more  economical  organlmtlon  and  an  Increase  of  Its 
ladllUes. 

The  school  has  always  stood  for  sound  scholarship  and  has  striven  to 
IticnICBte  In  the  minds  of  Its  students  a  sincere  love  for  truth.  One  of  the 
Sratifying  evidences  that  It  la  in  a  measure  fulfilling  Its  mission  Is  the 
Cact  that  so  many  of  Its  students  have  gone  on  to  higher  Institutions  of  learn- 
iDK  the  better  to  equip  themselves  for  service. 

The  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School  has  been  guided  by  one  man  in  the 
entire  term  of  Its  existence.  The  President,  Livingston  C.  Lord,  was  called 
from  a  Normal  school  outside  the  State  and  has  served  as  Its  president 
during  the  sixteen  years  since  Its  organisation. 

Compensation,  |6,00O. 


TKB  BOABD  or  TBCST^ — 1915. 

J.  M.  Hlcka,  President,  Newton;  Charles  C.  Lee,  Secretary,  Cbarleston; 
Hon.  Francis  O.  Blair,  ex  offlclo,  Springfield;  R.  W.  Briscoe,  Kansas;  £:dward 
E.  Elstun,  Oreenup:  Edward  B.  Rogers,  Champaign. 

QBOWTH  or  SCHOOU 
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NORTHERI^  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  was  established  by  an  ftct 
of  the  General  Assembly  In  1896  and  began  Us  first  term  on  September  13, 
1S99.  It  exists  primarily  for  tbe  purpose  ot  preparing  teachers  for  the  pnbltc 
schools  of  Illinois.    It  is  located  in  DeKalb. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  Instttutlon  is  admirable.  The  campus 
contains  sixty-seven  acres.     A  native  grove  occupies  seT«ral  acres  on    thp 
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south  and  southwest.  A  lake  of  good  dimensions  lies  on  the  southeast  It 
affords  good  skating  in  the  winter  and  good  boating  when  the  ice  is  out. 
The  rest  of  the  campus  is  varied  in  surface  with  ^n  excellent  athletic  field 
on  the  northeast  on  which  is  a  commodious  grand-stand.  The  immediate 
site  of  the  buildings  is  terraced  and  adorned  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A  large 
school  garden  lies  on  the  north. 

The  buildings  are  four  in  number,  the  main  building,  the  women's  dormi- 
tory, the  training  school  building,  and  the  plant  house.  A  fifth  building  is 
furnished  by  the  city  for  the  uses  of  the  training  school  and  is  located  a 
half  mile  distant  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  city. 

The  main  building  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  its  class.  It  is  380 
feet  long  and  280  feet  in  extreme  depth.  The  auditorium  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  twelve  hundred.  There  are  abundant  class  rooms,  excellent 
library  accommodations  and  laboratories,  a  large  gymnasium  with  baths, 
drawing  and  music  rooms,  rooms  for  arts  and  crafts,  halls  for  literary 
societies  and  other  student  enterprises,  a  study  hall,  a  lecture  room,  teachers' 
offices,  lanterns,  and,  in  short,  all  necessary  appliances  for  a  highly  superior 
equipment. 

The  new  dormitory  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1915  school  year.  It  contains  both  single  and  double  rooms,  and  can  accom- 
modate one  hundred  twenty  women.  Everything  needed  is  furnished.  Board 
and  room  will  cost  about  |5  a  week  with  the  understanding  that  one  week 
in  six  shall  be  given  to  waiting  on  table.  If  this  service  is  not  rendered  the 
charge  will  be  increased. 

The  training  school  building  adjoins  the  main  building  and  was  espe- 
cially planned  for  the  needs  of  a  normal  school.  It  contains  the  ordinary 
eight  rooms  of  a  graded  school  building  and  an  additional  smaller  room  in 
connection  with  each  for  the  uses  of  beginners  with  small  groups.  It  has 
an  assembly  room,  the  customary  play  room,  offices,  and  also  large  quarters 
for  manual  training  and  domestic  science.  It  is  equipped  with  showers  and 
swimming  tank,  teachers'  rooms,  library  and  lavatories. 

An  excellent  green  house  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  botanist  and 
gardener  furnishes  ample  material  for  decorations  and  for  study. 

The  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School  has  had  but  one  man  serve  its  in- 
terest as  president  in  its  sixteen  years.  President  John  W.  Cook  went  to  the 
institution  when  its  was  organized  and  is  still  active  in  its  administration. 

Compensation,  |5,000. 

THE  BOABD  OF  TRUSTEES — 1915. 

Rollo  L.  Russell,  President,  Princeton;  Edward  W.  Vaile,  Secretary, 
Dixon;  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield;  Prank  E.  Richey,  La- 
Salle;  C.  Zwanzig,  Ottawa;  Frank  J.  Coughlin,  Aurora. 

NORTHEBN   ILUNOIS   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  DEKALB. 
Established  1895.    Opened  September  12, 1899. 


School  year  ending. 


Number 

of 
buQdings. 


Number 

of 
teachers. 


i{0ti 
1901 
1911 
1915 


Normal 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 


Summer 
school 
enroll- 
mttit. 


Annual 
appropria- 
tion for 
maintenance. 


14 

218 

158 

33,000 

17 

241 

385 

55,075 

35 

375 

443 

94,250 

49 

470 

774 

105,000 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  was  established  April  24. 
1899.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  its  purpose  is  "to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  in  this  State  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
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In  all  branches  of  etud?  which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education,  and 
mcb  other  studies  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe." 

The  school  was  located  at  Macomb,  August  14,  1900.  The  site,  compris- 
ing near)}'  alxt;  acres,  was  presented  to  the  State  by  citizens  of  Macomb  and 
Tldnltj,  and  at  the  present  time  the  campus  is  not  excelled  In  beauty  by  any 
In  the  State.  The  main  buUdlng,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  1400,000,  is  snb- 
lUntlal,  beautilul,  and  well  adapted  to  normal  school  purposes. 

Id  1911  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  (75,000  for  a  woman's  bulld- 
log  tor  this  iDStUutlon.  Two  years  later  (10,000  was  appropriated  to  fur- 
nish the  building.  In  October,  1912,  a  contract  was  let  for  its  erection. 
After  Tarious  delays,  the  formal  opening  occurred  on  January  23,  1914, 
tltbough  there  were  still  some  things  to  do  before  It  would  be  entirely 


Sniihed.  There  are  enough  rooms  to  accommodate  eighty-Oye  girls,  and  the 
dining  room  will  seat  120. 

The  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  appropriated  195,000  for  the  erection 
irf  s  new  building  which  Is  to  be  used  for  the  arts  department.  Immediate 
steps  are  being  taken  towards  the  erection  of  this  building.  The  growth  of 
the  school  has  made  It  very  necessary  and  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  oppor- 
Innlties  of  the  school. 

The  library  of  over  16,000  bound  volumes  bas  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care,  with  reference  to  the  direct  needs  of  the  school,  it  is  pri- 
marily a  reference  library,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  oversight  of  a 
■killed  librarian,  who  with  her  assistants  !ls  always  ready  to  assist  students 
—11  P  I 
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in  its  proper  use.  About  a  hundred  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  kept 
on  file  in  the  reading  room. 

The  laboratories  and  work  rooms  for  biological  studies,  physics,  chem- 
istry, commercial  branches,  geography,  astronomy,  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  the  household  arts  are  all  equipped  with  apparatus  and  materials 
for  work. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  ever  traversed  even  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory known  as  the  military  tract  in  Illinois  that  the  leading  industry  is 
ai^culture.  Surrounded  as  it  is  by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  the  military 
tract  State  normal  school  ought  to  be  and  is  interested  very  much  in  the 
feneral  subject  of  agriculture.  The  natural  environment  suggests  agricul- 
tural instruction,  the  young  men  and  women  are,  many  of  them,  anxious  to 
study  the  subject,  and  the  school  desires  to  encourage  such  training.  Al- 
though it  is  only  recently  that  any  attention  has  been  given  to  this  work, 
somettiing  has  been  accomplished  already  in  a  very  substantial  way. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  at  their  regular  meeting  the  board  of  trustees 
expressed  in  a  permanent  way  the  desirability  of  offering  instruction  In 
airiculture  by  setting  aside  a  tract  of  land  on  the  school  campus  about 
two  acres  in  area.  Upon  this  tract  are  located  the  soil  experiment  field 
containing  forty  experimental  plots  &n^  the  school  garden.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  general  plan  that  every  grade  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  shall 
haye  instruction  in  the  most  practical  way. 

Recently  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  two  firms  which  manu- 
facture farm  machinery  furnish  the  school  with  their  most  up-to-date  gang 
plows,  cultivators,  com  planters,  disc  harrows,  gasoline  engines,  grain 
grinders,  etc.,  for  demonstration  purposes.  These  are  a  great  help  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  experiment  field. 

PBE8IDB1TT8. 

The  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  school  is  the  last  of  five  such  institu- 
tions organized  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  organized  thirteen 
years  ago  and  has  had  five  men  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  president.  The 
list  of  their  names  and  terms  of  their  service  are  as  follows: 

J.  W.  Henninger 1902-1905 

S.  B.   Hursh 1906-1906 

Alfred   Bayliss 1906-1911 

John  McOilvrey 1911-1912 

William  P.  Morgan 1912- 

Compensation,  $4,000. 

THE   BOABD   OF   TRUSTEES — 1915. 

C.  W.  Flack,  President,  Macomb;  S.  W.  Taliaferro,  Secretary,  Roseville; 
Hon.  Francis  O.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield;  Joab  Green,  Carthage;  L*.  J* 
McCreery,  Rushville;  Samuel  O.  Pearce,  Quincy. 

WE8TEBN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  MACOMB. 
Bitablished  April  24, 1889.    Opened  September  38, 1900. 


School  year  ending. 

1 

Number 

of 
boUdings. 

Number 

of 
teaoben. 

Normal 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

Summer 
school 
enroll- 
ment. 

Annual 
maintenance. 

1108 

1 
1 
3 

14 
27 
33 

109 
401 
A84 

133,000  00 
70,350  00 
74,360  00 

wu : 

463 
606 

IIU ^ 
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TWO  EDUCATIONAL  ADDRESSES. 


THE   PREPARATION   OF    TEACHERS   BY   THE   COLLEGES    FOR    THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

(Francis  O.  Blair.) 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  College  Federation: 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  officials  of  the  private  and  non- 
state  educational  institutions  should  invite  the  head  of  the  public  school 
system  to  Join  with  them  in  conference  over  educational  affairs  of  the 
State.  Nothing  but  good  can  come  out  of  such  reasoning  together.  Mis- 
understandings and  discord  arise  only  where  people  live  apart  from  each 
other.  Where  there  is  open,  frank  discussion  we  shall  discover  that  while 
our  difTerences  and  peculiarities  are  pronounced,  our  likenesses  are  much 
more  fundamental.  We  shall  discover  that  public  and  private  education 
have  more  in  common  than  they  have  in  difTerence.  As  a  representative 
of  public  education  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  that  confronts  us  is  the  movement  towards  uniformity  in 
education.  It  is  variety  that  gives  quality  and  life  to  education.  There- 
fore, when  we  speak  of  those  things  which  are  in  common  between  us,  there 
is  no  thought  of  attempting  to  remove  those  difTerences  which  are  essential 
and  which  give  character  and  personality  to  the  various  nonstate  institu- 
tions. It  will  in  no  wise,  however,  detract  from  one's  appreciation  of  his 
own  peculiar  work  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  common  ground  that 
underlies  both  public  and  private  education.  On  such  common  matters 
there  may  be  and  should  be  co-operation  and  uniformity  of  effort 

As  a  teacher  of  sociology  in  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
I  came  across  two  problems  on  the  same  page  of  a  text  book.  One  of  these 
problems  was:  If  one  acre  of  ground  yields  thirty  bushels  of  oats  in  one 
season,  how  many  bushels  of  oats  will  ten  such  acres  yield?  After  some 
hesitation  even  college  students  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  product 
would  be  three  hundred  bushels.  The  other  problem  was:  If  one  m^  can 
make  one  chair  in  one  day,  how  many  chairs  can  ten  men  make  in  one 
day?  Some  of  the  class  immediately  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
answer  was  ten  chairs.  Others  insisted  that  it  depended  upon  whether  the 
ten  men  worked  singly  or  together.  One  young  man  took  the  ground  that 
if  the  ten  men  were  brought  together  and  each  assigned  that  part  of  the 
chair  which  he  could  make  the  best^  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  might 
be  fifty  chairs  instead  of  ten,  and  that  this  difference  between  ten  and  fifty 
would  be  the  result  of  co-operation.  And  each  worker  had  done  only  that 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  private  colleges 
and  the  public  institutions  of  learning  will  find  certain  opportunities  for 
co-operation  that  will  greatly  increase  the  result  of  their  efforts  along  the 
lines  of  general  education,  without  in  any  way  invading  the  rights  or 
changing  the  peculiar  character  of  the  several  institutions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  these  opportunities  for  common  effort  in  co-operation  is  found 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  We  need  the  infinite 
variety  that  will  come  into  our  public  schools  only  through  the  teachers 
who  are  prepared  under  widely  different  circumstances.  .  It  would  be  fatal 
to  have  all  the  teachers  in  public  education  prepared  in  a  uniform  way  bo 
that  they  should  go  into  the  public  schools  and  teach  in  a  uniform  way.  The 
value  of  personality  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  different  modes  of 
preparation  represented  by  the  various  institutions  public  and  private.  In 
order  that  we  may  see  the  largeness  of  the  work  which  lies  before  us  in 
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the  preparation  of  teachers  I  wish  to  bring  before  you  the  teaching  force 
of  Illinois  and  let  you  see  their  preparation  and  lack  of  preparation. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  were  32,820  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Illinois.  In  order  that  you  may  see  the  difference  in  the 
preparation  of  these  teachers  I  shall  assume  that  you  are  sitting  in  a  review- 
ing stand  and  have  this  army  of  teachers  pass  before  you.  If  they  are 
arranged  two  abreast  and  four  feet  apart  it  will  be  a  line  of  practically 
twenty  miles  in  length.  Now  they  begin  to  pass  before  us.  Five  hundred, 
one  thousand,  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-three  have  passed  by  us  before 
we  see  a  single  teacher  whose  academic  and  professional  training  reaches 
beyond  the  elementary  school.  That  number  of  teachers  report  that  they 
have  never  attended  any  school  above  the  elementary  schools. 

The  next  group  passing  in  review  are  those  who  have  attended  a  high 
school  but  have  never  completed  a  four  year  high  school  course.  There 
are  2,117.  These  two  groups  summed  together  give  a  total  of  3,400  teachers 
whose  preparation  is  less  than  the  four  year  high  school  education.  Over 
10  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  Illinois  did  their  work  upon  a  prepara- 
tion short  of  a  four  year  high  school  course.  To  be  sure  these  people  have 
read  books,  attended  teachers'  institutes,  and  have  heard  lectures  on  edu- 
cation. 

The  next  group  is  a  large  one.  It  includes  the  8,865  graduates  of  the 
four  year  high  schools.  Many  Jokes  have  been  flung  at  the  high  school 
graduate  but  we  who  have  to  observe  the  work  of  teachers  in  public  educa- 
tion can  certify  to  the  fact  that  these  young  people  who  are  graduates  of  a 
four  year  high  school  bring  into  their  teaching  a  new  quality  which  is  not 
found  in  those  who  have  not  had  this  organized  school  work.  They  have 
a  versatility  of  mind  and  ability  to  understand  and  get  along  with  the 
children  and  with  the  people.  These  three  groups  together  make  a  total 
of  12,265.  Over  37  per  cent  of  all  the  teaching  force  in  Illinois  in  the  year 
1915  had  never  had  any  work  in  an  institution  of  learning  above  the  high 
school. 

Now  there  will  pass  before  us  those  who  have  attended  normal  schools 
and  colleges  but  who  have  never  graduated  therefrom.  Here  come  7,661 
who  have  attended  normal  schools.  It  may  have  been  for  a  summer  term, 
it  may  have  been  for  a  year,  it  may  have  been  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
they  have  not  finished  the  course.  Following  these  are  3,401  persons  who 
have  attended  college  but  who  have  not  completed  the  college  course.  This 
group  of  teachers  are  distinctly  superior  to  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Every  bit  of  training,  academic  and  professional,  shows  in  the  work  of  the 
teachers.  Now  and  then  a  scholarly,  well-educated  person  will  fail  as  a 
teacher  but  every  one  who  has  native  ability  is  strengthened  by  every  bit 
of  advanced  education  which  he  acquires.  Now  if  we  take  all  who  have 
passed  the  reviewing  stand  up  to  this  time,  we  find  a  grand  total  of  23,327, 
approximately  71  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force,  and  in  that  great 
army  not  a  single  one  holds  either  a  diploma  from  a  Normal  school  or  a 
degree  from  the  college.  Does  this  not  indicate  a  large  field  of  work  for 
every  institution  that  has  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers? 

And  now  there  will  pass  before  us  the  best  prepared  portion  of  all  the 
public  school  teaching  force.  It  is  composed  of  the  normal  school  graduates 
and  college  graduates.  First,  5,599  normal  school  graduates;  next  2,789 
college  graduates;  and  as  a  proper  climax,  1,105,  who  have  graduated  both 
from  the  normal  school  and  the  college.  These  three  groups  make  a  total 
of  9,493,  representing  approximately  29  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching 
f(Mt:e  but  their  Influence  in  public  education  is  far  greater  than  these  figures 
would  indicate.  Bach  normal  school  graduate,  each  college  graduate,  is  a 
sort  of  a  center  of  influence,  influencing  all  the  teachers  round  about  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  normal  school  and  college  extension  work 
that  I  know  of.  A  strong  normal  school  graduate  or  college  graduate  cannot 
fail  to  act  as  a  sort  of  leaven  for  the  entire  teaching  force.  His  ideals,  his 
^ergy,  his  broader  scholarship,  are  contagious.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
will  agree  that  the  next  decade  should  see  a  large  increase  In  the  percentage 
of  public  school  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  our  higher  institutions  of 
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learning.  So  far  as  I  am  informed,  only  two  other  western  states  can  make 
a  better  showing  than  Illinois.  But  we  should  join  hands  in  an  effort  to 
improve  our  situation  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Some  recent  legislation  will 
assist  us  in  this  work. 

No  law  passed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  teachers  to  a  higher  academic  and  professional  training  than 
the  present  certificating  law^  Those  who  were  most  influential  in  fashioning 
this  bill  and  in  securing  its  enactment  into  law  favored  it  because  it  rec- 
ognized and  placed  a  premium  upon  better  preparation.  It  provided  that 
certiflcates  authorizing  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  could  be 
granted  to  graduates  as  well  as  undergraduates  of  higher  institutions 
of  learning  who  had  completed  certain  courses  in  these  higher  institutions. 
That  this  provision  of  the  law  is  working  in  that  direction  is  shown  by  the 
result  of  the  first  year  under  that  law.  During  that  first  year  899  certifi- 
cates were  granted  to  persons  upon  certified  credits  obtained  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning  and  only  651  certiflcates  were,  granted  to  persons 
upon  examinations.  E>rery  college  and  university  that  has  any  desire  to 
increase  its  attendance  should  make  a  distinct,  straight  away  effort  to 
secure  attendance  of  those  people  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  and 
should  hold  before  them  the  provisions  of  the  certificating  law. 

The  recent  enactment  regarding  the  teachers'  pension  and  retirement 
fund  also  tends  to  make  more  attractive  the  business  of  teaching,  and  will 
assist  us  in  our  effort  to  have  young  people  thoroughly  prepare  tiiemselves 
for  this  work,  to  make  it  a  career  rather  than  a  Job.  This  pension  and 
retirement  law  provides  that  any  one  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  who 
is  fifty  years  of  age  may  retire  and  receive  a  pension  of  $400  a  year,  paid 
quarterly.  Although  that  is  not  a  large  sum  it  will  keep  the  wolf  a  good 
long  way  off  the  front  porch.  To  the  conscientious  women  and  men  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  public  education  it  brings  courage  and  confidence. 
The  law  provides  that  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  study  will 
be  counted  as  one  year  of  the  twenty-five  of  service.  This  should  be  a 
strong  suggestion  to  us.  Every  teacher  who  has  not  completed  a  course  in 
some  higher  institution  of  learning  should  be  urged  by  these  institutions  to 
take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for  the  completion  of  such  a  course.  Their 
positions  will  be  held  open  for  them  during  the  year  In  which  they  are 
taking  this  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  distinct  challenge  to 
every  educational  institution  in  the  State  of  Illinois  whether  it  rest  upon 
private  funds  or  is  supported  by  public  tax.  We  are  all  interested  in  a 
better  education  for  our  children.  We  are  all  interested  in  having  these 
children  taught  by  well  prepared  teachers.  Let  us  therefore  Join  hands  in 
an  effort  to  secure  for  Illinois  a  better  prepared  teaching  force. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  A  NATION. 

(Francis  G.  Blair,) 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  it  was  a  custom  of 
Roman  soldiers  to  compel  the  natives  to  go  with  them  on  certain  Journeys. 
If  a  Roman  soldier  were  going  through  a  particularly  dangerous  portion  of 
the  city  he  might  compel  two  well-known  Hebrews  to  w^lk  one  on  either  side 
of  him  for  purposes  of  protection.  If  his  Journey  was  to  some  distant  part 
of  the  country  he  might  compel  them  to  carry  his  burdens.  No  doubt,  out 
of  this  custom  came  that  remarkable  statement  of  the  Master,  "Whosoever 
compelleth  thee  to  go  with  him  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain."  And  around 
that  statement  through  the  succeeding  centuries  has  waged  a  serious  dis* 
cussion.  How*  much  of  the  activities  of  an  individual  may  be  determined  by 
external  authority  without  a  loss  of  their  individualities  so  essential  to  sound 
character?  How  far  can  a  local  community  go  in  giving  over  the  control 
of  its  institutions  to  some  superior  governing  power  without  a  loss  of  local 
initiative  and  local  leadership  so  elemental  in  any  free  government?  How 
far  can  a  nation  go  in  compelling  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  without  invad- 
ing those  individual  rights  and  liberties  which  are  the  essence  of  a  real 
democracy?  No  doubt,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  pondering  some  such  questions 
as  these  when,  during  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
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said.  "It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  nation  not  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  people  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence 
in  great  emergencies." 

Every  school  boy  knows  how  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  settled  by  little 
groups  of  people  drawn  thither  and  held  together  by  some  peculiar  conception 
of  religion,  social  laws  or  government;  how  each  of  these  settlements  acted 
like  a  magnet  to  draw  to  it  other  people  sharing  those  peculiar  ideas  and 
ideals;  how,  as  these  colonies  grew,  pride  in  their  local  institutions  and 
resentment  against  interference  from  outside  forces  grew*  also.  He  knows 
how  fears  and  jealousies  between  these  colonies  made  it  difficult  to  effect  a 
central  organization  strong  enough  to  protect  them  against  the  attacks  of 
savage  tribes.  They  learned  very  slowly  that  in  order  to  save  one's  soul  he 
must  at  least  be  willing  to  lose  it.  Every  student  knows  that  when  that 
greatest  of  colonial  emergencies  arose,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Jealousies 
and  fears  of  these  several  colonies  endangered  its  success  by  their  unwilling- 
ness to  surrender  some  of  their  local  rights  into  the  hand  of  a  central  power. 
Franklin  saw  it  clearly  when  he  flung  his  banner  before  them  bearing  the 
emblem  of  a  disjointed  snake  with  its  subscribed  legend,  "Unite  or  Perish." 
E^rery  student  of  that  war  knows  that  at  several  stages  it  seemed  that  defeat 
would  certainly  result  from  their  bitter  inter-colonial  Jealousies.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  it  was  only  through  the  great  character  and  person- 
ality of  George  Washington,  in  whom  all  these  colonies  placed  their  faith 
and  respect,  that  these  crises  were  passed  and  the  revolution  carried  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

But  did  this  great  struggle  for  a  common  cause  with  its  common  sacri- 
fices and  cooperative  effort  teach  the  people  of  these  colonies  that  a  strong, 
central  authority  wtis  essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  local  institutions 
and  liberties  which  they  cherished  so  highly?  In  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  in  all  the  subsequent  discussions  In  the  halls  of  congress  it  appeared 
that  the  lesson  had  not  been  learned.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent  men  of 
the  Nation  championed  two  radically  opposed,  if  not  antagonistic,  views  of 
the  relation  of  the  Nation  to  the  states  which  composed  it.  Had  the  several 
states  made  a  sufficient  grant  of  power  to  the  central  government  to  consti- 
tute a  really  sovereign  nation?  Out  of  all  these  serious  and  learned  dis- 
cussions had  come  no  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question.  That  answer  did 
not  come  until  that  day  when  upon  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  the  Govern- 
ment laid  its  iron  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  dissenting  states  and  said: 
"Whether  you  think  it  is  constitutional  or  not,  whether  you  will  or  not,  we 
are  going  to  compel  you  to  go  a  mile  along  the  great  highway  of  national 
unity  and  national  sovereignty."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  know  that  our  forefathers  had  brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a 
nation  that  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies. 
But  did  these  dissenting  states  stop  at  the  end  of  the  mile  of  compulsion 
on  this  road  towards  a  greater  national  consciousness,  a  greater  national 
solidarity?  One  of  the  most  shining  glorious  pages  of  our  history  is  the 
record  of  these  many  volunteer  miles  which  these  states  have  gone  towards 
that  goal.  How  have  these  miles  been  traveled?  Mainly  through  the  organ- 
ization of  national  associations  with  a  Nation-wide  volunteer  membership. 
These  associations  have  brought  men  and  women  from  all  the  states  of  the 
Union  to  consider  questions  economic,  social,  religious,  educational.  Out  of 
these  conferences  and  discussions  have  arisen  Nation-wide  programs  of 
thought  and  action.  As  these  representatives  from  the  several  states  have 
met  and  reasoned  together  common  ground  and  common  interests  have 
been  discovered  and  common  standards  established. 

In  this  great  work  the  National  Education  Association  has  played  its 
part.  Organized  in  1867,  up  to  and  for  several  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
like  all  other  so-called  national  organizations,  it  was  sectional  in  its  mem- 
bership. Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  the  common  division  of  all  sucn 
organizations.  Even  the  churches,  whose  principles  and  organizations  were 
peculiar  to  no  nation  or  section,  broke  upon  this  rock  of  slavery.  But  after 
the  Civil  War  had  ended  and  the  smoke  of  battle  and  feeling  had  somewhat 
cleared  awlay,  representatives  from  the  southern  states  began  to  Join  the 
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National  Education  Association  and  within  a  remarkably  short  time  every 
state  in  the  Union  was  represented.  When  some  of  us  who  were  bom  in 
the  Civil  War  period  attended  our  first  meeting  of  this  association  we  were 
not  a  little  surprised  to  see  men  from  Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  North 
Carolina  standing  on  the  platform  and  speaking  in  favor  of  certain  Nation- 
wide ideals  and  programs  in  education  which  sounded  strangely  familiar 
to  our  ears.  These  men  and  women  representing  those  two  sections  of  this 
country  which  had  for  so  many  years  held  nothing  in  common  on  the  great 
subject  of  education,  meeting  and  conferring  together  in  the  halls  of  the 
association  and  in  the  lobbies  of  the  hotels,  discovered  that  they  could  think 
together  and  act  together  on  many  Nation-wide  movements  in  education. 
They  found  that  their  differences  had  been  more  psychological  than  geograph- 
ical; that  when  they  had  composed  their  intellectual  and  sentimental  differ- 
ences mountains  and  streams  no  longer  divided.  They  were  coming  to  think 
nationally,  feel  nationally  and  act  nationally.  It  is  not  overstating  the  fact 
to  say  that  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  at  work 
in  the  building  of  a  Nation  *'that  is  not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its 
people,  but  is  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 
When  we  consider  the  history  of  our  own  commonwealth  in  the  light  or 
these  principles  of  compulsion  and  volunteer  effort,  some  interesting  appli- 
cations appear.  With  the  oncoming  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
statehood  of  Illinois  every  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  certain  phases  of 
its  history.  Some  striking  peculiarities  appear  in  that  history.  Carved  out 
of  that  great  northwest  territory  its  natural  wealth  and  beauty  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  eastern  colonies  and  states  as  well  as  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Over  the  Alleghenies  and  down  the  Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  and  the 
Tennessee  Rivers  came  the  people  of  these  older  American  settlements.  They 
did  not  come  as  individuals.  They  came  in  groups  and  they  settled  in 
groups.  Each  settlement  brought  with  it  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
state  or  country  from  which  it  came.  The  wild,  unorganized  frontier  condi- 
tions seemed  to  make  them  all  the  more  anxious  to  preserve  for  themselves 
and  their  children  those  institutions,  customs  and  laws  which  long  associa- 
tions had  made  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Settlers  from  the  southern  states 
scattered  themselves  along  the  streams,  through  the  forest  and  especially  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Illinois  territory.  Settlers  from  New*  England,  Middle  Atlantic  States 
and  Ohio  chose,  mainly,  the  rolling  prairie  lands  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts.  Here  and  there  the  French,  English  and  Germans  established  colonies. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  territorial  unit  presenting  a  population 
with  greater  natural  and  acquired  differences  of  opinion  on  institutional  life 
than  prevailed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  territory  in  1818.  No 
doubt  when  Nathaniel  Pope  presented  to  Congress  an  outline  sketch  of  this 
proposed  new  commonwealth,  with  its  northern  boundary  pushed  many  miles 
farther  up  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Michigan  than  was  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwest  Territory — no  doubt  as  he 
viewed  its  noble  proportions,  he  realized  that  it  is  one  thing  to  create  tne 
boundaries  of  a  commonwealth  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  create  the 
commonwealth  itself.  He,  with  the  other  far-seeing  men  of  that  time,  knew 
that  the  foundations  of  a  state  could  not  be  built  upon  such  widely  variant 
and  conflicting  ideas  and  principles  as  set  these  far  flung  settlements  against 
each  other.  They  saw  that  such  a  foundation  could  only  be  laid  upon  the 
common  welfare,  the  common  understanding,  the  common  agreement  of  the 
people.  They  knew  that  no  real  state  could  exist  until  certain  common 
standards  of  intelligence,  certain  common  standards  of  morality,  certain 
common  standards  of  citizenship  were  established  and  maintained  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  territory.  They  saw"  clearly  that  the  only 
way  to  establish  such  common  standards  was  through  a  common  school 
system.  These  real  founders  of  the  real  commonwealth  drew  up  its  first 
real  charter  and  constitution  when  they  drew  up  its  first  common  school 
code  and  presented  it  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1825.  What  a  valuable 
historical  document  that  would  be  for  our  coming  celebration!  But,  alas, 
no  copy  of  that  original  bill  for  a  school  code  can  be  found.    The  members 
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of  that  Assembly  representing  the  local  Jealousies,  the  fears,  the  conflicting 
ideas  and  sentiments  on  education  held  by  the  people  of  their  districts,  fell 
upon  that  bill  and  in  order  to  prevent  its  ever  reappearing  in  similar  form 
they  probably  cremated  it.  The  only  part  of  it  adopted  was  the  preamble. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  that,  for  it  is  a  shining  noble  statement  of  the 
need  and  the  purpose  of  a  common  school  system  for  a  commonwealth. 
Were  these  high-minded  patriots  cast  dow^  completely  by  this  failure?  No 
doubt  they  were  discouraged,  as  many  valiant  souls  since  that  time  have  been 
under  like  circumstances,  but  they  were  not  "quitters."  They  called  a  Staie 
School  Convention  in  Vandalia  in  1833.  To  this  convention  came  a  company 
of  the  best  informed  and  most  determined  men  in  the  State.  Sidney  Breese, 
one  of  the  real  statesmen  of  his  time,  presided  over  that  convention.  Out  of 
its  deliberations  came  at  least  three  resolutions.  A  plan  for  creating  a  better 
sentiment  towards  and  for  a  common  school  system  throughout  the  State 
was  organized.  A  provision  for  collecting  and  furnishing  facts  and  data  on 
school  matters  to  the  next  General  Assembly  was  projected.  A  call  for 
another  meeting  of  the  convention  at  Vandalia  the  next  year  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Lieglslature  was  issued.  To  that  second  convention  came  the 
ablest  men  in  the  State.  There  is  a  very  trustworthy  record  testifying  that 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  its  secretary  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln  took  part 
in  its  deliberations.  While  very  little  in  the  way  of  legislation  resulted,  the 
interest  and  spirit  aroused  by  these  two  conventions  were  transformed  and 
transferred  through  other  intervening  conventions  into  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  which  took  its  initial  form  at  Bloomington  in  1853.  From  that 
year  until  the  present  tiiPe,  every  forward  step  in  the  establishment  of  a 
State- wide  common  school  system  has  been  Initiated  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  members  of  this  association.  Although  it  is  called  a  teachers' 
association,  its  meetings  and  its  programs  from  the  very  beginning  have  been 
open  to  men  and  women  representing  every  calling  and  every  walk  of  life. 
Questions  touching  every  phase  of  the  welfare  of  the  State  have  been  con- 
sidered. Resolutions  covering  every  detail  of  school  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  instruction  have  been  adopted  and  brought  before  the  people 
of  the  State  as  well  as  their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly.  Eivery 
proposition  brought  forward  for  the  betterment  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  been  fought  out  with  the  people,  either  before  or  after  it  was 
enacted  into  law.  The  peculiar  character  of  its  early  settlements,  as  well  as 
the  highly  decefttralized  form  of  State  government  adopted,  has  made  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  their  enforcement  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the 
pec^le.  Beautiful  school  codes  have  been  presented  and  even  enacted  into 
laws  only  to  be  broken  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks  of  a  hostile  public  senti- 
ment All  of  this  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Although 
the  development  of  school  systems  has  been  discouragingly  slow,  it  has  been 
accompanied  by  the  development  of  a  public  sentiment  strong  enough  to 
appreciate  and  maintain  it.  And  when  our  disappointments  and  failures 
depress  us  and  fill  us  with  doubts,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  upon 
our  present  school  system  reaching  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
University,  with  its  million  pupils,  its  32,000  teachers,  its  $300,000,000  plant, 
its  annual  operating  budget  of  $40,000,000  and  then  look  upon  what  existed 
under  the  code  of  1825.  Any  fair  appraisement  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
under  such  circumstances  must  place  our  present  system  with  all  of  Its 
limitations  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of  the  first  century  of 
our  statehood.  And  without  exaggeration,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
that  this  association  and  the  forces  presented  by  its  membership  have 
helped  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  great  commonwealth  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  school  system. 

When  we  come  to  view  our  own  work  as  teachers  in  the  light  of  these 
principles  of  compulsion  and  election  some  interesting  reflections  arise.  So 
much  of  a  teacher's  life,  her  preparation,  her  work  is  determined  by  law. 
Every  detail  of  her  academic  and  professional  training,  of  the  books  she 
shall  read,  of  the  meetings  she  should  attend,  of  the  subjects  she  shall  teach 
is  set  down  as  a  legal  demand.  What  shall  be  her  duties  towards  the  com- 
munity, towards  her  superiors,  towards  her  pupils  are  specifled  in  rules  or 
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BuperintendentB  and  boards  of  education.  Little  wonder  that  many  souna- 
thinking  people  are  taking  alarm  lest  the  teachers  of  their  children  shall 
become  a  highly  mechanized*  automatic  force;  lest  so  much  of  compulsion 
rob  them  of  those  fine  individual  interests  and  enthusiasms  so  vital  in  real 
teaching.  Here  and  there  a  cynic  arises  to  inform  us  that  this  highly 
mechanizing  influence  of  the  system  combined  with  the  selfish  interests  ot 
teachers  has  transformed  them  into  mere  time  servers,  beginning  and  closing 
school  on  the  tick  of  the  clock  specified  by  rulq  or  law,  going  only  so  far  as 
they  are  compelled  to  go,  doing  nothing  of  iheir  own  free  will.  He  would 
be  daring  even  to  the  extent  of  foolhardlness  who  would  maintain  that  among 
32,000  teachers  there  might  not  be  found  here  and  there  one  wlio  could 
accurately  and  truthfully  be  characterized  in  some  such  terms,  but  he  would 
not  only  be  foolhardy,  but  untrue  to  facts  who  would  seek  to  convey  the 
impression  that  any  considerable  number  of  teachers  fall  under  that  definition. 
The  real  teacher  can  not  begin  school  at  9  o'clock.  Long  before  that  time 
the  call  of  the  schoolroom  duties  is  carrying  her  forward.  She  can  not  close 
her  school  on  the  tick  of  4  o'clock.  The  urge  and  the  pull  of  the  day's  actions 
lure  her  On.  Well  it  would  be  if  many  a  conscientious  teacher  could,  by 
closing  the  schoolroom  door,  shut  out  of  her  mind  and  her  heart  for  a  while 
those  interests  and  anxieties  which  spring  out  of  the  day's  work,  but  often  on 
into  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  she  is  going  many,  many  miles  with  her 
pupils  beyond  the  compulsion  of  law  or  rule.  It  is  also  true  that  as  citizens, 
teachers  render  more  volunteer,  gratuitous  services  to  the  community  than 
any  other  body  of  workmen.  In  the  Sunday  schools  and  churches,  in  the  local 
clubs  and  organizations,  in  every  movement  for  the  community  welfare  they 
are  found  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  abilities.  Teachers  should  be,  and 
in  the  main  are,  good  workmen  and  good  citizens  performing  their  required 
duties  with  respect  and  good  will  and  showing  their  freedom  and  indepena- 
ence  by  going  many  many  miles  along  the  road  of  the  common  weal  for  tTie 
mere  Joy  of  it  Teachers,  more  than  any  other  body  of  w'orkmen,  have  an 
opportunity  to  establish  respect  for  law  and  a  will  for  volunteer  service  m 
the  lives  of  children. 

So  many  of  the  school  activities  of  our  pupils  are  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  law  or  rule.  They  are  compelled  to  come  to  school 
whether  they  want  to  or  not.  The  compulsory  attendance,  law  is  the  most 
drastic  measure  enacted  and  enforced  by  a  democratic  st^te.  It  invades 
the  home  and  overrides  the  control  of  the  parent  of  his  child.  It  is  Justi- 
fied upon  the  ground  that  ignorance  is  a  civic  liability  and  education  is  a 
civic  asset;  that  the  welfare  and  existence  of  the  State  demands  an  edu- 
cated citizenship.  When  these  children  come  to  school  the  law  requires 
that  they  shall  study  certain  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the 
pupil  or  parent  in  the  matter.  They  also  find  themselves  hedged  about 
with  rules.  They  must  line  up  at  the  door  and  march  down  the  hall  at  a 
certain  time  and  in  a  certain  way,  how  and  when  they  shall  stand  and  how 
and  when  they  shall  sit,  the  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  desk,  the 
way  the  pen  must  be  held,  the  way  the  book  must  be  held,  all  these  and 
many  other  things  must  be  done  by  rule  and  at  the  command  of  the  teacher. 
No  wonder  that  some  sympathetic  people,  looking  upon  this  compulsion  side 
of  the  child's  school  conduct,  fear  that  the  public  school  system  is  unfitting 
rather  than  fitting  its  pupils  for  citizenshin  in  a  democracy.  They  fear  that 
we  are  running  a  great  steam  roller  of  uniformity  and  compulsion  over  tbe83 
children,  crushing  out  of  them  all  individuality,  all  personality,  pressing 
them  out  into  a  thin,  pliant,  uniform,  characterless  mediocrity.  They  fear 
that  we  are  training  our  children  into  docile  automata  such  as  might  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  an  autocratic  government,  but  which  has  no  place  in  a 
government  of  free  men.  No  doubt,  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places, 
some  such  criticism  was  justified.  But  in  the  main,  compulsion  does  not 
occupy  too  large  a  place  in  the  child's  life.  Every  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  American  children  has  little  fear  that  their  inborn,  over- 
topping sense  and  love  of  freedom,  their  resentment  of  restraint,  of  com- 
mand, of  rule,  of  law,  is  in  any  great  danger  of  being  crushed  out  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  appear  that  the  real  danger  lies  in  our  not 
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being  able  to  create  within  them  that  respect  for  law  and  authority,  without 
which  real  freedom  and  real  democracy  are  ^impossible.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  that  "dumb-driven-cattle"  kind  of  obedience  to  authority 
shown  by  the  ignorant  and  that  gracious  respect  for  law  which  is  the  mark 
ot  intelligent  manhood.  The  foundations  of  a  democracy  are  freedom  under 
law  and  through  law.  Moreover,  school  life  in  its  most  formal  state  affords 
endless  opportunities  for  the  development  of  self-control,  self-initiative, 
Belf-responsibility. 

Teachers  divide  into  two  general  types  in  their  power  to  secure  activity 
of  their  pupils,  through  authority  or  through  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  Some  teachers  are  bom  with  the  spirit  and  command  of 
the  captain,  the  general  in  their  blood.  What  natural  ability  they  show  in 
organizing  their  schools!  The  very  day  such  a  teacher  takes  charge  of  a 
school  the  regimentation  begins.  She  can  not  and  she  will  not  abide  dis- 
order and  confusion.  Everything  must  be  done  on  time  and  in  an  orderly 
manner.  How  instantly  her  pupils  catch  the  spirit  of  her  personality. 
Along  the  halls  and  on  the  play  grounds  they  stand  taller  and  walk  better 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week.  All  the  other  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  build- 
ing become  conscious  that  a  new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  their  school 
life  Some  parents  begin  to  wonder  whether  it  is  well  for  their  children  to 
come  under  the  infiuence  of  such  a  dominating  personality,  such  an  organiz- 
ing magician.  There  might  be  cause  for  alarm  if  all  our  public  school 
teachers  were  cast  in  that  mold.  But  they  ard  really  very  rare  and  any 
parent  should  count  it  a  bit  of  great  good  fortune  that  his  child  should 
come  under  the  influence  of  at  least  one  such  teacheir  in  his  progress 
through  the  common  schools.  The  other  type  of  teacher  has  a  different 
kind  of  order  and  control  and  secures  it  in  a  very  different  way.  Her 
appeal  is  mainly  to  the  interest  and  initiative  of  the  child.  Her  resource- 
fulness displays  itself  in  the  development  of  the  resourcefulness  of  her 
pnpils.  Her  order  is  a  kind  of  organized  disorder.  Uniformity  and  regu- 
larity are  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  She  incites,  she  inspires  her  pupils 
to  self-acting  and  then  seeks  to  direct  it.  Her  children  are  not  altogether 
unconscious  of  law  and  nile  and  command,  but  they  are  more  conscious 
of  the  end  to  be  attained.  They  are  not  unwilling  to  go  a  mile  under  com- 
pulsion but  they  are  more  than  willing  to  go  many  miles  of  their  own 
free  will.  Such  pupils  will  hardly  stop  reading  as  soon  as  their  school  days 
are  over.  The  interests  and  enUiusiasms  aroused,  the  sense  of  self  power 
and  self  control  developed,  the  habit  of  work  formed  will  carry  them  many 
miles  along  the  road  beyond  the  limits  of  compulsion.  Can  any  fair  minded 
observer  doubt  that  the  total  influence  of  such  a  school  system  and  such 
teachers  is  the  creator  of  better  citizens  for  a  better  democracy? 

In  these  critical  days  when  the  spirit  of  our  nation  is  being  tested  and 
serious  minded  men  are  questioning  whether  our  nation  is  strong  enough 
to  meet  that  test,  it  is  well  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  ask  ourselves  the  question 
whether  through  our  activiti^  in  the  great  association  to  which  we  belong, 
through  our  activities  as  citizens  in  the  communities  where  we  teach,  and 
more  especially  through  our  influence  as  teachers  of  the  children  of  the 
conmionwealth  and  the  nation,  we  are  doing  our  part  in  the  building  of  a 
Republic  "not  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  but  strong  enough 
to  maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 
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ILUNOIS  STATE  EXAMINING  BOARD. 


SECBETARY^S  ANNUAL  EEPORT   FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1916. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board 
for  Teachers'  County  Certificates, 

Gentlemen:  I  submit  herewith  a  report  of  results  following  the 
administration  of  the  Certificating  Law  for  the  first  year  of  its  operation 
ended  June  30,  1915,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  indicated  by  the  number 
and  kind  of  certificates  issued — (a)  by  examination,  (b)  in  exchange  for 
certificates  valid  under  the  old  Certificating  Law,  and  (c)  upon  certified 
credits  earned  in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning  filed  in  lieu 
of  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  Whittenbebo,  Secretary, 
December  1, 1915, 

I.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

JULY,  1914. 


Grade  of  certificate. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
successful./ 


Thlid 

Second 

First 

Kindergarten-primary . 

Higb  school 

Special , 

Supervisory 


Total. 


207 

447 

15 

3 

9 

4 


685 


11 
14 


1 
3 


29 


5.31 
3.10 


11.11 
75. 


4.23 


NOVEMBEB,  1914. 


Third 

194 
383 
15 
1 
7 
7 
2 

24 
44 

12.82 

Second 

11.46 

First 

TCilldm?ftrt^n-pHniary .  .  .  , , ,    ... ..    ...    . ..... .    . . 

High  school 

6 
5 
1 

85.71 

Special 

7L42 

Supervisory 

50 

Total 

609 

80 

13.13 

Number  of  applicants  using  gradra  earned  in  the  July  examination 
Number  of  such  applicants  passing  in  November 


76 
32 
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MAY,  1015,  EXAMINATION. 


Grade  of  eeitifloAte. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
successful. 


Third.. 

SBOOOd. 

Flnt. 


Klnderiarteii-primarT . 
Higtisebool... 7.. ...... 

Sptdil. 


Total. 


740 

184 

1,830 

815 

82 

0 

7 

2 

22 

10 

28 

18 

2 

1 

2,601 

540 

24.80 
17.21 
14.51 
2&57 
72.72 
40.42 
50 


2a  00 


NombflrorappttoantsnalngJnly,  1014.  Erades  in  May,  1015 74 

Nomber  ol  SDoh  applicants  pasnng  in  Mav 30 

NiiiiibflrorapplloantsnalngNoTember.1014,  grades  in  May,  1015 1.'.'.'.*I.'!!I.*!!!!!!!!I!I!  141 

Nomber  of  woiSb  applicants  passing  in  May 04 

Number  of  applieants  using  boChJuly  and  November,  1014.  grades  in  May,  1015 80 

Nomber  of  such  applicants  passing  in  May 21 

Total  number  of  applicants  using  old  grades  in  May.  1015 245 

Total  number  of  sudi  applicants  passing  in  May 121 

TOTAL  NUMBBB  OF  APPUCATI0N8  IN  THB  THREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Grade  of  certificate. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
successful. 


Ttod, 

Sooood... ......•....•• 

flat 

BrnkmrtOD-iwimary 

Hifh8Qhool...V. .. 

SpschJ...... 

Supsvisory. 

Total 


1,141 

210 

2,000 

873 

02 

0 

11 

2 

88 

23 

80 

21 

4 

2 

8,085 

040 

10.10 
14.02 
0.77 
18.18 
0a58 
5Sw84 
50 


10.28 


II.  EXCHANGES  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

The  new  certificating  law  provided  that  all  certificates  valid  on  July  1, 
1914,  were  exchangeable  for  certificate  of  like  grade  under  the  new  law. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  there  were  28,887  certificates 
issued  in  exchange.  When  it  is  known  that  there  are  approximately  23,000 
teaching  positions  outside  of  Cook  County,  the  question  may  arise,  why 
were  6,000  more  certificates  issued  than  there  were  places  for  teachers  to 
fill?  The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Many  teachers  who  had  left  Illi- 
nois and  were  teaching  in  other  states  still  kept  their  certificates  alive  and 
exchanged  them.  It  was  a  very  common  thing  under  the  old  law  for  one 
person  to  hold  a  certificate  in  several  counties.  The  Attorney  General  gave 
an  opinion  that  such  a  person  had  a  right  to  exchange  each  of  these  certifi- 
cates for  one  of  like  grade  under  the  new  law.  Such  a  person  could,  and 
did  exchange  his  old  first  grade  In  one  county  for  a  high  school  certificate 
and  in  another  county  for  a  supervisory  certificate.  A  person  who  holds 
more  than  one  certificate  must  pay  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  * 
certificate  and  the  holding  of  two  or  three  different  certificates  will,  In  time, 
disappear.  Moreover,  there  were,  perhaps,  2,000  teachers  who,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  were  not  teaching — some  through  illness,  some  on  account 
of  old  age,  some  on  account  of  being  away  at  school.  Most  of  them  held 
Talld  certificates  and  exchanged  them.  In  this  way  most  of  the  large 
balance  of  unused  certificates  can  be  accounted  for.  When  the  number  of 
certificates  issued  since  the  exchange  is  added,  there  is  a  grand  total  of 
31^59.  This  disparity  between  the  number  of  teaching  positions  and  the 
nomber  of  valid  certificates  is  more  apparent  than  real  and  will  grow  less 
apparent  each  year. 
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III.  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  UPON  INSTITUTIONAL  CREDITS. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  new  certificating  law  is  that  it  rec- 
ognizes and  places  a  premium  upon  academic  and  professional  preparation 
and  training.  It  is  believed  tbat  under  its  operation  fewer  and  fewer  per^ 
sons  will  enter  the  teaching  profession  through  an  examination,  and  that 
more  and  more  will  enter  upon  the  proper  academic  and  professional 
credits.  While  it  will  take  at  least  ten  years  to  show  clearly  this  beneficlent 
dfect  of  the  law,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  58  per  cent  of  all  the  new 
certificates  issued  during  the  first  year  were  upon  institutional  credits. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  examining 
board  by  ofTering  professional  work  which  will  entitle  their  graduates  to 
certificates  upon  the  work  done. 

FBOM    JULY    1,    1914,    TO   JUNE    30,    1915— CERTIFICATES    ISSUED. 

Upon  By 
certified  credits,    examination. 

Third    grade 22  221 

Second    grade 120  377 

First  grade 395  9 

Kindergarten-Primary    6  2 

High   school 285  21 

Special    71  21 

Total    899  651 

TV.  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  IN  THE  STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  by  examination  may  be  con- 
sidered in  seven  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  preparation  made  in 
the  high  school  or  in  higher  institutions  of  learning.  For  supervisory  and 
for  high  school  certificates  at  least  two  years'  training  in  a  recognized 
normal  school  or  college  is  required  for  admission  to  the  examination. 
Snch  applicants  are  designated  Class  A.  Applicants  for  special  certificates 
who  have  had  but  one  year  of  work  in  a  higher  institution  are  required  to 
take  the  examination;  such  applicants  are  designated  Class  B.  Gradua- 
tion from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  is  one  of  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  examination  for  first  grade  elementary  certificate.  These 
applicants  are  designated  Class  C.  Class  D  have  completed  three  years; 
Class  E  two  years,  and  Class  F  one  year  of  high  school  work,  while  Class  G 
is  composed  of  applicants  who  have  completed  only  the  elementary  school. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  failures  in  each  of  the  sub- 
jects required  for  a  second  grade  elenjentary  certificate;  only  five  of  the 
above  seven  groups  appear  in  this  tabulation.  The  increased  percentage  of 
failing  applicants,  reading  upward  in  any  of  the  columns,  indicates  the 
?alue  of  high  school  training  as  a  preparation  for  these  examinations. 

FEB  CENT  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  APPLICANTS  IN  BACH  CLASS  WRITING  ON  A  SUBJECT 
IN  THE  MAY  EXAMINATION  WHO  FELL  BELOW  THE  MINIMUM  (00)  IN  THAT 

SUBJECT. 
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Two  significant  facts  appear:  First,  reading  down  each  column,  the 
per  cent  of  failing  applicants  grows  less  as  the  amount  of  high  school 
training  increases  in  subjects  that  have  little  or  no  attention  in  the  high 
school.  This  is  true  of  all  the  subjects  except  the  State  Course  of  Study. 
Second,  the  highest  percentage  of  failures  varies  in  the  different  groups: 

In  Class  G. 
8.7%  failed  in  Penmanship 
18.2%  failed  in  Pedagogy 
21.5%  failed  in  Orthography 
2&.   %  failed  in  Ellementary  Science 
25.7%  failed  in  Arithmetic 
30.5%  failed  in  Geography 
42.2%  failed  in  Physiology 
48.2%  failed  in  State  Course 
48.5%  failed  in  U.  S.  History 
53.5%  failed  in  Reading 
60.5%  failed  in  Illinois  History 
61.7%  failed  in  Civics 
65.5%  failed  in  Grammar 


In  Class  C. 

4.1%  failed  in  Penmanship 

9.3%  failed  in  Pedagogy 
10.6%  failed  in  Blementary  Science 
10.9%  failed  in  Arithmetic 
11.5%  failed  in  Orthography 
18.3%  failed  in  Reading 
24.2%  failed  in  Geography 
28.7%  failed  in  U.  S.  History 
29.  %  failed  in  Physiology 
42.1%  failed  in  Civics 
45.4%  failed  in  Grammar 
45.5%  failed  in  Illinois  History 
58.2%  failed  in  State  Course 


The  humorist  never  grows  weary  of  flinging  his  quips  and  jokes  at  the 
alleged  ignorance  of  the  high  school  graduate,  and  the  people  laugh  at  the 
jokes  and  more  than  half  way  believe  that  the  high  school  is  a  sort  of 
intellectual  dissipation  which  subtracts  from  the  knowledge  and  power  of 
its  pupils.  To  those  who  know  something  of  the  real  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  being  done  in  our  high  school,  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  dis- 
proof of  these  erroneous  assertions.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying,  however, 
to  all  to  see  the  showing  made  by  candidates  who  have  had  a  part  or  all  or  a 
four-year  high  school  course  as  compared  with  those  who  have  had  none  in 
the  State  examinations.  The  table  of  percentage  of  failure  shows  clearly 
that  every  year  of  high  school  work  counted  for  success. 

CEBTIFICATES  ISSUED  IN  OTHER  WAYS  THAN  BT  EXCHANGE. 

The  data  showls  that  from  July  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1915.  there  were  issued 
653  certificates  upon  examination,  899  upon  certified  credits,  151  provisional 
and  569  emergency.  The  provisional  and  emergency  certificates  are  tem- 
porary, so  that  in  reality  there  were  issued  during  that  year  only  about 
1,552  certificates.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,500  new  teachers  enter  the 
profession  each  year  outside  of  Cook  County.  It  will  be  seen  that  by 
counting  the  provisional  and  emergency  certificates  there  were  2,270  certifi- 
cates issued  from  July  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1915.  Perhaps,  350  certificates  ha>€ 
been  given  in  exchange  for  certificates  brought  from  other  states  during 
the  period.  This  would  indicate  that  since  the  first  exchange  certificates  have 
not  been  issued  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  new  teachers. 


BEADING    EXAMINATION    MANUSCBIPTS. 

In  the  July,  1914,  examination,  instructors  from  the  normal  schools  and 
colleges,  and  principals  and  superintendents  of  city  schools  graded  the  man- 
uscripts, but  for  the  November  and  May  examinations  these  persons  were 
engaged  in  teaching  and  were,  therefore,  not  available.  A  number  of  county 
superintendents  were  asked  to  assist  in  grading  the  papers.  The  following 
county  superintendents  very  generously  gave  time  to  this  important  work: 

County  Superintendent  J.  H.  Steiner,  Adams  County. 

County  Superintendent  Laura  I.  Milford.  Alexander  County. 

County  Superintendent  Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Boone  County. 

County  Superintendent  Chas.  H.  Watts,  Champaign  County. 

County  Superintendent  H.  L.  Fowkes,  Christian  County. 

County  Superintendent  G.  O.  Lewis,  Clay  County. 

County  Superintendent  John  L.  Costley,  DeWitt  County. 

County  Superintendent  H.  M.  Rudolph,  Ford  County. 
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County  Superintendent  H.  T.  McCrea,  Madison  County. 
County  Superintendent  John  A.  Mehlhop,  Mason  County. 
County  Superintendent  J.  A.  Hayes,  Peoria  County. 
County  Superintendent  Chas.  Mcintosh,  Piatt  County. 
County  Superintendent  May  S.  Hawkins,  Pulaski  County. 
County  Superintendent  Lou  M.  Harris,  Rock  Island  County. 
County  Superintendent  E.  C.  Prultt,  Sangamon  County. 
County  Superintendent  W.  A.  Hough,  St  Clair  County. 
County  Superintendent  Ben  L.  Smith,  Tazewell  County. 
County  Superintendent  Roy  L.  Moore,  Woodford  County. 
A  number  of  the  Springfield  city  teachers  rendered  valuable  assistance, 
naing  some  time  of  Saturdays  and  evenings. 

The  following  Instructions  were  given  to  those  who  graded  the  papers: 

1.  The  applicants  for  certificates  have  reposed  confidence  In  the  examiner. 
Thhi  confidence  must  be  faithfully  kept.  Any  unnecessary  discussion  of  the 
papers  submitted,  by  the  persons  who  handle  them  would  be  a  violation  of 
that  confidence  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

2.  The  grader  will  know  the  applicant  by  number  and  county  only.  See 
that  the  papers  given  you  are  kept  In  order  by  counties,  and  that  all  pages 
of  each  manuscript  are  In  proper  order  and  clipped. 

3.  But  eight  questions  are  required  In  each  subject  If  the  applicant 
discusses  more  than  eight,  grade  only  the  first  eight  discussed. 

4.  It  Is  Important  that  all  papers  be  graded  according  to  the  same  scale 
and  In  a  uniform  manner.    The  following  method  Is  the  one  adopted: 

Grade  each  question  on  the  scale  of  10.  That  Is  to  say.  If  the  answer  is 
correct,  grade  that  question  10;  If  worth  half,  mark  It  6;  If  worth  1/3  grade 
it  3 1/3 ;  If  worth  2/3  grade  It  6  2  /3,  etc. 

When  eight  questions  have  been  marked,  take  the  sum  of  the  values 
given  each  of  the  eight,  multiply  by  10  and  divide  by  8  (the  number  of 
qnestlons  required).    The  result  will  be  the  value  of  the  manuscript. 

5.  Use  a  blue  pencil  for  marking  each  question  on  right  margin  and  tor 
writing  value  of  paper  at  the  top  of  first  page  on  right  margin. 

6.  The  name  of  the  grader  should  be  wtltten  on  the  face  of  the  envelope 
containing  the  manuscripts. 

7.  The  Eizamlnlng  Board  desires  to  have  each  paper  graded  accurately 
and  with  entire  fairness  to  the  candidate.  In  Instances  of  doubtful  or  uncer- 
tain value  of  a  discussion,  give  to  the  applicant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

The  questions  deal  with  matter  entirely  within  the  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension of  any  pers(m  reasonably  well  prepared  to  teach  In  any 
public  school  in  Illlnola  It  is  the  duty  of  the  grader  to  give  credit  only 
for  really  good  discussions.  Vague  and  indefinite  statements  offered  n» 
answers  indicate  a  weakness  In  scholarship  that  presages  failure,  should 
the  applicant  be  permitted  to  teach.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  following  points: 

(a)  If  the  question  Is  one  requiring  a  statement  of  certain  facts  and 
data,  does  the  applicant's  statement  contain  the  facts  and  data  required? 

(b)  If  the  question  Is  one  requiring  the  exercise  of  thought  and  Judg- 
ment, does  the  discussion  seem  to  be  based  upon  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
underlying  facts? 

(c)  If  the  question  is  one  In  which  some  liberty  of  thought  and  Judg- 
ment is  allowed,  has  the  applicant  used  good  Judgment  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  material  submitted? 

(d)  Does  the  applicant  use  good  English? 

(e)  Taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  applicant  is  given  but 
an  hour  to  read  and  answer  the  eight  questions  submitted,  does  the  paper 
as  a  whole  show  mental  discipline  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  sufficient  to 
Indicate  his  success  as  a  teacher? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  Whtttenbebg,  Becretarv. 
Springfield,  niinoia,  December  1, 1915, 
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SECRETAEY'S   ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED 

JUNE  30,  1916. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board  for 
Teachers'  County  Certificates. 

Gentlemen:    I  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  and  a 
brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board  in  the 
administration  of  the  certificating  law  during  the  second  year  of  its 
operation,  ended  June  30,  1916. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  Whittenberg^  Secretary. 
December  1,  1916. 

I.  EXAMINATIONS. 
JULY,  1916. 


Grade  of  oertifloate. 


Nomberof 
applicants. 


Number 
suooessful. 


Percent 
8ucoe»fiiI. 


Third  grade 

Second  grade 

First  grade 

Elndormrten-primary 

High  school 

Special 

Supervisory 

Total 


829 

408 

1,663 

536 

63 

88 

0 

6 

19 

14 

21 

13 

3 

2 

2,507 

1,101 

4S.40 
34.29 
6a  81 
66.66 
73.68 
6L9D 
66.66 


43.91 


NOVEMBER,  1915. 


Grade  of  certificate. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
sucoes^ul. 


Third  grade 

Second  grade 

First  grade 

Eindersarten-primary 

High  school 

Special 

Supervisory 

Total 


491 

176 

1,001 

161 

35 

6 

8 

3 

58 

52 

47 

28 

8 

1,643 

426 

35.84 
16.08 
17.14 
37.50 
80.65 
50.57 


25.92 


Note— Of  the  58  applicants  for  high  school  certificate  49  are  college  graduates  and  wrote  the  examin' 
ation  in  pedagogy  only;  nine  wrote  toe  entire  examination.  Of  the  47  applicants  for  spedal  oortificate 
22  filed  certified  credits  except  in  education  and  25  wrote  the  complete  examination. 


MARCH,  1910. 


Grade  of  certificate. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
sucoesful. 


Third  grade 

Second  grade 

First  grade 

Kindergarten-primary 

High  school 

Special 

Supervisory 

Total 


807 

292 

2,285 

532 

66 

25 

16 

6 

39 

31 

34 

23 

7 

2 

3,254 

911 

30.18 
23.28 
ST.  87 
37.50 
79.40 
67.64 
2&57 


27.99 
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In  the  three  examinations  of  the  year  begun  July  1,  1916,  and  ended 
Jane  30,  1916,  the  following  results  are  shown: 


Grade  of  oertifloate. 


Number  of 
appUoants. 


Number 
saooessful. 


Percent 
soooessfol. 


Third  Btde 

aeooDagnde 

Rnt  gride 

KiDdarfBrten-prlmarT 

Hlghaobool 

SpicbL..^ 

Suptrrinrj 

ToUl 


2,127 

870 

4,849 

1,229 

104 

00 

83 

15 

110 

97 

102 

04 

13 

4 

7,404 

2,848 

4a  90 
20.34 
42.07 
4&40 
83.82 
02.74 
8a70 


8L71 


In  the  three  examinations  of  the  year  there  were  7.140  applicants  for 
third,  second  and  first  grade  elementary  certificates.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered in  seven  groups,  according  to  the  amount  of  preparation,  as  follows: 

A.  Two  years'  work  in  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 

B.  One  year's  Work  in  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
C  Four  years  of  secondary  education. 

D.  Three  years  of  secondary  education. 

E.  Two  years  of  secondary  education. 

F.  One  year  of  secondary  education. 

G.  Elementary  school  only. 

APPUCATION8  FOR  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE.  THREE  EXAMINATIONS. 


Group. 


Number  of 
appUoants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
tuccsnful. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

K 

f 

0 

Total 


08 

30 

140 

50 

4,545 

1,584 

027 

131 

589 

114 

413 

88 

806 

170 

7,140 

2,108 

44.11 
36.71 
8485 
20L89 
2L15 
20L09 
2L78 


3a80 


Total  number  of  applicants  in  the  six  cxiiminations  held  during  the  twu 
years  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 


Grade  of  certificate. 


Number  of 
applicants. 


Number 
successful. 


Percent 
successful. 


T^dgrade. 
Stooodgrade 
fbst  glide 
Cnd 

Sgcfaj..... 
BnpsvlsQry 

Total... 


8,208 

1,069 

7,009 

1,002 

250 

78 

44 

17 

154 

99 

141 

85 

17 

0 

11,389 

2,970 

88.32 
21.33 
3a  40 
38.08 
04.28 
0a28 
35.29 


20.12 


II.  CERTIFIED  CREDITS. 

Daring  the  year,  1,865  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  have  filed 
certified  credits  earned  in  a  recognized  normal  school  or  college,  which  have 
been  approved  by  this  office  for  the  grade  of  certificate  applied  for.     The 
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following  statement  shows  the  grade  of  certlflcates  for  which  credits  have 
been  approved  during  the  year: 

Third  grade  102 

Second  grade  S15 

First  grade  511 

Kindergarten — ^Primary    31 

High  school   722 

Special  184 

Total    , .   1365 

Approved  credits  earned  in  Illinois  institutions 1,443 

Approved  credits  earned  in  institutions  outside  of  Illinois 422 

Total 1,865 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  number  and  kind  of  certificates 
issued  in  each  county  in  the  State  during  the  year;  also  whether  by  ex- 
amination or  on  certified  credits.  This  statement  is  made  up  from  the 
records  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  several  counties.  The  total 
number  of  certificates  is  greater  than  the  total  given  in  the  preceding  state- 
ments as  having  passed  the  examinations  of  the  year  for  the  reason  that 
certificates  earned  in  May,  1915  examination  were  not  issued  until  July  1, 
1915.  The  total  number  of  certificates  issued  upon  certified  credits  during 
the  year  is  greater  than  the  number  of  credits  approved  during  the  year 
for  the  reason  that  credits  approved  late  in  the  school  year  are  frequently 
filed  with  the  county  superintendent  after  July  1,  of  the  next  school  year. 
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III.  SUMMARY. 


(1)  First  yeai^-ended  June  30,  1915. 
Number  of  certificates  issued — 

By  exchange 28,887 

By  examination ^ 651 

On  normal  school  or  college  credits 899 


Total 31A59 

Total  number  of  teaching  positions  in.  the  101  counties 22,782 

(2)  Second  year — ended  June  30,  1916. 
Number  of  certificates  Issued — 

By  exchange  (other  states) 159 

By  examination 3,043 

On  normal  school  or  college  credits 1,526 

Registered  or  renewed 25,903 


Total  number  certificates  in  force. . . , 30,631 

Total  number  of  teaching  positions  in  the  101  counties 22,925 

(3)  For  the  two  years — ^per  cent  of  new  certificates  issued  by  examina- 
tion as  compared  with  the  per  cent  issued  upon  certified  credits: 

By  examination —  On  credits- 
Grade  of  certificate.  percent.  percent 

Third   grade 94  6 

Second  grade 84  16 

First  grade 15  85 

Kindergarten-primary   40  60 

High  school 13  87 

Special 40  60 

At  the  time  the  new  certificating  law  became  operative,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  granting  of  low  grade  certificates  to  undergraduates  would  induce 
students  to  quit  normal  school  or  college  and  begin  teaching  before  complet- 
ing the  course.  The  foregoing  statement  shows  that  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  high  grade  certificates  have  been  issued  upon  certified  credits 
than  of  the  low  grade  certificates. 

IV.  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Certificating  Law  provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  honor  State  certificates  issued  in  other  states  provided  they 
were  issued  under  conditions  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  Illinois  State 
Certificates.  Also  that  county  superintendents  may  recognize  and  honor 
county  certificates  coming  from  other  states  under  such  rules  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  examining  board.  Provided  that  certificates  equivalent 
to  an  Illinois  third  grade  or  second  grade  certificate  shall  not  be  subject 
to  recognition. 

In  October,  1915,  this  office  published  Circular  No.  90 — ^Recognition  of 
Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  in  Other  States — 

(Circular  Number  90.) 
Recognition  of  Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  in  Other  States. 

The  Certificating  Law  of  Illinois  provides  that  the  Superintendent  o( 
Public  Instruction  may  recognize  and  honor  State  certificates  issued  In  other 
states,  provided  they  were  obtained  under  conditions  similar  to  those  re- 
quired in  Illinois;  also  that  county  superintedents  may  recognize  and  honor 
any  certificate  of  another  state  obtained  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  Illinois,  under  such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Examining  Board, 
except  that  certificates  the  equivalent  of  the  third  grade  elementary  or 
second  grade  elementary  certificates  shall  not  be  subject  to  recognition. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statutory  provision,  the  Examining  Board 
have  formulated  rules  governing  th^  exchange  of  certificates  issued  in  other 
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stAtes  for  Illinois  bounty  certificates.  For  the  information  of  teachers  com- 
ing from  other  states  who  wish  to  submit  for  recognition  certificates  valid 
ind  in  force  in  some  other  state,  it  seems  advisable  to  preface  the  rules 
with  a  few  concise  but  general  statements  pertaining  to  the  certification  of 
tetehers  In  Illinois. 

OSNEBAL  BTATBMEMT. 

L  No  person  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  In  the  public  schools  of  Illinois 
who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  18  years  and  who  does  not  hold  an  Illinois 
certificate  valid  for  the  grades  and  subjects  which  the  position  requires,  as 
proTided  by  law. 

2.  In  Illinois  there  are  but  two  legally  constituted  certificating  authori- 
ties, namely,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  county 
superintendent  of  each  county.  The  former  is  authorized  to  issue  State 
certificates  (sections  2,  3,  4  and  5);  the  latter  is  authorized  to  issue  county 
certificates  (sections  6  and  7). 

8TATB  CEBTmCATES. 

The  law  provides  but  two  methods  of  obtaining  Illinois  State  certificates: 
(1)  By  sustaining  a  public  examination  in  at  least  three  subjects  and  sub- 
mitting a  thesis  on  some  educational  topic;  graduation  from  a  recognized 
normal  school  or  college  is  required  for  admission  to  the  examination.  (2) 
By  exchange  for  an  equivalent  state  certificate  of  another  state  obtained 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  required  In  Illinois. 

State  certificates  issued  In  other  states,  when  offered  in  exchange  for 
Illinois  State  certificates,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  They  will  be  honored  by  issuing,  without  examination,  an 
equiTslent  Illinois  State  certificate,  provided  they  are  valid  and  in  force  in 
the  state  of  issue  and  provided  they  were  obtained  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  required  in  Illinois.    That  is  to  say: 

1.  That  the  holder  of  such  certificate  is  a  graduate  of  a  recognized 
normal  school  or  college. 

2.  That  in  dbtalning  such  State  certificate,  the  holder  thereof  was  re- 
quired to  sustain  a  public  examination  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  or  other  legally  constituted  State  authority,  equivaleni 
in  character  to  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Illinois  for  Illinois  State  certificates. 

3.  That  the  holder  of  such  State  certificate  submit  evidence  of  at  least 
three  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  sui>ervision. 

Three  kinds  of  State  certificates  are  issued  in  Illinois:  A  four-year 
elementary  school  certificate  valid  for  teaching  and  supervising  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State;  a  four-year  high  school  certificate  valid  for 
teaching  and  supervising  in  any  high  school  in  the  State;  a  four-year  super- 
visory certificate  valid  for  teaching  and  supervising  in  all  grades  of  the 
public  schools  in  any  district  in  the  State.  At  the  time  of  its  expiration, 
upon  evidence  of  successful  teaching  or  supervision  satisfactory  to  ttQ 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  any  four-year  State  certificate  shall 
become  valid  and  be  endorsed  for  life. 

OOimTT  CEBTOICATES. 

The  law  provides  but  three  methods  of  obtaining  county  certificates: 

(1)  By  examination  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  questions 
furnished  and  manuscripts  graded  by  the  Illinois  State  Bxamining  Board. 

(2)  Upon  certified  credits  earned  in  a  recognized  normal  school,  college  or 
special  or  technical  school,  such  credits  to  be  of  the  kind  and  amount  re- 
quired for  the  grade  of  certificate  applied  for  and  approved  by  the  State 
Examining  Board.  (3)  By  exchange  for  an  equivalent  certificate  valid  and 
in  force  in  some  other  state. 

All  county  certificates  in  Illinois,  except  the  third  grade  elementary  cer- 
tificate, are  renewable  indefinitely  and  are  interchangeable  between  the 
counties  of  the  State  and  are  equivalent  to  LIMITED  STATE  CERTIPl- 
CATE8  issued  in  other  states. 
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An  elementary  certificate  and  a  high  school  certificate  limit  the  authority 
of  the  holder  to  teaching  and  supervising  In  certain  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  but  do  not  limit  the  number  of  subjects  which  the  holder  may  teach. 
A  special  certificate  limits  the  authority  of  the  holder  to  teaching  and  super- 
vising only  such  subjects  as  are  named  In  the  certificate,  but  does  not  limit 
the  authority  to  teach  and  supervise  In  any  particular  grade  of  the  public 
school. 

In  dHermlnlng  whether  a  certificate  of  another  state  Is  equivalent  to  an 
Illinois  certificate  of  given  grade,  the  following  questions  should  have  con- 
sideration: 

1.  Is  the  certificate  valid  In  the  state  of  Issue  for  teaching  or  super- 
vising In  the  same  grades  of  school  work  as  the  Illinois  certificate? 

2.  If  the  certificate  was  obtained  by  an  examination,  were  the  questions 
prepared  and  manuscripts  graded  by  state  or  county  authority? 

3.  Do  the  requirements  for  the  certificate  when  obtained  by  examination 
cover  the  same  subjects  or  equivalent  subjects  as  are  required  for  the  Illinois 
certificate? 

4.  If  the  certificate  was  obtained  upon  certified  credits  earned  In  a 
recognized  normal  school  or  college,  are  the  requirements  equivalent  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  certificate? 

5.  Is  the  certificate  valid  in  the  state  of  Issue  for  the  same  number  of 
year  for  which  the  Illinois  certificate  Is  Issued? 

6.  Is  the  certificate  renewable  Indefinitely? 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  points  Is  In  order  of  Importance.  Certifi- 
cates Issued  In  other  states  will  seldom  prove  equivalent  In  every  one  of 
these  points  to  an  Illinois  certificate.  They  may  not  be  Identical  In  more 
than  one  or  two  of  the  six  points  mentioned,  but  the  certificates  submitted 
for  exchange  should  be  equivalent  to  the  Illinois  certificate  desired  In  ex- 
change on  points  1,  2  and  3  at  least. 

County  superintendents  are  authorized  to  honor  certificates  Issued  in 
other  states  that  are  equivalent  to  either  a  first  grade  elementary  certificate, 
a  kindergarten  primary  certificate,  a  high  school  certificate,  a  special  certifi- 
cate, or  a  county  supervisory  certificate,  according  to  the  following  rules: 

BUIJES. 

1.  The  certificate  presented  for  exchange  must  be  valid  and  In  force  in 
the  state  of  Issue  at  the  time  It  Is  submitted. 

2.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  application  for  certificate.  Form  A,  in 
duplicate,  and  a  fee  of  %1, 

3.  Certificates  of  other  states  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  Illinois 
first  grade  elementary  certificate:  (a)  If  obtained  by  an  examination  under 
state  contrbl,  covering  what  is  usually  termed  the  common  branches,  Ehigllsh, 
pedagogy,  civics,  algebra,  general  history  and  at  least  four  natural  sciences; 
graduation  from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  and  one  year  of  teaching 
experience  being  required  for  admission  to  the  examlnaUon.  (b)  If  obtained 
upon  graduation  from  a  recognized  normal  school  or  from  a  recognized 
higher  institution  of  learning  ofTerlng  an  equivalent  preparation. 

4.  Certificates  of  other  states  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  Illinois 
kindergarten  primary  certificate:  (a)  If  obtained  by  an  examination  under 
state  control  covering  English  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  work,  graduation  from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school 
being  required  for  admission  to  the  examination,  (b)  If  obtained  upon 
graduation  from  a  recognized  kindergarten  training  school. 

5.  Certificates  of  other  states  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  an  Illinois 
County  High  School  certificate:  (a)  If  obtained  by  an  examination  under 
state  control,  covering  English,  pedagogy  and  at  least  six  high  school  sub- 
jects; graduation  from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  and  the  completion 
of  at  least  two  years'  work  in  a  recognized  higher  institution  of  learning 
being  required  for  admission  to  the  examination;  (b)  If  obtained  upon 
graduation  from  a  recognized  higher  institution  requiring  four  years  of 
work  of  college  grade. 
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6.  Certificates  of  other  states  may  be  considered  equlyalent  to  an  Illinois 
special  certificate:  (a)  If  obtained  by  an  examination  under  state  control, 
corering  English,  pedagogy  and  the  special  subject  or  subjects  named  in  the 
cerUflcate;  graduation  from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  being  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  examination;  (b)  If  obtained  upon  evidence 
of  two  years'  training  in  a  recognized  higher  institution  in  the  special  sub- 
jects and  in  English  and  pedagogy. 

7.  Limited  state  certificates  of  other  states  authorizing  the  holder  to 
teach  and  supervise  in  any  grade  of  the  public  schools  may  be  considered 
equlyalent  to  an  Illinois  county  supervisory  certificate,  provided  the  require- 
ments for  such  certificate  are:  Graduation  from  a  recognized  normal  school 
or  college  and  two  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  or  supervision. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Illinois  State  Examin- 
ing Board  will  cooperate  with  the  county  superintendents  in  encouraging  the 
free  movement  of  well  trained  and  efficient  teachers  from  state  to  state. 

Fbr  obvious  reasons  it  is  impractical  to  designate  specifically  in  a  cir- 
cular jnst  what  certificates  of  a  given  state  may  be  legally  honored  by  issuing 
in  exchange  therefor  an  Illinois  certificate.  The  labor  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  its  value.  Furthermore,  by  reason 
of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  certificating  laws  of  the  states  such  data  would 
soon  become  inaccurate  and  useless.  The  requirements  and  limitations  of 
teachers*  certificates  vary  greatly  in  different  states.  In  some  instances  these 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  certificate;  in  most  instances,  however,  they  cannot 
be  determined  without  reference  to  the  certificating  law  of  the  state  in  which 
the  certificate  Was  issued.  The  secretary  of  the  Examining  Board  has  access 
to  the  certificating  laws  of  all  the  states  and  will  endeavor  to  answer  in- 
quiries that  may  seem  necessary  concerning  the  recognition  of  certificates 
of  other  states. 

Circular  101. 

Recognized  Higher  Institutions  of  Learning, 

The  certificating  law  provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board  shall  determine  upon  a  standard 
of  equipment,  course  of  study  and  teaching  force  to  be  maintained  by  recog- 
nized normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  special  and  technical  schools. 
In  February,  1916,  the  first  published  list  of  recognized  higher  institutions 
of  learning  of  Illinois  was  published  in  Circular  101.  This  circular  contains 
a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the  standards  required. 

1.  Recognized  normal  schools. 

2.  Recognized  colleges  and  universities. 

3.  Recognized  special  or  technical  schools. 

4.  Recognized  Junior  colleges. 

5.  Recognized  four-year  high  schools. 

A  list  of  each  of  these  classes  of  institutions  also  is  given.    The  entire 
circular  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  L.  Whittenberc,  Secretary. 
Springfield,  III.,  December  i,  1916. 
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ILUNOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  PENSION  AND  RETIREMENT 

FUND. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Hon,  F,  G.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Puilic  Instruction,  Spring- 
field, III 

Deab  Sir  :  As  provided  in  section  10  of  an  act  entitled,  *'An  Act  m 
relation  to  an  Illinois  State  Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund," 
we  hereby  submit  our  first  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1916 : 

1.  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  act  establishing  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement 
Fund  went  into  effect  July  1,  1915.  The  first  meeting  of  the  temporary  board 
of  trustees  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary 
of  State  and  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  was  held  on  July  10.  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  F.  G.  Blair  was  elected  president,  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Moore  of  CarlinviUe  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  Was  held  on  September  ^. 
The  resignation  of  Secretary  R.  C.  Moore  was  accepted  and  Mr.  D.  P.  Nickols 
of  Lincoln  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  on  November  10. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  Rockford 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund.  A  by-law  was  adopted  authorizing  the  president 
to  appoint  the  board  of  canvassers  for  the  election. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  on  January  4,  1916. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  F.  G.  Blair  reported  the  election  of 
members  of  the  permanent  board  of  trustees,  held  on  December  27,  1915. 
Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Thomas,  Rockford,  111.,  was  elected  for  the  three-year  term. 
Miss  Anna  Wright,  Moline,  111.,  for  the  two-year  term.  The  membership  of 
the  third  elective  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  Was  vacant  because  Mr. 
VanCleve  of  Vienna,  who  had  received  a  majority  of  votes  cast  for  this 
office,  was  not  qualified  as  a  contribiitor  when  the  election  was  held. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  permanent  board  of  trustees  was  held  on  Jan- 
uary 6  and  7,  1916,  the  members  being: 

F.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio  member. 

Andrew  Russel,  State  Treasurer,  ex  officio  member. 

Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Thomas. 

Miss  Anna  Wright. 

Superintendent  F.  G.  Blair  was  elected  president,  and  D.  F.  Nickols  was 
appointed  secretary  for  a  three-year  term.  A  resolution  was  adopted  as 
follows:  "All  regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  held  upon 
call  of  the  president,  some  time  within  the  week  next  preceding  the  first  dav 
of  January,  April,  July  and  October." 

On  February  28,  1916,  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
held  to  adopt  rules  governing  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund.  The  rules  as  later  revised 
appear  hereafter. 

Routine  business  only  was  transacted  in  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
which  was  held  on  April  12,  1916. 
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In  the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  June  30,  1916,  Superin- 
tendent D.  Walter.  Potts  of  E^st  St.  Louis  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
ctufled  by  the  ineligibility  of  one  member  elected  in  December  preceding. 

2.  RULES. 

1.  After  filing  a  notice  of  election  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  Act,  together  with  the  required 
proofs  of  service,  no  teacher  may  withdraw  from  such  obligation,  except  as 
proTided  in  section  27  of  said  act. 

2.  Any  person  electing  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  who  desires  to  count  past  services  as  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  twenty-five  year  period,  must  subnait  to  the  board  of 
trustees  an  afildavit  containing  a  schedule  of  service,  made  by  himself, 
together  with  corroborative  affidavit,  or  affidavits,  made  by  another  party  or 
parties. 

The  corroborative  affidavits  may  be  made  by  any  one  of  the  following 
persons: 

(a)  The  present  clerk  of  school  board  in  the  district  where  the  service 
was  rendered. 

(b)  The  present  township  treasurer  in  the  towtiship  where  the  service 
was  rendered. 

(c)  The  present  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  county  where 
the  service  was  rendered. 

Note. — In  case  the  above  mentioned  officials  are  unable,  from  the  records 
in  their  possession,  to  make  such  affidavit,  each  of  them  should  supply  a 
sworn  statement  to  that  effect.    Thereupon  the  affidavits  made  by: 

(d)  Two  reputable  citizens  of  the  district,  preferably  members  of  the 
school  board  when  the  service  was  rendered,  will  be  accepted. 

3.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for  teaching  except  in  public  schools  in  this 
or  other  states.  The  term  "public  schools"  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  defined  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  wliich  is  as 
follows:  1.  It  must  be  supported,  in  the  main,  by  public  revenues,  organized 
and  controlled  by  public  officials.  2.  It  must  be  open  to  all  persons  on  the 
same  condition.  3.  It  must  be  instructed  by  teachers  who  are  legally 
authorized  to  teach  that  particular  grade  of  work  and  to  draw  public  funds. 

When  teaching  was  actually  done  and  payment  made  for  such  service 
by  the  local  governing  body,  the  teacher  shall  be  credited  on  affidavits  of 
service  as  provided  in  Rule  2. 

4.  The  expression,  "legal  school  year  at  the  time  and  place  where  said 
service  was  rendered"  (section  25d),  shall  be  understood  to  mean  the  number 
ci  months  constituting  a  school  year  during  which  school  was  in  session  in 
any  district,  as  legalized  by  the  school  law"  of  Illinois.  , 

The  minimum  length  of  a  school  year  in  Illinois  prior  to  July  1,  1899, 
was/lve  months;  from  July  1,  1899  to  July  1,  1915;  six  months;  since  July  1, 
1915,  seven  months. 

When  the  length  of  the  school  3^ar  in  any  district  did  not  meet  the 
State  requirements,  the  number  of  months  required  by  the  State  law  at  that 
time  will  be  taken  as  the  number  of  months  constituting  a  full  school  year. 
Credit  will  be  apportioned  accordingly. 

No  more  than  one  year's  credit  shall  be  given  for  service  rendered 
between  July  1  of  any  year  and  July  1  of  the  following  year. 

5.  No  credit  shall  be  given  for  a  leave  of  absence  unless  it  is  officially 
granted  by  the  school  board  and  a  signed  statement  by  the  clerk  of  said 
board  is  supplied  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  pension  fund.  A  record  of 
attendance,  signed  by  the  proper  officials  of  institutions  where  professional 
preparation  was  obtained,  must  also  be  submitted  to  the  pension  board. 

No  credit  shall  be  granted  for  a  leave  of  absence  prior  to  July  1,  1916. 

6.  Minor  absences  from  duty  on  account  of  illness  will  be  counted  as 
time  taught  providing  regular  assessments  are  paid. 

7.  No  teacher  may  elect  to  become  a  contributor  under  the  law  unless 
such  teacher  was  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  when  the  law 
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went  into  effect,  or  has  resumed  teaching  in  the  State  since  that  time 
Every  teacher  must  he  under  employment  at  the  tims  of  9uch  election, 

8.  If,  after  teaching  twenty-five  years,  a  teacher  is  not  fifty  years  of  age. 
he  may  cease  teaching  and  upon  reaching  the  age  of  fifty,  be  officially  retired 
and  receive  the  annuity,  providing  he  has  complied  with  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Pension  Act.  Any  teacher  m>ay  he  retired,  whether  he  is  teaching  at 
the  tim^  of  his  retirement  or  not,  providing  he  has  met  all  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  law, 

9.  Any  person  retiring  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  the 
first  payment  of  the  annuity  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  quarter  succeed- 
ing. Such  first  payment,  however,  shall  be  scaled  down  to  cover  the  actual 
time  intervening  between  the  date  of  retirement  and  the  date  of  payment 
Provided,  that  the  hoard  of  trustees  will  not  retire  any  teacher  in  actual 
service  unless  the  hoard  of  education  of  the  district  approves  his  resignation. 

10.  Whenever  an  annuitant  re-enters  upon  the  work  of  teaching,  his 
annuity  shall  cease  while  he  is  so  engaged.  However,  if  school  work  was  not 
resumed  at  the  beginning  of  a  quarter,  his  annuity  will  be  paid  up  to  the 
time  he  begins  teaching,  provided  that  no  annuitant  may  retire  at  the  end 
of  any  school  year  and  re-enter  upon  the  work  of  teaching  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  in  order  to  obtain  annuity  during  vacation. 

11.  Any  person  who  retires  under  the  disability  clause  shall  furnish  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  pension  fund,  at  least  once  a  year,  with  a  certificate 
by  a  reputable  physician  attesting  continued  disability. 

12.  Any  teacher  applying  for  a  refund  as  provided  in  section  27,  shall 
furnish  with  such  application,  receipts  given  by  school  boards  for  the 
amounts  deducted  from  his  salary,  and  the  receipts  for  any  payment  made 
directly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  pension  fund. 

8.  SUMMARY  OP  OPINIONS  PROM  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL. 

1.   STATUS  OF  BEGINNING  TEACHERS. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  a  beginning  teacher  who  entered 
into  a  contract  before  July  1,  1915,  had  the  right  of  election  in  the  matter 
of  becoming  a  contributor  to  the  fund. 

Answer.— "It  is  my  opinion,  speaking  specifically  with  reference  to  your 
question,  that  a  person  who  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  teach  before 
July  1,  1915,  but  did  not  enter  upon  his  duties  as  such  teacher  until,  say. 
September  1,  1915,  is  within  the  class  of  teachers  who  have  the  privilege 
of  election  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  act  or  not,  under  section  15." 

3.   QUAUMCATIONS  FOB  TRUSTEES. 

One  of  the  candidates  for  trustee  had  not  filed  his  notice  of  election  to 
become  a  contributor  to  the  pension  fund  before  the  time  for  filing  petitions 
expired.  The  question  was  asked  if  such  a  person  was  eligible  under  the  law 
to  be  a  candidate  for  member  of  said  board. 

Answer. — **The  essential,  material  restriction  is  that  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  to  the  effect  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  trustee,  <me 
must  be  a  contributor  or  annuitant  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

"If  the  person  elected  is  such  contributor  or  annuitant  at  the  time  of 
the  election  he  is,  in  that  particular,  qualified  to  serve  as  such  trustee. 

"If  one  who  is  not  a  contributor,  or  annuitant,  should  be  nominated  and 
elected  to  the  office  of  trustee  of  said  fund,  the  fact  that  he  is  not  a  con- 
tributor, or  annuitant,  would  furnish  grounds  for  successfully  contesting 
his  right  to  hold  such  office.  If  such  contest  should  arise  its  determination 
would  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  courts  possessing  the  necessary  judicial 
powers." 

2.   STATUS    OF    TBACHEBS    UNDEB    LOCAL    PENSION    AND    BETIBEMENT    FUNDS,    UPOX 
BEING  MEBQED  WITH  THE  STATE  TEACHEBS'  PENSION  AND  BETIBEMENT  FUND. 

As  provided  in  section  35,  the  Rockford  and  Oak  Park  Teachers'  Pension 
and  Retirement  Funds  became  a  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Pension 
and  Retirement  Fund;  whether  or  not  the  contributors  to  said  fund  had  the 
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right  of  election  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1915,  Was 
answered  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Answer. — ^"Section  35  applies  to  those  teachers  who  have  contributed  to 
teachers'  retirement  funds  at  the  time  the  act  becomes  operative,  and  con- 
templates that  such  teachers  shall  by  election  become  entitled  to  participate 
In  said  funds,  and  if  such  teachers  be  annuitants  under  the  prior  fund,  they 
shall  become  annuitants  under  the  fund  created  by  this  act" 

In  other  words,  only  one  election  is  given,  and  when  a  teacher  who  has 
contributed  to  a  retirement  fund  elects  to  come  under  this  act,  such  election 
is  the  only  one  to  which  the  teacher  is  entitled. 

4.   CONTBIBUTOB   DEFINED. 

Does  one  become  a  contributor  in  the  meaning  of  the  law  when  he 
notifies  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  local  board  that  he  elects  to  become  a 
contributor,  or  is  it  necessary  that  he  shall  prove  his  years  of  service  and 
be  classified  so  that  the  amount  which  he  is  to  contribute  may  be  certified 
to  the  board  which  is  to  deduct  from  his  salary? 

Answer. — **It  is  my  opinion  that  one  is  not  a  contributor  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  word,  as  used  in  the  act  here  under  consideration,  until  notice 
of  election  has  been  filed  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  fund,  and  until 
proof  of  service  has  been  made  to  the^  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the 
trostees  and  notice  of  election  with  evidence  of  such  proof  of  service  fur- 
nished to  the  employing  board/ 
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6.   NOT  SUBJECT  TO  STATE  CIVIL  BEBVICE  LAW. 

The  legal  status  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  and 
Retirement  Fund  and  employes  of  said  board  was  ruled  upon  by  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Answer. — "In  view  of  the  decisions  and  statutes  above  cited,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  the  examining  board  are  not  State  officers,  and  that  their 
employes  are  not  State  employes,  and  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 
the  State  Civil  Service  Law." 

6.   SUBSTITUTB  TEA.CHIMO. 

The  status  of  a  substitute  teacher  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pension 
Law  was  the  subject  of  another  inquiry. 

Answer. — ^"You  will  note  that  section  15  of  the  statute  does  not  qualify 
or  limit  the  kind  of  a  teacher  that  is  to  be  employed.  A  substitute  teacher 
would  seemingly  be  as  much  included  in  this  act  as  any  other  teacher,  and 
may,  under  certain  conditions,  as  often  teach  as  what  might  be  termed  a 
regular  teacher.  The  substitute  teacher  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time 
actually  to  go  into  the  schoolroom  and  teach,  and  Is  authorized  by  law  to 
do  so^  if  she  has  a  legal  valid  certificate  to  teach  and  has  been  regularly 
and  legally  employed  so  to  do,  and  as  long  as  she  occupies  a  position  of  a 
substitute  teacher,  she  is  actually  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  and  under  the  language  of  section  13  of  the  act  above  quoted 
would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund." 

7.  LEGAL  BE8IDENCE  OF  ANNUITANTS. 

Whether  or  not  an  annuitant  must  reside  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
legal  meaning  of  residence  was  next  asked. 

Answer. — "Words  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature  are  presumed  to  be  used 
in  their  usual  and  ordinary  sense.  The  word  'resident'  was  evidently  used  in 
its  ordinary  and  usual  sense,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  indicating  a 
contrary  intention.  To  make  a  person  a  'resident,'  as  used  in  section  25,  it 
is  not  enough  that  he  be  physically  present  in  this  State,  but  he  must  have 
established  a  permanent  abode  in  this  SUte,  to  which  when  he  is  absent, 
he  has  the  intention  to  return." 
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8.  NO  BEFUND  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH. 

The  question  of  refunding  to  relatives  the  difference  between  what  the 
deceased  annuitant  received  and  what  he  paid  in  was  answered  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

Answer. — ^"'Replying,  I  will  say  that  the  act  in  question  does  not  make 
provision  for  the  return  of  the  amount  paid  In  by  an  annuitant  except  as 
provided  in  section  27  and  section  27  would  not  include  an  annuitant  who 
was  killed  or  dies.  Whether  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  annuitant  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  paid  in  and  the 
amount  of  payment  or  payments  received  is  a  matter  which  rests  with  the 
Legislature  and  in  the  act  in  question,  the  Legislature  has  apparently  made 
no  provision  for  a  refund.' 
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4.  STATEMENT  OF  STATISTICS. 

During  the  year  fifteen  hundred  teachers  elected  to  come  under  the  pro- 
visions and  filed  affidavits  in  proof  of  past  service.  One  thousand  six  hun- 
dred seventeen  beginning  teachers  came  under  the  law  by  compulsion.  One 
teacher  ceased  teaching  and  was  granted  a  refund  of  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  contributed,  as  provided  in  section  27. 

The  full  annuity  of  four  hundred  dollars  (^400)  per  annum  was  granted 
to  three  hundred  one  (301)  persons,  retirement  taking  effect  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  Of  this  number,  seventy-six  (76)  were  men  and  two  hundred 
twenty-five  (225)  were  women.  Two  of  the  number,  one  woman  and  one 
man,  died  during  the  year.  Disability  annuities,  retirement  taking  effect 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  were  granted  to  twenty  (20)  persons,  two  men 
and  eighteen  women. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  annuitants  by  counties: 
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County. 

Full 
annuity. 

DlsabiUty. 

Total. 

County. 

FuU 
annuity. 

DlsabiUty. 

TotaL 

U, 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Adams 

1 

23 

1 

25 

Henderson ....... 

Alexander 

Henry 

0 

1 
1 

9 

Bond 

1 

1 

Iroquois 

1 

Boone 

Jftclrsonxxx  X 

1 

2 

,2 

1 

3 

Brown 

3 

1 

3 

4 

Jasper 

1 

3 

Bureau 

3 

Jefferson .  * . . . . . . » 

1 
1 
8 
1 
7 

3 

Calhoun 

Jersey 

2 

CarroU 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
5 
2 

JoDavtess 

...... 

8 

Caw 

...... 

2 
1 
8 

1 

Johnson ,   . 

1 

...... 

...... 

2 

Champaign 

Chrlsdan 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Kane 

7 

Clark 

1 

Kendall 

...... 

1 

Clay 

ITtjOT... 

11 
5 
6 
1 
5 
3 
6 
3 

11 

Clinton 

Lake 

1 
2 

6 

Coles 

1 
10 

1 

15 
1 

T^aSalle 

8 

Cook 

3 

1 

2 

Lawrence ........ 

1 

Crawford 

Lee 

1 

6 

Cumberland 

Livingston 

3 

DeKalb 

3 



1 

4 

Ti-omn ..... 

1 

7 

DeWltt 

Mot)(mougfa 

3 

Douglas... 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

McHenry 

Dul^ 

1 

McI/eanT . .  x .   .  . 

2 
2 

10 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
3 

1 

13 

Edgar 

MaoQD 

4 

Edwards 

Macoui^ 

1 

Effingham 

Fayelto 

1  .         2 

8 

Madison 

3 

1 

8 

Marlon 

2 

Ford 

2 

2 
2 

7 

1 

2 

Franklin 

1 
3 

1 

Mason 

2 

5 

Fulton 

Massac 

Gallatin 

Menard . . » . . .  x  x  x 

1 

2 

4 
2 

1 
1 

3 

Qreene 

2 

2 

Mercer 

4 

Qrundy 

Monroe 

8 

1 

5 

Hamiltcn 

2 
6 

2 
6 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

2 

Hancock 

1 

Hardin .... 

Moiuttto 

1 

1 

1 
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Coantj. 

FuU 
annuity. 

Disability. 

Total. 

Coiinty. 

Pull 
annuity. 

DisabiUty. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Ogle 

Stark 

rvora 

2 

'  '  2 
2 

4 
10 

Stephemon 

Tazewell 

2 

8 
1 

10 

Pbht.  ........... 

2 
3 

4 

1 

Piatt 

...... 

2 

Union 

2 
3 
1 

2 

Pike 

4 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

3 

Pope 

1 

2 

Pnuuki 

Warren 

1 
2 
...... 

4 

1 

Pp*i»»Ti   , . 

1 

1 

Washington 

Wayne 

1 
2 

3 

Randolph 

1 

8 

Ridiland 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

12 
4 

2 

13 
8 
1 
5 

White 

1 

Rocklslmd 

Whiteside 

Will 

2 

ft 

St.CJair 

HAifno 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

1 
1 

1 

Swufafnnn  .    ,. ,.  ^  i 

5 

4 

5 

Sdiuyler 



Seott  . 

. .  ... 

Total 

Sbtibj 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

76 

225 

2 

18 

321 

PERSONS  RETIRED  ON  FULL  ANNUITY  DURING  THE  YEAR  JULY  1,  1916,  JUNE  30,  1916. 


Name. 


Address. 


Date  of 
retirement. 


Adams,  Effle  A , 

Adams,  Josephine 

ADen,0«orge  W 

ABm,  W.L 

Andrew,  AdeUa  L 

Andrews,  Fannie  M 

Arnold,  John  F 

Atkinson,  Ella , 

Bailey,  Minnie  £ , 

Batnum.  Mrs.  Harriet 

Baker,  Rena 

Barlow,  Cornelia 

Barr,  Allee  J 

Belden,  Florence  A 

Bennett,  Alice 

Bennett,  Clara 

Benoist.  Ellen  L 

Bernard,  Bffie  A 

Bernard,  Helen  E 

Blair,  Mary  F 

Bledsoe,  John  H 

Bowman,  Henry  B 

Breed,  Lena  M 

Breed,  Loella 

Britten,  Irene 

Brown,  Susie 

Brown,  W.J 

Brondage,  Eleanor 

BnintoD,  Ines 

Burke,  Li^ 

Boms,  Z.T. 

Bartdb,  Mrs.  Francelia. . . 

Burton,  Jacob  D 

Bosiek,  George  H 

Bywater,  Frances  £ 

Gabow,AnnaM 

CaldwelLJohn 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Henrietta. 
CampbelL  Louisa  Jane. . . 

Carcy.iUIaM 

Carl,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  M 

Carr,  Bertha  L 

Canon,  Anna  L 

Gvaon,  Annie 

Charles,  Louis 

ChawgOyMrs.  Louisa B... 


2531  Maine  St.,  Quincy 

2531  Maine  St.,  Quincy 

Lewistown 

Sheller 

921  First  At.,  Rockford 

314  N.  7th  St.,  MarshaU 

Newton 

730J  N.  5th  St.,  Quincy 

Taylor  Springs 

1025  E.  Main  St.,  Ohiey 

914  N.  4th  St..  Quincy 

Highland  Park 

Moiine. 

1633  Chicago  At.,  ETanston. . . 

Fairbury 

Falrbury. 

Bunker  Hill 

6224  Broadway,  Quincy 

522}  Broadway,  Quincy 

106  Oglesby  At.,  Lincoln 

Woodlawn 

Marshall 

411  Park  At.,  Princeton 

411  West  Park  St.,  Princeton. 

Louisrille 

149  Clark  At.,  Freeport 

Carbondale 

Malta 

332  S.  Sycamore  St^Centralia. 
316  N.  County  St.,  Waukegan. 

CoUax 

Morrison 

LouisTille 

BelleTllle 


Quincy. 

304  S.  Tremont  St.,  Eewanee. . . 

Farmington 

2908  Washington  Boul.,  Chicago. 

HanoTer 

Perry 

Atlanta 

Freeburg 

315  E.  Second  St.,  Dixon 

Warner 

Makanda 

327  Washington  St.,  Dundee 


Apr. 

June 

May 

June 

June 

June 

Mar. 

June 

Dec. 

May 

June 

Dec. 

May 

June 

Mar. 

May 

Mar. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Dec. 

Feb. 

June 

May 

Apr. 

Apr. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Apr. 

June 

June 

June 

May 

May 

May 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

Jime 


21, 1916 
20, 1916 
80, 1916 
29, 1916 
16, 1916 
9,  1916 
1, 1916 
16, 1916 

10. 1915 

31. 1916 
23, 1916 

7. 1915 
26, 1916 

9. 1916 
13, 1916 
26, 1916 
24, 1916 
31, 1915 
31, 1915 

6. 1915 

1. 1916 
13,  1916 

24. 1915 

19. 1916 
16, 1916 
19, 1916 
10, 1916 
27,  1916 

7,  1916 

23,  1916 

2,  1916 

9, 1916 

5, 1916 

24, 1916 

16,  1916 

9  1916 

18. 1916 

31,  1916 

31,  1916 

10, 1916 

29,  1915 

27,  1916 

19,  1916 

26, 1916 

12, 1916 

3, 1916 
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PERSONS  RBTIBBD  ON  FULL  ANNUITY-Cantinued. 


Name. 


Address. 


Dftteof 
retireineot. 


Chubbuck,  J.  C 

Clark,  Florenee  J 

Clark,  LUflan  E 

CUkeman,  Vemi  A.,  Mr 

Coffman,  0.  B 

Colbert,  Charles  E 

Coleman,  Miranda 

Collins,  James  Edward 

Collinson,  Jessie  M 

Colyer,  J.  W 

Copp,  Louisa  M.,  Mrs 

Corbyn,  Edith 

Cottman,  Eleanor 

Courtney,  Nellie  Loretta 

Cover,  Mrs.  Sarah  J 

Crabs,  Elda 

Crane.  Jennie  M 

Crawford,  Henry 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Jennie 

Crenshaw,  Mrs.  Sara  A 

Crocjkett,  Mary  M 

Cnize,  Joseph  F 

Cmran,  AmosD 

DauEherty,  L.C , 

Davies,  Harriet  M 

Davis,  Edith 

DemiKMy,  Mrs.  Nellie  M 

Derrick,  Ida  Allene 

Dewey,  Belle  F 

Dickson,  James  M 

Drake,  J.  C 

Dresser,  Jessie  F 

Drary,  MaryE 

Dudgeon,  Jane  E 

Dunn,  Susie  I 

Dyer,  Frances 

Eaton,  William  D 

Edgar,  Lottie 

Emott,  Amanda 

Empson.  W.  J 

Evans,  Robert  B 

Ferguson,  James  J 

Ferrler,  Mattie 

Ferris,  Daniel  W 

Field,  Henry  L 

Finn.  Jefferson  T 

Fitzammons,  Mrs.  Louisa 

Foley,  Elizabeth , 

jToitz,  Mrs.  JS.  o«. ............ ...... 

Foltz,  Anna 

Foote,  Mrs.  Jennie 

Freeman,  Emily , 

Frick,  MathUda 

Fuller,  Emily  L 

Gallai^er.  Katherlne  A 

Gardner,  Margaret  F 

Gibbs,  Jesse  T 

Gillespie,  Matthew  C 

Gillespie,  Mary 

Gillespie,  Mary  A 

Goddard.  Mary  E 

Goudy,  Belle  P 

Grade,  Essie  H.  Mrs 

Graham,  Bertha  L 

Gransden,  Sllena 

Graves,  Addie  M 

GrifBth,  LinH 

Groves,  Mabel 

Gummersheimer,  Mrs.  Albertine. . . 

Hadley,  J.J 

Hague,  Frances  M 

Halbower,  JuUa 

Hallowell,  Annie  M 

Hanawalt,  Emma 

Hanks,  Catherine 

Hansen,  William  J 


Gibson  City 

423  S.  Second  St.,  Dekalb 

Galesburg 

623  Kilbum  Av.,  Rookford 

Pana 

Moweaqua 

Lewistown 

Chambersburg 

116  Marion  St.,  Oak  Park 

Palestine 

843  20th  St.,  Rook  Island 

823  Broadway,  Quincy 

206N.26thSt.,§Stocy 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Barrington 

Tunnel  Hill 

R.  F.  D.  No.6,  Aledo 

506  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Bloomington. 

Mt.  Sterling 

McLeansboro 

Carbondale 

823  Broadway,  Quincy 

Raymond 

Bristol 

1138  Second  Av.,  Rock  Island 

Galena 

Milan 


1708  Bacon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Quincy , 

Ottawa 

Mt.  Vernon 

Ordiardville 

1012  Grant  Ave.,  Rookford 

Waterloo 

Ottawa 

1507  N.  'sthSt.V  Qxdney.','. '.  * '. '. !  !*.!!!!;!.'!  .* 

222  Broadway,  Iino(dn 

319  N.  Line  St.,  DuQuoin 

Oakdale 

464  S.  Main  St.,  Tuscola 

Harrisburg 

Fairfield 

Robinson 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Adams 

New  Douglas 

Effingham 

Bureau 

1401 E.  State  St.,  Rookford 

629  Prairie  Av.,  Decatur 

Fowler 

35  N.  Favette  St.,  Carthage 

McLeansDoro 

1111 16th  St.,  Rock  Island 

82  Carroll  St.,  Freeport 

512  8.  Cedar  St.,  Galesbnrg 

230  Burton  St.,  Aurora 

Galena 

OkawviUe 

Dexter 

6111  Greenwood  A  v.,  Seattle,  Washington 

1416  Asbuiy  Av.,  Evanston 

521  Main  St.,  Evanston 

1414N.  Lee  St.,  Bloomington 

655  8.  West  St.,  Jacksonville 

Westfield 

216N.  Galena  Av.,  Freeport 

614N.  13th  St.,  East  St.  Louis 

Danville 

Sidney 

BeUevllle 

Pocahontas 

1290  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg 

Warsaw , 

757  Sheridan  Road.  Waukegan 

303  8. 4th  St.,  Rookford 

Albany 

503  E.  B.  St.,  BeUeviUe 


Jan. 

Mar. 

Dec 

June 

May 

Apr. 

May 

May 

June 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

June 

May 

June 

May 

May 

Mar. 

June 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Dec 

May 

Feb. 

May 

June 

June 

Jan. 

Apr. 

June 

May 

Dec 

Mar. 

May 

Jan. 

May 

Jan. 

June 

Mar. 

Feb. 

June 

June 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Mar. 

Adt. 

May 

May 

Dec. 

June 

Dec 

June 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Feb. 

June 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

Dec 

Dec. 

May 

Apr. 

Mi^ 

June 

Apr. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 


1, 1916 

7, 1916 
22,liU 

1,1916 
10,1916 

6,1916 
20,1916 
39.1916 

16.1916 

5^1916 
24,  1915 
16,  1916 
30.  1916 
28,  1916 

19  1916 
30,  1916 

9,  1916 
ao,  1916 
26,  1916 
23,1916 

16  1916 
26,  1916 
28,  1916 

8,  1915 
13,  1916 

24,  1916 
23,  1916 
16,1916 
23,1916 

4,  1916 
16»1916 

30,  1915 
n.  1916 
24,1915 

1, 1916 

31,  1916 
1, 1916 

19,  1916 

1, 1916 

30, 1915 

7, 1916 

26,1916 

1,1916 

1,  1916 

16,  1916 

20,1916 

30,  1915 

25,  1916 
1,  1916 

12^1916 
26,1916 

17. 1915 

16. 1916 
23,1915 
17, 1916 
10, 1916 

1,  1916 
12, 1916 
21, 1916 
16, 1916 
28,1916 
27,1915 
27, 1916 
10,1915 
24,1915 
16. 1916 

1, 1916 
12,  1916 
24, 1916 
28,1916 

2, 1916 
21, 1916 
23,1916 
15,1916 
15,  1916 
23,1916 
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PERSONS  RBTIBBD  ON  FULL  ANNUITY-Cootiiraed. 


Name. 


Address. 


Date  of 
retiremeot. 


Bart,  Hanaret 

HartWt.  laaae  N 

Barrej,  Fannie 

Hasbrouck,  Josephine . . . 

Hatch,  ElisabetfiH 

Hawks,  OvmiC 

Head,  DtanaB 

Heckman,  ^^n.  Grace  C. 
Hallpenstell,  Augusta. . . 

Halper,  Elise  L 

Hen^,  Wm.  R 

BsndenoD,  M.  E. ....... 

Heory,  Lorenso  D 

Hardman,  Florence 

H^bee^lTa 

Hflj,  Hemy  L 

Hllller,  Jennie  E 

Hfaies,  Nannie  II 

Holbrook.  Mrs.  AJpiesC. 

Hortoo,  Clara  O 

Hooav,  LoraE 

Howerter,  John  P 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Amanda. 

Honins,  Oeorte 

HaSck.XliceA 

Hmisaker.  W.  F 

HnstflD,  Sarah 

Jaeoba^MaryA 

JaBMSyMaryl 

KaUej^W.A 

Ksmiady.  L.  T 

KmwfBj,  Mary  B 

Homer  H 

.Margaret.. 

JaoobB 

Kohn*  £mma 

Lane,  Mrs.  Emma  D 

T*nnam,  Mrs.  Johanna. . 

Laober,  Bmma 

WallaoeG... 


LevLMrs.£tnhaM. 

Lewbp  MatieE 

Lock,  George  Crms 

Luther,  Martin 

MarshalLEbie 

Martin,  Kate  L 

Martin,  UUian  E 

Martin,  W.H 

Marts,  Ella 

MoOoekle,  Delia 

McDermott,  Mary 

McMechan.  Martha 

MeMillen,  Frank 

MePberrcn,  William  A 

McReynolds.  Elfai 

McWayne,  Ellen 

Meade,  David 

Medm,  Margaret  D 

Millen,  Elizabeth 

Miller,  Edward  H 

Miller,  Mrs.  Lottie  McKee. 

MHler,  Manaret  Scott 

Mitchell,  Cfiulbel  B.  Mrs. . 

Mitchell,  Elisabeth 

Moore,  Mary  E 

Moran,  Kathenne  A 

Morris,  Elisabeth  M 

Morse,  Harriet 

Moyer,  J.  S. 


MosUer,  William 

MnlMdy,Catherine  E 

Mullen,  CMra  B 

MaDdelLC.W 

Ujwn,  Edward  C 

Nelson,  Marion 

Nonis,  Hetta 


Galena 

Petersburg 

Farmlngtoo 

Effingham 

Kirkland. 

Toneka 

3407  Maine  St.,  <^oy 

1018  Harlem  BoiD^  Rockford 

346  23d  St.,  Rock  Island 

Heniy 

Dundee 

Chrisman 

Allendale,  R.  R.  No.  3 

Mt.  Vernon 

Sherrard 

Hecker 

LaHarpe 

Avenue  House,  Evanston 

038  N.  Crawford  At.,  Dixon 

643  N.  Cherry  St.,  Galesburg 

Lena 

Flatt 

Pontiao 

DuQuoin 

Lewistown 

038  B.  St.,  S.  W.,  Wash.  D.  C 

Mendoo 

Hamilton 

Waterloo 

Gorerille 

New  Douglas 

317  Brady  At.,  East  St.  Louis 

EvanstOD 

1106  N.  E.  8t^  Bloomington 

316  Pleasant  St^  Freeport 

119  Shiekl  St.,  Ft.  Cofflns,  Colo. . . 

Logan,  Iowa 

Auburn 

1723  Second  St.,  Peru 

Fulton 

014  E.  Daltoo  St.,  Spokane,  Wash 

Warren 

Kinderhook 

Geneseo 

410  S.  Washington  St.,  Abingdon. 

Morrison 

630  Mulberry  St.,  Rookford 

GoreTille 

Ehnwood 

500  N.  Linden  St.,  Normal 

009  N.  Lee  St.,  Bloomington 

Ursa 

Mt.  Sterling 

Chapin 

Granite  City , 

152  First  St.,  BaUTia , 

809  W.  Vorhees  St..  DanTllle 

1827  Sixth  At.,  McJine 

703  AlbT  St.,  Alton 

RantouJ 

Foun tarn  Green 

400  S.  Geneseo  St.,  Morrison 

191  Jackson  St.,  Freeport 

GnggsTiUe 

111515th  St.,  Moline 

383  Pleasant  St.,  Freeport 

Amboy 

314  Mason  St.,  Normal 

Fultoo 

R.  Box  No.  51,  Lenzburg 

GriggsTille 

Macomb 

Benton 

Mt.  Carroll 

340  Linnens  At.,  Galesburg 

119  Park  Place,  Oak  Park 


Jan. 
May 
May 

May 
May 
May 

Feb. 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Aw. 

May 

Deo. 

Apr. 

May 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

May 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

June 

May 

Jan. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Feb. 

May 

Apr. 

Dec 

June 

June 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Not. 

June 

May 

June 

June 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

June 

Dec. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

May 

Mar. 

Mar. 

May 

June 

Feb. 

June 

May 

Feb. 

May 

Mar. 

Feb. 

June 


30,1910 
1, 1910 
18, 1910 
81, 1910 
31. 1910 
33, 1910 
18, 1910 
30. 1916 
6, 1910 
1, 1910 
39,191t 
1, 1910 
38,1910 
31, 1910 
38,1916 
39, 1910 
0,1910 
1, 1910 
3, 1910 
1, 1910 
1, 1910 
1, 1910 
3. 1916 
31, 1910 
19, 1910 
10, 1916 
14, 1910 
1, 1910 
31, 1910 
1, 1910 
1, 1910 
33, 1910 
30, 1910 
39, 1910 
18, 1910 
38,1910 
31, 1916 
0, 1910 
10, 1910 
34, 1910 
30, 1916 
3, 1910 
30, 1916 
6, 1910 
36, 1910 
9, 1910 
30,1916 
37, 1910 
19, 1910 
3,1910 
16, 1916 
31, 1916 
31, 1910 
31, 1910 
19, 1910 
33, 1910 
36,1916 
13, 1910 
31, 1910 
1, 1910 
9, 1910 
16, 1910 
10, 1910 
19, 1910 
30, 1910 
11, 1910 
9, 1910 
10. 1910 
36, 1916 
1, 1916 
19,  1916 
36,  1916 
31. 1916 
31, 1916 
7, 1916 
16,  1910 


PERSONS  RETIBED  ON  FULL  ANNUITY-Contlnued. 


Nung. 

Addnn. 

Date  or 

1 

Itoj 

s 
i 

JUr. 

i 

i 

June 

?1 
K 

1 

1 

Miiy 
Dec. 

UST. 

K 

si 

JIUM 

'S. 

?s 

ffflS 

ftR,  B.  litSt.,  Odva 

K;ffiS.fSSiaS":;;::;;::;::::::;:::::::: 

•^MS!! 

??■!!!!! 

loe  N.  Eliwi^  8t„  Peiiii 

■MS 

€»SN!wtaitoiwAT;,"ai^ 

IS.  »is 

aUbertARl<!htai.dSl.,8wai^BBil'i^lta 

ss 

PBB80N8  BXTIBSD  ON  FDLL  ANNUITY- 


KUIM. 

i                      .»-. 

Dilaof 

■    14,1818 

SffiV'Siik^ 

n-is! 

WotKilt,  lluyS 

a    i,ms 

olil,^B.     

il.,Konn«l 

1 

PERSONS  RETIBBD  UNDBB  THE  DI8ABIUTY  CLAUSE  DURtNO  THE  YBAB  JULY  ],' 
WW,  TO  JUNE  X,  Hid. 

Num. 

Addiwi. 

DaMot 

Year,  of 

NTvlae. 

Alwood 

NBwtmi 
nuchl 

Towud 

Ui7   is.igii 
Apr.    s,'  1911 

FiMbwg,  Mn.  AimuU.... 

«1<I 

)(£  iJJSJS 

git 

iSl?U"'"- "■•■ 

Lovlii(l 

Apr,    10,»1B 

TBB  MIKBI  or  TKI 

DEATHS. 

u  Airouow 

»■ 

^:::=:= 

M» 

5.  FINANCIAL  STATKMKNT. 
The  first  funds  were  recetvod  on  November  11,  191E,  when  the  secretary 
of  the  Rockford  board  of  education  turned  over  the  funds  of  the  former 
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Rockford  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  a  cash  balance  of  $4,990.38  and  notes  for 
$11,800,  secured  by  real  estate  mortgages.  In  the  financial  statement  below 
the  amount  of  these  notes  appears  as  an  entry  both  under  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements as  notes  In  lieu  of  cash.  On  December  7,  1915,  the  Oak  Park 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund  consisting  of  a  cash  balance  of  $1,696.28  was  turned 
over  to  the  board. 

The  sum  of  $8,528.08  was  expended  in  payment  of  annuities  falling  due 
during  the  year.  The  financial  statement  takes  no  account  of  liabilities  In 
the*  form  of  annuity  payments  covering  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  and 
falling  due  on  July  1,  1916,  nor  of  assets  in  the  form  of  accrued  interest  on 
investments.  The  first  amounted  to  approximately  $18,000.  The  second  was 
a  relatively  small  amount 

The  allotment  from  the  school  fund  for  the  year  is  entered  as  $145,955.22. 
Later  it  was  found  that  $2,408.12,  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  Peoria 
Teachers'  Pension  Fund  had  been  included.  When  the  error  was  corrected 
the  actual  amount  obtained  from  this  source  was  $143,547.10. 

FINA17CIAL    STATEMENT    FOE   THE    TEAE   ENDING    JUNE    30,    1916. 

Receipts, 

Back  assessments $126,590.00 

Interest  on  back  assessments 50,093 .32 

Allotment  from  school  fund 145.955 .  22 

Interest  on  investments 522 .00 

Cash  balance  from  Rockford  fund 4.990.38 

Notes  from  Rockford  in  lieu  of  cash 11,800.00 

Cash  balance  from  Oak  Park  Pension  Fund 1,696 .  28 

Total  $341,647.20 

Disbursements, 

Annuities    $  8,528.08 

Administration — 

Salaries  4,130 .00 

Traveling  expenses 737 .  45 

Supplies  348.20 

Printing  468.18 

Typewriter  rental 33 .00 

Telephone   12 .  50 

Premium  on  secretary's  bond 20 .  00 

Invested  fund— -Rockford  notes 11,800.00 

Refund  of  assessments 2. 50 

Total    $26,079.91 

Total   receipts $341,647.20 

Total  disbursements 26.079.91 


Balance   $315,567.29 

Assets. 

Cash  balance  with  State  treasurer $315,567 .  29 

Investment  funds 11,800.00 


Total  $327,367.29 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BoABD  07  Trustees,  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund. 

D.  F.  NiCKOLS,  Secretary. 
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A  FEW  IMPORTANT  CIRCULARS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  RECOGNIZED  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  AND  SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS  OP  STUDIES 
FOR  SMALI^ER  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Circular  85.  Revised  Edition,  June,  1915. 


RECOGNIZED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  clasBifying  the  high  schools  that  have  filled  out  and  sent 
in  their  "approval"  blanks  has  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
care  and  thoroughness. 

Those  which  conform  to  the  requirements  for  recognition  are  entered  as 
"Recognized  High  Schools/'  and  in  each  case  a  formal  certificate  is  forwarded 
to  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

Any  school  wishing  to  be  classified  as  a  recognized  high  school  should 
send  to  this  office  and  receive  an  approval  blank,  after  which  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  such  personal  visit  or  other  investigation  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Schools  not  appearing  to  be  in  condition  to  receive  recognition  at  this 
time  may  arrange  for  a  special  investigation  and  learn  what  is  needed  to 
place  them  upon  a  basis  deserving  recognition. 

Three  kinds  of  certificates  are  granted,  viz.,  (1)  for  a  recognized  four- 
year  high  school;  (2)  for  a  recognized  three-year  high  school;  (3)  for  a 
recognized  two-year  high  school,  and  each  of  these  is  a  "recognized"  school 
for  the  work  actually  done. 

Schools  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  the  number  that  offer  a  four- 
year  program  of  studies  have  already  been  passed  upon,  and  they  have 
either  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools,  or 
shown  wherein  they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements.  Some  have  planned  to 
Improve  their  condition  so  as  to  receive  recognition  later.  Other  cases 
are  still  pending,  and  some  of  these  schools,  in  all  probability,  will  be  added 
to  the  list 

A  few  schools  have  already  been  placed  upon  the  lists  of  recognized 
three-year  and  recognized  two-year  high  schools.  A  large  number  of  others 
are  now  undergoing  investigation  with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  This  work 
will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 

A  recognized  high  school  must  satisfy  reasonable  requirements  under 
the  following  heads:  I — Material  Equipment;  II— Organization;  III — 
Curriculum;  IV — Instruction;  V — Spirit. 

In  the  matter  of  Material  Equipment  there  must  be  building,  rooms, 
library,  laboratories,  shops,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply, 
toilet  facilities  and  Janitor  service  reasonably  adequate  for  the  size  of  the 
school  and  wliat  it  undertakes  to  do. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  matter  of  equipment  of  library,  laboratories 
and  shops.  Every  school  needs  a  library,  and  it  should  be  for  use  rather 
than  for  ornament,  for  study  rather  than  for  entertainment.  Good  work 
can  hardly  be  done  in  English,  history  and  Latin,  for  example,  without  the 
intelligent  use,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  guided  by  the  teacher,  of  books 
other  than  the  textbook. 
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A  library  need  not  be  large,  but  it  should  be  well  chosen.  Congressional 
reports  and  popular  novels  have  their  place  in  life,  but  these,  alone,  do  not 
constitute  a  good  high  school  library.  Two  hundred  dollars  invested  in  the 
right  kind  of  books  in  connection  with  the  departments  of  English,  history, 
civics,  science  and  foreign  language,  and  in  general  reference  books,  would 
make  a  good  start  toward  a  well-equipped  library  for  a  four-year  high  school. 
Half,  or  a  third  of  that  amount  judiciously  expended  will  go  far,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  toward  achieving  the  best  results.  A  list 
of  books  recommended  for  a  working  library  will  be  published  soon  and 
furnished  to  schools  upon  application. 

A  recognized  high  school  offering  either  physics  or  chemistry  should 
have  a  laboratory  so  equipped  that  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental 
work  is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Two  hundred  dollars  will  procure 
a  fair  equipment  for  a  physics  laboratory.  Twice  that  amount  will  procure 
a  full  equipment.  A  well-equipped  chemistry  laboratory  will  cost  ^300;  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  in  the  smaller  schools. 

Nearly  all  high  schools  offer  some  biological  courses — ^botany,  zoology, 
physiology;  some  are  offering  general  science  to  .first-year  pupils.  Every 
such  course  ought  to  include  some  laboratory  work;  schools  seeking  recog- 
nition ought  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Physiology  is  required  by  law;  a  school 
cannot  be  recognized  unless  it  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  regarding  the  teaching  of  physiology.  All  schools  whose  attention 
has  been  called  to  this  requirement  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the  demand. 

A  year's  course  in  general  science  may  be  made  useful,  and,  if  wisely 
arranged  and  skillfully  taught,  will  prove  a  good  introduction  to  science 
study.  Such  a  year  course  should  always  be  framed  so  as  to  include  the 
instruction  in  ph3rBiology  required  by  law. 

A  circular  is  in  course  of  preparation  containing  carefully  prepared  lists 
of  needed  laboratory  equipment  in  the  various  science  courses.  It  will  be 
supplied  upon  application. 

In  the  matter  of  Organization,  there  must  be  a  school  year  of  not  less 
than  36  weeks  (but  if  the  school  year  is  less  than  36  Weeks  and  not  less  than 
32  weeks,  such  school  may  receive  recognition,  provided  there  is  a  strong 
showing  in  other  particulars  to  counterbalance  the  deficiency  in  length  of 
school  year) ;  there  must  be  dally  recitations  (or  laboratory  periods  twice 
as  long)  in  all  subjects;  the  recitation  periods  must  ordinarily  be  forty  min- 
utes in  length,  and  laboratory  periods  eighty  minutes;  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  the  first  year  must  include  the  completion  of  eight  years  of  grade 
work;  the  standard  of  graduation  must  include  sixteen  units  of  real  high 
school  work  for  a  four-year  school,  twelve  units  for  a  three-year  school,  and 
eight  units  for  a  two-year  school. 

In  the  matter  of  Curriculum  each  pupil  doing  regular  work  must  carry 
four  studies  with  daily  recitations.  One  study  completed  successfully  by 
reciting  daily  for  a  year  shall  constitute  one  unit.  All  such  studies  must 
be  actual  high  school  studies  and  not  grade  school  studies.  There  must 
be  %  reasonable  arrangement  of  these  studies  in  the  program  of  studies. 
Physics  and  chemistry  are  not  wisely  offered  before  the  third  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  American  history,  because  a  study  of  it  in  the  high  school 
should  be  postponed  until  a  distinct  advance  in  maturity  is  attained  beyond 
that  belonging  to  the  same  pupils  when  they  studied  the  subject  In  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  In  a  recognized  high  school  are 
physiology,  at  least  three  years  of  English,  and  American  history. 

The  number  of  units  allowed  Is  as  follows: 

English,  1  to  4.  Physiology,  %  or  1  (if  not  Included 

History,  1  to  4.  in  general  science.) 

Latin,  2  to  4.  Botany,  %  or  1. 

Greek,  1  to  3.  Zoology,  %  or  1. 

French.  1  to  3.  Physical  geography,  %  or  1.  " 

German,  1  to  3.  Astronomy,  %, 

Spanish,  1  or  2.  (Geology,  ^. 

(General  science,  M*  or  1.  Agriculture,  1  or  2. 
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Physics,  1.  Stenography,  1  or  2. 

ChemlBtry,  1.  Typewriting,  %  or  1. 

Algebra,  1  or  1%.  Civics,  %. 

Plane  geometry,  1.  Economics,  %. 

Solid  geometry,  %.  Domestic  science  or  art,  1  to  2. 

Plane  trigonometry,  %.  Manual  training,  1  to  2. 

Bookkeeping,  %  or  1.  Drawing,  %  to  2. 

Commercial  law,  %.  Music  (see  below). 

Commercial  geography,  %.    .  Physical  training  (see  below). 

In  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  manual  training,  domestic 
science  or  art  and  drawing,  all  periods  that  are  occupied  with  work  done 
under  the  teacher's  supervision  and  without  outside  preparation  of  a  formal 
lesson  to  be  "recited,"  must  be  of  double  length  in  order  to  be  counted  as  of 
equal  credit  value  with  ordinary  recitation  periods.  This  sort  of  work  is 
really  ''laboratory"  work  and  is  thus  placed  on  exactly  the  same  planes  as 
laboratory  work  in  the  sciences. 

To  illustrate,  a  class  in  typewriting  or  manual  training  occupying  one 
period  daily  throughout  a  year  should  receive  one-half  unit  of  credit,  while 
an  algebra  class  would  receive  one  full  unit  of  credit  for  a  year's  work 
with  one  period  daily;  and  a  class  in  typewriting  or  manual  training  in 
order  to  earn  one  full  unit  for  a  year's  work  must  spend  two  periods  daily. 

There  are  some  of  the  larger  schools  that  are  offering,  as  elective  work 
more  than  the  amounts  specified  in  the  table;  credits  for  such  work  will  be 
allowed  when  the  school  appears  to  be  equipped  for  doing  such  work  satis- 
factorily. 

Recognition  for  music  may  be  arranged,  where  satisfactory  standards  of 
quality  and  quantity  are  maintained,  for  any  number  of  units  up  to  four. 

On  a  similar  basis,  recognition  may  be  given  for  one-half  or  for  one 
unit  in  physical  training. 

In  the  matter  of  Instruction,  there  must  be  given  for  a  four-year  high 
school  the  full  time  of  not  less  than  two  te&chers  besides  the  principal  (or 
superintendent) ;  for  a  three-year  high  school  the  full  time  of  not  less  than 
one  teacher  besides  the  principal  (or  superintendent);  for  a  two-year  high 
school  the  full  time  of  one  teacher,  who  may  also  be  principal.  No  teacher 
may  undertake  more  than  seven  classes  dally.  No  teacher  ought  to  under- 
take more  than  six  classes  daily.  The  proper  limit  for  a  high  school  teacher, 
not  occupied  with  supervision,  is  five  classes  daily.  A  teacher  who  conducts 
classes  with  laboratory  periods  (double  time)  ought  not  to  undertake  more 
than  three  (or  at  most  four)  such  classes  daily. 

The  teachers  must  be  qualified  according  to  the  certificating  law,  and 
ought  to  have  had  not  less  than  two  years  of  educational  preparation  beyond 
the  high  schooL  The  final  test  of  teachers  for  recognition  is  successful 
classroom  work. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  (attitude  of  teachers,  attitude  of  pupils  and 
servioe  to  the  community)  may  be  taken  into  favorable  consideration  in 
grading  a  high  school  partly  deficient  in  certain  other  particulars. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAMS  OF  STUDIES  FOR  SMALLER  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  and  requests  for  assistance  in  planning 
programs  of  studies  for  the  smaller  high  schools,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
conditions  which  face  the  administrative  officers  of  schools  in  the  smaller 
communities,  and  of  their  proper  desire  to  keep  their  schools  up  to  a  good 
standard  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  such  work  only  and  make  such 
arrangements  only  as  they  can  successfully  carry  out,  the  supervisor  of 
high  schools  has  prepared  the  following  suggested  programs  of  studies  for 
smaller  high  schools: 

For  the  four-year  schools  and,  also,  for  the  three-year  and  two-year 
schools  two  plans  are  given:  (A)  with  Latin  or  German,  (B)  without  any 
foreign  language.     The  notes  suggest  substitutions  that  may  be  made  and 
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on  what  conditions,  and  give  additional  information  and  suggestions  of 
importance. 

Such  "alternation"  as  is  possible  or  advisable  is  indicated.  It  is  possible 
to  carry  the  "alternation"  idea  to  an  extreme  that  interferes  with  good  results 
and  puts  the  school  on  a  plane  greatly  below  what  it  would  present  under 
normal  conditions. 

Those  schools  that  are  unable  to  conform  to  these  general  requirements, 
and  that,  for  example,  are  attempting,  with  three  teachers,  to  provide  a 
program  of  studies  covering  eight  elementary  and  two  high  school  grades, 
are,  of  course  obliged  to  resort  to  complete  alternation  of  fifth  and  sixth,  of 
seventh  and  eighth,  and  of  ninth  and  tenth-grade  work,  requiring  two  classes 
to  recite  together  in  the  studies  of  the  odd  grades  in  one  year  and  of  the 
even  grades  in  the  next  year.  Such  a  plan  gives  six  recitations  to  each  of 
two  teachers,  leaving  all  the  work  of  the  first  four  grades  to  be  handled  l^y 
the  third  teacher.  SUch  schools,  under  certain  circumstances  and  on  certain 
conditions,  may  receive  probationary  recognition  as  two-year  high  schools 
and  should  send  for  the  special  circular  of  information  on  probationary 
recognition. 

A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  may  be  made  for  such  four-year  high 
schools  as  are  unable  to  employ  the  full  time  of  three  teachers  for  tnc 
high  school  work.  The  same  circular  gives  information  for  schools  of  this 
group. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  provide  a  full  program  of 
studies  with  many  electives  such  as  is  demanded  in  the  larger  high  schools, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  useful  to  a  large  number  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  The  problems  that  face  the  larger  schools  in  the  matter 
of  curriculum  are,  also,  important  and  will  receive  attention  from  this  de- 
partment as  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  inter-relation  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  schools, 
it  is  probably  true  that,  generally  speaking,  any  pupil  going  from  a  recog- 
nized high  school  of  two  yearsT  or  three  years  and  having  completed  the 
studies  indicated  in  these  suggested  curriculums,  will  be  admitted  with  full 
credit  at  least  on  probation.  Wherever  possible,  a  county  organization  or 
agreement  may,  with  advantage,  be  entered  into  between  the  larger  and  the 
smfdler  schools  of  the  county,  so  as  to  secure  a  working  unification  of  pro- 
grants  of  studies  and  a  system  of  transfers  with  acceptance  of  credits.  Such 
county  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  cooperation  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power. 

1.   A    SUGGEeTED   PBOGBAM    OF    STUDIES    FOB   A   HIGH    SCHOOL   WTPH    ONE    TEACHER, 

COVEBING   TWO   YEABS   OF   WCmK. 

Plan  A — With  Latin  or  German, 

Firit  Year,  Second  Year. 

1— EnglLh  I.  1— English  II. 

2 — ^Algebra  I.    (See  Note  1.)  2 — Plane  Geometry  (completed), 

a— Latin  I  3— Latin  II, 

or  or 

German  I,  or  German  II,  or 

Manual  Training  I.  Manual  Training  II, 

4 — Science  I,  whfch  may  be  either:  or 

(a)    General  Science,  including  Phys-  Domestic  Science, 

iology,  4 — ^Ancient  History, 

or  or 

Physiology — J^  yr.  European  Hisory.    (See  note  2.) 
Physical  Geog. — J^  yr. 


(b)  { 
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Plan  B — Without  a  Foreign  Language, 

first  Year.  Seoond  Year. 

l-EngUah  I.  1— English  II. 

2— Algebra  I.    (See  Note  I.)  2— Pliie  Geometry  (completed). 

3— Science  I.    (See  statement  under  Plan      3 — Science  II,  which  may  be  either: 
A.)  (a)  Agriculture, 

Com.  Geog.,  or,       \     j  •  or 

4—    Elementary  Civics  /     '^^^'  ^x     f  Botany— H  yr- 

Com.  Arithmetic — yi  yr.  \  Zoology — fi  yr. 

4 — ^Ancient  History, 
or 
European  History.    (See  Note  2.) 

Note  1. — The.  content  of  Algebra  I  may  be  either,  (a)  the  old  definition, 
''Algebra  to  quadratics,"  or,  better,  (b)  a  course  conforming  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  High  School  Conference,  whereby  certain  less  important 
and  less  valuable  topics  are  omitted,  for  example,  complicated  factoring, 
simultaneous  equations  with  more  than  three  unknowns,  binomial  theorem, 
cube  root,  remainder  theorem,  imaginaries  and  extensive  manipulation  of 
radicals,  H.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  by  method  of  continued  division,  inequalities, 
indeterminate  equations,  difficult  general  solutions  and  discussions,  thus 
making  room  for  the  inclusion  in  the  course  called  "Algebra  I"  of  the  solu- 
tion of  quadratics  by  completing  the  square  and  verification  of  the  solution 
by  substitution,  and  also  simultaneous  equations  wherein  one  is  linear  and 
one  quadratic. 

Note  2. — Where  a  school  or  a  class  or  a  pupil  can  devote  only  two  years 
in  the  high  school  to  history,  it  is  better  that  the  second  of  those  two 
units  (to  be  taken,  if  possible,  in  the  fourth  year)  be  American  history  and 
civics,  and  that  the  first  of  those  tw^o  units  be  "European  History"  with  the 
first  semester  covering  the  time  from  the  beginning  to  about  1500  A.  D.,  and 
the  second  semester  covering  the  time  since  1500  A.  D.  In  recognition  of 
the  demand  for  such  a  readjustment  of  time  several  textbooks  have  been 
published. 

When  three  years  of  history  are  prescribed  for  a  school,  or  are  taken  by 
a  class  or  a  pupil,  even  if  not  prescribed,  the  first  two  years  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  respectively,  to  these  two  periods  of  time,  letting  one  full 
year  be  given  to  the  time  before  1500  A.  D.  and  one  full  year  to  the  time 
since. 

Either  of  these  plans  of  studying  history  in  the  high  school  is  preferable 
to  the  old  plan  of  dividing  the  time  (whether  one  year  or  two)  so  that 
ancient  history  occupies  one-half  of  the  full  time,  while  mediaeval  and 
modem  history,  together,  have  the  other  half. 

Note  3. — ^When  one  teacher  attempts  to  take  care  of  all  the  work  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades,  as  suggested  above,  some  alternation  must  be  resorted 
to,  because  no  teacher  must  be  required  to  teach  eight  classes  daily.  Under 
"Plan  A"  the  two  classes  in  one  year  may  take  Science  I  together  and  in  the 
next  year  Ancient  History,  since  these  two  subjects  are  unrelated.  This 
gives  the  teacher  seven  classes  dally. 

Under  "Plan  B,"  a  double  alternation  may  be  resorted  to  wliereby,  in 
odd  years,  the  two  classes  may  take  "Science  I"  and  the  commercial  studies, 
and  in  even  years  the  two  classes  may  take  "Science  II"  and  history.  This 
plan  gives  the  teacher  six  classes  daily. 

Note  4. — If  the  school  opens  at  9  o'clock,  and  if  ten  minutes  are  allowed 
for  opening  exercises  and  roll  taking,  and  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  for  the 
luncheon  hour,  the  seventh  period  will  close  at  3:30.  Under  Plan  B  with  six 
classes  daily,  this  would  allow  double  time  for  the  laboratory  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  science  classes.  If  Plan  A  is  followed  with  seven 
classes  daily,  one  extra  period  would  be  required,  running  the  time  over 
until  4:10. 
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2.   SUGGESTED    PBOGBAM    OF    STIDIES    FOR    A    HIGH    SCHOOL    WITH    TWO   TEACHERS, 

COVEHINO  THREE  TEARS  OF  WORK. 

Plan  A — With  Latin  or  German, 


Second  Year. 
1— English  n. 
2 — Plane  Geometry, 
3— Latin  II, 
or 
German  II, 

or 
Manual  Training  II, 

or 
Domestic    Science    for 
girls. 
4 — ^Ancient  History, 
or 
European  History. 
(See  Note  2.) 


First  Year. 
1— English  I. 
2— Algebra  I.    (See 

Note  1.) 
3 — ^Latin  I, 
or 
German  I, 

or 
Manual  Training  I. 
4 — Science   I,   which   may 
be  either: 

(a)  General   Science 
including   Physiol- 
ogy, 

or 

(b)  Physiology — 

Physical  Geog. — 

J^yr. 

Note  1. — See  Note  1  above. 

Note  2. — See  Note  2  above. 

Note  3. — Unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  work 
in  Physics  or  Chemistry  is  better  postponed  until  the  pupils  can  go  to  a 
four-year  high  school  for  their  last  year,  where  fully  equipped  laboratories 
may  be  found.  The  work  in  American  History,  under  Plan  A,  would  better 
be  postponed  in  the  same  way. 

Note  4. — The  work  in  Science  I  and  Ancient  History  may  be  taught  in 
alternate  years,  combining  the  first-year  and  second-year  classes  if  the  school 
is  small.  This  is  the  only  alternation  that  can  properly  be  done  under  Plan 
A.  This  w'ould  make  eleven  classes — five  for  one  teacher  and  six  for  the 
other. 

3.   SUGGESTED   PROGRAM    OF    STUDIES    FOR   A    HIGH    SCHOOL    WITH    THREE   OR    MORE 

TEACHERS,    COVERING    FOUR    TEARS    OF    WORK. 

Plan  A — With  Latin  or  German. 


Third  Year. 
1— EngUsh  III. 

2 /  &)lid  Geom.  H  yr. 

\  Adv.  Algebra,  yg  yr. 

or 
r  Com.  Geog.  \i  yt- 
\  Com.  Arith.  H  yr. 

or 
German     I,     if     only 
Latin    is    taught    in 
first       and       second 
years. 
3— Latin  III. 
or 
German  HI. 
4 — ^Mediaeval    and    Mod- 
em   History.        (See 
Note  2.) 


First  Year. 
1— English  I. 
2— Latm  I. 
or 
German  I. 
3 — ^Algebra  I. 

(See  Note  1.) 
4 — Science  I, 

which    may   be 
either: 

(a)     Gen.  Sci- 
ence,   includ- 
ing    Physiol- 
ogy, 
or 

Physiolo- 
gy, M  yr. 
Physical 
Geo.  J^yr. 


Second  Year. 
1— English  II. 
2— Latin  II. 
or 
German  H. 
3 — Ancient  Hist. 
(See  Note  2.) 
4 — Science  11, 

which   may   be 
either: 

(a)     Agricul- 
ture. 


Third  Year. 
1— English  III. 
2— Latin  HI. 


Fourth  Year. 
1— English  IV. 
2— Latin  IV. 


or 


(b) 


(b) 


I  Botany, 
J^yr. 
Zoology, 
Hyr. 

or 
(c)    Domestic 
Science  for 
girls. 


or  or 
German  I.  German  11. 
3 — Plane  Geom.  3 — Physics. 
4 — ^Med.  and  Mod.  4 — ^American      ffis- 
History.       (See  tory    and    Civ- 
Note  2.)  ics. 
or 

I  Adv.   Algebra, 
Solid    Geom., 

or 
Chemiitry, 

or 
Man.  Training 
or  Freehand 
Drawing. 
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Plan  B — Without  Any  Foreign  Language. 


2-< 


Second  Year. 
1— English  II. 
2 — ^Ancient  Hist. 
(See  Note  2.) 
3 — ^Plane  Geom. 
4 — Science  II, 

which  may  be 
either: 

(a)     Agricul- 
ture, 
or 
/,  X  /  Bot..  H  yr. 
^^^  \  Zool.,  yi  yr. 

or 
(c)     Domestic 
Science   (for 
girls). 


Third  Year.  Fourth  Year. 

1— English  III.  1— English  IV. 

2 — Med.  and  Mod.  2 — ^American  Hist. 

History.       (See  3 — Physics. 


f  Economics, 
Hyr. 
Civics,  H  yr. 
or 
One  of  the  com- 
binations given 
under    "4"    in 
third    year,    tf 
not  alrc^y  tak* 
en. 


First  Year. 
1— English  I. 
'Com.  Arith., 

Hyr.      ^ 
Com.         I 
Geog..  or  I  H 
Elem.        I  yr. 
Civics.      J 
or 
Manual  Train- 
ing I. 
or 

Freehand 
Drawing  I. 
3— Algebra  I. 
4 — Science  I, 

which    may   be 
dther: 

(a)    Gen.  Sci., 
including 
Physiology, 
or 
f  Phyaiol- 

,  ogy,Hyr. 

(b;  \  Physical 
Geog., 

Note  1. — See  Note  1  above. 

Note  2. — See  Note  2  above. 

Note  3. — If  more  convenient,  a  class  working  under  Plan  A  that  takes 
both  Science  II  and  Manual  Training  or  Freehand  Drawing  may  take  the 
latter  in  the  second  year  and  the  former  in  the  third  year. 

Note  4. — ^A  school  with  a  larger  enrollment  and  with  a  larger  teaching 
force  can  offer  more  elcctives.  In  such  a  school  many  other  courses  not 
here  named  and  not  likely  to  be  demanded  in  the  smaller  schools  are,  of 
coarse,  offered,  and  are  of  equal  value  with  some  of  these  already  named. 
Courses  in  Greek  and  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and  other  modern 
langnages,  Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
with  additional  or  advanced  courses  in  English,  History,  Manual  Training, 
Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Music,  Phys- 
ical Training,  are  among  those  so  offered. 


Note  2.) 

or 
Chemistry. 

or 
Man.  Training, 

or 

Freehand 

Drawing. 

3 — Bookkeeping 

I  Com.  Law,  J^ 
Adv.   Algebra, 
Hyr. 

or 

(Com.  Arith., 
J^yr.. 
Com.  Geog., 

(if  not  taken  in 
first  year.) 


TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
(Circular  No,  88— Third  Edition.) 


SANITARY  SCHOOLROOMS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  the  school  law  was  so  amended  as 
to  require  the  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets, 
and  safety  against  fire  to  be  such  as  to  conserve  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
children  attending  the  public  schools.  The  penalty  for  not  complying  with 
these  provisions  is  the  withholding  of  the  State  distributive  fund  from  the 
district  until  it  has  complied  with  the  law. 

Attention  is  called'  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  new  or  remodeled 
buildings  the  law  goes  into  effect  at  once.  But  for  buildings  already  in  use 
the  penalties  can  not  be  enforced  until  March  1,  1917. 

School  officers  are  advised  to  begin  at  once  and  do  what  can  best  be 
done  now.  By  March  1,  1917,  they  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 
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The  Iulw, 

duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instbuction.    section  3,  pabaoeaph  13. 

The  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  to  prepare, 
with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Architect  and  the 
State  Fire  Marshal,  for  school  directors  and  boards  of  education  specifica- 
tions for  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  heating,  ventilation,  lighting, 
seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire  which  will  conserve  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  children  attending  the  public  schools. 

DUTY    OF    THE   COUNTY    SUPEBINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS.      SECTION    15,    PARAGRAPHS 

20,  21  AND  22. 

Approve  Plans. — The  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
be  to  inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  heating,  ventilation,  light- 
ing, seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire  for  public  school- 
rooms and  buildings  submitted  to  him  by  boards  of  education  or  boards  of 
directors,  and  to  approve  all  those  which  comply  substantially  with  the 
specifications  prepared  and  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Inspect  Buildings. — To  inspect  all  public  schools  under  his  supervision 
and  notify  in  writing  before  the  first  day  of  April  the  board  of  school  trus- 
tees or  other  boards  exercising  similar  functions  whether  the  several  schools 
in  their  jurisdiction  have  or  have  not  been  kept  as  required  by  law. 

Condemn  Buildings. — To  request  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State 
Fire  Marshal,  or  the  State  Architect  to  inspect  public  school  buildings  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  these  officials  to  inspect  such  buildings  and  to  state  In  writing 
in  what  particular  they  are  unsafe,  insanitary  or  unfit  for  occupancy.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  such  statement  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  con- 
demn the  building  and  notify  in  writing,  the  board  of  directors  or  board  of 
education,  stating  specifically  the  reasons  for  such  condemnation.  He  shall 
also  notify  In  writing,  the  board  of  school  trustees  that  the  school  so  con- 
demned is  not  kept  as  required  by  law. 

Note. — ^To  condemn  a  school  building  it  is  necessary  to  call  only-  upon 
one:  Upon  the  State  Architect  if  the  unfitness  or  danger  Is  due  to  structure. 
Upon  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  matters  of  sanitation.  Upon  the  State 
Fire  Marshal  In  case  of  great  danger  from  fire. 

DUTY   OF   the  TOWNSHIP   TRUSTEES.      SECTION    35. 

Withhold  Funds. — ^When  the  board  of  trustees  has  had  notice  from  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  that  a  district  has  not  kept  school  as  re- 
quired by  law,  the  part  of  the  distributive  fund  apportioned  to  such  district 
shall  be  withheld  until  the  county  superintendent  has  given  notice  In  writ- 
ing, that  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  complied  with.  The  amount 
withheld  shall  then  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such  district:  Provided,  In 
cases  where  the  schoolhouses  were  already  in  use  for  school  purposes  July  1, 
1915,  and  do  not  comply  with  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  pupils  as  set  forth  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  distributive  fund  shall  not  be  withheld  until  after  March  1,  1917. 

DUTY  OF  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION.      SECTIONS  114-119. 

Seven  Months  Term. — The  board  of  directors  shall  have  the  following 
additional  duties: 

To  establish  and  keep  in  operation  for  at  least  seven  months  In  each 
year,  and  longer  if  practicable,  a  sufficient  number  of  free  schools  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  persons  in  the  district  over  the  age  of  six  and  under 
twenty-one  years  and  to  secure  for  all  such  persons  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  an  equal  education  in  such  schools. 

Submit  Plans. — Before  erecting  or  remodeling  a  public  school  building 
the  board  of  directors  or  the  board  of  education  in  districts  containing  fewer 
than  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  shall  submit  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions respecting  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets 
and  safety  against  fire  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  his  ap- 
proval. 
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Minimum  Rbquibementb. 

BOOM  HEATEB8  AND  VENT1LAT0B8. 

No.  1.  When  room  heaters  are  used  the  stove  shall  be  of  suitable  size  to 
heat  the  room  in  all  parts  during  coldest  weather,  to  a  temperature  of  70 
degrees  F.  without  keeping  too  hot  a  fire. 

No.  2.  The  stove  shall  be  surrounded  by  a  heat  proof  Jacket  at  least  6 
feet  high.  Two  kinds  of  room  heaters  may  be  used.  First,  one  in  which 
the  Jacket  extends  to  the  floor,  provided  that  provision  be  made  to  admit 
air  to  the  stove  from  both  outside  of  the  building  and  from  within  the  room. 
Second,  one  in  which  the  Jacket  does  not  extend  to  the  floor  but  the  con- 
Btmction  Is  such  that  the  entering  air  from  the  outside  can  not  spread 
over  the  floor. 

Na  3.  In  the  flrst  kind  the  damper  within  the  fresh  air  intake  shall  be 
80  constructed  that  when  the  outside  air  is  admitted,  the  opening  from 
within  the  room  is  closed  and  when  the  outside  opening  is  closed,  the  open- 
ing from  within  the  room  is  open.  When  the  damper  is  partly  closed,  the 
air  is  admitted  to  the  furnace  from  both  sources. 

Na  4.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  opening  into  the  foul  air  vent 
shall  be  equal  to  that  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  fresh  air  opening. 

Na  5.  All  class  rooms  shall  have  at  least  16  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  not  less  than  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil. 

FBE8H  AIB  DUCTS  AND  VENT  PIPES  FOB  BOOM   1IEATKB8. 

The  following  dimensions  are  recommended  generally  by  experts: 

A.  When  the  foul  air  is  taken  out  through  the  smoke  flue: 

Cubic  feet  in  room 

8,000  or  8,000  to  12,000  to 

less  12,000  16,000 

aq,  in,  aq.  in,  sq.  in. 

Cross-sectional  area  of  smoke  flue  not  less  than. .        192  256  400 
Cross-sectional  area  of  foul  air  vent  into  chimney 

not  less  than 144  216  320 

Cross-sectional  area  of  fresh  air  intake  not  less 

than    144  216  320 

B.  When  the  foul  air  is  taken  out  through  a  flue  separate  from  the 
smoke  flue: 

Cubic  feet  in  room 

8,000  or  8,000  to  12,000  to 

less  12,000  16,000 

sq,  in,  sq,  in,  sq.  in. 

Cross-sectional  area  of  smoke  flue  not  less  than . .          81  144  216 
Cross-sectional  area  of  foul  air  vent  flue  not  less 

than    192  256  288 

Cross-sectional  area  of  fresh  air  intake  not  less 

than    192  256  288 

The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  vent  flue  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
openings  spedfled  above. 

JACKETS. 

The  jacket  shall  be  of  heavy  galvanized  or  black  iron  or  other  material 
equally  durable.  It  shall  have  an  inner  lining  of  corrugated  tin  or  other 
equally  durable  material  covering  the  part  where  the  greatest  heat  comes 
from  the  stove.  Between  the  inner  sheets  and  the  outside  Jacket  there  shall 
be  sheet  asbestos. 

BASEMENT  HOT  AIB  FUBNACE8. 

No.  6.  When  a  basement  furnace  is  used  there  shall  be  an  intake  for 
fresh  air  from  outside  the  building  and,  ali;o.  a  cold  air  intake  from  inside 
the  schoolroom.  The  duct  to  the  furnace  shall  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of 
400  square  inches.    Dampers  shall  be  provided  which  will  make  it  possible 

—14  P  I 
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to  take  all  the  air  from  one  source  or  to  tak  3  a  part  from  both  sources  at  the 
same  time. 

The  chains  which  regulate  the  dampers  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
furnace  and  those  which  control  the  drafts  of  the  furnace,  shall  extend  into 
the  schoolroom. 

No.  7.  There  shall  be  an  entrance  to  the  basement  from  within  the 
building  as  well  as  from  without 

No.  8.  The  floor  of  the  basement  shall  be  concrete  or  brick. 

No.  9.  Warm  air  from  the  furnace  shall  be  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  wall  at  least  6  feet  above  the  floor.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  duct 
and  opening  shall  be  at  least  400  square  inches. 

The  opening  into  the  foul  air  flue  shall  be  at  the  floor  level  and  the  foul 
air  flue  shall  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  be  heated  by  the  smoke  flue. 

No.  10.  The  return  cold  air  opening  from  the  room  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing from  the  outside  shall  be  at  the  same  wall  as  the  warm  air  inlet  and 
shall  be  2  inches  above  the  floor  level.  The  grating  over  this  opening  shall 
be  leaned  against  the  wall  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  openings  from  the 
outside  and  the  inside  shall  connect  with  the  duct  to  the  furnace.  The  dam- 
per shall  be  constructed  so  as  to  close  either  opening  and  leave  the  other 
open. 

No.  11.  A  foot  warmer  or  warm  air  register  shall  be  placed  at  the  floor 
level  in  the  wall.  No  warm  or  cold  air  register  shall  be  placed  in  the  floor 
where  it  can  be  walked  on  or  sweepings  fall  into  it. 

STEAM   HEATING. 

No.  12.  The  Fan  System. — ^When  the  fan  system  of  ventilation  is  used 
the  warm  air  flues  shall  have  a  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  9  square 
inches  for  each  occupant  of  the  room.  The  vent  flues  shall  have  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  not  less  than  10  square  inches  for  each  occupant  of  the 
room. 

No.  13.  The  Gravity  £ry«tem.— Where  the  gravity  system  of  ventilation 
is  used  the  opening  to  the  aspirating  coil  and  the  warm  air  flues  shall  have 
a  cross-sectional  area  of  not  less  than  16  square  inches  and  the  vent  flues 
14  square  inches  for  each  occupant  of  the  room. 

No.  14.  Air  Passed  Through  or  Over  Radiators. — When  fresh  air  is  taken 
directly  into  the  room  and  passed  through  or  over  the  radiators,  the  com- 
bined cross-sectional  area  of  all  the  openings  shall  be  not  less  than  9  square 
inches  and  that  of  the  vent  flue  not  less  than  10  square  inches  for  each 
occupant  of  the  room. 

No.  15.  When  the  methods  mentioned  in  Nos.  13  and  14  are  used,  each 
foul  air  flue  shall  be  provided  with  a  radiator  of  at  least  9  square  feet  of 
radiating  surface  placed  above  the  opening. 

Na  16.  Moistening  the  Air. — In  all  systems  of  heating  ample  provision 
shall  be  made  to  moisten  the  heated  air. 

LIQHTINQ. 

No.  17.  There  shall  be  no  windows  in  the  wall  which  the  seated  school 
children  face.  The  walls  shall  be  a  soft  light  tint,  gray,  tan  or  green.  The 
ceiling  shall  be  a  very  light  tint 

No.  18.  In  New  Buildings. — In  school  buildings  hereafter  erected  the 
windows  shall  be  at  the  left  of  the  seated  pupils. 

Windows  at  the  back  of  the  room  are  permissible,  but  shall  be  at  least 
6  feet  from  the  floor. 

No.  19.  The  windows  at  the  left  shall  be  set  with  the  least  possible 
space  between  them  and  shall  be  not  less  than  3  feet  nor  more  than  4  feet 
from  the  floor. 

No.  20.  The  glass  surface  in  study  rooms  shall  not  be  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  floor  space.  When  the  light  is  from  the  north  or  when  trees  are  near 
by,  it  shall  be  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  floor  surface. 

No.  21.  All  windows  shall  be  provided  with  good  adjustable  shades. 
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No.  22.  In  Old  BuUdings. — In  buildings  in  use  before  July  1»  1916»  all 
windows  in  the  wall  which  the  seated  pupils  face  shall  be  permanently  walled 
ap,  so  that  no  light  may  enter  from  that  direction. 

No.  23.  If  there  are  full  length  windows  on  the  right  of  the  seated  chil- 
dren* the  lower  sash  shall  be  shaded  so  as  to  completely  shut  out  the  light 
from  that  part.  If  this  makes  the  light  insufficient  additional  windows  shall 
be  provided  at  the  left 

SKiLTINO. 

No.  24.  Each  school  room  shall  be  furnished  with  single  desks  and  seats 
which  are  of  the  proper  size  and  adjustment  for  the  pupils  who  are  to  occupy 
them.  School  boards  should  require  dealers  to  guarantee  that  the  seat  board 
shall  be  in  proper  position  and  remain  so,  slanting  neither  upward  nor  down- 
ward in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  discomfort. 

No.  25.  One-roam  ScTiOols. — One-room  schools,  which  pupils  of  all  ages 
attend,  shall  be  furnished  with  desks  of  five  sizes,  as  follows:  No.  6  single 
desks,  seats  11  to  12  inches  from  floor,  desks  21  to  22  inches  from  floor,  dist- 
ance from  edge  of  desk  to  back  of  seat  9  inches,  for  children  not  less  than 
42  inches  tall,  usually  six  or  seven  years  old. 

No.  6  single  desks,  seats  12  to  13  inches  from  floor,  desks  22  to  23 
inches  from  floor,  distance  from  edge  of  desk  to  back  of  seat,  9  to  10  inches, 
(or  children  not  less  than  45  inches  tall,  usually  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

No.  4  single  desks,  seats  13  to  14  inches  from  floor,  desks  23  to  25 
inches  from  floor,  distance  from  edge  of  desk  to  back  of  seat,  10  to  11  inches, 
for  children  not  less  than  48  inches  tall,  usually  ten  or  eleven  years  old. 

No.  3  single  desks,  seats  14  to  15  inches  from  floor,  desks  25  to  27 
inches  from  floor,  distance  from  edge  of  desk  to  back  of  seat,  11  to  12  inches, 
(or  children  not  less  than  51  inches  tall,  usually  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. 

No.  2  single  desks,  seats  16  to  17  inches  from  floor,  desks  27  to  29  inches 
from  floor,  distance  from  edge  of  desk  to  back  of  seat,  12  to  13  inches,  for 
children  not  less  than  55  inches  tall,  usually  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old. 

For  children  exceptionally  large  the  front  or  back  seat  of  a  row  should 
be  placed  to  suit    In  all  cases  pupils  shall  be  comfortably  seated. 

No.  26.  Where  adjustable  desks  only  are  used  in  one-room  schools  there 
shall  be  three  sizes,  capable  of  being  adjusted  as  above  as  to  height  of  seat 
and  desk.  Adjustment  shall  be  made  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  needs  of 
the  growing  children. 

No.  27.  Desks  the  same  size  shall  be  placed  In  rows  from  front  to  back 
of  room.  If  it  is  necessary  to  place  two  sizes  of  desks  in  the  same  row  the 
front  part  of  the  row  should  end  with  a  ''rear"  of  the  same  size.  This  ''rear" 
should  be  followed  with  a  "front"  of  the  size  which  is  to  continue  the  row. 

No.  28.  There  shall  be  an  aisle  next  the  walls  not  less  than  24  inches 
in  width,  and  aisles  between  rows  of  desks  shall  be  not  less  than  18  inches 
hi  width. 

No.  29.  Cfmded  Schools, — In  graded  schools  if  stationary  desks  are  used, 
if  one  grade  occupies  the  room,  there  shall  be  not  less  than  two  sizes  of 
single  desks  suitable  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  room.  The  following  will 
usually  meet  the  needs:  1st  grade.  No.  6-5  (few);  2d,  No.  5-6  (each  one- 
half);  3d,  No.  5-4  (few);  4th,  No.  4-3  (few);  5th,  No.  4-3  (half);  6th 
Na  3-4  (few);  7th,  No.  2-3  (few);  8th,  No.  2-3  (few).  When  more  than 
one  grade  is  seated  in  a  room  there  shall  be  as  many  sizes  of  desks  as  are 
necessary  to  properly  seat  all  pupils. 

No.  30.  When  adjustable  desks  are  used  they  shall  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  heels  of  the  child  shall  rest  on  the  floor  when  the  child's  back  touches 
the  back  of  his  seat  The  desk  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  when  the  child 
sits  erect  in  his  seat,  the  forearm  resting  on  the  desk  as  in  writing,  the 
shoulder  of  the  writing  arm  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  other  shoulder. 

When  stationary  desks  are  used  the  pupils  shall  occupy  desks  which  meet 
these  requirements. 

The  distances  the  desks  are  from  the  backs  of  the  seats  shall  be  the 
same  as  given  in  requirement  No.  25.  At  least  one  row  of  adjustable  desks 
hi  each  room  is  strongly  recommended. 
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No.  31.  Floor,  desks,  furniture,  and  walls  shall  be  kept  clean.  Desks 
shall  be  washed  and  revarnished  when  necessary.  Floor  shall  be  scrubbed 
when  necessary.  When  sweeping*  a  sweeping  compound  shall  be  used,  and 
dusting  shall  be  done  with  a  moist  cloth. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

No.  32.  Well8. — ^All  dug,  bored  or  drilled  wells  shall  be  made  absolutely 
safe  from  danger  of  contamination  from  privies.  The  walls  of  the  well  shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  seepage  from  this  source.  Where  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  sewage  entering  the  well,  the  privy  vaults  shall  be  made  water- 
tight Less  than  100  feet  distance  from  a  privy  is  not  a  safe  location  for  a 
well.  To  prevent  contamination  from  other  sources  the  well  shall  be  covered 
with  a  concrete  platform.  This  shall  rest  on  a  concrete  wall  surrounding 
the  well,  sunk  at  least  2  feet  in  the  ground.  A  concrete  gutter  shall  be 
provided  to  carry  the  waste  water  at  least  10  feet  away  from  the  well.  The 
earth  shall  be  so  banked  about  the  well  as  to  make  natural  drainage  and 
prevent  puddles  of  water  near  the  well. 

No.  33.  dstems. — ^Where  cisterns  are  used  they  shall  be  provided  with 
effective  filters  and  shall  be  completely  covered.  They  shall  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  filtering  material  renewed  at  least  once  a  year. 

No.  34.  Water  Containers, — ^Where  drinking  water  is  kept  in  the  school- 
room it  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  container,  provided  with  a  cover  and  a 
faucet. 

No.  35.  Individual  Cups. — ^The  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup  is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  When  cups  are  necessary  each  person  shall  be  provided  with 
his  own  cup.  These  shall  be  placed  in  a  dust-proof  case,  which  shall  be  kept 
closed  except  when  removing  or  replacing  a  cup.  The  cups  shall  be  kept 
clean. 

No.  36.  Bubbling  Fountains. — Bubbling  drinking  fountains  are  strongly 
recommended.  No  fountain  should  be  installed  which  enables  the  lips  to 
touch  the  opening  of  the  water  pipe. 

No.  37.  Suspicious  Water. — If,  for  any  reason,  water  used  in  school  rooms 
appears  to  be  unwholesome,  samples  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Water  Survey, 
State  University  at  Urbana,  for  analysis. 

TOILETS. 

No.  38.  Indoor  Toilets. — ^When  indoor  toilets  are  provided  those  for  the 
different  sexes  shall  be  approached  from  different  directions  and  if  there  is 
a  door  between  the  two  toilet  rooms  it  shall  be  kept  locked.  The  toilet  rooms 
shall  be  ventilated  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  all  odors  and  prevent  their 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 

No.  39.  Outdoor  Toilets. — ^There  shall  be  at  least  two  toilets,  one  for  each 
of  the  sexes.  They  shall,  when  possible,  be  at  least  50  feet  apart.  Under  no 
condition  shall  they  be  less  than  20  feet  apart.  When  the  distance  between 
the  toilets  is  less  than  50  feet,  there  shall  be  a  tight  board  screen  midway 
between  them  at  least  20  feet  long  and  6  feet  high.  The  approaches  shall  be 
separate  all  the  way. 

No.  40.  The  boys'  toilet  shall  have  a  tight-board  screen  at  the  front  and 
the  side  not  less  than  5  feet  high.  Behind  this  shall  be  a  substantial  zinc 
lined  urinal  trough.  The  lower  one  shall  be  16  inches  from  the  ground  and 
the  higher  one  26  inches  from  the  ground  at  the  highest  point  When  dry 
closets  are  used  the  urinal  shall  drain  into  a  separate  underground  receptacle. 

No.  41.  The  toilet  buildings  shall  rest  on  a  substantial  brick  or  concrete 
foundation  to  which  they  shall  be  securely  bolted.  The  buildings  shall  be 
well  lighted  and  shall  constitute  an  adequate  protection  against  inclement 
weather.  There  shall  be  at  least  two  seats  and  not  fewer  than  one  seat 
for  every  twenty  children  using  them.  One  or  more  seats  shall  be  10  inches 
high,  the  rest  16  inches. 

Where  there  is  danger  of  contaminating  the  well  the  vault  shall  be 
concrete  or  brick,  f>o  constructed  as  to  prevent  leakage  of  sewage  and  so  that 
it  may  be  cleaned.    Light  shall  be  completely  shut  out  of  the  vault.    The 
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seats  shall  be  provided  with  covers,  securely  hinged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
close  automatically.  The  vault  shall  be  ventilated  with  a  flue,  with  a  cross- 
sectional  area  of  not  less  than  G4  square  inches  and  extending  from  the 
vault  through  the  roof.  One  of  the  chief  aims  is  to  shut  out  flies,  which 
spread  contagious  diseases. 

No.  42.  All  toilets  shall  be  kept  clean  and  the  walls  free  from  objection- 
able language  or  pictures. 

Safety  Against  Fibe. 

THE  LAW. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  egress  from  public  buildings  provides  that  the 
doors  to  the  entrance  of  school  buildings  shall  be  so  hinged  as  to  open 
outward. 

An  act  relating  to  fire  escapes  provides  that  in  school  buildings  of  more 
than  two  stories,  at  least  one  fire  escape  shall  be  provided,  and  that  in  halls 
above  the  ground  floor  as  many  flre  escapes  shall  be  provided  as  the  cor- 
porate authorities  may  direct. 

MINIMUM   REQUIREMENTS. 

No.  43.  New  or  Remodeled  Buildings. — In  school  buildings  hereafter 
erected  boilers  shall  be  placed  in  flre-proof  rooms. 

No.  44.  In  buildings  more  than  one  story  high  boilers  or  furnaces  shall 
not  be  placed  under  a  stairway  or  corridor  through  which  the  pupils  pass  in 
leaving  the  building. 

No.  45.  Outside  doors  within  20  feet  of  stairways  shall  be  provided  with 
an  appliance  which  will  cause  the  door  or  doors  to  swing  outward  when 
pressure  is  applied. 

No.  46.  Smoke  flues  shall  be  lined  with  a  good  quality  of  chimney  lining 
or  so  constructed  that  should  the  mortar  between  the  bricks  fall  out,  flre 
can  not  escape  through  the  opening. 

No.  47.  The  main  stairway  leading  from  the  ground  floor  shall  be  at 
least  six  feet  wide. 

No.  48.  All  air  ducts  or  ventilating  shafts  shall  be  of  metal  or  flre-proof 
material. 

Buildings  Already  in  Use. — In  buildings  already  in  use  July  1,  1915,  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  note  any  hazardous  conditions  and 
call  the  attention  of  the  school  board  to  them.  If,  in  his  judgment,  these 
are  decidedly  dangerous  for  the  safety  of  the  children,  and  if  the  school 
authorities  do  not  remedy  the  defect,  he  shall  enforce  the  law  by  flrst 
calling  for  the  advice  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

SANITATION  INSPECTION  RECORD. 

District  No Building Room 

Upon  careful  inspection  I  note  the  following  conditions  and  make  these 
suggestions: 

Satisfactory + 
Speciflcations.  Unsatisfactory —  Suggestions. 

Room  Heaters. 

1.  Size  of  stove 

2.  Jacket,  ventilation 

3.  Controlling  device 

4.  Cross  sectional  area 

5.  Floor  space. . . .  ^ 

Basement  Furnaces. 

6.  Dampers,  ventilation 

7.  Entrance 

8.  Floor   

9.  Air  inlet 

10.  Return  air  outlet 

11.  Foot  warmer 
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Sati8fftctory+ 
Speciflcations.  Unsatisfactory —  Suggestions. 

Steam  Heating, 

12.  Fan  ventilation 

13.  Gravity  ventilation 

14.  Radiator  ventilation 

15.  Radiator  in  vent  flue < 

16.  Moistening  the  air 

Lighting 

17.  Light  ceiling 

18.  Left  light 

19.  Height  of  window 

20.  Amount  of  light 

21.  Window  shades , 

22.  No  front  light. , 

23.  Lower  window*  shaded 

Seating. 

24.  Level  seat  hoard 

25.  Bive  sizes  of  desks 

No.  6.  For  6  and  7-yearK)lds 

No.  5.  For  8  and  9-year-olds 

No.  4.  For  10  and  11-year-olds 

No.  3.  For  12  and  13-year-olds 

No.  2.  For  14  to  16-year-olds 

26.  Three  sizes,  adjustable 

27.  Properly  placed ; 

28.  Aisles 

29.  Proper  sizes  in  room 

30.  Properly  adjusted 

31.  House,  clean 

Water  Supply, 

32.  Wells    

Distaivce  from  privy 

Cover 

Wall 

Gutter   

Drainage    

33.  Cisterns    

Filter 

Covered 

Cleaned    

34.  Water   container 

35.  Individual  cups 

36.  Bubbling  fountain 

37.  Wholesomeness    

Toilets, 

38.  Indoor  toilets 

Separation 

Ventilation 

Cleanliness .* 

39.  Outdoor  closets 

Separation  

Approaches   

40.  Boys'  closet  screen 

41.  Building 

Foundation    

Vault 

Light  excluded 

Seat  covers 

Ventilation 

42.  Cleanliness    
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Sati8factory+ 
Specifications.  Unsatisfactory—  Suggestions. 

Safety  Against  Fire. 

43.  Boiler  room 

44.  Location  of  boiler 

46.  Door  opener 

46.  Width  of  stairs 

47.  Smoke   fines 

48.  Air  ducts 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR   RECOGNIZED   HIGH    SCHOOLS— 

REGTTLAR  AND  PROBATIONARY. 

(Circular  89,    Revised  edition— March,  1916.) 


CONDENSED  STATEMENT. 

FIBST — ^FOR  BEGULAB   BECOONmON. 

A.  For  a  Recognized  Four-year  High  School. 

I.  Must  have  equipment  in  building,  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  shops, 
heating  and  ventilating,  lighting,  water  supply,  toilet  facilities. 
Janitor  service  and  fire  protection  that  will  satisfy  the  law  and  that 
is  REASONABLY  ADEQUATE  for  the  size  of  the  school  and  what 
it  undertakes  to  do. 

There  must  be  a  WORKING  LIBRARY— even  if  small. 

There  must  be  LABORATORY  APPARATUS  in  use  by  the  pupils  for 
all  science  work. 

Send  for  special  circular  94  on  these  last  two  matters. 

Get   from   your   county   superintendent   circular   88,   and   study   the 
specifications  for  tbe  minimum  requirements  under  the  new  Sani- 
tation  Law.  which  WILL  BE  ADMINISTERED  WITH   REASON- 
ABLENESS. 
II.  1.  Must  have  36  weeks  in  school  year. 

2.  Daily  recitations  of  40  minutes,  all  classes. 

3.  All  laboratory  periods,  80  minutes. 

4.  Conform  to  law  concerning  standard  of  admission  to  ninth  grade; 

consult  your  county  superintendent. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Four  teachers  employed  in  the  elementary  grades. 

III.  A  reasonably  arranged  program  of  studies  including  four  years  of 

English,  physiology  (ninth  year),  American  history  (twelfth  year). 
Modifications  must  be  arranged  for  specially.  For  details  and  sug- 
gestions on  program  of  studies  see  circular  85. 

IV.  1.  Full  time  of  two  teachers  (or  more)  besides  the  principal  or  super- 

intendent 

2.  No  teacher  with  more  than  seven  classes;  six  is  a  better  maximum. 

3.  Conform  to  the  Certificating  Law;   consult  your  county  superin- 

tendent. 

4.  Every  teacher  ought  to  have  had  two  years  or  more  in  some  recog- 

nized college  or  Normal  school. 
V.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher,  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  the  actual 
service  rendered  to  the  community — i.  e.,  the  spirit  of  the  school 
-must  deserve  approval. 

B.  For  a  Recognized  Three-year  High  School. 

I.  Same  as  for  a  four-year  school. 
II.  Same  as  for  a  four-year  school  except  that  only  twelve  units  must  be 

completed. 
III.  A  reasonably  arranged  program  of  studies  including  three  years  of 
English,  and  physiology  (ninth  year).    For  details  and  suggestions 
on  program  of  studies  consult  circular  85. 
lY.  Full  time  of  one  assistant 
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0,  For  a  Recognized  Ttoo-vear  High  Bchooh 

Same  in  all  particulars  as  for  a  four-year  or  three-year  school,  with 
proper  regard  for  the  fact  that  only  ninth  and  tenth  year  work  is 
provided.  Must  complete  eight  units,  and  full  teaching  time  of 
principal  must  be  given  to  high  school  classes — ^but  not  more  than 
one  or  (under  certain  circumstances)  two  alternations  should  be 
used.     See  circular  85. 

SECOND — ^rOB   PROBATIONABY    RBCOONmON. 

A.  For  a  Four-year  High  School. 

Probationary  recognition  may  be  granted  even  if  the  school  is  unable 
to  meet  the  aforesaid  standards  in  one  (or  sometimes  more)  of  the 
following: 

1.  Length  of  year;  BUT  must  not  fall  below  32  weeks. 

2.  Number  of  teachers;  full  time  of  one  assistant  and  half  time  of 

another  or  (in  exceptional  circumstances)  only  the  full  time  of 
one  assistant — with  the  principal. 

3.  More  of  alternation  than  is  usually  approved,  BUT  no  alternation 

of  English  classes. 

4.  A  smaller  number  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Probationary  recognition  will  give  all  the  rights  of  regular  recog- 
nition with  these  conditions 

1.  School  must  present  recommendation  of  county  superintendent 

2.  Must  furnish  special  information  on  blank  provided. 

3.  Will  not  be  given  to  schools  levying  less  than  full  amount  allowed 

by  the  law. 

4.  Final  recognition  must  be  confirmed  by  visit  from  supervisor  of 

high  schools. 

5.  Recognition  will  lose  its  validity  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  head 

of  the  school.    May  be  renewed  only  after  a  new  application  and 
visit. 

B.  For  a  Three-year  High  School. 

The  same  allowances  and  requirements  as  those  named  above  for  a 
four-year  high  school  with  probationary  recognition,  except  that  at 
least  half  time  of  one  assistant  besides  the  principal  is  demanded. 

In  addition,  a  three-year  high  school  seeking  probationary  recognition, 
must  present  a  written  statement  from  some  recognized  four-year 
high  school  agreeing  to  give  full  credit  for  work  done,  if  the  three- 
year  high  school  receives  probationary  recognition. 

C.  For  a  Two-year  High  School. 

The  same  allowances  and  requirements  as  for  a  four-year  high  school 

with  probationary  recognition  except  in  the  matter  of  the  number 

of  teachers;  see  next  paragraph. 
By  special  arrangement,  probationary  recognition,  in  cases  of  real 

necessity,  may  be  given  to  schools  when  only  three  teachers  are 

employed  to  take  care  of  ten  grades  according  to  the  plan  here 

presented: 
Teacher  A.  (Principal.) 

Odd  years:  Ninth  grade  and  half  of  seventh. 

Even  years:  Tenth  grade  and  half  of  eighth. 
Teacher  B. 

Odd  years:  Fifth  grade  and  half  of  seventh. 

Even  years:  Sixth  grade  and  half  of  eighth. 
Teacher  C. 

First,  second,  third  and  fourth  grades — according  to  "State  Course 
of  Study." 
In  addition,  a  two-year  high  school  seeking  probationary  recognition 

must  present  a  written  statement  from  some  recognized  four-year 

high  school  agreeing  to  give  full  credit  for  work  done,  if  the  twa 

year  high  school  Is  given  probationary  recognition. 
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LIBRABY  AND  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  RECOGNIZED 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

(Circular  9\.) 


Part  7.  A  Working  Library    A  List  of  Bookg  Recommended  for  a  Working 
Library  in  the  Smaller  High  BchooU,  toith  Suggestions 

as  to  the  Use  of  a  Library. 

Part  II,  Science  Apparatus.    List  of  Apparatus  Needed  in  Recognized  High 

Schools  for  Certain  Science  Courses. 


PART  I— A  WORKING  LIBRARY. 

The  library  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  good  high  school. 
To  form  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  in  a  recognized  high  school  the 
library  need  not  be  large  but  It  should  be  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  Its 
use  by  the  pupils  In  their  school  work. 

Some  schools  report  a  library  of  a  hundred  volumes  or  several  times 
that  number,  most  of  which  are  useless  for  education.  After  subtracting 
from  the  total  number,  which  perhaps  sounds  formidable,  the  ragged  and 
antiquated  textbooks  which  have  accumulated  during  a  term  of  years,  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  census,  the  handful  of  works  of  fiction  that 
were  the  "best  sellers"  of  the  previous  decade,  two  or  three  old  subscription 
"Garlands"  presented  by  somebody  to  a  helpless  school  and  the  "Works"  of 
certain  writers  which  are  loved  and  studied  neither  by  pupil  nor  teacher, — 
in  many  cases  the  total  remainder  is  almost  negligible  as  a  working  library. 

The  teacher  must  be  courageous  In  refusing  to  accept  the  culled  over 
remains  of  cast  off  libraries.  The  very  pressure  of  lifeless  material  on  the 
school  library  shelf  prevents  the  development  in  the  students  of  an  Interest 
in  vital  knowledge.  Not  only  must  the  teacher  not  accept  useless  stuff  but 
he  must  constantly  cull  from  his  own  selections  all  that  is  not  available  for 
use  by  the  student,  for  a  school  library  must  minister  to  the  wants  of  the 
student.    Hence,  the  necessity  for  wise  selection. 

A  high-school  library  should  be  a  laboratory,  and  its  "apparatus"  should 
be  selected  with  as  great  care  as  the  equipment  of  a  science  laboratory. 

The  books  recommended  here  are  such  as  will  be  used  by  the  pupils 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  qualified  teacher  who— especially  with 
beginners — should  not  content  himself  with  saying:  "Better  look  that  up 
in  the  library,"  but  should,  In  many  cases,  select  the  exact  passages  to  be 
read  and  should  gradually  and  carefully  train  his  pupils  to  the  skillful  and 
practical.  Independent  use  of  a  library,  and  to  the  Joy  and  general  help 
that  comes  with  such  facility. 

The  best  Normal  schools  and  a  few  colleges  are  now  requiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  library  methods.  Students  are  taught  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
library,  the  best  magazines,  the  best  dictionaries  and  general  reference 
books;  how  to  repair  books;  how  to  bind  pamphlets,  etc. 

The  teacher  who  Is  in  touch  with  the  great  world  of  events, — apolitical, 
social,  literary, — can  not  rest  till  the  same  spirit  permeates  the  school. 
Live  periodicals  are  necessary  in  this  day  of  struggle  for  a  greater  efficiency. 

Live  periodicals  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  the  present  generation. 
The  style  in  them  Is  all  that  can  be  asked  for  a  model.  One  has  only  to 
know  that  William  Dean  Howells  is  actively  associated  with  Harper's,  that 
Bliss  Perry,  Richard  LeGallienne,  John  Galsworthy  and  the  best  of  gifted, 
present  day  writers  contribute  constantly  to  these  periodicals,  and  then 
he  will  recognize  the  great  opportunities  offered  through  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  English. 

Of  untold  value  moreover,  is  the  broad  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
which  the  student,  even  in  the  lower  grades  and  especially  In  the  high 
school  will  accumulate  through  a  constant  and  carefully  directed  use  of 
good  periodicals. 
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The  equipment  of  the  school  library  lays  the  foundation  for  general  In- 
telligence and  will  contribute  to  an  increased  knowledge  of  our  relations 
and  our  interests  with  the  nations  of  the  world  that  will  serve  to  build  up 
a  sure  defense  against  such  a  future  calamity  as  now  engulfs  the  Old  World. 

Even  the  little  urchin,  eternally  interested  in  the  great  freight  train, 
sees  the  transportation  of  wheat,  armoured  cars,  mules  and  horses;  he 
should  read  in  the  great  news  of  the  world  that  these  supplies  are  destined 
to  bring  us  into  close  relation  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
high  school  student  should  be  thus  stimulated  to  know  and  to  think  of  these 
larger  matters. 

The  public  of  America  should  know  the  progress  of  world  events.  Only 
by  such  knowledge  can  we  be  intelligent  citizens.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
our  high  schools  ar^  to  be  our  intelligent  citizens. 

More  and  more  should  material  be  selected  which  would  appeal  to 
boys.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  good  detective  stories  and  good  sea  stories.  Touth 
is  a  fact  and  not  an  illusion.  It  is  a  sane  and  healthy  stage  of  growth  and 
not  a  warped  and  regrettable  perversion  of  human  nature. 

Lists  of  Books  and  Suooestions  fob  Libraries  of  Various  Sizes  and  Cost. 

I.  For  $50  or  $60,  A  school  that  can  spend  no  more  than  $50  or  $60 
for  books  may,  with  advantage,  use  it  thus: 

An  unabridged  dictionary— one  at  least  is  a  necessity  in  every 
school;  if  possible,  each  recitation  room  should  be  supplied  with  one. 
($12.) 

A  reliable  condensed  encylopaedia.  There  are  several:  Every- 
man's in  twelve  volumes  ($8);  the  Standard  Reference  Work  (Welles 
Brothers  Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  $24.75.) 

A  general  atlas  and  a  classical  atlas  (for  schools  that  teach  Latin), 
($2  each.) 

N.  B.  All  large,  heavy  books  require  careful  and  intelligent  hand- 
ling to  avoid  injury.  Dictionaries  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
strong  and  serviceable  holders. 

Oayley's  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  (Ginn,  $1.50). 
Even  a  small  high  school  should  take  regularly  two  or  three  of  the  best 
magazines — ^Atlantic,  Harper,  Century,  Scribner,  North  American  Review, 
etc.,  costing  about  $4  each. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  is  an  example  of  another  sort  of  periodical 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  live  teacher,  may  be  of  great  value  with  Eng- 
lish classes.  A  good  daily  paper,  if  really  used,  is  another  means  whereby 
the  teacher  may  keep  her  pupils  in  their  thinking,  writing  and  speaking  in 
touch  with  the  living  world,  its  thought,  its  action  and  its  speech.  There 
are  certain  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  that,  in  these  later  years,  are 
setting  a  high  standard  in  English.  There  can  hardly  be  too  great  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  intelligent  study  of  good  models  of  the  present  day  writers 
and  there  is  no  richer  field  for  the  selection  of  such  models  than  in  the 
best  current  magazines  and  newspapers.  Care  and  discrimination  are  neces- 
sary; but  this  is  true  also  of  books. 

Along  with  these  there  is  great  practical  helpfulness  in  such  manuals 
as  Barrett  Wendell's  "English  Composition,"  (Scribner,  $1.50)  or  B.  C. 
Woolley's  "Handbook  of  Composition."  (Heath,  $.75). 

It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  for  the  history  classes,  but  assuming  that 
general  history  and  American  history  are  both  offered,  these  may  perhaps 
be  selected  as  most  useful:  Seignobos,  "Ancient  Civilization,"  (Scribner, 
$1.25);  Botsford,  "Source  Book  of  Ancient  History."  (Macmillan,  $1.60); 
Dow,  "Atlas  of  European  History,"  (Holt,  $1.50);  or  Shepherd's  "Historical 
Atlas,"  (Holt.  $2.50) ;  Robinson.  Breasted  and  Beard.  "Outlines  of  European 
History,"  (up  to  1700  A.  D)  (Ginn,  $1.60) ;  Robinson  and  Beard,  "Outiines 
of  European  History,"  (modem)  (Ginn,  $1.60) ;  Emerton,  "Introduction  to 
the  Middle  Ages,"  (Ginn,  $1.12);  Halsey,  "Gieat  Epochs  in  American  His- 
tory," (Funk  and  Wagnalls,  10  volumes,  $3). 
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II.  For  $100,  The  additional  $50  may  well  be  expended  according  to 
these  suggestions: 

Get  one  or  two  good  works  for  each  of  the  five  periods'*  of  English 

fiction.    They  will  cost  $1.50  each  or  less. 

First  period,   1740-1780:     Fielding's  "Tom  Jones"  and  Smollett's 

"Humphrey  Clinker"  furnish  the  best  examples,  but  these  novels  of  the 

first  period  should  not  be  used  except  with  older  pupils  and  a  wise 

teacher 

Second  period,  1780-1830:     Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  **Quentin  Durward" 

et  ah;  Jane  Austen's  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  or  "Mansfield  Park." 

Third  period,  1830-1870:     Dickens  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  "Oliver 

Twist,"  "Christmas  Stories"  et  ah;  Thackeray,  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Henry 

Esmond;''  George  Eliot,  "Silas  Mamer." 

Fourth  perfod,  1870-1900:     George  Meredith,  "The  Egoist,"  "Diana 

of  the  Crossways,"  "Evan  Harrington;"    (these  are  brilliant,  but  are 
beyond  some  pupils) ;  Thomas  Hardy,  "The  Return  of  the  Native,"  "Far 

from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  et  al. 

Fifth  period,  1900-:     Arnold  Bennett,  "Old  Wives'  Tales,"  "Clay- 
hanger"  et  ah;  John  Galsworthy,  "The  Freelands;"  Booth  Tarkington, 

"The  Turmoil." 

A  good  collection  or  two  of  Vshort  stories"  such  as,  Cody's  "Best  Short 
Stories,"  (McClurg,  $1). 

Other  good  examples  are  some  of  O.  Henry's  (several  volumes  $1.50 
each)  and  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  stories.  Some  of  the  good  detective  stories — 
Foe,  Conan  Doyle,  and  a  few  others  are  of  value  for  this  study.  Any  or  all 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  stories  (many  editions,  say  |5). 

There  is  no  richer  mine  of  material  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
"short  story"  than  in  some  of  the  best  monthly  and  weekly  magazines.  A 
wide-awake  teacher  will  keep  in  touch  with  these  and  will  direct  her  pupils 
to  them.  Often  a  little  tact  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  patrons  of  the  school  in  gaining  access  for  the  English  classes  to  the  best 
current  literature. 

A  good  American  and  a  good  English  anthology.  Among  the  best  for 
high  school  pupils  are  these: 

"Twelve  Centuries  of  English  Prose  and  Poetry,"  (Scott-Foresman, 
11.75.) 

Mauley's  "English  Poetry"  and  "English  Prose,"  two  volumes  (Ginn, 
respectively  $1.10  and  $1.60.) 

Pace's  "American  Literature  with  Readings,"  (Allyn  and  Bacon,  $1.35). 
The  "Readings,"  separate,  $1. 

Stedman's  "An  American  Anthology"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  $2). 

Rittenhouse's  "The  Younger  American  Poets,"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
11.50).    Sketch  of  each  author. 

Other  books  of  value  are  these: 

Taine's  "History  of  English  Literature,"  (Holt,  $1.40). 

Saintsbury's  "The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  the  Rise  of  Allegory" 
and  "The  Later  XIX  Century,"  (Macmillan,  each  $1.50). 

One  or  two  books  on  Shakespeare:  Sidney  Lee,  "Shakespeare's  Life  and 
Work,"  (Macmillan,  80  cents);  Rolfe,  "Shakespeare,  the  Boy,"  (Harper, 
$1.05). 

Another  good  magazine  or  two,  for  literary  style  as  well  as  for  composi- 
tion content,  as  St.  Nicholas,  Literary  Digest,  Vogue,  Country  Life.  Also  a 
good  metropolitan  daily  paper;  the  latter  is  an  excellent  investment,  with  a 
teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  It 

The  hundred  dollar  library  should  include  three  or  four  volumes  ot 
Flske:  the  most  useful  are,  "The  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  "Old  Virginia 
and  Her  Neighbors,"  'The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  "The  War  of 
Independence."  All  of  these  are  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
and  cost  $2  per  volume  except  the  last  which  is  75  cents.  Another  valuable 
group  is  the  three  volume  "Epochs  of  American  History"  by  Thwaites,  Hart 
and  Wilson  respectively  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  $3.75).  Add  also  Lecky's 
''American  Revolution,"  (Appleton,  $1.25). 
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For  classes  in  ancient  history,  Fling's  "Source  Book  of  Greek  History/' 
(Heath,  %1)  and  either  Botsford's  "Story  of  Rome,"  (Macmillan,  90  cents) 
or  Munro's  "Source  Book/'  (Heath,  |1)  are  to  be  chosen. 

For  mediaeval  history,  Bemont  and  Monod's  "Mediaeval  Europe,"  (Holt. 
$1.60)  is  excellent.  For  modern  history.  Lodge's  "History  of  Modem  Europe," 
(American  Book  Co.,  $1.50)  is  perhaps  the  best  one  volume  reference  book. 

There  should  be  a  good  prose  translation  each  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  The  best  are  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myers  for  the  former  and  Butcher 
and  Lang  for  the  latter;  these  preserve  remarkably  the  spirit  of  Homer. 
Macmillan,  80  cents  each). 

A  beginning  in  science  might  very  well  include  Coulter  and  C>)wleB,  "A 
Textbook  of  Botany,"  (American  Book  Co.,  two  volumes,  $2.75),  Pinchot, 
"Primer  of  Forestry."  (U.  S.  (Government  Printing  Office,  30  cents),  Apgar, 
"Birds  of  the  United  States,"  (American  Book  Co.,  $2). 

If  these  do  not  quite  exhaust  the  resources,  get  something  of  Kipling: 
"The  Seven  Seas,"  (Appleton,  $1.50),  "Departmental  Ditties  and  Ballads  and 
Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  (Doubleday,  Page  ft  Ck).,  $1.50);  and  of  Stevenson, 
"An  Inland  Voyage."  "Travels  with  a  Donkey"  and  "In  the  South  Seas/' 
(Scribner,  $1  each). 

Other  books  of  value  in  the  English  composition  classes  are  Burton's 
"Masters  of  the  English  Novel."  (Holt,  $1.25) ;  Bliss  Perry,  "Study  of  Prose 
Fiction,"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.25);  Bates,  "Talks  on  the  Study  of 
Literature,"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  $1.50);  Burton,  "Literary  Leaders  of 
America,"  (Macmillan.  $1);  Cross,  "Development  of  the  English  Novel/' 
(Macmillan,  $1.50);  Albright.  "The  Short  Story,"  (Macmillan,  90  cents). 

Others  that  furnish  guidance  to  an  intelligent  study  of  literature  as 
well  as  in  composition  are:  Bradish,  "Old  Norse  Stories."  (American  Book 
Co.,  45  cents);  Johnson,  "Forms  of  English  Poetry,"  (American  Book  Ck)., 
$1);  Armes,  "Old  English  Ballads  and  Folk  Songs."  (Macmillan,  25  cents); 
Sargent  and  Kittredge.  "English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co..  $3);  Woodbridge,  "The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Technique,"  (AUyn 
and  Bacon.  80  cents). 

III.  For  $200.  If  a  school  has  this  amount  at  its  command  for  a  library 
(and  every  high  school  ought  to  study  by  every  means  to  raise  as  much 
money  as  that  in  one  or  two  years  from  some  source),  such  additional  pur- 
chases as  the  following  could  be  made  with  advantage: 

One  of  the  larger  encyclopaedias,  such  as  Nelson's  "Loose  Leaf"  or  the 
"International"  costing  respectively  $72  and  $85.  Any  school  planning  to 
secure  a  good  encyclopaedia  ought  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  loose  leaf 
system,  which  has  proved  a  great  success. 

In  the  English  department  these  will  attract  the  well-equipped  teacher 
and  will  be  made  useful:  Mackaye's  modern  prose  rendering  of  "The  Canter- 
bury Tales."  (Duffield.  $2.50);  Scott.  "Complete  Poetical  Works,"  (Crowell, 
$1.50);  "Everyman  and  Other  Interludes,  including  Eight  Miracle  Plays/' 
(Dutton.  35  cents);  Ashton.  "Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne." 
(Scribner,  $1.25);  Moulton,  "The  Modern  Reader's  Bible,"  (Macmillan.  $2); 
Long.  "Arabian  Nights,"  (Longmans.  Green  ft  Co.,  $2.50) ;  some  other  speci- 
mens of  "World  Literature"  in  good  English  translation  as  Aesop.  Aeschylus, 
Euripides.  Sophocles,  Plato.  Plutarch,  Vergil,  Don  Quixote,  Dumas.  Hugo. 
Montaigne.  Schiller.  Goethe.  Daute.  Nibelungen  Lied.  Careful  selection 
should  be  made  of  translation  and  edition   in  each  case. 

A  treasury  will  be  found  in  Jusserand's  "Literary  History  of  the  English 
People,"  (Putnam,  3  vols.,  $10.50). 

The  history  teacher  will  naturally  call  for  and  use  Hart's  "American 
History  as  Told  by  Contemporaries/'  (Macmillan.  4  vols.,  each  $2) ;  also, 
Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth,"  (Macmillan.  $1.75.) 

The  more  recent  textbooks  in  history  have  generally  lists  of  reference 
books  worth  studying;  every  school  contemplating  such  purchases  should 
consult  these  lists  and  the  comments  on  them. 

Hough's  "Handbook  of  the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada 
East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  (Hough,  Lowville,  N.  Y..  $6)  will  tempt  the 
biology  specialist 
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IV.  Far  $500.  A  school  that  can  use  this  amount  of  money  wisely  can 
make  fine  additions  without  any  lumbering  of  the  shelves  with  mere  orna- 
ments. A  school  so  fortunately  situated  ought  to  keep  flies  of  a  doien  to 
twenty  of  the  best  periodicals.  Twice  that  number  might  be  named  without 
stepping  beyond  the  limit  of  those  that  are  worth  reading  because  they 
furnish  models  of  written  speech  and  especially  because  they  furnish  a  full 
and  rich  supply  of  topics  for  oral  discussion  and  for  written  themes,  and 
because  they  keep  the  student  from  losing  touch  with  the  world  to  which 
he  belongs. 

There  should  be  purchased  for  general  use  a  high  grade  atlas  (say,  |25) 
and  Klepert's  "Atlas  Antlquus/'  ($1.76). 

In  the  field  of  history  It  will  be  possible  to  secure  the  scholarly  and 
authorltatlYe  Channlng*s  "History  of  the  United  States/'  (Macmlllan,  8  vols., 
when  completed,  $2.50  each);  also  several  of  the  volumes  of  Parkman  ($1.50 
each);  and  McMaster's  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  (Apple- 
ton,  8  vols.,  $2.50  each). 

In  the  English  department  the  teacher  may  Indulge  In  Garnet  and 
Gosse's  "EiUgllsh  Literature,"  (Macmlllan,  4  vols.,  $20),  attractive  and  help- 
ful to  students  of  this  age.  ~A  few  volumes  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare 
should  be  purchased^-one  for  each  play  studied;  these  cost  $4  each.  Also  a 
full  small  volume  edition  of  Shakespeare.  There  are  many  editions;  among 
the  most  attractive  are  those  offered  In  the  Temple  classics,  (Dent,  Liondon, 
40  cents  each),  and  the  Everyman's  Library  (Dutton,  36  cents  each). 

Careful  selections  may  be  made  of  standard  and  useful  poets:  Brown- 
ing, Byron,  Burns,  Keats,  Longfellow,  Milton,  Percy's  Rellques,  Poe,  Shelley, 
Stevenson,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth — say.  $20. 

A  good  book  of 'choice  selections  of  poetry  (two  or  three  copies  of  the 
same  for  schools  a  little  larger)  may  serve  better  than  the  complete  "Works" 
of  all  those  named, — for  example,  Byron  and  Wordsworth.  Bryant's  "Library 
of  Poetry  and  Song"  Is  useful;  there  are  some  other  good  volumes  of  selec- 
tions. 

From  the  best  essayists  select  $10  worth;  Addison,  Bacon,  Burroughs. 
Burton,  Carlyle,  Cody's  Selections,  some  of  Emerson's  HazUtt,  Howells, 
Irving,  Lamb,  Mabie,  Pepys'  Diary,  Thoreau,  Van  Dyke  and  others.  From 
fiction — and  here  Is  the  place  tor  the  best  of  the  teachers*  discrimination, — 
$10  or  more:  Lorna  Doone,  Sherlock  Holmes,  Cranford,  Tom  Brown,  some 
of  Kipling,  Westward  Ho,  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, — and  other  works 
chosen  from  the  great  masters  of  fiction  who  were  named  above — Scott,  Eliot. 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Hawthorne. 

Here  there  will  be.  an  opportunity  for  securing  such  books  as  Harper's 
"Classical  Dictionary,"  (American  Book  Co.,  $6);  Johnston,  "Private  Life 
of  the  Rdmans,"  (Scott,  Foresman  ft  Co.,  $1.50);  Fowler,  "A  Friend  of 
CTaesar,"  (Macmlllan  $1.50);  Lanclani,  "Ancient  Rome,"  (Houghton,  Mifilln 
Co.,  $6);  Mau,  "Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art,"  (Macmlllan,  $2.60). 

'The  writer  wishes  to  emphasize  yet  again  the  value  of  periodical  liter- 
ature. Schools  that  have  large  library  funds  at  their  disposal  ought  to 
present  a  full  and  rich  selection  of  periodical  literature.  A  high  school  boy 
or  girl  who  formft  the  habit  of  glancing  each  month  or  each  week  at  the 
offerings  of  the  world's  best  in  current  periodicals  In  English,  will  not  easily 
rest  content  with  the  shabbier  offerings  that  are  served  in  the  poorer  news 
stand,  but  will  himself  become  one  of  those  citizens,  who,  by  calling  for  the 
better  periodicals  at  news  stands,  book  stores  or  library,  create  the  demand 
that  brings  the  supply  of  that  which  is  illuminating,  clarifying,  uplifting 
and  Inspiring  into  the  many  smaller  channels  that  lead  out  from  the  great 
centers  of  life  and  thought. 

Such  books  as  the  following  will  lend  Inspiration  in  the  science  depart- 
ments: Chapman,  "Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America," 
(Appleton,  $3.60);  Seton,  "Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  (Scrlbner,  $2); 
Van  Hise,  "The  (Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  In  the  United  States," 
(Macmlllan,  $2),  and  if  the  funds  will  allow,  Bailey's  "Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Agriculture,"  (Macmlllan,  4  vols.,  $26),  or  Harmer  and  Shipley's  "The 
(Cambridge  Natural  History,"  (Cambridge  University  Press,  10  vols.,  $38.60). 
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V.  Larger  Lists,  For  a  school  which  may  spend  money  more  freely 
for  books,  and  In  which  a  good  working  library  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessity, 
just  as  truly  as  is  a  well  equipped  laboratory,  there  is  a  rich  field  to  choose 
from.  All  the  more  should  great  care  and  discrimination  be  exercised.  It  is 
easy  to  load  the  shelves  with  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
books  and  yet  to  have  very  little  that  is  of  use  for  a  working  library. 

The  Century  Dictionary,  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas;  Hasting's  Bible  Diction- 
ary; such  well  known  reference  books  as  Roget,  Hoyt,  Bartlett,  Lippincott, 
Brewer,  Lamed,  Who's  Who,  etc.,  are  always  worth  the  money  spent,  if  the 
teacher  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them. 

Freeman's  Historical  Geography  and  Atlas  of  Europe,  standard  histories 
of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  and  numerous  monographs  on  various 
phases  of  history,  civil  government,  economics,  commercial  geography  and 
the  various  sciences  as  well  as  in  English  and  American  literature  and  world 
literature  suggest  themselves. 

Any  one  who  is  responsible  for  developing  and  using  such  a  library  should 
study  the  carefully  prepared  lists  presented  by  many  authorities.  One  of  the 
most  helpful  of  these  is  that  prepared  by  the  University  High  School  of 
Chicago  and  published  as  Bulletin  545  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  is  full,  naming  perhaps  two  thousand  different  works.  It  is 
carefully  selected,  evidently  by  teachers  who  know  the  needs  of  high  school 
pupils  and  how  to  use  the  books  named.  It  is  particularly  well  arranged  and 
classified.  Prices  and  publishers  are  given,  and  critical  and  suggestive  com- 
ments render  assistance.  (Superintendent  of  Documents,  Qovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  15c.) 

This  statement  will  apply  to  all  the  fields,  to  history,  to  English  and  the 
foreign  languages,  to  all  the  sciences  and  arts  that  belong  to  a  high  school 
program  of  studies.  Every  high  school  principal  ought  to  send  for  a  copy 
of  this  bulletin. 

The  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  will  take  pleasure  in  assisting  any  school 
in  making  selections,  larger  or  smaller,  in  all  these  fields,  and  with  the  aim 
of  making  such  assistance  most  reliable  and  practical  he  invites  and  earnestly 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  those  teachers  whose  experience,  great  or  small, 
leads  them  to  form  judgments  on  particular  books  or  lists  that  might  be  of 
assistance  to  others  less  experienced. 

PART  II— SCIENCE  APPARATUS. 

There  are  presented  here  the  following: 

(1)  A  brief  statement  regarding  general  science  as  a  first-year  high 
school  course,  with  a  list  of  the  apparatus  and  prices,  needed  to  equip  a  class 
properly  in  a  Recognized  High  School.  This  list  was  prepared  originally  for 
the  "Oak  Park  Course,"  but  has  been  checked  up  and  a  few  items  added  in 
order  to  make  it  adequate  for  use  with  courses  appearing  in  the  other  two 
textbooks  that  seem  to  cover  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  classes  using  them  to  include  enough  work  in  physiology  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  which  makes  compulsory  the  teaching  of  that 
subject 

(2)  A  list  of  apparatus  with  prices  for  half-year  courses  in  botany  and 
zoology,  such  as  are  offered  in  a  large  number  of  the  smaller  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

(3)  A  list  of  laboratory  experiments  for  a  high  school  class  in  physics 
with  apparatus  for  the  same  (and  prices). 

Lists  for  a  course  in  chemistry,  and  for  advanced  or  full-year  courses  in 
botany  and  zoology  are  not  included  in  this  bulletin.  The  demand  for  such 
lists  is  very  much  less  than  for  the  other  subjects  and  generally  occurs  only 
in  the  larger  schools  where  these  courses  are  offered  and  where  there  are 
usually  adequate  funds  and  teachers  whose  experience  enables  them  to 
select  apparatus. 

No  list  is  given  for  a  course  in  agriculture.  This  may  appear  in  a  later 
publication  which  may  include  similar  lists  for  classes  in  manual  training 
and  in  domestic  science  and  art.  It  is  hoped  that  sections  of  various  high 
school  conferences,  as  well  as  individual  teachers  of  experience,  may  be 
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willing  to  assist  in  preparation  of  such  lists  which  the  department  may 
pabllsh  for  the  convenience  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Qrkeral  Science. 

A  course  in  general  science  for  the  ninth  grade  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  be  introduced  into  the  program 
of  studies  by  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  if  Well  taught  will  serve  as  a  good 
introduction  to  the  science  study  of  the  secondary  period  of  instruction.  This 
belief  is  based  on  sound  theory  and  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
experience.  The  controversies  as  to  the  exact  content  of  such  a  course  are 
of  minor  importance  and  are  likely  to  become  less  strenuous,  as  experi- 
mentation becomes  more  general.  The  recent  introduction  of  some  such 
course  into  their  program  of  studies  by  a  large  number  of  schools  indicates 
a  recognition  of  its  value. 

The  only  thing  insisted  upon  by  the  department  is  that  such  a  course 
shall  include  enough  work  in  physiology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
statute  unless,  of  course,  the  subject  physiology  is  taught  in  the  ninth  year 
outside  of  the  course  in  general  science. 

The  department  approves  either  of  two  arrangements:  (1)  general 
science,  a  year  course  including  physiology  as  explained  above,  or  (2)  a  half 
year  of  physiology  and  a  half  year  of  some  other  science  such  as  botany* 
xoology  or  physical  geography. 

Eqdifms!tt  for  a  High  School  Ck)UB8K  in  Gbnsbal  Science. 

A  school  equipped  for  good  laboratory  work  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
is  equipped,  also,  for  a  general  science  course. 

For  those  schools  that  wish  to  equip  especially  for  a  general  science 
course  the  following  list  of  equipment  is  prepared: 
A.  For  demonstration  only — one  set  for  the  whole  class. 
I.  Physical  Apparatus. 

a.  Essential: 

1  balance  spring I    56 

1.  ball  and  ring 1  10 

2  bladders 32 

1  compound  bar 96 

6  deflagrating  spoons 78 

2  dissecting  pans 80 

1  pneumatic  trough 1  10 

1  porous  cup 22 

1  rubber  balloon 11 

1  sq.  ft.  rubber  dam 26 

6  ft.  rubber  tubing  V^'' 66 

2  pinch  cocks  (Mohr's  medium  size) 20 

3  (or  more)  dry  cells 60 

Total ."777:7$  7  74 

b.  May  be  omitted: 

1  Magdeburg  hemisphere |4  10 

1  steam  sterilizer    (the  household  type  may  be 

borrowed  and  is  satisfactory) 5  50 

1  air  pump 4  00 

1  air   pump    platform 5  50 

1  balance   (Harvard  trip  scale  or  other  balance 

weighing  to  1  gram) 8  00 

1  set  balance  weights    (iron,   5  grams  to   1,000 

grams)   1  60 

1  brass  air  weighing  globe 2  50 

1  single  pulley: 18 

1  double  pulley 30 

Total  31  68 

Grand  total $39  42 
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II.  Glassware,  etc. 

a.  Essential: 

2  battery  jars  6x8" I    66 

6  corks  1%^^  diam.  No.  18 11 

2  crystallizing  dishes,  8^^  diam 1  20 

2  glass  cylinders,  2%xl5'' 1  39 

2  glass  plate  covers,  circular,  lO''  diam 80 

1  graduate  cylinder  100  c.  c 65 

1  graduate  cylinder  200  c.  c 80 

6  thistle  tubes 60 

1  lb.  tubing,  glass,  %  in 44 

5  stoppers,  rubber,  solid.  No.  8 84 

2  stoppers,  rubber,  1  hole,  No.  8 34 

1  funnel  (glass.  6  or  8  in.  diam.) 30 

Total  $  8  23 

b.  May  be  omitted: 

2  bell  jars $2  20 

1  electrolysis  apparatus , . .     5  00 

1  barometer  tube. 28 

Total 7  48 

Grand  total $16  71 


III.  Chemicals. 

Acid,  hydrochloric  Manganese  dioxide 

Acid,  nitric  Marble 

Acid,  sulphuric  Mercury 

Alcohol  Mercuric  oxide 

Alum  Molasses 

Ammonium  chloride  Olive  oil 

Ammonium  hydroxide  Pancreatin 

Calcium  sulphate  Paraffin 

Charcoal,  lumps  Pepsin 

Chloroform  Phosphorus,  red  and  yellow 

Copper,  sheet  Potassium  chlorate 

Copper  wire  No.  18  Potassium  dichromate 

Copper  sulphate  Potassium  permanganate 

Ether  Rennin 

Eosin  Salt 

Fehling's  Solution  A  ft  B  Sodium  hydroxide 

Filter  paper  Sodium  nitrate 

Flaxseed,  ground  Starch 

Iodine  Sugar,  cane  and  grape 

Iron  filings,  steel  wool  Sulphur 

Iron  picture  wire,  small  Tin 

Lead  nitrate  Vaseline 

Lead  oxide  Zinc 

Lime  water  Zinc,  sheet 

Litmus  paper 

Total  not  over ^12.00 

Total  for  demonstration. 

(a)  Essential    $27  97 

(b)  May  be  omitted 46  90 

Total    $74  87 
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B.  For  experiments — one  set  for  each  pupil. 
I.  Physical  apparatus. 
9L  Bssential: 

1  asbestos   sheet 10  10 

1  Bunsen  burner 35 

1  dissecting   forceps 40 

1  magnet  bar 36 

1  metric   stick 35 

2  dissecting  needles   12 

1  ring  stand  with  2  rings — 1  burette  clamp 90 

1  rule  metric    06    ^ 

1  scissors    25 

1  test  tube  clamp 10 

1  test  tube  support 45 

1  wire  gauze  6''x5'' 07 

1  test  tube  brush 04 

Total    $3  5S 

b.  Blay  be  omitted: 

1  dissecting  microscope    $2  20 

1  dissecting  scalpel    40 

Total    2  60 

Grand  total   $6  13 

II.  Olassware.  etc. 

1  beaker  350  c.  c $0  21 

6  bottles  wide  mouth,  capacity  8  oz 26 

1  eraporating  dish  3  in.  diam 13 

1  Florence  flask,  400  c.  c 16 

4  glass  plate  covers 20 

1  Petri  dish  100  mm.  diam 25 

6  test  tubes  6x%  in 11 

6  test  tubes  6x%  in 14 

1  chem.  thermometer  10  to  210  deg.  C 1  10 

1  tumbler   06 

1  stirring   rod    04 

Total    $2  66 

Total  for  each  pupil. 

(a)  Essential    |6  13 

(b)  May   be   omitted 2  66 

Total    18  79 

BSTIMATE  FOR  CLASS  OF  TEN. 

A.  For  demonstration  only — one  set. 

Essential.  May  omit. 

1.  Physical  apparatus  I  7  74  $31  68 

2.  Olassware,   etc 8  23  15  71 

3.  Chemicals    12  00     

Total    $27  97  $47  39 

B.  For  experiments  (one  set  each  pupil). 

1.  Physical  apparatus  $3  53  $2  60 

2.  Olassware,  etc 2  66     

Total    $6  19  $2  60  $8  79 

—15  P  I 
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Total  for  ten  pupils   (ezperimentB) 
Total  for  demonstration 


Grand  total 


$61  90 
27  97 

$26  00 
47  89 

$87  90 
75  36 

$89  87 

$73  39 

$163  26 

N.  B. — ^Add  or  deduct  for  each  pupil  more  or  less  than  ten  in  class  either 
$6.19  or  $8.79  as  aboTe. 

Apparatus  fob  Ciass  of  Twei^ty  in  Zoology. 

(A  half-year  course  for  a  school  that  must  economize.) 

N.  B. — ^The  same  apparatus  will  senre  for  a  class  in  botany;  dissecting  pans 

may  then  be  omitted. 

EQUIPMENT. 

6  tables   $50  00 

1  compound  microscope  28  00 

10  magnifiers    4  00 

5  alcohol  lamps   1  60 

1  ring  stand,  3  rings 85 

10  dissecting  sets:  forceps,  scalpel,  needles,  scissors 10  00 

1  section  razor  85 

3  test  tube  supports 1  20 

6  test  tube  brushes .' 20 

10  dissecting  pans  (these  could  be  omitted) 4  00 

12  rubber  stoppers,  1  and  2  hole 60 

Corks,  assorted    76 

Total $102  95 

SUPPLIES. 

24  test  tubes   $0  52 

5  10  ft.  glass  tubing  ^^  to  ^  in 50 

5  ft.  rubber  tubing  ^  In 50 

2  crystallizing  dishes  6  In ^ 90 

2  battery  jars,  quart 50 

2  battery  jars,  gallon 80 

24  glass  slides 25 

%  doz.  cover  glasses   50 

10  droppers    30 

6  watch  glasses   30 

5  cyanide  bottles   90 

1  nest  beakers    70 

1  funnel   4   In 18 

2  filter  paper  8  in 44 

1  thermometer    1  00 

1  graduated  cylinder    85 

3  glass   plates    round 30 

3  evaporating  dishes    45 

6  tumblers    25 

Total $10  14 

CHEMICALS. 

10  grams  iodine   $0  20 

250  f?ranis  ether   40 

3  25  c.  c.  nitric  acid  in  bottle 25 

125  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  in  bottle. '. . .  25 

125  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid  in  bottle 25 

125  c.  c.  ammonium  hydroxide   ._ 25 

100  c.  c.  eosin   solution   In   bottle 50 

1  gal.  alcohol     3  50 

%  gal.  formalin,  40  per  cent 1  25 

50  grams  glycerine    50 

50  grams  chloroform     20 

Fehling's  solution  2  sol 1  00 

Total $8~20 
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SUMMARY. 

Equipment    $102  95 

Supplies  10  14 

Chemicals    8  20 

Total    $121  29 

For  a  class  of  ten  the  cost  may  be  reduced  proportionately  making  total 
cost  perhaps  $85. 

A  List  of  L^iLBORATOST  Experiments  for  a  High  School  Class  in  Physics 

With  Apparatus  fob  Same. 

Physics,  as  a  high  school  study,  belongs  in  the  fourth  or  the  third  year 
and  should  not  be  placed  earlier  than  that.  It  has  therefore,  no  place  in  a 
Recognized  Two-Year  High  School,  and  may  very  well  be  omitted  In  a 
Recognized  Three-Tear  High  school  unless  there  Is  special  reason  for  its 
Introduction. 

In  order  to  be  accepted  for  a  unit  in  a  Recognized  High  School,  physics 
must  be  a  laboratory  study:  that  is,  the  class  must  be  provided  with  space 
and  apparatus  for  a  certain  minimum  number  of  laboratory  experiments, 
which  they  must  all  perform  in  the  laboratory  under  the  guidance  of  the 
instructor,  making  proper  record  of  the  same  in  notebook  inspected  by  the 
instructor. 

The  commonly  used  textbooks  with  accompanying  manuals  indicate 
fairly  well  the  number  and  character  of  the  experiments  that  should  be 
included.  Good  judgment  will  be  required  to  discriminate  between  those 
to  be  performed  by  the  instructor  for  demonstration  and  those  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  themselves.  Thirty-five  or  thereabouts  is  the  number 
usually  required  of  the  pupils. 

The  following  list  of  forty-nine  experiments  has  been  made  with  refer- 
ence to  two  considerations: 

First,  the  value  of  these  experiments  educationally  to  the  pupil  and 
their  suitability  for  this  purpose  as  distinguished  from  those  which  the 
instructor  himself  should  present  before  them;  second,  their  convenience 
and  cost,  as  being  possible  for  the  smaller  high  schools  which,  without 
sacrificing  thoroughness,  must  economize. 

The  list  has  been  submitted  to  several  experienced  instructors  and  ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  their  criticisms  and  suggestions.  The  proper 
performance  of  these  experiments  with  the  accompanying  study  of  any  good 
text  would  satisfy,  it  is  believed,  the  entrance  requirements  of  any  college. 

The  prices  affixed  are  list  prices.  Some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  apparatus 
can  be  made  through  discounts.  Some  saving  can  be  affected  by  an  experi- 
enced instructor  with  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  various  school  supply 
houses  publish  lists  which  will  be  found  to  check  fairly  well  with  these  lists. 

Many  instructors  will  find  some  favorite  experiment  omitted,  and  of 
course  such  may  be  added  at  greater  or  less  expense,  whether  required  of 
the  pupils  or  performed  by  the  instructor  for  demonstration.  But  no  varia- 
tion involving  any  great  departure  from  this  list  of  generally  accepted  ex- 
periments can  be  made  without  materially  affecting  the  course. 

Others  that  do  not  appear,  such  as  the  experiment  in  light  with  a 
pinhole  aperture,  are  so  simple  as  hardly  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  required 
list 

The  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  that  are  starred  may  be  considered  as 
enential;  any.  of  the  others  are  desirable  if  there  is  time. 

Experiment  8  under  "Heat"  Involves  an  expensive  apparatus  and,  if 
performed  at  all,  should,  for  this  reason  as  for  others  in  most  schools,  be 
given  by  the  instructor  before  the  class. 

Experiment  7  under  "Liquids"  may  be  performed  with  the  regular  trip 
scales  instead  of  with  the  balance  suggested  in  the  list.  This  would  reduce 
the  cost  about  $6,  cutting  the  total  for  starred'  experiments  to  $106.20  for 
apparatus  and  to  $161.20  for  apparatus,  tool?  and  furniture. 
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Of  course,  also,  in  some  places  a  saving  may  be  made  if  necessary  in 
the  expense  for  tables  and  cupboards. 

Among  the  familiar  experiments  sometimes  attempted  by  pupils  the 
following,  not  listed  below,  may,  perhaps,  better  be  performed  by  the  in- 
structor before  the  class: 

Pendulum 

Friction 

Breaking  strength  of  wire 

Bending  rods 

Wheel  and  axle 

Latent  heat  of  vaporization 

Interference  of  sound  and  overtones 

Character  of  shadows. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  such  practical  experiments  as  these: 

Determining  heat  with  an  ordinary  gas  stove  burner 

Efficiency  of  carbon  and  Tungsten  lamps 

Cost  of  operating  electric  Irons 

Efficiency  of  motor 

Study  of  a  transformer 

Wireless  telegraphy. 

In  the  following  list  those  experiments  which  ought  to  be  performed  by 
each  pupil  separately  are  marked  (1);  those  which  may  with  advantage  be 
performed  by  two  or  three  working  together  are  marked  respectively  (2)  and 
(2-3). 

Those  which  are  essential  are  marked  *;  those  recommended  in  addition 
are  marked  -. 


mecha:^ics  : 

Solids— 

♦  1.  Parallelogram    of   forces 

(2) 

♦  2.  Parallel  forces  (2) 

♦  3.  Levers  (1) 

♦  4.  Inclined  plane  (2) 

♦  5.  Hooke's  Law  (1) 

♦  6.  Pulley  (1) 

Liquids — 

♦  7.  Archimedes'        principle 

(1).     (See  note) 

♦  8.  Specific  gravity  of  a  body 

that  sinks  in  water 

-  9.  Specific  gravity  of  body 

that  floats  (1) 
•10.  Specific  gravity  of  liquid 

(1) 
♦11.  Variation     of     pressure 

with  depth  (2) 
*12.  Boyle's  law  (2) 

heat: 

♦  1.  Testing  fixed   points   on 

thermometer  (1) 

-  2.  Linear      expansion      of 

metal  rod  (2) 

♦  3.  Calorimetry,  principle  of 

method  of  mixture  (2) 

-  4.  Calorimetry,  specific  heat 

by  method  of  mixture 
(2-3) 


3  spring  balances |1  50 

Wooden  beams.  See  also  Exp.  1  and  3  20 
Lever  stand,  meter  stick,  weights  (100- 

400  gr.)     See  Exp.  7 2  10 

Apparatus,  board  carriage,  etc 2  25 

Steel    spring   and    Wgt,    holder,    wgts. 

See   No.    3 20 

2  pair  pulleys 60 

Metal  cylinder,  balance,  wgts.,  battery 

jar    14  90 

See  Exp.  No.  7 

Lead  sinker 

6  oz.  glass  stoppered  bottle.    (See  Exp. 

No.    7) 25 

Manometer  A  hydrometer  jar 1  40 

Apparatus    5  00 

6    thermometers 5  00 

Steam   boiler. 2  25 

Apparatus   (also  see  No.  4) . . . : 3  45 

3  calorimeter  vessels 1  20 

Steam  boiler  and  thermometer.     (See 

above.) 
Lead  shot  and  copper  punchings 60 
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HEAT — concluded. 

-  5.  Latent  heat  of  fusion  of 

ice  (2) 

*  6.  Evaporation,    saturation, 

dewpoint  (1) 

-  7.  Thermal  change  of  vol- 

ume and  of  pressure  of 
dry  air  (2) 

-  S.  Heating  value  of  gas  per 

ft.   in  B.  T.   U.      (See 
note) 

sound: 

*  1.  Velocity  of  sound  in  air 

(2) 

*  2.  Wave  length  of  sound  In 

air  (2) 

*  3.  Vibration  of  strings  (2) 

-  4.  No.  of  vibrations  of  tun- 

ing fork  (2) 

uoht: 

*  1.  Photometry  (2) 

*  2.  Images  in  plane  mirror 

(1) 

*  3.  Images  in  concave  mir- 

ror (1) 

*  4.  Refraction  of  glass  index 

(1) 

*  5.  Refraction  of  water  (1) 

*  6.  Focal  length  and  conju- 

gate foci  of  converging 
lens   (2) 

*  7.  Real   images  formed  by 

lens,  camera  (2) 

*  8.  Colors   of  the   spectrum 

(2) 

-  9.  Magnifying  power  of  lens 

(1) 
-10.  Astronomical      telescope 
(1) 

fXECTRicmr  Ain)  magnetism: 

*  1.  Fundamental  facts,  .mag- 

nets (2) 

*  2.  Mapping  field  of  magnet 

(1) 

*  3.  Fundamental     facts     of 

static  electrification  (1) 


*  4.  Simple  galvanic  cell  (1) 

-  5.  Electromotive  forces  (2) 

*  €.  Effect  of  current  on  mag- 

netic needle  (1) 

*  7.  Electromagnetic      tele- 

graph   (1) 

*  8.  Electric  bell  (1) 


Apparatus  used  in  other  experiments. 

Three  6-oz.  bottles.    (Also  see  No.  1) . .  75 

Glass  tubes,  dry  air  confined  by  mer- 
cury column.     (Also  No.  1) 1  10 

Junker    calorimeter 10  00 

Gas  meter  (Thorpe  gauge) 13  35 

Burner    -. 

Metronome,  tape,  gong 4  50 

Tuning  fork.  (See  other  experiments)  50 

Sonometer 4  45 

Apparatus    3  60 

Bunsen's   photometer , 2  60 

Mirror,   protractor 40 

Concave  spherical  mirror 50 

Refraction   block 35 

Battery  jar.     (See  elsewhere) 

Optical  bench 75 

Convex   lens   4   cm.   diam.    (12   cm. 

focus)    15 

Convex   lens  4   cm.   diam.    (15   cm. 

focus)    10 

Convex  lens  8  cm.  diam.  (15  cm.  focus)  1  00 

60  degrees  prism  (4  in.) 

60  degrees  prism  (8  in.) 70 

See  Exp.  No.  6 

Sec  Exp.  No.  6 

2  bar  magnets,  6  in.,  tacks,  filings 40 

Blue  print  paper 05 

(Compass   15 

Tumbler,  pith  balls 65 

Friction  rods,   (glass,  wax,  vulcanite)  70 

Electroscope    50 

Silk  and  fiannel 50 

See  other  experiments 

Copper,  zinc,  carbon,  lead,  iron,  holder  1  00 

Galvanoscope.     (See  also  No.  10) 1  50 

See  No.  4 

Compass   15 

Com.  dry  cell.     (See  Exp.  12),  etc 

Bar  Norway  iron,  sounder 1  40 

Bell,  push  button 35 
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ELECTRICITY    AND    MAGNITT8M — COncluded. 

♦  9.  Ohm's  law,  resistance  (2)     Volt-ammeter    10  00 

♦10.  Production  of  currents  by        D'Arsonval  galvanometer 5  55 

electromagnetic    indue-        Primary  and  secondary  coils 1  10 

tion  (2)  Large  bar  magnet 50 

-11.  Electrolysis,    electroplat-    See  No.  4 

Ing  (2) 

*12.  Arrangement  of  galvanic        2  Daniell  cells,  also  see  No.  4 50 

cells  in  connection  with        Resistance  box 6  00 

varying  external  resist- 
ances (1) 

-13.  Wheatstone  bridge  (2)  Wheatstone  bridge.     (Also  see  No.  12)     3  00 

-14.  Resistance  of  battery  ap-    See  Exp.  12 

paratus  (2) 

•15.  Dissected  electric  motor    Dissected  motor  (St.  Louis) 2  80 

(1) 

Estimate  for  tables,  |15;  cupboard,  $25;  tools,  clamps,  etc.,  |10;  total.  .$50  00 

General  Stock — Ten  Pupils — 
Five  lbs.  sulphuric  acid;  2  lbs.  nitric  acid;  2  lbs.  hydrochloric  acid; 
salt;  1  lb.  ammonium  chloride;  2  lbs.  copper  sulphate;  iron  filings; 
2  lbs.  annunciator  wire  No.  18;  8  oz.  ethyl  alcohol;  knitting  needles; 
watch  spring;  6  lbs.  mercury;  1  doz.  meter  rods;  glass  tubing; 
rubber  tubings  round  bottom  flasks  (  150  c.  c);  three  6-oz.  bottles; 
stoppers;  wax;  bunsen  burners,  etc 25  00 

BUMICABT. 

Mechanics.                                     Essential.  Additional. 

Solids   I  6  85 

Liquids    21  65 

Heat    9  20 |28  40 

Sound    9  45 3  60 

Light    6  45 

Electricity  and  magnetism 33  80 3  00 

(General  stock   25  00 


1112  30 

Tools,  clamps,  etc 10  00 

Cupboards  25  00 

Tables    20  00 


$167  30  $35  00 


RECOGNIZED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIO^^S  OF  LEARNING  AND 
RECOGNIZED  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OP  nJilNOIS. 

(Circular  No,  101.) 
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The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  Advisers  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Illinois  State  Examining  Board  on  the 
recognition  of  higher  Institutions  of  learning: 
•Chakles  H.   Rammelkamp,  President,  ] 
Illinois  College  j 

•HfcBBEBT    B.    Gbiffith,    Professor    of  I 

Chemistry,  Knox  Ck>llege J 

J.  LAWBENC  Biu^IMi^tor,  School  of  U^j^  g^^l^^ 

Music,  University  of  Illinois / 

Bdwabd  J.  Lake,  Acting  Head,  Depart-  ] 

ment  of  Art  and  Design,  University  \  Schools  of  Art  and  Drawing. 

of  Illinois  j 

Miss  BIaboaret  E.   Lee,   Director  of  | 

Kindergarten,  Illinois  State  Normal  \  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Schools. 

University    J 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  law  provides  for  the  recognition  of  high  schools.  Normal  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  Examining  Board,  in  order  to  establish  their  eligibility  to  certain 
privileges  granted  by  law  to  such  recognized  schools  and  higher  Institutions 
of  learning.  This  is  a  large  and  difficult  task.  All  educational  institutions, 
in  spite  of  their  conservative  traditions,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and 
flow.  In  organization,  in  point  of  view,  in  manner  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion there  is  evidence  of  continued  change  and  adjustment  It  is  dlfllcult 
therefore,  to  fix  upon  any  definite  standard  for  determining  the  rank  of 
educational  Institutions.  There  is  danger  that  the  standard  set  will  become 
a  goal,  rather  than  a  milestone  of  progress.  No  absolute  standard,  no 
absolute  standing  Is  possible;  both  must  be  relative.  The  plan  for  recog- 
nition which  has,  Uius  far,  worked  the  greatest  good  and  the  least  harm* 
is  the  minimum  requirement  standard.^  It  is  rather  easily  defined  and 
rather  easily  applied.  It  can  be  as  easily  changed.  It  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  some  and  as  a  hindrance  to  none.  It  provides,  always,  for  reason  and 
Judgment  In  its  application.  At  its  very  best,  however,  it  will  give  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  individual  strength  and  weakness  of  these  higher 
institutions  beyond  and  above  this  minimum  requirement.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  plan  furnishes  a  sound  basis  for  a  more  economic 
connection  between  the  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and 
promotes  a  more  effective  cooperation  between  them.  This,  all  must  admit. 
In  an  end  worthy  of  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  institutions  concerned. 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  State  Examining  Board,  assisted  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges,  have  agreed  upon  a  minimum 
standard  for  recognition  of  all  institutions  whose  work  lies  beyond  the 
secondary  schools.  This  work  has  been  going  forward  for  over  a  year. 
Results  show  that  the  standard  was  easily  met  by  most  of  these  higher 
institutions,  without  any  considerable  change  in  physical  equipment,  organi- 
zation or  Instruction.  '  Some  found  the  requirements  an  effective  argument 
with  their  boards  of  trustees  for  bringing  about  immediate  changes  and  ad- 
justments in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  recognition.  Some  others 
are  still  making  heroic  efforts  to  meet  the  conditions.  Altogether,  the  results 
have  been  much  more  satisfactory  than  were  expected  by  those  who  formu- 
lated the  plan  and  are  carrying  it  into  effect 

In  this  circular  will  be  found  a  statement  of  requirements  for  the 
recognition  of  Normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  special  or  technical 
schools,  and  a  list  of  such  institutions  that  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Illinois  State  E^xamining  Board. 

•  Duties  to  begin  April  1, 1910. 
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One  of  the  main  objects  to  be  accomplished  Is  a  more  effective  working 
connection  between  the  secondary  and  the  higher  Instltntions.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  the  recognition  of  colleges  and  universities  is,  that  their 
minimum  requirement  for  entrance  shall  not  be  less  than  graduation  from 
a  recognized  four-year  high  school.  The  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools 
has  formulated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  conditions  of  recognition  for  a  four-year  high  school.  The  recog- 
nition of  these  high  schools  is  going  forward  in  a  most  satisfactory  way.  A 
list  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools, is  printed  in  this  circular. 

In  this  directory  data  are  given  concerning  each  of  these  high  schools 
that  will  be  convenient  for  reference.  Preceding  the  directory  appears  a 
condensed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  recognized  high  schools. 

There  also  appears  a  list  of  recognized  higher  Institutions  which  agree 
to  admit  graduates  of  these  recognized  four-year  high  schools  and  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  entrance  requirements  of  each  of  these  higher  institutions. 

F.  G.  B1.AIR. 

RECOGNIZED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OP  LEARNING. 

BULES  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBIJC  INSTSUOTION  AND  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
EXAMINING  BOABO  BEGABDINO  THfl  BBOOONITION  OF  HIGHEB  IN8TITDTI0NS  OF 
LBABNINO    FOB   THE    GBANTING    OF    TBACHEBS'    CEBTIfIOATES    UNl^B    THE    PBO- 

visions  of  the  law. 

Law. 

By  the  word  "recognized"  as  used  in  this  act  in  connection  with  the 
word  "school,"  "college,"  or  "university"  is  meant  such  school,  college  or 
university  as  maintains  an  equipment,  course  of  study  and  standard  of 
scholarship  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  the 
Examining  Board  according  to  the  certificate  to  which  it  pertains.  Section 
15. 

Application  fob  Recognition. 

Any  higher  institution  of  learning  desiring  the  privileges  granted  by 
law  to  students  or  graduates  of  recognized  institutions  shall  file  a  written 
application  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  the  Examining 
Board  furnishing  all  the  information  requested. 

Recognized  Institxttions. 

For  the  purpose  of  recognition,  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  shall 
be  divided  into  four  groups: 

I.  Recognized  Normal  Schools. 
II.  Recognized  Colleges  and  Universities. 

III.  Partially  recognized  Colleges  and  Universities. 

IV.  Recognized  Junior  Colleges  and  Technical  or  Special  Schools. 

To  receive  recognition  such  institutions  shall  meet  the  r^uirements  set 
forth  in  the  definition,  and  the  curriculum,  faculty,  organization  and  ad- 
ministration shall  conform  to  such  standards  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  or  the  Examining  Board  may  require. 

Gboup  1 — ^Recognized  Nobmal  Schools. 

DEFINITION.  * 

A  normal  school  is  an  institution  whose  organization,  administration 
and  instruction  are  determined  by  one  controlling  purpose,  viz:  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

A  recognized  normal  school  is  an  institution  employing  at  least  sixteen 
teachers,  each  of  whom  devotes  more  than  half  of  his  time  to  teaching 
students  above  the  four-year  high  school  grade,  and  at  least  six  teachers  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  practice  school. 

It  shall  require  for  graduation  two  full  years  of  normal  school  work  or 
twenty-four  term  credits. 

A  term  credit  is  the  work  done  in  a  subject  requiring  not  less  than 
four  45-minute  recitation  periods  per  week  for  not  less  than  twelve  weeks. 
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A  year  of  practice  teaching  shall  Include  the  equivalent  of  45  minutes 
per  day  for  180  days  spent  in  the  actual  teaching  of  pupils  in  a  kindergarten, 
elementary  or  high  school  under  competent  and  close  supervision. 

BBOooianoN. 

(a)  State  Certificates, — Graduates  from  normal  schools  will  be  admitted 
to  the  State  examination: 

(1)  For  a  four-year  elementary  school  certificate,  provided  the  applicant 
has  had  three  years'  successful  teaching,  two  in  Illinois  on  a  first  grade 
county  certificate. 

(2)  For  a  four-year  supervisory  certificate,  provided  the  applicant  has 
had  tbree  years  of  successful  supervision,  two  in  Illinois  on  a  county  super- 
visory certificate. 

(3)  For  a  four-year  high  school  certificate,  provided  the  applicant  has 
had  three  years'  successful  teaching,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in  Illinoia 
on  a  first  grade,  high  school  or  supervisory  certificate,  and  has  received  a 
degree  from  a  Normal  school  upon  the  completion  of  four  full  years  of  work 
beyond  the  high  school. 

(4)  At  the  time  of  its  expiration  upon  evidence  of  successful  teaching 
or  supervision  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  any 
four-year  State  certificate  shall  become  valid  and  be  endorsed  for  life. 

(b)  County  Certificates — 

(1)  At  the  option  of  the  county  superintendent  a  third  grade  elementary 
school  certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to  persons  who  have 
successfully  completed  two  years  of  work  in  a  recognized  Normal  school,  or 
one  year  of  such  work  if  the  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  the  tenth  grade. 

(2)  At  the  option  of  the  county  superintendent  a  second  grade  elemen- 
tary school  certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to  i>ersona  who 
have  completed  the  junior  year's  work  in  a  recognized  Normal  school,  or  Its 
equivalent. 

(3)  A  first  grade  elementary  school  certificate  shall  be  Issued  to  gradu- 
ates of  a  recognized  normal  school,  provided  the  applicant  has  had  one  year 
of  successful  practice  teaching,  and  applies  for  the  certificate  within  three 
years  after  graduation. 

(4)  Graduates  of  recognized  normal  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination  for  a  county  supervisory  certificate,  provided  the  applicant  has 
had  two  full  years  of  successful  teaching  or  supervision. 

GBOUP  II — ^RBOOGNIZED  CCOXBQBB  and  UNIVEBSmSS. 

DEFINITION. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  recognized  college  or  university  shall 
have  at  least  six  professors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  or  university 
work,  the  necessary  equipment  to  give  a  course  of  four  full  years  of  college 
grade  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  shall  require  for  admission  not 
less  than  fifteen  secondary  units  of  preparation  in  a  recognized  four-year 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  It  shall  require  for  graduation  not  less  than 
120  semester  hours. 

Graduates  of  such  institutions  seeking  county  or  State  certificates  are 
required  to  show  credits  of  at  least  three  semester  hours  in  educaUonal 
psychology  and  three  semester  hours  in  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

BECOGNITION^ 

(a)  State  Certificates. — Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities 
will  be  admitted  to  the  State  examination  as  follows: 

(1)  For  a  four-year  elementary  school  certificate,  provided  the  applicant 
has  had  three  years'  successful  teaching,  tWo  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Illinois  on  a  first  grade  county  certificate. 

(2)  For  a  four-year  high  school  certificate,  provided  the  applicant  has 
bad  three  years'  successful  teaching,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  In 
Illinois  on  a  first  grade,  high  school  or  supervisory  county  certificate. 
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(3)  For  a  four-year  supervisory  certificate,  provided  the  applicant  has 
had  three  years'  successful  supervision,  two  of  which  shall  have  been  in 
Illinois  on  a  county  supervisory  certificate. 

(4)  At  the  time  of  its  expiration  upon  evidence  of  successful  teaching 
or  supervision  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  any 
four-year  State  certificate  shall  become  valid  and  endorsed  for  life. 

(b)  County  Certificates. — Students  and  graduates  of  recognized  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  granted  by  law  in 
obtaining  county  certificates  as  follows: 

(1)  A  high  school  certificate  may  be  issued  without  examination  to  a 
graduate  of  a  recognized  college  or  university  provided  the  applicant  offers 
Within  three  years  after  graduation  certified  credits,  accompanied  by  faculty 
recommendations  of  ability  to  teach  in  the  high  school. 

(2)  One  year  of  work  in  a  recognized  college  or  university  will  be 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Junior  year's  work  in  a  Normal  school  in 
the  granting  of  a  second  grade  county  certificate,  provided  the  credits  in 
table  I,  page  10,  of  this  circular,  have  been  earned  and  are  certified  by  the 
president  and  registrar. 

(3)  Two  years  of  work  In  a  recognized  college  or  university  will  be 
accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  Normal  school  graduation  in  the  granting  of 
a  first  grade  county  certificate,  provided  the  credits  in  table  II,  page  11, 
of  this  circular,  have  been  earned  and  are  certified  by  the  president  and 
registrar. 

(4)  Two  years  of  work  in  a  recognized  college  or  university  will  admit 
a  candidate  to  the  examination  for  a  county  high  school  certificate  provided 
the  credits  have  been  certified  by  the  president  and  registrar. 

(5)  Two  years  of  work  in  a  recognized  college  or  university  will  admit 
the  candidate  to  the  examination  for  a  county  supervisory  certificate,  pro- 
vided the  credits  in  table  III,  page  11,  of  this  circular,  have  been  earned 
and  certified  by  the  president  and  registrar. 

Gboup  III — Pabtially  Recognized  Colleges  and  UNivEBsniEs. 

(a)  Higher  institutions  of  learning  offering  four  years  of  college  work 
beyond  high  school  graduation  but  failing  to  meet  all  the  requirements  for 
full  recognition  may,  upon  examination,  be  granted  partial  recognition. 
Certain  courses  or  parts  of  courses  may  be  recognized  and  the  students  or 
graduates  of  such  recognized  courses  may  be  accorded  the  privileges  granted 
by  law  in  proportion  to  the  work  actually  done  as  compared  with  fully 
recognized  colleges. 

(b)  Such  partial  recognition  shall  be  granted  for  only  one  year  at  a 
time. 

(c)  Whenever,  upon  examination,  it  is  found  that  a  partially  recognized 
institution  has  met  all  the  requirements  of  a  recognized  college  or  university ,^ 
it  shall  be  transferred  to  Group  II. 

Gboup  IV — Recognized  Juniob  Colleges  and  Technical  ob  Special  Schooi.8. 

1.  A  eegoqnized  juniob'  college  defined. 

An  Institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  junior  college  must  have  at  least  four 
teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  teaching  a  course  of  two  full  years  of 
college  grade  (the  equivalent  of  sixty  semester  hours  In  a  recognized 
college)  and  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  fifteen  secondary 
units  of  preparation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent 

BECOGNITION. 

students  of  recognized  junior  colleges  shall  be  accorded  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  certificating  law. 

2.   A    BECOGNIZED    TECHNICAL    OB    SPECIAL    SCHOOL    DEFINED. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  technical  or  special  school  must  have 
at  least  four  teachers  giving  their  entire  time  to  teaching  technical  or 
special  subjects  for  two  full  years,  (sixty  semester  hours  of  college  grade), 
and  shall  require  for  admission  not  less  than  fifteen  secondary  units  of 
preparation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent 
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BKooomnoir. 

Students  of  technical  or  special  schools  will  be  given  credit  in  the 
granting  of  kindergarten  primary  certificates  and  special  certificates^  pro- 
Tided  two  full  years  of  work  preparing  for  such  <:ertificates  have  been 
completed. 

8EM  KSTEB  HOUB  DEFINED. 

The  basis  for  estimating  college  work  shall  be  the  semester  hour,  wliich 
is  defined  as  one  recitation  or  lecture  not  less  than  ilfty  minutes  in  length, 
or  the  equivalent  laboratory  i>eriod,  each  week  for  at  least  eighteen  weeks. 

Table  of  Equivalbntb. 

TABLE  I. 

Equivalent  of  the  Junior  Year's  Work  in  a  Recognized  Normal  School. 

(For  a  Second  Grade  Certificate.) 
Completion  of  not  less  than  16  secondary  units  in  a  recognized  four- 
year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and 

Certified  credits  in  30  semester  hours  of  college  work  as  follows: 

English   6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  or  Natural  Science 6  semester  hours 

History  or  Social  Science 6  semester  hours 

Eiducation  (Educational  Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
School   Administration   or   Principles   and   Methods  of 

Teaching)    6  semester  hours 

Electives  6  semester  hours 

Total   30  semester  hours 

TABLE  n. 

Equivalent  of  Graduation  from  a  Recognized  Normal  School. 

(For  a  First  Grade  Certificate.) 
Completion  of  not  less  than  15  secondary  units  in  a  recognized  four-year 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and 

Certified  credits  in  60  semester  hours  of  college  work  as  follows: 

English   6  semester  hours 

Mathematics  or  Natural  Science 6  semester  hours 

History  or  Social  Science 6  semester  hours 

Education  (Educational  Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
School   Administration   or   Principles   and   Methods   of 

Teaching)    6  semester  hours 

Practice  Teaching 6  semester  hours 

Electives  30  semester  hours 

Total    60  semester  hours 

TABLE  m. 

Equivalent  of  Two  Years*  Work  in  a  Recognized  Higher  Institution, 
(For  Entrance  to  Examination  for  a  Supervisory  Certificate.) 

Completion  of  not  less  than  15  secondary  units  in  a  recognized  high 
school,  or  its  equivalent,  and 

Certified  credits  in  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher 
Institution  as  folio  wis: 

English    ..., 6  semester  hours 

Mathematics   6  semester  hours 

History  of  Eiducation 3  semester  hours 

Natural  Science 6  semester  hours 

Educational    Psychology 3  semester  hours 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching 3  semester  hours 

Electives    33  semester  hours 

Total    60  semester  hours 
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Equivalent  of  Two  Years'  Work  in  a  Recognized  Higher  Institution. 
(For  Eiiitrance  to  Examination  for  a  High  School  Certificate.) 

Completion  of  not  less  than  15  secondary  units  in  a  recognized  four-year 
high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and 

Certified  credits  in  60  semester  hours  of  work  in  a  recognized  higher 
institution. 

Rbooonition. 

The  first  tentative  list  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  has  been  made 
upon  a  basis  of  information  furnished  by  inquiries  and  investigations  aloug 
the  following  lines: 

1.  The  relationship  of  the  college  to  the  Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges. 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  college  to  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

8.  The  relationship  of  the  college  to  graduate  schools  In  universities. 

4.  Recognition  given  to  graduates  of  the  college  by  departments  of 
education  in  other  states. 

5.  The  catalogues  and  publications  of  the  college. 

6.  The  answers  submitted  by  the  president  or  registrar  to  the  questions 
contained  in  the  blanks  sent  out  by  this  ofllce. 

7.  A  visit  made  by  authorized  inspectors. 

All  colleges  and  universities  are  classified  under  three  heads:  (1) 
Recognized  for  two  years;  (2)  recognized  for  one  year;  (3)  partially 
recognized.  All  those  recognized  for  one  year  or  partially  recognized  will 
be  visited  within  the  ensuing  year.  If  the  results  of  such  a  visit  are  satis- 
factory the  institution  will  be  immediately  placed  upon  the  two-  or  one-year 
list,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
examining  board  will  be  advised  and  assisted  in  these  visits  and  investiga- 
tions by  persons  especially  fitted  for  rendering  competent  judgments.  A 
new  and  revised  list  will  be  published  each  year. 

FULL  BEOOGNinON. 

The  recognition  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  as  provided  in  the 
certificating  law  has  to  do  only  with  the  classification  and  making  of  such 
institutions  with  respect  to  their  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 

The  full  recognition  of  a  college  or  university  means  that  all  its  worlL 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  will  be  accepted  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  examining  board,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  certificating  law,  and  extends  to  all  departments  of  the  institution. 

The  recognition  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  schools  includes  the  rec- 
ognition of  their  work  as  Normal  schools,  teachers'  colleges  and  special 
schools. 

All  fully  recognized  institutions  are  recommended  to  the  department  of 
education  of  other  states  as  worthy  of  all  certificating  privileges  granted  to 
recognized  higher  institutions  of  learning  by  the  laws  of  such  states. 

TEMPORABT   BECOONITION. 

A  few  Illinois  colleges,  junior  colleges,  special  and  technical  schools 
have  been  given  temporary  recognition  valid  for  the  year  beginning  July  1^ 
1916.  Further  investigation  will  be  made  within  the  year  which  may  result 
in  more  permanent  recognition. 

PABTIAL  BECOGNmON. 

A  few  Illinois  colleges  are  not  properly  equipped  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  full  recognition  at  this  time,  but  are  prepared  to  do  acceptable 
work  in  certain  courses.    Such  courses  only  are  recognized. 

FACULTY  BECOMMBNDATION. 

One  of  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  to  be  issued  upon  certi- 
fied credits  is  ''faculty  recommendation  of  ability  to  teach."  The  success  of 
the  teacher  who  obtains  a  certificate  upon  such  recommendation  will  tend  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  school  boards  and  county  superintendents  in  the 
Institution  making  the  recommendation. 
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ANNUAL  PUBLICATION. 

A  publication  similar  to  this  one  will  appear  in  February  of  each  year. 
The  list  of  recognized  higher  institutions  and  recognized  four-year  high 
schools  will  be  valid  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  following  the  date  of 
each  annual  publication. 

A  FIRST  AND, TENTATIVE  LIST  OF  RECOGNIZED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  JUNIOR  COLLEGES,  AND 

SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Gboup  I — Recognized  Normal  Schools. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University — ^Normal,  Dayid  Felmley,  President. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal,  University— Carbond ale,  Henry  W.  Shry- 
ock.  President 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School — DeKalb,  John  W.  Cook,  President. 

Eastern  Ilunois  State  Normal  School — Charleston,  Livingston  C.  Lord, 
President 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School — Macomb,  Walter  P.  Morgan,  Presi- 
dent 

Chicago  Normal  School — Chicago,  William  B.  Owen,  Principal. 

Group  II — Recognized  Colleges   and  Universities. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology — Chicago,  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  President. 
Augustana  College — ^Rock  Island,  Gustav  A.  Andreen,  President. 
De  Paul  University — Chicago,  Francis  X.  McCabe,  President 
Illinois  College — Jacksonville,  Charles  H.  Rammelkamp,  President. 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University — Bloomington,  Theodore  Kemp,  President. 
Illinois  Woman's  College — ^Jacksonville,  Joseph  R.  Harker,  President. 
James  Millikin  University — Decatur,  Albert  R.  Taylor,  President. 
Knox  Columb— Galesburg.  Thos.  McClelland,  President.  * 

Lake  Forest  College — Lake  Forest,  John  S.  Nollen,  President. 
Lombard  College — Galesburg,  Ralph  M.  Barton,  Acting  President. 
Loyola  University — Chicago,  John  L.  Mathery,  President. 
Monmouth  College — ^Monmouth,  Thos.  McMichael,  President. 
Northwestern  College — ^Naperville,  Lawrence  H.  Seager,  President. 
Northwestern  University — ^Evanston,  Abram  W.  Harris,  President. 
RocKFORD  College — ^Rockford,  Miss  Julia  H.  Gulliver,  President. 
St.  Viator  College — Bourbonnais,  J.  P.  O'Mahoney,  President 
University  of  Chicago — Chicago,  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President. 
University  or  Illinois — Urbana,  Edmund  J.  James,  President.        , 

Group  III — Colleges  Recognized  for  One  Year. 
Carthage  College — Carthage,  Harvey  D.  Hoover,  President. 
EIuREKA  College — Eureka,  Harry  O.  Pritchard,  President. 
Greenville  College — Greenville,  Eldon  G.  Burritt,  President. 
McKendree  College — ^Lebanon,  Huber  W.  Hurt,  President. 
Shurtleff  College — Upper  Alton,  Geo.  M.  Potter,  President. 
Wheaton  Coli£ge — ^Wheaton,  Charles  A.  Blanchard,  President 

Group  IV — Partially  Recognized  Colleges. 
Aurora  College — ^Aurora,  Orin  R.  Jenks,  President. 
Blackburn  College — Carlinville,  Wm.  M.  Hudson,  President. 
Hedding  College — Abingdon,  Walter  D.  Agnew,  President. 
Illinois  Holiness  University — Olivet,  A.  L.  Whitcomb.  President. 
Lincoln  College — Lincoln,  James  H.  McMurray,  President. 
William  and  Vashti  College — ^Aledo,  Ward  L.  Ray,  President. 

Group  V — Junior  Colleges  and  Special  and  Technical  Schools. 

A — recognized  junior  colleges. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute — Peoria,  Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Director. 
Lewis  Institute — Chicago,  George  N.  Carman,  Director. 
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A — ^JUNIOB  COLLEGES  RECOGNIZED  FOB  ONE  TBAB. 

Frances  Shimeb  School — Mt.  Carroll,  Wm.  P.  McKee,  Dean. 
MoNTicELLo  Seminabt — Godfrey,  Martina  C.  Eiickaon,  Principal. 
MouxT  MoBRis  Ck)LLEGB — Mount  Morris,  John  B.  Miller,  President. 

B — RECOGNIZED   TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology — Chicago,  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  President 
Art  Institute — Chicago,  Lake  Front,  opposite  Adams  Street,  Theodore  J. 

Keane,  Dean. 
Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute — Peoria,  Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Director. 
Lewis  Institute — Chicago,  Madison  and  Robey  Streets,  George  N.  Carman, 

Director. 

B — technicaI  schools  recognized  for  one  tear. 
American  College  of  Physical  Education — Chicago,  Grand  Boulevard  and 

42d  Street,  M.  A.  Wood,  President. 
Columbia  Collsqe  of  Expression — Steinway  Hall,  Chicago,  Mary  A.  Blood, 

President 
Technical  Normal  School  of  Chicago — Chicago,  3207  Michigan  Boulevard, 

L.  Mary  Sherwood,  Director. 

C — SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1 — Schools  of  Music  Recognized  for  One  Year. 

American  Conservatory  of  Music — 304  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Bush  Conservatory — 800  N.  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 
Chicago  Musical  College — 624  S.  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
Columbia  School  of  Music — 509  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and  Dramatic  Art — Auditorium  Build- 
ing, Chicago. 
The  Sherwood  Music  School — 410  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  Technical  Normal  School  of  Chicago — 2207  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Peoria  Musical  College — Corner  Madison  Avenue  and  Fayette  Street,  Peoria. 

2 — Kindergarten  Training  Schools  Recognized  for  One  Year. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Institute — 54  Scott  Street,  Chicago,  Mary  Boomer 
Page,  Director. 

Kindergarten  Collegiate  Institute — 410  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Eva  B.  Whitmore,  Director. 

National  Kindergarten  Colle»e — 2944  Michigan  Boulevard,  Cl^icago,  Eliza- 
beth Harrison,  President. 

The  Pestalozzi — Froebel  Kindergabten  Training  School — 616  S.  Michigan 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Bertha  Hofer  Hegner,  Director. 

RECOGNIZED  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(John  Calvin  Hanna,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools.) 
A.  Requirements  for  Recognized  High  Schooi^. 
The   law   provides   for   the   recognition   of   high   schools   by   the   State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Those  which  conform  to  the  requirements  for  recognition  are  entered 
as  "Recognized  High  Schools,"  and  in  each  case  a  formal  certificate  is  for- 
warded to  the  authorities  of  the  school. 

Any  school  wishing  to  be  classified  as  a  recognized  high  school  should 
send  to  this  oflSce  and  receive  an  approval  blank,  after  which  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  such  personal  visit  or  other  investigation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Schools  not  appearing  to  be  in  condition  to  receive  recognition  may 
arrange  for  a  special  investigation  and  learn  what  is  needed  to  place  them 
upon  a  basis  deserving  recognition. 

A  recognized  high  school  must  satisfy  reasonable  requirements  under  the 
following  heads:  I — Material  Equipment;  II — Organization;  III — Program 
of  Studies;  IV— Instruction ;  V— -Spirit. 

I.  In  the  matter  of  Material  Equipment  there  must  be  building,  rooms, 
library,  laboratories,  shops,  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  water  supply,  toilet 
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facilities  and  janitor  service  reasonably  adequate  for  the  size  of  the  school 
tnd  what  it  undertakes  to  do. 

Circular  94  issued  by  the  department  contains  a  chapter  on  ''A  Working 
Library/'  with  suggestions  for  its  use  and  lists  of  books  recommended,  with 
prices. 

A  recognized  high  school  offering  either  physics  or  chemistry  should 
have  a  laboratory  so  equipped  that  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental 
work  is  done  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Two  hundred  dollars  or  even  less 
will  procure  a  fair  equipment  for  a  physics  laboratory  in  a  small  school. 
A  well-equipped  chemistry  laboratory  will  cost  |300;  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken in  the  smaller  schools. 

A  list  of  experiments  recommended  for  a  course  in  physics,  with  the 
minimum  apparatus  required,  appears  in  Circular  94,  referred  to  above. 

Nearly  all  the  high  schools  in  the  State  offer  some  biological  courses — 
botany,  zoology,  physiology;  some  are  offering  general  science  to  first-year 
pupils.  Every  such  course  ought  to  include  some  laboratory  work;  schools 
seeking  recognition  ought  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Physiology  is  required  by 
law;  a  school  cannot  be  recognized  unless  it  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  regarding  the  teaching  of  physiology.  All  schools  whose  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  this  requirement  have  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
demand. 

A  year's  course  in  general  science  may  be  made  useful,  and,  if  wisely 
arranged  and  skillfully  taught,  will  prove  a  good  introduction  to  science 
study.  Such  a  year's'  course  should  always  be  framed  so  as  to  include  the 
instruction  in  physiology  required  by  law. 

Circular  94  referred  to  above,  contains  also  lists  of  apparatus  and  prices 
for  a  year's  course  in  general  science  and  for  hulf-year  courses  in  botany 
and  zoology. 

II.  In  the  matter  of  Organization  the  requirements  for  a  recognized 
four-year  high  school  are  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  A  school  year  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks. 

2.  Daily  recitations  (or  laboratory  periods  twice  as  long)  in  all  subjects 
for  which  full  credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

3.  Recitation  periods  of  forty  minutes  for  all  classes,  (laboratory  periods 
eighty  minutes). 

4.  Standard  of  admission  to  the  first  year  to  be  graduation  from  the 
eighth  grade  as  defined  in  the  statute. 

5.  Standard  of  graduation  must  include  sixteen  units  of  real  hig^ 
school  work. 

6.  Pull  time  of  at  least  two  assistants  besides  the  principal  (or  superin- 
tendent) given  to  high  school  classes. 

7.  No  teachers  may  undertake  more  than  seven  classes  daily.  No  teacher 
ought  to  undertake  more  than  six  classes  daily.  The  proper  limit,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  a  high  school  teacher  not  occupied  with  super- 
vision is  five  classes  daily.  A  teacher  who  conducts  classes  with  double 
time  periods  ought  not  to  undertake  so  many  classes. 

III.  In  the  matter  of  Program  of  Studies  each  pupil  doing  regular  work 
must  carry  four  studies  with  daily  recitations.  One  study  completed  success- 
fully by  reciting  daily  for  a  year  shall  constitute  one  unit.  All  such  studies 
must  be  actual  high  school  studies  and  not  grade  school  studies.  There  must 
be  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  these  studies  in  the  program  of  studies. 
Pbysics  and  chemistry  are  not  wisely  offered  before  the  third  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  American  history,  because  a  study  of  it  in  the  high  school 
should  be  postponed  until  a  distinct  advance  in  maturity  is  attained  beyond 
that  belonging  to  the  same  pupils  when  they  studied  the  subject  in  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  subjects  required  to  be  taught  in  a  recognized  high  school  are 
physiology,  at  least  three  years  of  English,  and  American  history^ 
The  number  of  units  allowed  is  as  follows: 

English,  1  to  4.  Greek,  1  to  3. 

History,  1  to  4.  French.  1  to  3. 

Latin,  2  to  4.  German.  1  to  3. 
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Spanish,  1  to  2.  Solid  geometry,  ^. 

General  science,  ^  to  1.  Plane  trigonometry,  %. 

Physiology,  %  or  1  (if  not  included      Bookkeeping,  ^  or  1. 

in  general  science).  Commercial  law,  ^. 

Botany,  %  or  1.  Commercial  geography,  %. 

Zoology,  ^  or  1.  Stenography,  1  or  2. 

Physical  geography,  %  or  1.  Typewriting,  y^  or  1. 

Astronomy,  %.  Civics,  %. 

Greology,  %.  Economics.  %. 

Agriculture,  1  or  2.  Domestic  science  or  art,  1  to  2. 

Physics,  1.  Manual  training,  1  to  2. 

Chemistry,  1.  Drawing,  y^  to  2. 

Algebra,  1  or  1%.  Music  (see  below). 

Plane  geometry,  1.  Physical  training  (see  below). 

In  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  typewriting,  manual  training,  domes- 
tic science  or  art,  and  drawing,  all  periods  that  are  occupied  with  work 
done  under  the  teacher's  supervision  and  without  outside  preparation  of  a 
formal  lesson  to  be  "recited,"  must  be  of  double  length  in  order  to  be 
counted  as  of  equal  credit  value  with  ordinary  recitation  periods.  This  sort 
of  work  is  really  "laboratory"  work,  and  is  thus  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
plane  as  laboratory  work  in  the  sciences. 

To  illustrate,  a  class  in  typewriting  or  manual  training  occupying  one 
period  daily  throughout  a  year  should  receive  one-half  unit  for  credit, 
wliile  an  sdgebra  class  would  receive  one  full  unit  of  credit  for  a  year's 
work  with  one  period  daily;  and  a  class  in  typewriting  or  manual  training 
in  order  to  earn  one  full  unit  for  a  year's  work  must  spend  two  periods 
daily. 

There  are  some  of  the  larger  schools  that  are  olfet*ing,  as  elective  work 
more  than  the  amounts  specified  in  the  table;  credits  for  such  work  will  be 
allowed  when  the  school  appears  to  be  equipped  for  doing  such  work  satis- 
factorily. 

Recognition  for  music  may  be  arranged,  where  satisfactory  standards  ol 
<iuality  and  quantity  are  maintained,  for  any  number  of  units  up  to  four. 

On  a  similar  basis,  recognition  may  be  given  for  one-half  or  for  one 
unit  in  physical  training. 

IV.  In  the  matter  of  Instruction  the  teachers  must  be  qualified  accord 
ing  to  the  certificating  law,  and  ought  to  have  had  not  less  than  two  years 
of  educational  preparation  beyond  the  high  school.    The  final  test  of  teachers 
ior  recognition  is  successful  classroom  work. 

V.  The  Spirit  of  the  school  (attitude  of  teachers,  attitude  of  pupils  and 
service  to  the  community)  may  be  taken  into  favorable  consideration  in 
grading  a  high  school  partly  deficient  in  certain  other  particulars. 

B.  Suggested  Program  of  Studies  for  Smaller  High  Schools 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  and  requests  for  assistance  in  planning 
programs  of  studies  for  smaller  high  schools,  and  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
ditions which  face  the  administrative  oflicers  of  schools  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, and  of  their  proper  desire  to  keep  their  schools  up  to  a  good 
standard  and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  such  work  only  and  make  such 
arrangements  only  as  they  can  successfully  carry  out,  the  8Ui>ervisor  of 
high  schools  has  prepared  the  following  suggested  program  of  studies  for 
smaller  high  schools: 

Two  plans  are  given:  (A)  with  Latin  or  German,  (B)  without  any 
foreign  language.  The  notes  suggest  substitutions  that  may  be  made  and 
on  what  conditions,  and  give  additional  information  and  suggestions  of 
importance. 

Such  "alternation"  as  is  possible  or  advisable  is  indicated.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  the  ''alternation"  idea  to  an  extreme  that  interferes  with  good 
results  and  puts  the  school  on  a  plane  greatly  below  what  it  w'ould  present 
under  normal  conditions. 

The  following  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  provide  a  full  program 
of  studies  with  many  electives  such  as  is  demanded  in  the  larger  high 
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schools,  but  it  is  hoped  tliat  they  will  prove  useful  to  a  large  number  of  the 
hi^  schools  of  the  State.  The  problems  that  face  the  larger  schools  in  the 
matter  of  curriculum  are»  also,  imiK>rtant  and  will  receive  attention  from 
this  department  as  needed.  Wherever  possible,  a  county  organization  or 
agreement  may,  with  advantage,  be  entered  into  between  the  larger  and  the 
smaller  schools  of  the  county,  so  as  to  secure  a  working  unification  of  pro- 
grams of  studies  and  a  system  of  transfers  with  acceptance  of  credits.  Such 
county  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  cooperation  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools  will  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance  in  his  power. 

suggestfd  program  of  studies  for  a  high  school  with  three  or  more 

Tfachers,  Coyerikq  Four  Years  of  Work. 

PLAN  a — ^WITH  LATIN  OR  GERMAN. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

1— English  J. 

1— English  II. 

1— English  ni. 

1— English  IV. 

2—Lfiiml 

2— Latin  II  or 

2--Latin  HI  or 

2— Latin  IV  or 

or  German  I. 

German  II. 

German  I. 

German  11. 

3— Algebra  I. 

(See  Note  1.) 

3 — ^Ancient  Hist. 

3 — Plane  Geom. 

3— Physics. 

(See  Note  2.) 

4 — Med.  and  Mod. 

4 — ^American 

4 — Science  I, 

4 — Science  II, 

Histoiy. 

History 

which  may  be 

which  may  be 

(See  Note  2.) 

and  Civics. 

either: 

either: 

or 

(a)     Gen. 

(a)     Agricul- 

'Adv. Algebra 

Science. 

ture,  or 

.     J^yr. 

• 

including 

Botany 

]  Solid  Geom. 

Physiol- 

(Y%\ i 

J^yr., 

I    J^yr. 

ogy,  or 

^^^    Zoology 

(    J^yr. 

or 

Physiol- 

Chemistry, 

ogy  Hyr. 

or 

or  Man. 

(b)  j  Physical 

(c)     Domestic 

Training  or 

Geogra- 

Science 

Freehand 

phy  H  yr. 

(for  girb.) 

Drawing. 

PLAN   B — ^WITUOUT  ANT  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

1— English  I. 

1— English  II. 

1— English  III. 

1— English  IV. 

Com.  Arith. 

2 — ^Ancient  Hist. 

2— Med.  and  Mod. 

2— American  Hist. 

^yr. 

(See  Note  2.) 

History. 

3--Phydc«. 

t 

Com.        ^ 

3 — Plane  Geom. 

(See  Note  2.) 

Economics 

2 

Geog, 

4 — Science  II, 

or  Chemistiy 

4 

Hyr. 

or 

•Hyr. 

which  may 

or  Man. 

Civics  Ji  3rr. 

Elem. 

• 

be  either: 

Training  or 

or  one  of  the 

(^  Civicfl. 

(a)     Agnoul- 

Freehand 

combina- 

OI 

tureor 

Drawing. 

tions  given 

Manual  Train- 

Bot. 14  yr. 

S—Bookkeeping. 

under  "4"  in 

ing  I  or 

(b) 

Zool. 

Com.  Law 

thiid   year,   if 

Freehand 

Hyr. 

J^yr. 

not  already 

Drawing  I. 

or 

4 

Adv. 

taken. 

^—Algebra  I. 

(c)     Domestic 

Algebra 

(See  Note  1.) 

Science 

Hyr. 

4— Science  I, 

(for 

or 

which  may 

girls). 

Com.  Arith. 

be  either: 

Htt. 

(a)     Gen. 

Com.  Geog. 

Science,  in- 

i 

Jiyr. 

cluding 

(if  not 

Physiol- 

taken in 

ogy  or 

first  year.) 

Physiol- 

ogy  J4  yr. 

(b)  ^ 

Physical 
Geogra- 
phy H  yr. 

• 

« 

-16  ] 

P  I 
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Note  1. — The  content  of  Algebra  I  may  be  either,  (a)  the  old  definition 
''Algebra  to  quadratics/'  or,  better,  (b)  a  course  conforming  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  High  School  Conference,  whereby  certain  less  important 
and  less  valuable  tbpics  are  omitted,  for  example,  complicated  factoring, 
simultaneous  equations  with  more  than  three  unknowns,  binomial  theorem, 
cube  root,  remainder  theorem,  imaginaries  and  extensive  manipulation  of 
radicals,  H.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.  by  method  of  continued  division,  inequalities, 
indeterminate  equations,  diificult  general  solutions  and  discussions,  thus 
malting  room  for  the  inclusion  in  the  course  called  "Algebra  I"  of  the  solution 
of  quadratics  by  completing  the  square  and  verification  of  the  solution  by 
substitution,  and  also  simultaneous  equations  wherein  one  is  linear  and  one 
quadratic. 

Note  2. — ^Where  a  school  or  a  class  or  a  pupil  can  devote  only  two  years 
in  the  high  school  to  history,  it  is  better  that  the  second  of  those  two  units 
(to  be  taken,  if  possible,  in  the  fourth  year)  be  American  history  and  civics, 
and  that  the  first  of  those  tw'o  units  be  "European  history"  with  the  first 
semester  covering  the  time  from  the  beginning  to  about  1500  A.  D.,  and  the 
second  semester  covering  the  time  since  1500  A.  D.  In  recognition  of  the 
demand  for  such  a  readjustment  of  time  several  textbooks  are  in  preparation. 

When  three  years  of  history  are  prescribed  for  a  school,  or  are  taken  by 
a  class  or  a  pupil,  even  if  not  prescribed,  the  first  two  years  may  be  given 
with  advantage,  respectively,  to  these  two  periods  of  time,  letting  one  full 
year  be  given  to  the  time  before  1500  A.  D.  and  one  full  year  to  the  time 
since. 

Either  of  these  plans  of  studying  history  in  the  high  school  is  preferable 
to  the  old  plan  of  dividing  the  time  (whether  one  year  or  two)  so  that 
ancient  history  occupies  one-half  of  the  full  time,  while  mediaeval  and 
modern  history  together  have  the  other  half. 

Note  3. — If  more  convenient,  a  class  working  under  Plan  A  that  takes 
both  Science  II  and  Manual  Training  or  Freehand  Drawing  may  take  the 
latter  in  the  second  year  and  the  former  in  the  third  year. 

Note  4. — ^A  school  with  a  larger  enrollment  and  with  a  larger  teaching 
force  can  offer  more  electives.  In  such  a  school  many  other  courses  not  here 
named  and  not  likely  to  be  demanded  in  the  smaller  schools  are,  of  course, 
offered,  and  are  of  equal  value  with  some  of  these  already  named.  Courses 
in  Greek  and  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish  and  other  modem 
languages,  in  Trigonometry,  College  Algebra,  Stenography  and  Typewriting, 
with  additional  or  advanced  courses  in  English,  History,  Manual  Training, 
Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Music, 
Physical  Training,  are  among  those  so  offered. 

RECOGNIZED  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
I— TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


City  or  town 

(township) 

county. 


Name  of 
principal. 


Other  teachers. 


8 


Alvin 

(Ross) 
Vermilion. 

Areola 

(Areola) 
Douglas. 
Arlington  Heights. 
(Wheeling) 
Cook. 

Armington 

(Hlttle) 

Tazewell. 


Daniel  Sttpp 

Math.,  Qer., 
Phys. 
S.R.Allen 

O.R.ZoU 

Be,  B.  K.,  Qeom. 

Olga  V.  Holiacker... 
£ng.,  Qer.,  Latin 


$1,050 

1,000 

1,600 

767 


Estelle  B.  Love.  Hist.,  So.,  Eng.;  Madia  A. 
Cash,  Latin,  Mu.,  Eng 

W.  H.  Michel,  Sc.;  O.  L.  Bockstahler.  Ger., 
Hist.;  Katherlne  Edwards,  Latin;  Mildred 
Elder,  Eng.,  Mu.;  Marie  Savaee,  Math 

Ada  R.  Kruger,  Ger.,  Latin,  Hist.;  Amy  M. 
Martin,  Eng.,  Phys.,  G«og.;  Anna  B. 
Stevenson,  Alg.,  Ano.  Hist 

Clyde  Carr,  8c.,  Math.;  Emma  D.  Michel, 
Com.  Br.,  Hist.,  Sew 


12 

UO 

S9 
412 
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TOWNSHIP  mOH  SCHOOLS-^Cantiiiued. 


atyortown 

(township) 

county. 


Name  of 
principal. 


n 


other  teachers. 


Annstrang 

(Armstrong) 
Vermilion. 

Ashley 

(Ridiview) 
Washington. 

Assumption 

(Assumption) 
Christian. 

Bellflower 

(BeUflower) 

McLean. 

Believille 

(St.  Clair) 

St.  Clair. 


••••••• 


BeoM.. 
(Cahokia) 
Macoupin 

Benton 

(Benton) 
Franklin. 


BinsTille 

(ffi^svUle) 
Henderscm. 

Bismarck , 

(Bismarck) 
Vermilion. 
Bine  Island..... 
(Worth-Calu- 
ment) 
Cook. 


Bridgeport . . . , 

(Bridgeport) 

Lawrence. 

Carmi.  . 
(Carmi) 
White. 

Centraha , 

(Oentralia) 
Marion. 


Chicago  Heights.. 
(Bloom) 
Ck)ok. 


Dan  O.  (}ettinger. 
Hist.,  Phys. 


H  A.  Ritcher. 
Math. 


J.  O.  Stanberry. 


Dean  M.  Inman. 
Sc.,  M.  Tr. 


H.  W.Brua.... 
Goom.,  Ger., 
0)m.  Geog. 


W.  £.  Rutherford. 
Math.,  Sc. 

Chas.  W.  Houk... 


C.  £.  Plummer. 
So. 


R.  Arlvn  Williams. 
Sc,  ifath.,  Agr. 

J.  £.  Lemon 


Otis  M.Eastman. 


Joseph  (Jersbacher., 
Phys.,  B.  K. 


EstonV.  Tubbs..., 
Education. 


Edwin  L.  Boyer.. 
B.K. 


11,060 
1,080 
1,300 

1,400 
2,100 


1,500 
1,700 


1,080 


8,600 


1,500 


1,062 
2,000 


2,500 


Zenobia  C.  Weimer,  Eng.,  Ger.;  Miss  H. 
lessen.  Math.,  Zool.,  Agr 

Mabel  Upchurch,  Latin  Ger.;  Chester  A. 
KeUogg,  Be;  Emily  MilUgan,  Eng.,  Hist. . . 

M.  Estelle  Fritter   Eng.;  EUse  A.  Phinney, 

Latin,  Hist.;  Mabel  Shlpman,  Sc.;  L.  L. 

LarscHi,  Math.,  Chem.;'Lena  Pauline  Gran, 

D.  S 

Nannie  B.  Rives,  Math.,  Ger.,  Hist.;  Grace  S. 

Sloan,  Eng.,  Latin,  Sc.;  Cordelia  B .  Inman. 

D.  S.,  Sten.,  Hift 

W.  T.  Hanson,  Eng.,  Physiol.,  Bot.;  J.  C. 

'Gamba^h,  Alg^  Dr.;  J.  H.  Yarbrouch.  Gen. 

Hist.,  Latin;  Enmia  Meyer,  A Ig.,  Ger.  H. 

O.  Schmidt,  Eng.,  Phys.;  E.  8.  Thurston, 

Eng.,  Eng.  Hist.,  U.  S.  Hist.;  Miss  A.  T. 

Wabrath. Eng., Latin;  Kurt  O,  Busick  Com. 

Arith.,  Pnysiog.,  Chem.;  M.  G.  Humphrey, 

B.  K.  Sten.,  Typewriting 

£.  K.  Rutherford.  Hist.,  Sc.;  Mary  Barbrack, 

Latin,  Eng 

Sherman  L.  Kell,  Sc.;  Philippina  Marie  Pfkff, 
Ger.,  Latin;  Clara  E.  Howard,  Hist.;  Elsie 
W.  Smith,  Math.;Choster  E.  MitchelL^ng.; 
Hasel  B.  West,  Household  Sc.;  Eva  M. 
Dussell,  Com.  Br.;  W.  E.  Giffln,  M.  Tr.. 
Director  of  Athletics 

Elizabeth  Whiteman,  Eng..  Hist.;  Robert  F. 
Midkifl,  Latin,  Ger.,  Math 

Stella  B.  Finney,  Eng.,  D.  S.^Martha  DuBois, 
Ger.,  Hist 

Mabel  Hunt,  Eng.;  Ruth  McHenry,  Eng.;  R. 

D.  Crout,  Hist.;  Roy  Massena,  Sc.;  Q.  H. 
Small,  M.  Tr.;  W.  J.  jBauman,  <Jom.  Br.;  B. 

E.  Frobish,  Com.  Br.;  C.  R.  Snapp,  Alg., 
Hist.;  F.  B.  Post,  Agr.,  Phvs.;  Lena  Hesse, 
Ger.;  Mary  Ewing,  Eng.;  Imogene  Spauld- 
ing.  Math.;  Katherine  Messenger,  D.  S 

Hilma  Peterson,  Eng..  Phys.  Tr.  ((Jirls);  June 
Crossland.  Sew^Cook.;  Louise  (hooper,  Biol., 
Chem.;  Fleda  Ckwper,  Alg.,  Eng.;  Florence 
Scharfenstein,  Latin,  Ger.;  C.  M.  Spall, 
Phys.,  M.  Tr.;  Milton  Nelson,  Hist.,  Mu., 
Phys.  Tr.  (Boys);  J.  A.  EgelhofT,  Com.  Br.; 
H.  O.  Flatt,  Alg.,  (}eom.,  Zool.,  Bot 

Fannie  Putcamp,  Gtor.,  Latin;  Reba  WUlis, 
Eng.;  C.  N.  Stokes.  Math. ,  Ath.;  Ora 
McOhee,  Sc.;  Lulie  H.  Stevenson,  Hist., 
Sew 

Clara  Erbes,  Ger.;  Marssuet  Fuller,  Physiog., 
Dr.,  Art,  Phys.;  Ida  Schafer,  Math.;  Helen 
Murray,  D.  S.;  Arthur  L.  Trout,  Hist., 
Physiol.,  Civics;  Tracy  M.  Patrick,  Ale., 
Chem..  Zool.;  Howard  Finley,  Eng.,  Pub. 
Speaking;  Oscar  F.  Guenther,  Agr.,  M.  Tr., 
Mech.  Dr.;  Louise  Chapman,  Eng.,  Psych., 
Mu.;  Aenes  Barrett,  B.  K.,  Typewriting, 
Sten.;  Elizabeth  Ayres,  Latm,  Ger.;  Made- 
leine Moutray,  Eng.,  Typewriting,  CJom. 
(}eog..  Pen.,  Spell.;  Dorothy  Bundy,  Hist., 
Eng. 

Will  B.  Dyer,  M.  Tr.;  Myra  Parkinson.  D.  S.; 
Nell  A.  Meyer,  Hist.:  Frances  V.  Russell, 
TypewritiDg:  Josephine  Benjamin,  Asst. 
Math.,  Sc.;  Florence  V.  Wallace,  Eng.;  Viola 
M.  Soencer,  Sten.,  Eng., Pen.  Alfred  Clarke. 
Sc.;  Mary  M.  French,  Asst.,  Hist.,  Eng.; 


4 
4 

4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


41 
63 

136 

65 


236 
31 


136 
44 

30 


270 


154 


186 


340 
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HIOH  SCHOOLS— CoDtlnusd. 


TOWNBHIP  HIQH  SCHOOIA—CoQliitued, 


111 


(FtsnslV 

UTingatciii. 


oibunatr 


ainml 

Mioouplii. 


DeuiPaiTlU 

:.F.  Booth 

F.J.Mabrer 

I.  P.  Hew 

Agr.,  Alg,  Qeom. 

LT.UeKhmej... 

W.  P.  OfotW 

Ph™.,  AdT,  Alg., 
Bug. 

Lswls  Wlltnir 


(PUol) 

EuikkkM  and 

Iroquol^- 

Hl^ilBDdPaik... 

(Dearfield- 


Ow.  E.Bodln... 


M7 
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HIOH  SCHOOLS— CmUnlMiI. 


TOWNBBIF  HiaH  BCHOOU-CanllDiud. 


Ill 


LovtucUo 

"SS3SS' 

MMcUnam.... 

(lUckbnw) 

TmMnU; 

(Muuin}' 

Muioa 

(Ihrioo) 


ArrfdP.ZnUrbciF-- 


L.  W.CtuthuD... 


1£.  tr.,  Ecin 
.T.  Wilson..,, 
Hl(t.,8«. 

OnnColvmu., 


YgoDC,  Enz.,  Lit.;  0.  A.  eahlL  Com.  Br., 
AtlkleBai  Atiak  L.  Budtan,  D.  8.:  JuUa 
„■ ..._     ....      ,  _..j^   p^    Llbmy, 


HdUer,  Bo.,  Agr, , 

a.  i>aui,  Enc-  Oar.:  Hom  If.  Pollud, 
lAtlii,HM.lL«uU.BiineII,lbth.;Ool<ll( 
AUwrton,  Art.;  Doretbj  Orlcp,  Hu.;  Vena 
L«naii,Bo<.,  B.  K 

Cnrine  Bmclwr,  Eng.,  HIM.:  Battle  Lnrli, 
Saw.,  D.  8.,  rilst.;  0.  B.  Psik,  Alg.,  0«T., 
LMin,  Agr 

Un.  O.  T.  WUam,  Utth.,  Saw.;  EathulDe 


o  Bnttao,  HIat.;  But  E.  Dlbbl&  Latin 
ST.;  Ada  V.  UeCiil,^.,  Pbji.  •&.:  C.  7 
>z,  Be,,  AUUMIm;  Enru  Tnnva,  U.  Tt. 


St.CWr. 


.,  tl.L.HoManiu... 


Hanrood..,. 

(Pnrrln) 

Cook. 


Smith, 


(Metamon^ 

Milford 

(lUUnl) 


Latin,  M.  Tr., 

J.  J.  Thompaon., 
So.,  Uach. 

S.  W.  McCuIlocl 
Uath. 

.  T.  L.Cook 


M«l«nl 

Art;  Horman  1j.  wauer,  mu 

»  Eliee  KDTt,  Uath.,  Latin:  KBthlwm  Enituh, 
B^.,  Biol.,  Am.  Hist.;  Uatwl  Olbaoa,  D. 
S^KiTslol.,  Am.  Ut 

10  ?.  fan  Oulaon,  Com.  Br.,  Qeom.,  Oer.,  Pfan. 
Cultitra  (Olrlsl:  Rosa  I.  Carson,  Eng.,  Alg., 
Physicn;.;  Lara  LaiiB,  Uu 

a  Ludls  W.  Tbompaon.  D.  S,,  Hist.;  Bomloo 
PHtlerson,  Eni.,  Oar.:  Hamr  W.  Belti,  Hu., 
Eng 

n  Pearl  Ulckman,  Eng.,  Oer.:  Florenoe  E. 
JauBon,  Hist.,  Clvles,  Etna.;  Oraoa  Brown, 
Latin.  D.  8.;  Mary  E.  Ross,  Com.  Br.;  L. 
M.Kaufnum.  Math..  Bo 

lOAkiBiulsr  Colin.  Phys.,  Chem.,  But.,  Zool., 
PbTsiDii;.;  UanbaBeck,  Eng.,  Oer.:  Hn.  BmU 
H.  Cook,  D,  Art 

n  Maiy  Usiryman,  Eng.,  Hist.:  D.O,  Slmmnu, 
Re..  Mafh.,  Ath.;  6.  L.  lUlchell,  Colorwl 
PupUs 

»  L.  B.  Currj,  S«.;  R.  V.  LIndnr,  U.  Tr.,  Mu., 
Math.:  Era  Pstrin,  Lang.,  D,  3.;  Harle 
Dean,  Eng.,  Hist 

W  H.  U.  Bailv,  Com.  Br.,  avlcs,  Ecto.;  W.  H. 
Ball,  Hath.;  Anna  L.  Bond,  Fraock  Oer., 
Hist.;  Ida  W.  Bond,  Eng.:  Loren  E.  Brock, 
Agr.,  Cbem.:  Lena  Palrympls,  Eng.,  Latin; 
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CltTortown 
(lOwnsUp) 


Unndiysboco 

(Murnhrlboro) 


NeogB 


Douglu. 
Otkland 


Obkoc 

(Offiiw) 

Cravlord. 


°<o/? 


Blcbtoiid. 


V.I.  I 

e.w. 


Ottara 

(OtUvs) 
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TOWNSHIP  HIGH  BCHOOLS-Gonehided. 


Citjortown 

(township) 

county. 


Name  of 
principal. 


^1 


other  teachers. 


s 

Z 


3 


Wtahhom 

(CaienOTla) 
Woodford. 
Wsa 


Incan. 

(Wankegan) 
Lake. 


L.  Ada  Kreider. . 
Math.,  Hist. 

Wm.  C.  Knoelk.. 


1,000 


1,400 


Waverly 

(Wayerly) 
IforKan. 

WaynesTille 

(waynenllle) 
DeW.tt. 

Westfleld 

(Westfleld) 
Cla^. 


Wethmfleld 

(Kewanee  P.  O.) 
Henry. 

WflkmHiU 

(Willow  .HiU) 
Jasper. 


L.  W.  Raeland 

Sc,  Math. 

Ralph  Rohh 

A.  R.  Finley 

Am.  Hist^  Econ., 
Ciyics.  Qeog., 
Com.  Law. 

Frank  H.Craig 

Sc.,  B.  K. 

V.  A.  Jones 

Sc. 


1,600 


1,000 


1,200 


1,125 


810 


Oulda  Marie  Hudson,  Ens.,  Hist.;  Eulalie 
Robinson,  Oer.,  Latin,  Hist.;  Mary  Felter, 
Sc;  FeroiEisenhardt,  Mu 

O.  A.  Bowden,  Sc.;  I.  L.  Rogers,  Com.  Br.; 
Florence  Brumback,  Natural  Sc.;  C.  K. 
Standish,  Man.  Arts;  Ina  A.  Bntton,  Phys. 
Culture,  i>r.,  Mu.;  Margaret  Dady,  Math.; 
Chas.  J.  Jickling,  Math.;  O.  P.  McKee, 
Math.;  Mrs.  Florence  Curtis,  Eng.;  Hannah 
Harris,  Eng.;  Bertha  Warren/£ng.;  Zita 
Murphy,  Eng.;  O.  C.  Ranne,  Hist^  rhys. 
Culture;  Grace  Warren,  Latm;  Florence 
Brown.  Ger.;  Ida  A.  Powell,  French,  Hist.; 
Margaret  Johnston,  D.  Econ.;  Minnie  P. 
Higloy.  D.  Econ.,  Hist 

J.  R.  Colbert,  Math.,  Econ^  Phys.  Geog.;  D. 
Pearl  Green,  Latin,  Ger.,  fiiol.;  Ethel  Allen, 
Eng.;  Helen  Henry,  Chem..  Hist^  Ger.,  Mu. 

Curtis  Leaf,  Math.,  Sc.;  Mary  D.  Wilson, 
Lang.,  Eng 


A.  H.  Ninneman,  Sc.;  Olive  Peterson,  D.  S., 
Eng.;  Cordelia  Oummersheimer,  <3er..  Math 

Caroline  V.  EwaoL  Eng.,  Latin;  Florence 
Neville,  Geog..  Hist.;  C.  M.  Rohrabaugh, 
Math^  Ger.;  Marjorle  Brown,  D.  S.,  Arts; 
Ines  Hubbard,  Mu 

Bertie  Miller,  Eng.,  Hist.;  Anna  Swanson, 
Latin,  Math 


86 


395 

108 
50 

61 


86 
36 


RECOGNIZED  FOUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


n— CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


aty 

or  town  and 
county. 


Albion 

Edwards. 


Name  of 
superintendent. 


Principal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


Aledo.... 
Mercer. 


Alexis 

Warren. 


AHamoot 

Effingham. 


I  Lee  y.  Matheny. 
j    Latin,  Phys. 

F.N.Taylor.... 
,    Math.,  Latin. 


J.  Chas.  McMillan. 
Latin,  Arith., 
Cbem.,  Med. 
Hist. 


Wm.  Harris. 
M.  Tr.,  Sc. 


1,062  M.E.Steele 

So.,  Math.,  Anc. 

Hist. 
1, 400101  ver  C.  Hostetler. 

Sc. 


1,200 


1,500 


J.Robert 

McLaughlin.. 
Mech.  Dr.,  Plane 

Geom»  Alg.. 

Anc.  Hist., 

Phys. 

Gladys  Eade 

Eng.,  Latin. 


Kate  McCollum,  Eng.,  Ger.;  Vic- 
toria McMahan,  Com.  Br.,  Eng., 
Hist 

Jennie  McEhrain,  Math.,  Hist.; 
Lois  Detwiler,  Latin,  Eng.; 
Flourette  Hartwlg,  Ger.,  Eng.; 
Annie  L.  Ford,  Eng.;  Ruth 
Smith,  D.  S.;  H.  K.^srhittier, 
M.  Tr.;  Gertrude  Brown,  Mu.. 

Helen  Morrison,  D.  S.,  Am.  Hist., 
Physiog.,  Zod.;  Elisabeth  Gra- 
ham, Eng.,  Latin 

Dora  Jacobi,  Ger.,  Math.;  Rose 
Young,  D.  S.,  Anc.  Hist.;  J.  G. 
ButlcHT.Phys.  Geog., Com.  Geog. 
Hist.,  CiTios,  Reviews 


107 


164 


106 


72 
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CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS-ConUnued. 


City 

or  town  and 

county. 


Name  of 
superintendent. 


I. 


Is? 


Principal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


Alton 

Madison. 


Amboy 

Lee. 

Anna 

Union. 

Arenzville. 
Cass. 

Arthur 

Douglas. 

Ashland... 
Cass. 

Ashtoo . . . . 
Lee. 


Astoria... 

Fulton. 
Atlanta... 

Logan. 


Atwood ... 

Piatt. 
Auffusta... 

Hancock. 
Aurora . . . . 

(Bast) 
Kane. 


Aurora. .. 
(West) 
Kane. 


R.  A.  Haigbt. 


George  N.  Bradley. 
Sc. 

C.  A.  McOinnis 

Math.,  Ger. 

M.  M.  Rodenberger 
Math.,  Phys., 
Ulst. 
G.  E.  Clendenen... 
Sc»  (Jen.  Hist., 
Penmanship. 

L.M.Blair 

8c. 


P.  A.  Fackler. . 
Math.,  Phys. 


H.  L.  Welker. 

Math. 
C.  D.  Jacobs.. 

Sc^Hist. 


A.  O.  Frasier.. 

Histv  Agr. 
A.  E.  DecKer.. 

Math.,  Ciyios. 
C.  M.  Bardwell. 


8.  K.  McDowen 


92,900 


1,850 
1,275 
1,080 
1,000 
1,000 


1,200 
1,400 

1,000 
1,170 
8,450 


2,700 


B.  C.  Richardson.. 


Myrtle  Kenney 

Latin,  Ger. 

C.  A.  Hasper 

Sc,  Latin. 

RoscoeLlnder..... 

Scj,  Physiog., 
PbysIoL,T3er. 
W.  Albert  walker.. 

Math.,  Hist. 

Hasel  Arrowsmith. 

Math.,  Latin, 

HJst. 

LUUan  D.  Wyatt... 

Eng.,  Physiol., 

C9vic8|Agri, 

U.  8.  Hi^. 

C.A.Whiteside.... 

Hist..Sc 
GayleH.  On 

Mary  E.  Orr.. 

(3er.,  Sc,  Ene. 
Mabel  Garwood . . . . 

Bng. 
K.  D.Waldo 


Kenneth  C.  Merrick 


C.  A.  Mete,  Asst.  Prin.,  Math.; 
Bertha  Ferguson,  Qeom.,  Lat- 
in; Helen  Naylor,(^nL  Br..  Lat- 
in; Carolyn  Wempen,  Math.; 
Maude  (Hllham,  Sten.;  G.  C. 
Ritcher  M.  Tr.;  J.  Genevieve 
Jepson,  Sc,  Math.;  Bertha 
Bishop,  Ger.,  Latin;  Lewis  8. 
Haight,  Hist.;  Iva  Oerth.  Sc; 
Vinot  Cartwright,  Bng.,  Latin; 
Clayton  Houts,  8c.;  Nancr 
Lowry.  Bng.:  lAuretta  Paul, 
Sc,  %ng.;  (iertrude  Kelsey, 
Eng.;  (Carrie  Rich,  Com.  Br.; 
Sara  Hudson.  Dr.;  Hanna  Gun- 
derson,  D.  8.;  Mary  Maguire, 
Mu 

Laura  Robinson,  Math.,  D.  8. 
(^therine   FisseL   Eng.,    Eng* 
Hist.;  Theodore  Gates,  Sc.,  Hist 

Janie  Hall,  Eng.;  Elma  M.  Boyd, 
(3om.  Br.;  Ella  J.  Sanders,  Lat- 
in, Hist.;  Rhea  Reed,  Mu 

Pearl  Johnson,  Latin,  Ger.,  Eng 


Helen  W.  Grant.  Eng.,  Latin.. 


Natalie  Chapman,  Eng.,  Latin, 
Hist.,  avics 


Alice  C.  Eddy,  Latin,  Ger.,  Anc 
Hist.,  Mu 


Bessie  L.  (Sendee,  Latin,  Eng.; 
Mary  L.  Branson,  Mu.,  Dr 

Flora  Lamp,  Latin,  (hit.;  Lonit 
Strickle,  iBng.;  Daniel  Shlrok, 
M.  Tr.;  Ora  Miller,  Household 
Sc 

Elisabeth  Wiley,  Latin,  Math.. 

Grace  Nebdd,  Sc,  Agr.;  Jean 
Booker,  Latin,  Hist 

Celia  M.  Briggs,  (}eom.;  Esther 
Roesch,  Math.;  Althea  Mas 
Ricker,  Com.  Br.;  Ludle  Hes- 
kett,  Latin;  Bessie  Shackell, 
Latin.  LiUa  Chirms,  Ger.;  Clara 
Kieselbach.  Ger.;  Clarence  Orr, 
Hist.;  Marun  Shale,  Hist.;  Sbei^ 
man  Perry,  Com.  Br.;  Jessie 
CaldweU.Sten.;  Veronica  CNeil 
Tsrpewriting,  Penmanship;  Ella 
Schmitt,  Enf .;  Frances  Roberts, 
Eng.;  Ruth  Porter.  Eng.;  Molhe 
Reid,  Eng.;  Blda  Rlggert,  Eng.; 
R.  E.  Davis,  Gen.  Sc,  Biol.;  W. 
M.  Wade,  Phys.,  Chem.;  Helen 
Fairfield,  Sew.;  A.  C.  Blood- 

food,  M.  Tr.;  Howard  Mann, 
[ech.  Dr.;  Elizabeth  Baines,  D. 
8.;  Margaret  Pouk,  Mu.;  Ruth 
Upham,  Dr.;  Leila  D.  Harris, 
Phys.  Culture;  Walter  H.  Gunn, 
Phys.  Culture;  Anne  Mack,  Alg. 
Luda  (Joodwin,  Math.;  Grace 
Freeman,  Hist.;  Elisabeth  Au- 
gustine, Latin;  Lucy  H.  John- 
son,  Com.  Br.,  Alg.;  Alice  A 
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flrUnmand 
Mcmty. 


Ntmeof 
saperinteiulent. 


Principal. 


Other  high  school  teaehere. 


(Wjrt) 


AfwrnUe. . . 
(P.O. 
Peoria) 
Peoria. 

Avoo , 

Fulton. 


Banfogtoo... 
Cook. 


B 


Hie. 
Bttarfa. 


Beardstown. 
Can. 


Belridere. 
Boone. 


8.  K,  McDowell. 


Bement. 
Piatt. 


Blandlxisville. 

McDonougn 
BIoomiiigtQD.. 

McLean. 


Hairy  B.  Her 

lieeh.  Dr.,  Wood- 
work, Povs., 
Bot.,  Zooi. 

A.E.  Hubhard 

Bot.,  ZooI.» 
Phya.,  Agr.,  So. 

BrmanS.  Smith... 
Phys. 


VallCordoU 

Ap.,  Phys. 

H.  A.  B(me 

Sdi.  Manage- 
ment, Vocational 
Qmdanoa. 


H.  O.  Russell. 


Lewis  A.Beisner. 


Otto  S.  Weedman. 
Math. 


J.  8.  Griffin 

Latin.  Hist. 
J.  K.  Stableton. 


Kenneth  C.  Mcrriok 


Sl,800 
1,860 

1,500 

1,800 
2,200 


2,100 


2,400 


1,800 


8,S00 


Hasel  Broad.. 
Bng.;  Latin. 


AUoeFelt 

Hist.,  Math. 


Mabel  C.  Gardner. 
Eng.,  Latin. 

E.  Ruth  Tipple... 
Eng^Laon. 

A.  ^k.  x%ea. ....... 

Math. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Russell 
Bng. 


John  E.  Alman. 
Am.  Hist. 


Lottie  B.  Cook 
Eng.,  Hist. 

ElsaFarris 

Math.,  So.  Mr 
W.Wallls 


Show,  Eng.;  Agnes  MacDonald, 
Eng.;  Wm.  C.  Westphal,  Ger.; 
John  D.  Fletcher,  Be.;  J.  L. 
Hadley,  Com.  Br.;  Samuel  R. 
Stauffer,  Eng.;  Dorothy  Glover, 
Art.;  Geo.  A.  James,  M.  Tr.; 
George  Rausch,  M.  Tr.;  Myra 
Parke,  D.  S.;  Mrs.  Grace  Whee- 
lock,  Mu.;  Ruth  Robertson. 
Hist.;  Helen  Franer,  So.,  Math.; 
Jessie  Dunlap,  Ph]^.  Tr.;  Mary 

A.  Todd,  Dr 

Anna  Bibo,  Math.,  Ger.,  Cook., 
Sew.;  Irene  Bailey,  Hist.,  Alg., 
Eng 


Ella  Sengenberger,  Eng^  Physlog. 
Effle  D.  Fennessey.  M.  Tr.,  Dr., 
Com.  Arith.;  Ruth  L.  Barber, 
Eng.,  Latin.  Mu 

Jessie  Springshead,  Math.,  Hist.; 
L.  Z.  Lenmdo,  Hist.,  Geom.; 
Ruth  Gordon,  Zool.,  Bot 

Grace  V.  Stnibinger,  Math.:  Celia 
Hatoh,  Hist.;  Cella  Green,  Sc.. 

J.  K.  Fancher,  8c.;  H.  J.  M<vton, 
Busine»  Eng.,  Com.  Arith.. 
Salesmanship,  Eng.;  Margaret 
Marshal!  Penmansh.p,  Spell- 
ing, Sten.,  Tjrpewritlng;  Mary 
Burke,  Social  Sc.;  Esther  Lina, 
Eng.;  Paul  E.  Wlnchell,  Mech. 
Dr.,  M.  Tr.;  Ethel  Memfleld, 
Hist..  Eng.;  Clara  F.  Drath, 
Ger.,  Latin;  Louise  Woodruff, 
Mu.;  Elisabeth  Rome,  D.  S 

Elva  J.  Saunders,  Hist.,  Eng.; 
Ethel  Rose.  Latin;  Mabel  He«, 
Ger.;  Ethel  Shore,  Sc.;  Bessie 
Smith,  Math.;  LeRoy  Hedge- 
cock,  Phys.,  Chem.;  W.  H. 
Drake,  Com.  Br.;  Emma  Yeck, 
M.  Tr.,  D.  Art.;  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Smith,  Mu 

J.  Frances  Graves,  Ger.;  Mabel  E. 
Gilchrist,  Eng.;  Isabel  Vander- 
vort,  Eng.  Hist.;  Blanche  Chew- 
ning,  Enff.;' Helen  Wells,  Alg.; 
Flora  Fellows,  Geom.;  Margaret 
Harvey,  Latin;  Martha  Lind- 

3uist,  Sc.;  Josephine  Wagner, 
Jg. ,  Hist.;  Harry  L.  Cole, 
Chem.,  Agr.;  Parker  E.  Noll, 
Phys.,  Hist.,  Athletics;  Louise 
Lawrence,  Com.  Br.;  M.  L. 
Heitter,  M.  Tr.,  Mech.  Dr.;  Lila 
Lewis,  Art;  Marjorie  Keeley, 
Mu 

Hazel  W.  Bowlus,  Latin,  Ger.; 
Ira  J.  Jenks,  Sc.;  Clara  Renfrew, 
Mu 

Carola  L.  Schultz,  Eng.,  Ger 


Harley  N.  Pearce,  Phys.  Sc.; 
Grace  Inman,  Eng.;  Julia  Hol- 
der, B.  K.;  Cora  M.  Pryor  Short- 
hand; Sylva  Dolen,  Typewrit- 
ing; Grace  Parker,Latin;  Homer 
A.  Arnold,  Hist.;  Frank  W. 
Phillips,  Biol.  Sc.;  Ross  Win- 
ship,  M.  Tr.,  Shop  Work; 
Harriet  Anderson, Math.;  Lorah 


361 
61 

70 

66 
121 


210 


241 


330 


92 
83 


CITY  AND  VILtAGB  HIGH  SCHOOLS-ConOnued. 


,£isr'- 

Hanool*'.'" 

•ssr 

BunksrHUl.. 

T.W.  Everltt 

T.C.CImdBDMi.... 

LIS) 

1,300 
MS 

A.  Leland 

McArthor. 

Latm,  Qer.,  Eog. 

Un.  Lilian  Dtmlng. 
Hl«.,Eng.™* 

Edith  Baldwin 

DmoUiv  Ward, Bol.,  Zoal.,  PUti- 
Msria  P.  Hade,  Hi3t.,  Be.,  Ualb 

ssa 
« 

'SSSSiiii,; 

l.H» 
1,400 

'a.SE?fcii: 

sSSSH 

'^: 

"sr<.sag4.°s,i.?'His 

« 

'^™»:- 

2,000 

Uargaret   MillH,   Eng.;    Eleanor 
Ger'.';   Onna  Ellington,  llath.' 

Vk«,-z;ii: 

t.3S0 

Ounbrtdg..... 
Henry. 

Hlrt.,  Am.  Hlsl^OTtabCwm 

phy.'thyiW.;  fevBl^  lIdbI- 
dnf,   Eng.,   Latmi   EUubeth 

CantoD 

FnltOD. 

G.W.Qayler 

i,m 

2,100 

Verona  RookwvU... 

8o.,Eng. 

V.G.  Heller 

OnaWolt«ra,Eng.,PhTS^RutbR 
Buthod,  B.  K.:  Clara  Donn, 
all,  Uath.;  hTr.  Joluuan,  Sten.- 

It 

1..,      . 
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aty 

or  town  And 
county. 


Name  of     • 
superintendent. 


Prinotpal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


CarttnviUe.. 
Maooapin. 


CartTli 
Gun 


le... 
[ton. 


CarroUtOQ. 
Greene. 


Carterrille.... 
WiUiamson. 

Carthage 

Haneock. 


Casey 

Clark. 
OatUn 

Vennllion. 
Champaign. .. 

Champjugn 


Chapin... 
Morgan. 


Charicoton. 
Coiea. 


Chatham. 


Chatsworth . . . 
liTingfton. 


McTiwm. 


Bandolpii. 


H.T.  White.... 
Chem.t  Phys. 


M.  N.Todd 

Eng.,  Pedagogy. 

Edwin  A.  DooUttle 
Hist.,  Ciyics. 


L.  A.  Schafer 

Business  Law, 
Econ. 

U.H.Wells 

Eng. 


W.  G.Thompson. 

Latin. 
Geo.  H.Wells 

Math.,  Phys. 
W.  W.  Bameit.... 


Harris  M. 
Robertson. 


DeWitt  Elwood. 


G.  P.  Chapman. 
Math.,  Sc. 


L.C.Smith.... 

Sc.,  M.  Tr. 
A.B.  Hiett.... 

Math.,  Phys. 
S.  E.  Reecher.. 

Alg.,  Zool. 


1,000 
1,875 

1,350 


1,850 


1,600 


1,200 
1,100 
2,500 


1,085 


2,000 


1,250 

1,200 
1,800 
1,500 


Margaret  Hubbard. 
Latin. 

Mema  A.  Maxey . . . 
Latin,  Alg. 


David  M.  Crist. 
So. 


R.M.  Russell , 

Sc.,  Math. 

E.G.  Marshall 

Sc. 


J.  C.  Pollard 

oc.|  o^r. 
Ethel  Bwert....... 

Bng.,  Ger.,  Latin. 
Lottie  Switier 


Lester  R.  MoCarty . 
Chem.,  Hist. 


^yddla  B.  Elamm. 
Latlxi.Math« 
Cauda  ratrfleld.... 


Maude 

Latin,  Ger. 
E*  R.  Sayrs.. 

SCfHist. 


Margaret  Murphy,  Math.;  Eva 
Hoehn,  Bid.,  Oer.;  Marie  Up- 
dike, Hist.;  Ara  Large.  Eng. . . . 

Alger  Pearson,  Sc.,  Math.;  Emma 
Barkley,  Eng.,  Hist.;  Claude 
Wilcox,  Civics,  So.;  Jessie  M. 
Buten,Mu.,  Dr 

Emma  Mae  Leonhard,  Latin, 
Ger.;  Elsie  Wetxel,  Math.:  Ro- 
berta L.  Davis,  Bn£.;  Vance 
Hood,  Phys.  Geog.  Mech.  Dr., 
Man.  Tr.;  Carrie  B.  Brown, 
Eng.,  Alg.,  Eng.  Hist.;  Louise 
Campbelf,  D.  S 


E.  R.  Grips,  Latin,  Math.;  Mary 
Pfell,  Eng.,  Hist 


L.  L.  Minor,  Agr.;  Josephine  Sim- 
mons, Eng.;  Ida  J.  Helfrlch, 
Hist.,  Ger.;  Marguerite  Geiser, 
Math.:  Ludle  Rand,  Lattn; 
Mary  B.  Newcomer,  Hist.,  Eng.; 
June  Sympson,  Mu 

Florence  Hildebrand,  Eng.;  Mar- 
garet Mehlhop,  Math.,  Hist — 

Bertha  Peterson,  Hist.,  Sc.,  Latin 

Minnie  E.  Morris,  Eng.;  E.  L. 
Mihie,  Math^  M.  E.  Stinson, 
Math.;  C.  S  Kidder,  Math.;  W. 
N.  Bongelite.  Ger.;  vera  Turell, 
Eng.;  W.  L.  Bennett,  Eng.; 
Earl  Ron.  Eng.;  Mary  Barry, 
Eng.:  B.  F.  Hanes,  Hist.,  Eng.; 
Eva  M.  McKinnie,  Latin,  F.  L. 
C.  CampbeU.  Latin,  Hist.;  Byne 
Goodman,  Mist.;  R.  P.  Zimmer- 
man. Ger.;  Bertha  Jones,  Ger.; 
Charles  Gooding,  Chem.;  R.  A. 
Burtnett,  Phys.;  P.  M.  Smith, 
Agr.,  PhysiM.;  MatUda  Voss, 
Household  So.;  Bess  Noult, 
Household  Art.  A.  F.  Krueger, 
M.  Tr.;  Beulan  Selsam,  Com. 
Br.;  J.  G.  Eppinger.  Com.  Br.; 
Amelia  Denervetb,  Mu.;  Emma 
Breitstadt,  Phys.  Tr.;  W.  B. 
Barker,  Swimming;  Mrs.  C. 
ICanley,  Swimming 


Elizabeth  Struck,  Latin,  Eng.;  E. 
Pearl  WUd,  Hist.,  Agr.;  Mary  8. 
Black,  Dom.  Sd 

Lena  Foreman.  Math.;  Mrs.  Fan- 
nie H.  MitcheU,  Latin,  Hist.; 
Emily  Oroutt,  Bng.;  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Cofer,  Eng.,  Econ.;  Hanford 
Tiffany,  So.;  Heber  C.  Taylor, 
M.  Tr.;  Grace  Cavins.  D.  8.; 
Frances  Hughes.  Mu.,  Art 

Helen  L  Parker, Bng., Eng.  Hist., 
Phys.  Geog.,  Physiol.;  Lorine 
Surman,  Ger.,  Latin,  Hist., 
Civics 

Lois  E.  Ross,  Hist.,  Eng.;  L.  C. 
Smith,  Sew 

Ruth  Comwell,  Eng.,  Com.  Br.; 
Mary  Prestley,  Sc.,  Hist.,  Sew 


Minnie  F.  Adams,  Bug.,  Hist.; 
Esther  Schroeder,  Latin,  Ger... 


I 


•2 


152 


112 


IM 
»7 


177 

110 
60 


624 


156 

70 
32 
60 
78 


—17  P  I 
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CITY  AND  VILLAOE  HIGH  SCHOOLB— CoDtlmNd. 


rmiuaJ.Btrtlioll. 


a 


Dr.;  ^ 
Shop: 

Cljdo  H.  Cu9,  Etoc 

Ihur  W.  CbuH,  U«eh.  Dr.:  Non 
Clark,  Pfaralog.:  Cbw.  A.  C<^aii, 
Ved).  Dr.;  Abram  Caimd, 
CollsgB  BiDl.:  WUUtun  E.  Davh, 
Phfs^  EIro*  A.  Dillon,  U«cb. 
Dr.:  Hinrv  R.  Dabnn,  Math., 
Dr.;  VaiSad  W.  BmuUiig, 
Mech.  Dr,r  J.  Albert  Foberg, 
Colkge  Math.:  Uinula  C.  TroA, 
Bol.;  Mar;  QBrrlty,  Ens.:  John 
E.  Oroves,  Malb  :  Louis  nan- 
nan,  Ua.;  Rlcturd  E.  Uai 
berg,  Oer.:  Warren  C.  E 
thoren,  Phya.iAloi.B.  Hat 

Tr.;  WllUam  Helme,  Eng.;  I 

C.    UerlUtge,    Haiti.:    Howard 
BoSacker,    Mech.    Dr.;    Tracy 
HDliiiB9,ZaaI.;WUUamL.Ilnn, 
Forge;  Charl«S.  Irons,  mTti.; 
Netila  L.  Jones,  Malh,:  Arthur 
R.  Kinney,  M.  Tr.;  Leo  Ri-'  - 
Kllng,  M.  tr.;  Chae.  8.  Ki 
Phvs.   Tr.;   Campbell   Ma 
Machine     Shop:      Darld 
MeCraiken,  Malh.:  Wilton 
MesMnger,  U.  Tr.;  M.  I.  He 
Cbem.:  Wm.  X.  Meyer,  Pi 
Tr.:  Herbert  Ulller,  Eni.;  J 
lliller,  Blec.  Shop:  J.  Had 
Uoore,  Ethics:  Fred  R.  Nlrli 
Fhva.:  John  S.  NIcoU,  M. 
Oro  W  OUirather,Malh.:C. 

EalliH  Olson, Eng,;  Mary  Ps 

berg,    Eng,:    Joset    F.    Pent, 
French:  William  A  f-J^"  "'" 
Hans    Petersen, 
Pletsch,    Oer.:    . 

■     "    PilUngton, 


Sl««y,  FreehaDd  Dr.;  Freeland 
Q.  Stecker,  Eog.;  Chas.  B.  Slew- 
art,  Eng,;  Mary  Ellen  Toylet, 
Boi.i  Ifabel  L.  Tillson,  Eng.: 
TniTis  S.  Tuibett,  Bot.;  Enoch 
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m 


..  Fnnk L. Udn*.. 
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CITY  AND  VILLAQE  HJOH  SCHOOLS-Cantinued. 


City 

or  town  and 

county. 


Name  of 
superintendent. 


Principal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


i 


n 


Chicago— Con. 
Harrison 
Tech. 
H.  8., 
Cook. 


Chioaeo 

Hyde  Park 
H.S. 
Cook. 


Frank  L.Morse.. 


Hiram  B.  Loomis.. 
Civics. 


Prevoc,  li.  Tr.;  Winnifred  V. 
Skinner,  Extra  Teacher:  W. 
Thornton  Smallwood,  Biol.; 
Adah  B.  Smith,  Business  Arith. 
Business  Bng.;  Annie  K.  Stock, 
Oer.;  John  Stritesky,  Machine 
Shop;  Harry  W.  Temple,  Wood- 
work; Carrie  Thomas,  PrevoC.; 
Caroline  M.  Towke,  Engj  Flo- 
rence A.  Tylev,  Eng^  Latin; 
James  C.  Whitney,  Foundry; 
John  C.  Wiggs,  Com.  Br.;  Olioe 
Winter,Math.:  Helen  K.  Young- 
man,  D.  S.;  Celia  Campbell,  Dr., 

Mu 

Irene  F.  C.  O'Brien,  Extra  Teach.; 
Chas.  H.  Smith,  Asst.  Prln., 
Phys.:  Arthur  L.  Penhallow, 
Asst.  Prin.,  Eoon..  Latin;  Anna 
AndersoiL  Physiol.,  Math.:  Flo- 
rence E.  Bigelow,  Dr.;  Rubetta 
W.  Bign,  Enx.;  Grace  I.  Bridge, 
LatinrDoris  Butts.  Phys.  Cul- 
ture; Bernard  W.  Broek,  Hist.; 
Oretta  Brown,  Eng.;  Elixabeth 
Buchanan,  Eng.;  John  R.  By- 
land,B.  K.;IvaCampbeIl,Cook. 
Josephine  M.  Casavan,  Com. 
Law.  Eng.;  Elisabeth  T.  Cool- 
idge,  Eng.:  Henrietta  M.  Coone, 
Eng.,  Math.;  Carl  CobiUi,  Phys. 
Culture;  Mary  E.  Coppersmith, 
Eng.;  Louis  O.  Curtis,  Wood- 
working;  Clare  Darst,  Hist.; 
Gertrude  D.  Ding^  Latin;  Ber- 
tha des  C.  Favard;  French;  Pearl 
Franklin,  Ger.;  Cnristine  Fuchs, 
Bot.;  Thomas  H.  Furlong, 
Phvsiol.;  Vera  Gardiner,  Pnys. 
Culture;  HelenS.  Gilbert,  Crafts; 
Theodore  L.  Harley,  Phys.; 
Mary  B.  Herrick,  Eng.;  Bertha 
F.  Herring,  Oral  Expression; 
Anne  B.  Hersman,  Latin,  Hist.; 
Herschel  V.  Hibbard,  Geol., 
Physiog.;  Howard  N.  Howland, 
Chem.,  Electricity;  Grace  E. 
Jackson,  Latin;  Clara  E.  Earls, 
Dr.;  Eloise  Kellogg.  Math., 
Phy^ol.;  Catherine  Kelly,  Eng.; 
Jacob  M.  Kinney,  Math.;  Aaron 
Kline,  Chem.;  Hildur  C.  W. 
Lindquist,  Math.;  Francis  X. 
McGuane,  Math.;  Mary  M.  Mc- 
intosh, Eng.:  Orion  M.  Miller, 
Math.;  Joseph  F.  Morese.  As- 
tron.,  Hist.;  Malvina  Nleder- 
zftan,  B.  Km  Mary  H.  O'Brien, 
Eng.;  Eda  D  .Ohrenstein,  Ger.; 
BUa  M.  Ottaway.  Dr.;  Mabel 
L.  Parker,  Eng.;  Alexander  M. 
Patterson,  Macn.  Shop;  Frances 
Perlstein,  Ste.;  Paul  Pierson, 
Physiol.,  Phys.;  Thomas  C. 
PoOock,  Foundry,  Forn;  Ethel 
J.  Rassweiler,Sten.;  Wflnam  W. 
Riddell,  Dr.;  Oscar  E.  Robin- 
8on,Mu.  Anne  B.  Royston.Eng. 
Com.  Geog.;  Ernst  Schmid- 
hoyer,  Phys.  Culture;  Louis  M. 
Sears,  Eng.;  Jennie  S.  Shipman, 
French,  Latin;  Beulah  I.  Shoi- 


1,060 


CITY  AND  VILLAOB  EDOH  SCHOOLS-Contliitud. 


Ill 


Chlauo— Con.  . 

HrSePark 

H.  S. 

Cook. 


H.  S. 
Cook. 


Other  hlchnbDaltMebcn.         _§f 
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crtownaiid 
oounty. 


Name  of 
soperinteDdnet. 


PrindiMl. 


Other  high  school  teaehen. 


Chioago— Con. 
Cook. 


Clikago 

MeKlnleT 
H.8. 
Cook. 


Chl< 


ucaco. 

Med^H.8. 
Cook. 


Looit  J.Bloek. 


Qeorge  M.  Clayberg. 


Avon  8.  Hall. 


Chicago.... 
Momn 
H.  8. 
Cook. 


Jchn  H.  Hell. 


Raymond  White.  8c.:  Jennie  D. 
Wyee,  Household  So.:  Mary 
Zimmerman.  Latin;  Charlotte 
A.  8heehand,  Extra  Teacher... 
Lacy  A.  Arthor,  Oer.;  Comdla 
Beardsley,  B.  K.:  Wm.  B. 
Borgers,  Phys.j  Francis  E. 
Brimbleoom,  Latin.  Greek: 
Nellie  E.  Bvrud,  D.  8.;  Wlck- 
IMe  I.  Cable,  Math.:  8tacia 
Crowley,  Eng.;  David  M.  David- 
son. Math..  Chem.:  Flavia  M. 
Doty,  8o.;  Minnie  H.  Dunwell. 
Eng.,  Physiol.:  William  hI 
Gage,  Dr.:  Frank  M.  Horstman, 
8c.;  A.  Louise  Keefe,  Math.; 
Cldre  C.  Jewell,  Sten.;  Charlotte 
Leekley,  8ten.,  Latin;  8amuel 
Leland,  Eng.,  Latin:  Josephine 
Mack.  Fren&;  Ottillie  J.  Miknl- 
rtd,  Oer.;  Wm.  M.  Payne,  Hist.; 
Ulysses  G.  Potter,  Math.,  Com. 
Geog.;  George  A.  Powles.  E 
Mae  V.  Pruner,  Eng.;  Marj  _ 
Sergeant,  Math.;  Welthy  8te- 


wies.  Eng.; 

(.;  Mary  L. 
_  Jelthy  Ste- 

phen, Eng.;  Fred  L.  fumer, 
Latin,  Eng.;  Lucy  L.  Wilson^ 
Hist.;  Wilbur  H.  Wright,  Sc^ 
Marion  Homer.  Dr.;  George  A. 
Blaokman.  Mu.;  Henry  C. 
Camann.  Phys.  Culture;  Louise 

Noyes,  Phys.  Culture 

Celinda  B.  Abbott,  Latin,  Alg.; 
LilMan  Abbott.  faeom.;'GrM» 
Aokley,  D.  8.;  M.  Joioe  Aduns, 
Hist.;  Geo.  Bladman,  Ma; 
Edna  Buechler,  Sten.:  Elmer  E. 
Bumes.  Phys.;  Joseph  Cermak, 
Phys.  Culture;  Daniel  Contarsy, 
Business  Eng..  Arith.,  Sten.; 
J^  M.  Davies.  So.,  GeoL, 
Chem.;  Edna  W.  DeTray,  Phys- 
iol.; Elsie  Fleshaim,  La^;  Her- 
man Garrison,  Arith.,  B.  K.; 
Florence  8.  HaU,  M^.;  Rose 
M.  Kavana,  Eng.;  Mvrta  Leslie, 
B.  K.:  Jessie  May  Livermore, 
Dr.;  Olga  Loveren,  Sten.;  Agnes 
Mason.  Ger.;  A.  L.  McDermott. 
Pol.  Econ„  Ind.  Hist.,  Civics; 
Lvnette  Myers,  Bid.;  Vlr^iiiia 
O'Connel,  Phys.  Culture;  H^ 
man  C.  Ruff,  Ger.;  Ahoe  Stevens 
Eng.;  Hazel  Stilhnan,  Business 
Eng.,  Penmanship,  Com.  Geog.; 
i^ma  Wallaoe,  Eng.,  Span.; 
MaryA.  Welsman,  Sten.;  Paul- 
ine Wemberg,  Dr.;  Helen  Zu- 

rawskl,  Eng 

jUCj  E.  B^^cock,  Bot.,  ZooL, 
Physiol.;  Margaret  Blood,  Mu.; 
E.  Ellen  Fuhrman,  Eng.,  Ger., 
French;  Lewis  L.  Hall,  Oeom., 
Phys.,  Physiog.;  J.  L.  Hensey, 
Eng.,  Ano.  Hist.,  Am.  Hist.; 
Blanche  Horan,  Phys.  Educa- 
tion; Edna  Hotchkiss,  Dr.;  En- 
genie  Mackin,  Eng.,  Hist.,  Oral 
Expression;  E.  Lansiord  Moore, 
Alg.,  Business  Arith.,  Business 
Eng.;  Cora  E.  Petty,  Latin, 
^Alg.;  Max  Strass,  Phys.Educa- 
tion;  Helen  Williams,  Com.  Br. 


1,100 


080 


400 
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hi 
ill 


..  WklMr  F.  810001 
..  Btnjimln  7.  Bui 


.   Edvard  P.  Steart 
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CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Continue 


aty 

or  town  and 
ooonty. 


Name  of 
superintendent. 


^Prindpal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


Chicago— Con. 
Edward 
TUden 
H.8. 
Cook. 


Chicago 

Tuley  H.  S. 
Cook. 


Chicago 

WaDer  8.  S. 
Cook. 


Edward  F.  Bteams. 


Franklin  P.  Fish... 


JohnB.  Adams 


^,  B.  K.;  Ada  Enandcr,  Dr.; 
'mn.  K.  Fritchey,  Woodwork; 
Wm.  W.  Qorsline,  Alg.;  Annette 
Hampsher,  Sten.,  Com.  £ng.; 
Mary  Henry,  Phys.  Edu.;  Anne 
Hannan,  Eng.,  Com.  Geog.;  J. 
Henry  Hllber,  Woodwork;  Ada 
Byron  Johnsom  Textiles;  Nor- 
man Keith,  Math.;  Abbie  F. 
Learned.  Eng.;  Arnold  N.  Lurie, 
Mech.  Dr.,  Architectural  Dr.; 
Agnes  B.  MaoNcish,  Geom.; 
Mary  R.  McQuaid,  Dr.;  J. 
Colin  Moore,  Chem.,  Elem. 
Electricity;  Anna  F.  Moran, 
Physiol.  Physiog.:  Eleanor  Mur* 
phy.  Eng.:  Hairwell  O.  Myers, 
Machine  shop  Practice;  Sara  B. 
O'Neill,  Ger.;  Paul  J  Pahlman, 
Forge^pplied  Electricity;  The- 
resa Patterson.  Biol.;  Vanja 
Rundquist,  Latin.  Ger.;  Oscar 
Sputh,  Phys.  Edu.;  Beatrice 
Stafford,  Eng.  for  vocational 
Work:  Mildred  Stavers,  D.  8.; 
Julia  R.  Tolman,  Hist.;  Robert 
D.  Townsend.  Mech.  Dr.,  Mach. 
Design;  Wanaa  Vogeler,  Sten., 
Typewriting;  Arthur  H.  Webb, 
Foundry  Practice;  Laura  M. 
Wright,  (Dean)  Latin 

Joseph  A.  Sweet,  Asst.  Prin., 
Latin;  Tyndal  A.  Peters,  Geom.; 
Blarl  H.  Van  Hovenberg,  Latin; 
Oscar  A.  Olson,  Chem.;  John 
Jacobson,  Am.  Hist.;  Geo.  W. 
Tanner,  Eng^  OUver  D.  Fred- 
erick, B.  K.  Walter  W.  Roberts, 
Sten.;  James  A.  Meade,  Phys.; 
William  T.  Templin,  Zdol.; 
Harry  Michel,  Math.;  Raymond 
8.  Morford,  Eng.;  John  C.  Gil- 
lespie, Sten.;  Luther  T.  Smith, 
B.  K  ;  Seymour  E.  B.  Holman, 
Dr.;  Anna  G.  Mac  Dougall, 
Eng.;  Eva  Wallace  Cmus, 
French  (Dean):  Grace  O.  Ran- 
dall, Eng.;  Hedwig  Hochbaum, 
Ger.:  Jean  M.  Ferguson,  Eng.; 
Bertha  Louise  Bowen,  Dr.; 
Minnie  Frost,  Eng.;  Ida  M. 
Francis.  Sten.;  Evelyn  B.  Win- 
bolt,  Pny^og.;  Isabella  A.  Mo- 
Int3rre,  Physiog.;  Ina  Castle, 
Hist.;  Julia  McCormick.  Com. 
Geog.;  Mildred  E.  Stavers, 
Household  Sc;  William  Kopp, 
Phys.  Edu.;  Eleanor  Gehan, 
Phjrs.  Edu.;  Harvey  E.  Bruce, 
Singing  Instructor 

Elfriede  Ackermann,  Eng.;  Ange- 
line  Bergey,  Eng.;  Ralph  E. 
Blount,  Sc;  Chas.  E.  Boynton, 
Sc.;  Mina  M.  Doyle.  Com.  Br.; 
Harvey  Bruce,  Mu.;  Edith 
Cameron,  Span.:  Saran  Camp- 
bell, Eng.;  Thomas  Chase, 
French;  Nettie  Dalley,  Com. 
Br.;  Ellen  Dennis,  Eng.;  Minnie 
Feldkamp,  Qer.i  veronica  Gal- 
lagher. Extra  Teacher;  Frank 
J.  Geruch,Gym.;  Olga  J.  Harter, 


987 


1.260 
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QUdys  E.  Garlord. 


U.  llaada  UUlii;. 


LolnHoultou... 


Uibel  Ftolcber,  Ubreriao,  Edc- 


EdooBtliin;  Balau  DctUii,  I^yi.l 

— — «Uon 

Latin,  a«r.,  Pnb.  BpMk-| 


Helen  Brown,  Eog 


BureUPbelps, 


HeiryC.  Piter,  Eiii.,Hl>t.;J  

Utim.Hath.;  Z«lbC«be(t,Sc.: 
Thorborg  Rehner,  Com.  ~ 
Hlst.iEstberC.  Llvlnntcm 
a.;  Jesie  U.  H>wl«v,  11.  it., 
AthleUc  Cotebim;  Claire  Zol- 
llnger.Mu 

Blmcbe  Walker,  Sag.,  Qer.;  Ada 
AmJrawi,  Bng.,  .  ' 


indrtwi,  Eng.,  Hlit.,  Ludle 
luttt,  Eng.,  llalh.;  Pboebe 
Clover,  Physiol.,  Bot.,  Zool.; 
Luella  Rlcber,  Com.  Br.: 
Eattaer  Oleson,  D.  8.;  Walter 
Haiike,U.  Tr.;  FuielU  Vandet- 
poel,  Chem.,    Phydol.,    ~   " " 
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CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIOH  SCHOOLS— Continue. 


aty 

or  town  and 
eoonty. 


Name  of 
saperintendent. 


1'^ 


Prindpal. 


Other  high  school  teachers. 


Kdthsborg.. 

Mercer. 
Eewanee .... 

Henry. 


Klnmundy. 
Marion. 

Klrkwood.. 
Warren. 


Enoxnlle 

Knoz. 


Lacoo. .. ... 

MarshalL 

LaHarpe... 

Hancock. 
Lanark...., 

CarroU. 


R.C.  Hiett.. 

Math. 
W.  B.  Curtis. 


Laura  E.  Fisher. 
Eng.,  French. 


H.C.  Hiett 

M.  Tr.,  Phys. 

O.  O.  Laffertv.. 
Phys.,  M.  Tr. 


$1,400 
2,790 


R.  A.Scheer , 

Math-  Physiog., 
M.  Tr. 
J.A.Stewart 


Chas  S.Cobb. 


Lebanon 

St.  Clair 

Lena. ........ 

Stephenson. 


LeBoT 

McLean. 


Lewistown.. 
Fulton. 


Lexington.., 
McLean. 

libertyrllle. 

Lake. 
Lincoln 

Logan. 


Utehfleld... 
Mont- 
gomery. 


T.B.SulUns 1,000 

Sc.,  Geom. 


1,000 
1,250 

1,500 


Ethel  Stuart. 

So.,Hlst. 
I.  P.Rinkera. 


Ou8  A.  Spitze. 
Oer.,  Sc. 


Myrtle  Tubbs 

liath.,  Sc.,  Eng. 


1,170 

1,126 
1,550 


Pearl  Harris. 
Eng. 


Frank  W.  Davis. . 

Latin.  Ger., 
Zool.,  B.  K. 
Jane  Robertson..., 

Eng^  Latin. 
Ellen  Louise  Stcnr., 

Hist.,  So. 


F.  P.  Donner... 
Math.,  Phys.^ 
avics. 


C.  B.  Smith. 
Hist. 


Theodore  F.  Fieker. 
Chem.,  M.  Tr. 


H.  Ambrose  Perrin 


1.400 


1,200 


1,200 


2,000 


William  Hawkes... 
Hist.,  Pedagogy. 


Elsie  English.. 
Eng.,  Latin. 


Bert  Reeves. . . 
Hist.,  Civics. 


O.  E.  Round. 
Math. 


Leila  Renner. 
Qer.,  Bid. 


F.  L.  Holch 

Sc.^ng. 
BertHudgins 

Math.,  Sodal  Sc. 


Mabel  Hiett,  Latin,  Eng. 


1,800 


J.  C.  Wiednch. 
Hist.,  Geom. 


W.  L.  Mathews,  M.  Tr.;  Marianne 
Miller,  Mu.;  Nellie  Barrick,  D. 
S.:  B.E.  Sprout,  Phys.  Culture; 
Minnie  Trask,  Math.;  Alice 
Crosby.  Eng.:  Anne  Beadle, 
Ger.:  Madge  McKee,  Math.;  O. 
E.  Tarboz,  Com.  Br.;  Mabel 
Jones,  Geoff.;  W.  F.  Fadner^ 
Eng.;  R.  J.  Hamilton,  Sc.;  Nelllf 
Kennedy,  Latin;  Margaret  Keat- 
ing, Sten.;  Georgia  Samuelson, 
Exp.;  Acelia  Leach,  So.;  A.  I. 
Farr,  Hist 

Lewis  E.  Etherton,  Hist.,  Hath., 
M.  Tr.;  Pauline  Baggott,  Eng., 
Hist 

Dales  Buchanan,  Latin,  Eng.; 
Jessie  B.  CardiJI,  D.  S.,  Hist., 
Civics;  Susan  B.  Guthrie,  Mu.; 
Emma  Craig,  Dr 

Arie  O.  Kenner.  Latin,  Ger.;  Verla 
S.  Giles,  Math^  Sc;  Helen 
Ream,  Hist.,  D.  S.;  Susan 
Guthrie,  Mu.;  Mary  Emma 
Craig,  Dr.;  Lee  Anna  Hague 
Laffertv,  Pub.  Speaking. . : 

Wilma  Hagar,  Eng.,  Hist.;  Irma 

.   Whlte,D.S 


Myrtle  Youtx,  Math.,  Ger.;  Homer 
Cravens.  Sc,  M.  Tr 

Orpha  Jane  Detwiler.  Eng.: 
Ernestine  Savage,  Math.,  Carol 
McCurdy,  Lang.;  Leonard  Jones 
M.  Tr^Sc 

Lenore  watts,  Ger.^Latin,  Eng.; 
Alma  Glanzner,  Hist.,  Civics, 

Ru£b  '  Wiis<m,'  BUst.V  Ger.',"  Phyish 
slog.,  Chem 


Helen  Packard,  Eng.,  Ger.;  Arey 
RichardS;  Sc;  Edna  Zellhoefer, 
Latin,  Math.;  Joe  M.  Johnson, 
Math.,M.Tr 

Florence  Swinton,  Latin;  Ray  P. 
Harrison,  Sc;  Irene  Crum,  Eng.; 
Maijorie  Greenleaf,  Mu.,  Dr. 
Phys.  Culture 

nene  Knisley,  Latin^Hlst.;  Louise 
Small,  Eng.;  Belle  Doyle,  Math., 
Phys.;  Nettie  B.  Dement,  D.  S. 

H.  Louise  Cater,  Math.,  Hist.; 
Alma  Lussky.  Latin,  Ger 

Rachael  Corwine,  Art.;  Hllde- 
garte  Parker,  Mu.;  Edna  Russell 
Latin;  W.  C.  Handlin,  Biol.  Sc; 
Bonnie  L.  Shoop,  Math.  Eng.; 
LeRoy  Pierce,  Fnys.  Sc;  KaUi- 
leen  Sliannon.  Hist.,  Eng.; 
Dorothy  Childs,  Ger.,  Eng.; 
Earl  S.  Frye,  Com.  Br.;  H.  L. 
Cooke,  M.  Tr.;  Bessie  L.  Edds, 
D.  S^D.  Art 

Ida  J.  Russell,  Hist.,  B.  K.;  Edith 
Doughertv,  Latin,  Ger.;  Grace 
Gregg,  Ale.,  Physiog^  Hazel 
Yaeger,  Alg.,  Eng.;  Ruth  J. 
Holmes,  Eng.;  Ehme  Joosten, 
Sc,  Agr.;  Lotties  Boundy,  D. 
S.;  Bertha  Parkin,  Mu.,  Dr... 


60 


339 


81 


76 


115 
68 

86 

92 

62 
64 

86 

176 

100 
70 


250 


180 


i 
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dty 

'  Nunaof 
mpetmteiidsDt. 

Ii| 

Prindpd. 

Other  Ugh  school  Wacheri.         || 

CtwsteiF.HlUcr... 

11  ,m 

D.T. 

11D 

1,Wlt 

S«t«n 

UTingrton. 

O'TiUon 

St.Ckli. 

i,ia 

'•a 

3.  E.  LeUaiT 

i,«i 

9D 

'ph'ys.,Meci].'DrV 

sss: 

s^ 

Ul 

H^T. 

UtcoDpin. 

"Ims"'' 

tn 

1,3U 

T.J.I 

Mgir. 

410 

PivPtw 

aeDTTE.Cobb.... 

"J?-"^-" 

•^ 

67 

Fofd. 

Eng. 

BM 

m 

4,0« 
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CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCBOOLB— Coatliiued 


CllT     , 

N>m<ol 

ft 

< 

Priliclpd. 

Othn  high  school  tcaoboi. 

|1 

PUUlald 

H.J.BsBslor 

11,36 

M»th.  Eng    B  K- 

wm. 

Be..H.Tr. 

iaSii^'''" 

66 

H.  L.  Tste 

Bc.i  Bjf]  Skiniitf' 

^diJL""" 

MBlb.,Bln. 

FltuutBill. 

Bdwd.£;.aiiuek... 

4S 

PU*. 

Htn.,  Ped. 

'&"!«■ 

1,00 

»n,  Hirt.,  Am.  Lit 

■se.',MBth.' 

Hucoek. 

C.H.Andsnon.... 

ar«7,  Uath,.  Hist. 
Tp,  Cam.  Br.;  LUUe 
Latin,  Oer.;  E.  H 

oW 

0»oni. 

M  C.  C.  Kane.  M 

Konioe  Melton 

1,2. 

Jca;    Virgiiiia    An- 

13* 

Potoinu! 

.■th.VD:8.;Mu:;:: 

3« 

L.tln  Com.  Br. 

pTlncBTlUg..'.. 

I, OB 

Kdi,   Bne.,  Latin 
Hl3t.,Aritfi.,Eng. 

PMTll. 

ISrs'oeog.!' 

bell.Mu .7.. 

I^itaklc. 

1,S0 

^L^a^"^- 

™.»„«i&,'S^:^-: 

70 

Agf.,  PhTs., 

Labontory. 

Qnlncy 

B.a.BianuD 

I, BOO 

Zen*  L.  Smith 

Martha  Bi          "        "      " 

aS™. 

oS^i' 

JenlaBi 

Beh«ihtiiIck,l).Art.JeaiHBiffv 
D,  Art;  PauUna  Thomason,  D 

S.:  Geo.  Ta^or,  M.  Tr.,  Meeh 
Dr.:  R.  D.^nnla,  B.  K.;  W 

H.    BrauItoD      Com.     Arith. 

writing;  Vlnta  fihumaie,  Ami 

LewUOgUTlfl 

1,000 

FnUUMUoTTOV.... 

£ng.,  Hist. 

130 

B»n»y. 

EmmaWhlte,  si.,  Cwn,  Br 

SO 

Euilool 

1,300 

I«olBMcHarT7 

Helen  W.  Wabbar,  Oer.,  M*th. 

ChuniMlSD. 

£ng. 

1,0» 

Oiron  B.  L.  Wright 

S2S5>M\..^'r^:..^::.."^ 

110 

■tsr" 

Dorothy  Ouretl,  LatiH,  E^! ! ! ! ! 

M 

BlcS^.-... 

OsiraUa. 

KcHmrr. 

s,"^"" 

1,300 

TriSSS: 

Uarguailto  Enadnn,  Ebt.,  Uath 

52 

BoduUg 

HmtunlVlnuiieT.. 

1,700 

RobTll.  Lad^ 

Bertha    Eldnd,    Eng.;    Edith 

0^ 

Agr. 

Cbem.,  U»th. 

Carrie  PrlMtlay,  Com.  BrTTr- 

fcvr6.nii;i°ffi- 

S-^JSTiS,'"-™"'' 

CO.Pbuea 

l.SOO 

-sffl.»^- 

Bode  Mb.... 

WIdMdde. 

Hilt.,  RomanHIK ' 
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CITY  AND  VILLAGE  HIQB  SCHOOLS-CimUnued. 


■Kisai;- 

"S.,""fi.- 

"SsS^T^S^S 

■otl- 

lUted] 

Math.,  Hist.... ?r. 

Dekalb.' 

J.  H.  PurilfuU 

It  .100 

B-T.-Wallioa 

Blancbe  Klbler)  Matli.'.'Blst..'. 

Lttm. 

So.,  Uath. 

103 

BOKTilta'..... 

I.A.amothera 

O.H.WcrlBj- 

Rsiu   Rsa   Von   FcBsm,    Latm, 

Vmniliim. 

M»lli.,  Pbys. 

Hlrt.,  OtIci,  Oor 

Eng.;  Helen  C.  Brown,  Eng. 
Bid.  Be.;  Banilni  Monow,  Mu. 

S 

BmbTlUe 

C.£.Kiurp 

1,SW 

Laura  L.  Enowhi.. 

Carrie  R.  Sparks,  Hiat.,  So.;  Orace 

Bebuytor. 

Hath. 

AriSi'.';  Mary  E.  Tayk^  B.  £ 

Rntluia 

B.E.Hflli»a 

1,100 

UUdndBoa 

Kat^^e  HodgUni,  'EnglTLatin 

M 

LaSaUa. 

Sc„  U.  Tr. 

UaU..  Hist. 

E.L.KlmbiU 

1,400 

KuttCBeotair.... 

LoTina  FriueU  Com.  Br.;  Bmnm 

EukabM." 

AS^ 

1,300 

«£?««. 

Park.  Hatb.,  btg 

7S 

8t.Ch«l«.... 

Ethel6a^,'u%i,  G«r.,  Eng. 

Ota.  ac. 

ESglSt. 

f^^fJ^^cA^-^^^. 

et-Elmo 

Cliu.  E.  Siwchhr.. 

1,200 

EnustT.Jaekson.. 

Chebea  Sampson,  Uath.,  Eng.. 
Leola  a.  HatdlDg,  Eng.,  LaOn 

IIB 

H.J.  Blue..'. 

1,400 

B.  W.  Rodgm 

Hist 

70 

sJ[S!!"'.... 

Hattie'u'.' Blair, 'Hist.,  'U^th. 

lluiod. 

Ibtb. 

Bess    Harkham     Eng.,     Oer. 

Bwidwldi 

W.  W.  Woodlmrj.. 

i,Eao 

MaudWetnter 

'^T±ii.A'^. 

m 

IXkslb. 

Enc. 

Robert    Orabam,    So.;    NelUe 

Nusaer,  Com.  Br.;  His.  Nmnan 

Om.WUM. ........ 

IMO 

PranowHamon.... 

OnlWe.  Mu 

"SSSii" 

Uai^  Br;x±aw,  Geom.,  Hlst^  D 

Com.  Lav. 

Eng.,  Oar.,  Latin. 

e.,   Com.   Oeog.,   Zool.,  Bot., 

78 

Blttbtxaia 

0.  E.  Lttwmao 

t,0«O 

NorahOraham 

Dtkalb. 

'Seffh. 

Bog.,  Hist.,  D.B. 

30 

BtMffleld 

J.H.Uutlii 

80.,  HIM.,  B.  K. 

l.BOO 

R.  0.  Bait 

^^"fi.^D'"*."'':'":^ 

4S--: 

73 

•S^- 

A.  F.  LylB 

1,800 

Bertba  Beiss,  Oer.,  Eng.;  Haiel 

F.F.aroTt. 

LA^mlOrk 

Ina  V.  U^tb,  tm.','oiiii:; 
Margaret  Tomb,  Latin,  Oor.... 

irequoto:""" 

'^.■S"- 

Wamn  Hubbard... 

« 

Soeumaiik.... 

''^;rs,SS«;5!£' 

W 

■Walk. 

Scnnto 

'''&iuZ 

UO 

UlnH.0.  Qrady.. 

AHhur  W.  Seootd,  Eng.  Hist., 

Bad. 

LBtln,Ogr.,l£aUi. 

avloi,  D.fl.  Hlst!...T7. 

»■»"■■ 
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Ill 


Bugb  8,  MactU,  Jr. 


Jo  Davlesa. 

Stonisglon., 

CbTlatlaii. 

StTOnghimt. 


ajetnum.., 


LBtln,  Civics'."" 


JsvS.Coiirtwilght. 


UcLean.' ' 

Tmnonl 

Tratewell, 


887 
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CITV  AND  VILI^QE  HIGH  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Ill 


Other  high  school  Hschers. 


Because  bo  small  a  parcentage  of  hlgti  school  Btudenta  ever  enter  blglier 
Inetltutlona  ot  learning,  tbere  bas  arisen  a  very  general  protest  against 
making  the  high  school  course  so  essentlallf  a  preparation  for  college 
entrance. 

The  Justice  of  this  protest  has  heen  quite  readily  admitted  hy  college 
and  university  mea.  But  there  U  alvaye  danger  that  any  such  popular 
reaction  vlll  overdo  Itself  and  there  Is  evidence  that  we  have  gone  quite 
tar  enough  In  detaching  the  high  school  from  the  higher  Institutions.     We 
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are  coming  to  see  that  those  high  school  pupils  wlio  are  intending  to  enter 
college  have  rights  which  school  boards  must  respect  and  that  it  would  be 
as  unjust  to  deprive  them,  although  they  be  in  the  minority,  of  their  rights 
in  the  modern  high  school  as  it  was  unjust  in  the  old  high  school  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  those  who  did  not  intend  to  gq  farther  than  the  high 
scbool. 

With  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  State  high  school  supervisor  in  1913, 
the  first  authoritative  means  was  provided  for  advising  boards  of  education 
concerning  the  physical  and  educational  equipment  of  high  schools  for 
service  to  the  community.  The  quick  acceptance  of  this  legal  authority  and 
the  ready  adjustment  to  its  requirements  has  largely  quieted  those  critics 
who  feared  that  the  high  school  was  to  be  made  "a  mere  gangplank  over 
Which  children  were  to  be  driven  into  college."  But  neither  the  high  school 
supervisor  nor  those  in  authority  with  him  overlooked  the  great  loss  which 
would  come  to  secondary  education  should  our  high  school  be  completely 
detached  from  the  lift  and  incentive  of  higher  education.  They  have  never 
(ailed  to  see  nor  to  acknowledge  the  great  service  which  those  higher  insti- 
tutions have  rendered  to  secondary  education.  The  State  University  and 
non-State  colleges  and  universities  have  given  form  and  quality  to  high 
sdiool  teaching  in  Illinois  which  it  would  never  have  had  but  for  their 
services.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the  desire  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  that  these  mutually  helpful  relations  between  scondary  and 
higher  institutions  shall  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the  plan 
of  State  recognition. 

With  this  motive  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Examining  Board  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  authorities  of  higher  institutions  respecting  a  plan  under  which 
those  higher  institutions  would  admit  all  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools 
recognized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  Committee  on  Relation  to  Public  Education  appointed  by  the 
Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges  presented  the  statement  of  a  plan  with  the 
request  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ask  all  recognized 
higher  institutions  in  the  State  if  they  would  allow  the  publication  of  their 
agreement  to  admit  graduates  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools  under 
such  a  plan.  Up  to  the  time  this  matter  was  printed  all  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  Illinois,  with  two  exceptions — ^the  State  University 
and  Northwestern  College  at  Naperville — had  presented  their  written  request 
to  he  published  under  this  plan.  A  statement  of  this  plan  and  the  names 
of  the  institutions  agreeing  to  it  are  given  on  the  succeeding  pages. 

It  is  urged  that  high  school  principals  and  teachers  inform  all  students 
looking  forward  to  entering  higher  institutions  of  the  details  of  this  plan 
and  that  each  pupil  study  carefully  the  special  entrance  requirements  of  the 
particular  institution  he  desires  to  enter  as  set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 

A  LIST  OP  RECOGNIZED  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING  THAT 
WILL  ADMIT  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION,  GRADUATES  OP  RECOG- 
NIZED POUR-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  recognized  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  admit 
graduates  of  recognized  four-year  high  schools  who  present  15  units  of 
secondary  work.  It  is  understood  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any 
particular  course  in  a  college  or  to  any  particular  college  in  a  university,  the 
candidate  must  present  the  special  units  of  preparation  required  for  that 
course  or  college.  These  special  requirements  for  all  recognized  colleges  clnd 
imiversities  in  this  list  are  summarized  on  the  following  pages,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  high  school  teachers  and  pupils. 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology.  Carthage  College. 

Angustana  College.  De  Paul  University. 

Aurora  College.  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Blackburn  College.  Eureka  College. 

Bradley  Poljrtechnlc  Institute.  Greenville  College. 

— 19P  I 
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fiedding  College. 

Illinois  College. 

Illinois  Holiness  University. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Illinois  Woman's  College. 

James  Millikin  University. 

Knox  College. 

Lake  Forest  College. 

Lewis  Institute. 

Lincoln  College. 

Lombard  College. 

Loyola  University. 

McKendree  College. 


Monmouth  College. 

Northern   Illinois  State  Normal 

School. 
Northwestern  University. 
Rockford   College. 
Shurtleff  College. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 

University. 
St.  Viator  College. 
University  of  Chicago. 
Western    Illinois    State    Normal 

School. 
Wheaton  College. 
William  and  Vashti  College. 


ABMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TBCHNOLOOY. 

Chicago. 
Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Gbobob  S.  Allison, 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Algebra   1% 

Plane  Geometry   1 

Solid  Geometry    % 

Trigonometry    % 

Mechanical   Drawing    1 

Elementary  German  • 

or 

Elementary   French    1 

Intermediate  German 
or 

Intermediate  French    I 

History    1 

Physics    1 

Chemistry    1 

II.  Blectives: 

The  remaining  two  and  one-half  units  may  be  accepted  from  the  fol- 
lowing— 
French  or  Freehand  Drawing 

German  (additional)  English  (additional) 

Spanish  History  (additional) 

Latin  Biology 

£11.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

Candidates  failing  to  receive  credit  for  the  fifteen  units  required,  may 
be  admitted  conditionally,  provided  they  are  not  deficient  in  more 
than  two  subjects.  Such  "conditions/*  however,  must  be  made  up 
during  the  freshman  year. 


AUGUSTANA  COLLEGE. 

Rock  Island. 
OtJSTAV  A.  Andbebn,  Peteb  Benzon. 

President,  Registrar, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    8 

Algebra    I 

Geometry 1 

Foreign  Language   2 

History    1 

Science    1 
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II.  Additional  units  are  required  for  admission  to  certain  courses,  as  fol- 
lows: 

MATHEMATICAL  COUBSES. 

Algebra    % 

Geometry    % 

GENERAL   SCIENCE   COUBSES. 

Science    1 

CLASSICAL   COURSES. 

Latin    2 

III.  Electives: 

The  remaining  number  of  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 

IV.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more 
than  one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  con- 
ditions must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

AURORA  COLLEGE. 

AUBORA. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  Tiiaddeus  L.  Stephen s^ 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics   2 

Foreign  Language  3 

History 1 

Science 1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
.  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more 
than  one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  con* 
ditlons  must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

BLACKBURN  COLLEGE. 

Cablinville. 

WnxiAM  M.  Hudson,  F.  W.  McCluskt,. 

President.  Dean. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Algebra   1^ 

Geometry    1 

Foreign  Language  3 

History    1 

Science    1 

II.  EHectlves: 

The  remaining  four  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted   toward   graduation   in   a  recognized   four-year  high 
school. 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more'  than 
one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions  must 
be  removed  within  a  year. 
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BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 


• 


Peobia. 

Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Clarence  E.  Comstock, 

Director,  Secretary, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2% 

Foreign  Language  2 

History    1 

Science    1 

II.  Electlves: 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted   toward   graduation   in   a  recognized   four-year  high 
school. 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more  than 
one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year.  Students  who  have  not  taken  two 
years  of  foreign  language  before  entering,  should  meet  this  require- 
ment in  choosing  electlves. 


CARTHAGE   COLLEGE. 

Carthage. 

Harvey  D.  Hoover,  Runoutub  Fjelsted, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2% 

Foreign  Language  : . .     2 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science  1 

II.  Electlves: 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year   high 
school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more  than 
one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year. 


DE  PAUL  UNIVERSITY. 

Chicago. 

Francis  X.  McCabe,  John  C.  McHugh, 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

for  a.  b.  course: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2 

Latin    3 

Greek    2 

History    1 

Science   (Physics)    1 
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FOB  B.  s.  coubse: 

English    3 

Mathematics    3 

Foreign  Language  •• 3 

History    1 

Science    2 ' 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  three  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more  than 
one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE. 

EjUBEKA. 

Habbt  O.  Pbitchabd,  SAicun.  G.  Habbod, 

President,  RegUtrar, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

FOB  A.  b.  coubsb: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2Vj 

Latin    4 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science 1 

FOB  b.  8.  ooubsb: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2u, 

German    2 

Additional  Foreign  Language 1 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science   2 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  three  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
ject   counted   toward   graduation   in   a   recognized   four-year   high 
schooL 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

A  Student  may  be  admitted  to  freshman  classifications  with  a  deficiency 
of  one  and  one-half  units,  provided  that  the  deficiencies  are  such  as 
can  be  made  up  during  the  freshman  year. 

GREENVILLE  COLLEGE. 

Gbebnvillb. 

£ldon  G.  Bubbut,  Jacob  Moteb, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

FOB  A.  B.   coubse. 

English 3 

Mathematics    ^ 2^ 

Latin 4  ' 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science   1 
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FOB  B.  s.  coubsb: 

English    3 

Mathematics    ; 2H 

Foreign  Language   3 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science   2 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  three  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects  counted   toward   graduation   in   a   recognized   four-year  high 
school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  tinits. 

CONDITIONS. 

Candidates  for  admission  whose  certificates  cover  thirteen  units  or  more 
may  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  with  conditions  for  the  balance 
of  the  required  number.  It  is  expected  that  such  conditions  will  be 
removed  during  the  freshman  year. 

HEDDING  COLLEGE. 

Abingdon. 
Walter  D.  Agnew,  James  A.  WHrmD, 

President,  Dean. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Algebra    1^ 

Geometry    1% 

Latin    : 2 

History    1 

Science   (Physics  required) 2 

II.  Blectives: 

The  remaining  four  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more 
than  one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

Jacksonvillb. 

Chables  H.  Rammelkamp,  Fbedebick  S.  Hatdex. 

President,  Dean, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

fob  a.  b.  covrse: 

English    3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  Language 3 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science   1 

FOB  b.  8.  coubse: 

English    3 

Mathematics  2% 

Foreign  Language 2 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science   1 

II.  Electives: 

Two  aaditional  units  taken  from  any  of  the  prescribed  subjects.    Three 

units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted  toward  graduation 

in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  uni;s. 
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CONDITIONS. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  college  as  a  regular  student  who  is 
conditioned  in  more  than  two  entrance  units.  All  conditions  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

ILLINOIS  HOLINESS  UNIVERSITY. 

Olivet. 
A.  L.  Whitcomb,  Hbnbt  R.  Wabnkb, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Algebra    1 

Geometry 1 

Foreign  Language 3 

History    2 

Science 2 

II.  Blectives: 

The  remaining  three  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  Student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more 
than  one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Bloominqton. 
Thbodobb  Kemp,  Pkasl  C.  Somebvuxb, 

PreHdent,  Registrar, 

I.  Preecribed  units: 

roB  A.  B.  coubsb: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2^ 

Latin 3 

History    1 

Science 1 

FOB  B.   8.   coubsb: 

English    3 

Mathematics <<. 2% 

Foreign  Language 2 

History    1 

Science  ,1 2 

II.  Blectives: 

The  remaining  four  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  tnb- 

Jects  counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four  year  high 

school. 
IIL  Total — Fifteen  unitB. 

CONDITIONS. 

A  student  who  lacks  only  two  units  of  meeting  the  entrance  require- 
ments may  enter  the  freshman  class  conditionally. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE. 

Jacksonvuxb. 

Joseph  R.  Habkeb,  Albot  C.  Mroalt, 

President,  Registrar, 

I,  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics  2 

Foreign.  Language 2 
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II.  Blectives: 

Five  units  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

(1)  English. 

(2)  Ancient  Language. 

(3)  Modem  Language. 

(4)  Mathematics. 

(5)  Science. 

(6)  History  (including  Civics). 

Not  more  than  four  units  will  be  accepted  from  any  one  group.    The 
remaining  three  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

students  deficient  in  not  more  than  two  units  may  be  admitted  as  con- 
ditioned freshmen.  This  condition  must  be  removed  before  receiving 
sophomore  classification. 

THE  JAMES  MILLIKIN  UNIVERSITY. 

Dbcatub. 

AiaEirr  R.  TATiiOB,  Lucuxje  M.  Bbao. 

President.  Recorder, 

I.  Prescribed  for  all  Schools: 

English    3 

Algebra   1 

Plane  Geometry   1 

History    1 

(Algebra  as  a  prerequisite  for  college  mathematics) 1^^ 

Of  the  units  that  remain,  certain  others  are  also  prescribed  for  admis- 
sion to  individual  schools,  as  follows: 

SCHOOL   OF  LIBERAL   ARTS. 

Classical. 

One  foreign  language  2 

Chemistry  or  Physics,  for  those  who  take  College  Chemistry 1 

Scientific. 
Science,  including  Physics  or  Chemistry 2 

SCHOOL  or   EDUCATION. 

Foreign  Language  2 

Science    l 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE   AND   FINANCE. 

Foreign  Language   or   Science 2 

SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Foreign  Language  2 

Science,  including  Physics  or  Chemistry 2 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Physics    1 

Solid  Geometry    Vi 

SCHOOL  OF   FINE    AND   APPLIED   ARTS. 

Foreign  Language  2 

Literary — Music. 

Foreign  Language  2 

Music    2 
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IL  Electives: 

The  remaining  number  of  units  may  be  chosen  from  the  curricula  of 
recognized  four-year  high  schools,  including  vocational  and  technical 
subjects.     See  catalog  for  minimum  and  maximum   credit  to  be 
allowed  in  each. 
III.  ToUl— Fifteen  units. 

CONDmONS. 

students   presenting  fourteen   units  may  be  admitted  conditioned  on 
the  remaining  unit. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Galesburg. 

Thomas  McClelxako,  Herbert  E.  Griffith, 

President.  Registrar, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Algebra   1 

Plane  Geometry   1 

Foreign  Language  2 

History    1 

Science    1 

II.  Electives: 

Five  of  the  six  remaining  units  may  be  distributed  among  the  sub- 
jects included  in  the  prescribed  list. 
One  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  vocational  subject  counted  towards 
graduation  in  any  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

If  a  candidate  for  admission  cannot  present  the  total  of  fifteen  units  he 
may  be  allowed  to  enter,  provided  his  deficiencies  do  net  amount  to 
more  than  one  and  one-half  units  and  he  offers  all  of  the  specified 
units  as  given  above.  All  deficiencies  in  entrance  shall  be  made  up 
during  the  first  year. 


LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 

Lake  Forest. 

JoBiv  S.  Nollen,  Robert  P.  Sibixt, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics   3 

Foreign  Language 4 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science 1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  four  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total — Sixteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  freshman  classification  with  a  deficiency 
of  two  units,  or  to  special  classification  with  a  deficiency  of  three 
units.  This  deficiency  must  be  made  up  by  all  candidates  for  grad- 
uation. 
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LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 

Chicago. 

Gbobge  N.  Cabman,  Phusmon  B.  Kohl8aat» 

Director,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English   3 

Mathematics   3 

Shop  Work    2 

Drawing 1 

Physics , 1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units, 

CONDITIONS. 

High  school  graduates  who  are  unable  to  meet  these  requirements  for 
enrollment  as  candidates  for  the  degree  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  isuch  engineering  courses  as  their  preparation  makes  pos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  they  may  in  the  academy  courses  of  the 
Institute  make  up  deficiencies  in  requirements.  Special  opportunities 
for  meeting  the  requirements  in  mathematics,  physics,  shop  work, 
and  drawing  are  furnished  by  means  of  the  summer  school  and  by 
afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning  classes  during  the  school 
year. 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE. 

Lincoln. 
James  H.  McMurbay,  Chbistopheb  S.  Gqlenks^ 

President.  Dean, 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2^ 

Foreign  Language  3 

History    1 

Science    1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  four  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any 
subjects  counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high 
school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  student  will  be  received  into  the  freshman  class  who  lacks  more  than 
one  unit  of  the  required  entrance  credits.  All  entrance  conditions 
must  be  removed  within  a  year. 

LOMBARD  COLLEGE. 
Galesbubg. 

Ralph  M.  Barton,  H.  S.  Cabd^ 

Acting  President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English 3 

Mathematics 2 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 1 

Science    1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  six  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counts 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  foux<-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 
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COlTDmONB. 

Students  may  enter  on  condition  with  a  deficiency  of  not  more  than 
two  entrance  units,  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  examination  be- 
fore November  1  of  the  sophomore  year. 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY. 

Chioago. 
JoHK  B.  FusAT,  Henbt  S.  Spalding, 

Fretident  Regent 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

FOR  A.  B.  C0UR8E: 

English    3 

Matiiematics 2 

Latin    4 

Greek   2 

History    1 

FOB  B.  s.  coubse: 

English    » 3 

Mathematics  3 

Foreign  Language  2 

History    1 

Science    2 

II.  EHectives: 

The  remaining  units  may  be   selected   from   any   subjects   counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 

COMI>lTION8. 

No  Students  are  admitted  with  less  than  15  units.  Students  entering 
the  A.  6.  course  without  Greek  are  required  to  carry  Greek  during 
the  four  years  of  college  work. 


McKENDRBE  COLLEGE. 

Lebanon. 

HuBEB  W.  Hubt,  William  F.  Thbaix, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

F(»  a.  b.  coubse: 

English    3 

Mathematics 2% 

Ancient  Language  3 

History    1 

Science    2 

roB  b.  s.  coxtbse: 

English    3 

Mathematics 2% 

Foreign  Language  2 

History    1 

Science    «. 3 

II.  Mectives: 

The  remaining  three  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any 

subjects  counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high 

school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 
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CONDITIONS. 

A  deficiency  of  not  more  than  two  units  is  allowed,  provided  the  de- 
ficiencies are  not  in  subjects  that  are  prerequisites  to  courses  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  term,  and  provided  they  are  made  up  before  they 
are  needed,  if  prerequisites  to  courses  given  in  later  terms.  In  any 
case  the  conditions  must  all  be  made  up  before  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year. 


MONMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Monmouth. 

Thomas  H.  McMichael,  John  H.  McMillan, 

President,  Registrar. 

L  Prescribed  units: 

FOB  A.  B.   COUBSE: 

English    3 

Mathematics 2% 

Greek  or  Latin  3 

History 1 

Laboratory  Science  '. 1 

FOB  B.    S.    COUBSE : 

English    3 

Mathematics 2% 

Foreign  Language  2 

History    1 

Laboratory  Science  2 

II.  Blectives: 

The  remaining  four  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any 

subjects  counted  towards  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high 

school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

conditions. 

A  student  may  be  admitted  to  tentative  college  standing  if  he  has  not 
more  than  eight  semester  hours,  or  one  high  school  unit  of  unfinished 
preparatory  work. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

EVANSTON. 
AbBAM  W.  HaBBIS,  C.  S.  MAB8H^ 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units  for  College  of  Liberal  Arts: 

English    3 

Algebra    1 

Geometry    1 

(      3  units  in  any  one 

Latin.  Greek,  French,  German ■]  or 

(  2  units  in  each  of  twa 
II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  seven  or  eight  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high 
school,  provided  that  no  subject  is  presented  for  less  than  a  half 
unit  of  credit.  Vocal  music  and  physical  training  are  not  recognized 
for  credit 
III.  Total — Fifteen  units. 
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CONDITIONS. 

A  condition  of  not  more  than  one  unit  may  be  allowed  to  a  candidate 
ranking  above  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  high  school  class,  but  no 
condition  is  allowed  in  the  prescribed  English,  algebra  or  geometry. 
Deficiencies  in  entrance  credits  may  be  made  up  by  examination  be- 
fore admission,  at  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  in  June,  or  at  the  regular  entrance  examinations  held  at 
this  university  in  September.  All  entrance  deficiencies  must  be 
made  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  residence. 

• 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE. 

rockford. 

Julia  H.  Guixiveb,  Lorbna  M.  Church, 

President.  Registrar, 

L  Prescribed  units: 

fob  a.  b.  course: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2^ 

Latin    4 

History    1 

FOR  B.  s.  course: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2i^ 

Foreign  Language,  chosen  from  any  tw'o  of  the  following: 

Latin   or  Greek 2 

German  or  French 2 

History    " 1 

Science  '. 1 

IL  Blectives: 

The  remaining  three  and  one-half  or  four  and  one-half  units  may  be 
selected  from  any  subjects  counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized 
four-year  high  school. 
in.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

conditions. 

Students  who  present  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  required  units  may  be 
admitted  on  condition.  Such  students  must  make  up  these  conditions 
by  the  beginning  of  the  third  year. 

SHURTLEFF  COLLEGE. 

Alton. 

GsoRGE  M.  Potter,  Dav^d  G.  Rat, 

President,  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

for  a.  b.  course: 

English    3 

Mathematics  2 

Latin    4 

History 1 

Science   (Physics) 1 

for  b.  s.  course: 

English 3 

Mathematics 3 

Latin 2 

German  or  French 2 

History 1 

Science   (Physics) 1 
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II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  three  or  four  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  a 'recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDinONB. 

Students  will  be  admitted  with  conditions  of  not  more  than  one  unit 
and  these  conditions  must  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  soph- 
omore year. 

ST.  VIATOR  COLLEGE. 


BOUBBONNAIB. 

J.  P.  O'Mahonet,  J.  V.  Rheams, 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

FOB  A.  B.   COUBSE: 

English    3 

Algebra   1 

Geometry    1 

Greek   2 

Latin 4 

History    2 

FOB  B.  s.  coubsb: 

English    3 

Algebra   1^ 

Geometry 1 

Latin 2 

Science  4 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  two  or  three  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from 
any  subjects  counted   toward  graduation  in  a  recognized   four-year 
high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

Two  conditions,  to  be  worked  off  during  the  first  year,  are  allow'ed. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Chicago. 

Habbt  p.  Judson,  Walteb  A  Patne, 

President,  Recorder: 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

(a)  English   3 

(b)  Seven  (7)  units  selected  from  the  following  groups  including  at 
least  3  units  from  one  of  these  groups  and  2  from  another: 

(1)  Sciences. 

(2)  Mathematics. 

(3)  Foreign  Languages. 

(4)  History,  Civics  and  £3conomics. 
II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  counted 
toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
HI.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

Any  combination  of  the  subjects  within  each  group  is  permitted,  but 
not  less  than  one-half  unit  in  any  subject  may  be  offered.  Not  less 
than  one  unit  may  be  offered  in  algebra,  plane  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  or  a  language;  if  two  units  or  three  units  are  offered  from 
group  (3),  they  must  all  be  in  one  language. 

No  student  will  be  accepted  whose  average  grade  in  the  prescribed 
subjects  is  not  higher  than  the  passing  mark  of  the  school  by  at  least 
25  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  that  mark  and  100. 
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From  schools  not  members  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  and  Colleges  only  students  of  high  standing  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  as  representative  of  the  best  Work  of  the 
school  will  be  accepted  without  examination. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE. 

Wheaton. 

Chables  a.  Biancuabd,  Elsie  S  Dow, 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Algebra   1 

Geometry 1 

Foreign  Language 2 

History .' 1 

Civics   3^ 

Laboratory  Science 1 

II.  EUectives:  / 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects 
counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

CONDITIONS. 

No  students  with  an  entrance  deficiency  of  more  than  one  unit  will  be 
classed  as  a  freshman  nor  be  advanced  to  the  sophomore  class  with 
more  than  one-half  unit  of  entrance  deficiency,  nor  beyond  the  soph- 
omore with  any  such  deficiency. 

WILLIAM  AND  VASHTI  COLLEGE. 

Aledo. 

Wabd  L.  Rat,  Geobge  F.  Baumeister^ 

President.  Registrar. 

I.  Prescribed  units: 

English    3 

Mathematics    2^ 

Foreign  Language 2 

History 1 

Science 1 

II.  Electives: 

The  remaining  five  and  one-half  units  may  be  selected  from  any  sub- 
jects counted  toward  graduation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school. 
III.  Total— Fifteen  units. 

conditions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  student  may  offer  the  full  fifteen  units,  and 
thus  be  entitled  to  freshman  standing  who  has  found  it  impracticable 
to  elect  such  studies  as  would  enable  him  to  proceed  with  certain 
freshman  subjects.  To  meet  the  needs  of  such  students,  especially 
of  those  who  are  deficient  in  a  language,  the  college  will  give  credit 
for  the  necessary  subfreshman  work  taken  after  entrance  as  collegiate 
elective  work.  Such  an  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  begin  Latin,  French  or  German  in  the  freshman  year. 

In  case  the  student  offers  more  than  the  prescribed  amount  of  any 
subject  the  excess  may  be  credited  to  him  on  his  college  course.  The 
college,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
work  presented  for  additional  credits  has  been  of  such  grade  as  to 
justify  the  giving  of  advanced  credits. 

Students  having  not  more  than  two  entrance  conditions  nor  more  than 
one  condition  in  any  subject  may  enter  as  freshmen,  but  all  conditions 
must  be  removed  by  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
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RECOGNITION   OF   HIGH    SCHOOLS— REGULAR    AND    PRO« 

BATIONARY. 

EXPLANATION^  REQUIREMENTS,   LISTS. 
(Circular  lOS,) 


RECOGNITION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Explanation. 

The  establishment  of  standards  for  recognized  high  schools  is  a  work 
undertaken  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under  the  proylsions 
of  the  general  school  law  and  of  certain  statutes  enacted  by  the  last  two 
general  assemblies. 

Before  that  time  there  were  no  fixed  standards  for  high  schools  in 
Illinois  excepting  such  as  were  maintained  in  great  variety  by  the  local 
school  authorities  in  the  eight  hundred  or  more  communities  where  high 
school  instruction  was  conducted.  There  was  among  these  of  course  rather 
general  recognition  of  certain  subjects  and  certain  programs  as  belonging 
properly  to  high  schools,  but  even  these  were  in  many  places  more  alike  in 
name  than  in  fact.  The  tendency  to  run  to  individualism  so  prevalent  in 
American  institutions  had  large  opportunity  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
Illinois. 

There  w'ere  of  course  important  and  intelligent  influences  exerting 
practical  control  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  those  four-year  high  schools, 
CO  the  number  of  three  hundred  or  more,  that  looked  with  interest  at  the 
demands  of  the  colleges  upon  the  high  schools  for  the  right  kind  of  college 
preparation.  These  demands  varied  considerably  in  theory  and  more  in 
practice. 

In  particular  the  influence  of  the  State  University  through  its  system 
of  accrediting  high  schools  upon  inspection  and  admitting  their  s'tudents 
without  examination  and  upon  certificate  only  c^n  hardly  be  overestimated 
in  importance.  A  system  of  visitation  and  inspection  upon  request  was 
established  and  is  still  maintained  by  the  University.  Scores  of  schools 
were  led  by  this  influence  to  maintain  better  standards  of  equipment  and 
instruction. 

Similarly,  though  far  lees  methodically,  was  exerted  the  influence  of 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  and  in  other  states. 

There  were,  however,  hundreds  of  communities  maintaining  high 
schools  of  one  sort  or  another  where  this  influence  of  the  higher  institutions 
was  exerted  rarely  and  faintly  if  at  all.  When  We  consider  that  the  certifi- 
cating privilege  extended  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  example,  was 
enjoyed  by  probably  a  little  over  30  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  in  the  State, 
we  will  begin  to  grasp  the  fact  that  another  sort  of  supervision  and  recog- 
nition was  needed. 

There  was  a  large  indirect  influence  exerted  moreover  by  the  inter- 
relation of  one  high  school  with  another,  by  the  frequent  transferring  of 
pupils  from  one  community  to  another,  by  the  activities  of  numerous 
teachers'  organizations,  meeting  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  courses  and 
methods  and  standards.  The  enterprise  of  book  publishers  moreover  some- 
times led  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  of  standard. 

There  were,  however,  prevalent  throughout  the  State  two  strong  impres- 
sions or  beliefs:  First,  that  there  was  too  great  looseness  and  too  great  a 
variance  in  the  organization  of  our  public  schools,  particularly  of  the  high 
schools;  second,  that  while  the  colleges  and  universities  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  civic  problems  of  America,  the  great  development  of  the 
high  school  idea  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  shown  plainly  that  the  first  and 
most  important  aim  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  is  not  and  never 
can  be.  nor  should  it  be.  the  preparation  of  the  few  for  college  or  university, 
but  should  be  the  development  of  the  boy  and  girl  into  the  man  or  woman; 
the  fitting  of  all  the  youth  of  all  the  families  to  live  the  life  that  is  to  be 
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theirs  in  the  community,  including  preparation  for  vocation,  preparation 
for  living,  best  preparation  for  citizenship  In  a  democracy. 

The  function  of  organized  secondary  education  in  its  broad  lines  Is  the 
same  in  twentieth  century  America  as  in  first  century  Goth-land  or  in  any 
century  Hopi-Iand  or  Zulu-land,  (where,  as  always.  It  has  been  the  first  form 
developed  of  organized  education  in  the  history  of  the  race),  namely,  the 
imparting  of  the  common  accumulated  knowledge,  of  the  race  to  the  ado- 
lescent, in  order  to  fit  him  for  representative  membership  in  the  social  unit 
to  which  he  belongs. 

With  some  such  larger  aim  the  putting  Into  operation  of  the  laws  of 
1913  and  1915  has  been  undertaken  by  the  department,  and  in  this  important 
work  prompt  and  sympathetic  assistance  has  been  rendered,  consciously  and 
unconsciously,  by  hundreds  of  loyal  and  intelligent  citizens  both  in  and  out 
of  official  position. 

The  Laws. 

Here  follow  selected  passages  from  the  laws  that  are  of  esp^ial  im- 
portance for  reference  In  considering  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
this  part  of  the  work  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


be: 


An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools. 
Section  3.  The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 


Third — To  supervise  all  the  common  and  public  schools  In  the  State.- 

Seventh — ^To  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  efficient  and  uniform  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  all 
laws  for  establishing  and  maintaining  free  schools  in  the  State. 

Thirteenth — To  prepare  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
the  State  Architect  and  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  for  school  directors  and 
boards  of  education  specifications  for  the  minimum  requirements  for  the 
heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating,  water  supply,  toilets  and  safety  against 
fire  which  will  conserve  the  health  and  safety  of  the  children  attending  the 
public  schools.  (As  amended  by  an  act  approved  June  26,  1915.)  [For 
further  details  of  the  laws  governing  this  matter,  and  for  specifications  for 
guidance  of  school  boards,  see  Circular  88.] 

Section  273.  The  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics  and 
their  effects  on  the  human  system  shall  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
various  divisions  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  as  thoroughly  as  are  other 
branches,  in  all  schools  under  State  control,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  public  money,  and  also  In  all  schools  connected  with  reformatory  insti- 
tutions. All  pupils  in  the  above  mentioned  schools,  below  the  second  year 
of  the  high  school  and  above  the  third  of  school  work,  computing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  lowest  primary  year,  or  in  corresponding  classes  of  ungraded 
schools,  shall  be  taught  and  shall  study  this  subject  every  year  from  suitable 
textbooks  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils,  for  not  less  than  four  lessons  a  week 
for  ten  or  more  weeks  of  each  year,  and  must  pass  the  same  tests  in  ttds 
as  in  other  studies. 

•    •    • 

(The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  requirements  in  the  law  concerning 
the  teachers'  certificates  that  refer  to  recognized  high  schools.] 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  certification  of  teachers, 
all  forms  of  certificates  whether  for  teaching  in  the  high  school  or  in  the 
elementary  schools,  require  graduation  from  a  recognized  high  school  or 
its  equivalent  excepting  county  certificates  of  two  kinds: 

1.  Third  grade  elementary  certificates  (not  valid  for  teaching  in  the 
high  school). 

2.  Second  grade  elementary  certificates  (valid  for  first  two  years  of 
high  school  only  when  endorsed  for  the  same  by  the  county  superintendent). 

—20  P  I 
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All  other  forms  of  certificates  require  graduation  from  a  recognized  high 
school  or  its  equivalent.    They  are  as  follows: 

A.  All  State  certificates. 

B.  County  certificates  as  follows: 

(a)  First  grade  elementary  certificates. 

(b)  High  school  certificates. 

(c)  Supervisory  certificates. 

(d)  Kindergarten  primary  certificates. 

(e)  Special  certificates. 

[Section  15  of  the  Certificating  Law  is  quoted  in  full.] 
Section  15.  By  the  word  ''recognized/'  as  used  in  this  act  in  connection 
with  the  word  "school/*  "college,"  or  "university/*  is  meant  such  school, 
college  or  university  as  maintains  an  equipment,  course  of  study  and  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or 
the  Examining  Board,  according  to  the  certificate  to  which  it  pertains.  The 
term  "equivalent  preparation/'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  interpreted  and 
determined  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  the  examining 
board,  according  to  the  certificate  to  which  it  pertains. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  PBIVILBOES. 

As  Act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  high  school  tuition  and  to  provide 
free  high  school  privileges  for  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  to 
repeal  an  act  entitled,  ""An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,**  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July 
1,  1913. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of^  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly:  That  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  resid- 
ing in  districts  which  do  not  provide  four  years  of  recognized  high  school 
work  shall  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  tuition  to  any  recognized  public 
high  school  for  the  completion  of  such  portion  of  a  four-year  course  as  is 
not  provided  by  the  home  districts.  The  parent  or  guardian  shall  select  the 
high  school  to  be  attended  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  high  school  board 
and  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent.  The  school  selected  may  be 
any  recognized  two,  three  or  four  year  public  high  school. 

Sec.  2.  An  eighth  grade  graduate,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any  per- 
son of  school  age  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  the 
first  eight  grades  of  school  work  by  presenting  a  certificate  of  promotion 
issued  by  the  home  school  board  or  by  passing  an  examination  set  by  the 
county  superintendent  or  by  a  recognized  high  school. 

Sec.  3.  A  recognized  high  school,  in  the  meaning  of  this  act,  is  any  pub- 
lic high  school  providing  a  course  of  two  or  more  years  of  work  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  4.  On  or  before  the  15th  day  of  March  of  each  year  the  clerks  of 
school  boards  in  the  districts  where  tuition  pupils  reside,  and  the  clerks  of 
boards  of  the  high  schools  attended  by  pupils  not  residents  of  such  high 
school  districts,  shall  report  to  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
where  such  pupils  reside  the  names  of  such  pupils  and  the  tuition  charges 
for  same,  and  the  school  districts  in  which  they  reside  and  the  name  of  the 
high  school  attended,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  require. 

Sec.  5.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  of  each  year  the  county  super^ 
intendent  of  schools  of  each  county,  having  ascertained  the  number  of  pupils 
from  his  county  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  the  amount  of  tuition  due  each  high  school  attended,  shall  pay  all  such 
tuition  to  the  clerks  of  the  boards  in  control  of  such  high  schools  out  of  the 
State  School  Fund  apportioned  to  that  county  before  distributing  the  same 
as  now  provided  by  law,  and  shall  report  all  of  his  transactions  relating 
thereto  to  the  township  treasurers  of  his  county  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  April  of  that  year. 

Sec  6.  The  county  superintendent  of  any  county  may  limit  the  maximum 
amount  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  his  county  to  $40,  but  in  such  case  shall 
notify  all  of  the  high  schools  in  the  county  of  his  action  before  the  opening 
of  the   school  year:     Provided,   that  the  tuition   in  no   instance  shall  be 
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greater  than  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  the  high  school  selected,  and 
that  when  a  pupil  attends  less  than  the  school  year  the  tuition  shall  be 
estimated  upon  the  number  of  months  attended. 

Sec.  7.  All  pupils  attending  high  schools  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  attend  a  high  school  in  the  county  where  such  pupil  resides,  except  for 
sufficient  reasons  appearing  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
county  where  such  pupil  resides  he  may  issue  a  written  permit  for  such 
pupil  to  attend  a  high  school  in  another  county. 

Sbc.  8.  An  act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide  high  school  privileges  for 
graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,"  approved  June  26,  1913,  in  force  July  1, 
1913,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Filed  July  8,  1915. 

PUBUOATIONS. 

The  following  publications  have  been  put  forth  by  the  department  con- 
cerning the  recognition  of  high  schools: 

Approval  Blan^.— Contains  space  for  answers  to  questions  under  sixty- 
eight  different  heads.  These  blanks  so  filled  furnish  a  fairly  complete 
description  of  conditions  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Any  school 
seeking  recognition  should  send  for  this  blank  and  the  next  one  named. 

Supplementary  Blank, — Calling  for  information  in  certain  other  matters 
not  referred  to  in  the  Approval  Blank.  Other  blanks,  in  condensed  form, 
will  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the  records  up  to  date. 

Circular  85. — Announcement  presenting  the  requirements  for  Recognized 
High  Schools,  together  with  suggested  programs  of  studies  for  smaller  high 
schools.    Copies  are  furnished  to  any  one  applying. 

Circular  89. — Condensed  statement  of  the  requirements  for  recognition 
with  special  explanation  as  to  probationary  recognition. 

Circular  94. — ^A  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  entitled  "Books  and  Apparatus 
for  Recognized  High  Schools."    A  copy  will  be  supplied  upon  application. 

N.  6. — Supplementary  publications  with  syllabi  of  course^  and  lists  of 
apparatus  for  studies  not  included  in  Circular  94  will  be  issued  later. 

Circular  103. — (This  pamphlet) — An  explanation  of  the  recognition  of 
high  schools;  extracts  from  the  laws  involved;  a  statement  of  the  difference 
between  regular  and  probationary  recognition;  lists  (to  May  30th)  of  all 
high  schools  in  the  State — recognized  (regular),  recognized  (probationary) 
and  nonrecognized.    Additional  copies  will  be  supplied  if  needed. 

Reference  should  be  made  moreover  to  Circular  101,  on  Recognized 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  and  Recognized  Four- Year  High  Schools 
of  Illinois,  a  pamphlet  of  108  pages  with  full  information  concerning  the 
standards  of  recognition  for  both  these  classes  of  institutions,  lists  of  both, 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  relation  between  the  recognized  higher  institutions 
and  the  recognized  high  schools.  The  pamphlet  contains  moreover  a  state- 
ment of  the  entrance  requirements  of  each  of  these  higher  institutions. 
Ck>pf^  are  supplied  upon  application. 

Another  document  important  in  this  connection  is  Circular  88,  bearing 
the  title  "Specifications  for  Sanitary  School  Rooms  for  Directors  and  Boards 
of  Education."  These  specifications  of  course  always  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  recognition  of  any  high  school. 

A  special  circular  is  issued  by  the  State  Bxamining  Board  and  gives 
detailed  information  regarding  the  kinds  of  certificates  accepted  for  high 
school  teaching  and  the  requirements  for  the  same.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

RECOGNITION— REGULAR  AND  PROBATIONARY. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  terms  "recogni- 
tion" (regular)  and  "probationary  recognition"  a  statement  is  made  here, 
first,  of  the  requirements  for  each  of  these  two  sorts  of  recognition,  and, 
second,  the  conditions  attached  thereto. 
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A — RBQUTRKM  BWTfl. 
FOUB-YEAB  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

/.  Material  Equipment 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

1.  (a)  Must  conform  to  the  specifications  in  Circular  88,  in 
regard  to  rooms,  heating,  yentilation,  lighting,  seating,  water 
supply,  toilets  and  safety  against  fire. 

2.  (b)  Must  haye  equipment  in  library,  laboratories  and 
shops  "reasonably  adequate  for  the  size  of  the  school  and 
what  it  undertakes  to  do."  Circular  94  presents  information 
for  interpreting  the  term  "reasonably  adequate." 

B.  For  probationary  recognition. 

3.  (a)  (Specifications  for  sanitary  conditions.)  Same  as  for 
regular  recognition. 

4.  (b)  (Libraries  and  laboratories.)  Circular  94  shows  how 
by  a  minimum  expenditure  of  money  requirements  for  proba- 
tionary recognition  may  be  met. 

II,  Organization, 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

5.  (a)  36  weeks  or  more  in  school  year. 

(b)  Daily  recitations  in  all  subjects. 

(c)  40  minute  recitation  periods. 

^  (d)  80  minutes  for  all  laboratory  periods. 

6.  Completion  of  eight  years  of  grade  work  for  admission, 
according  to  the  law  (see  above). 

7.  Completion  of  16  units  of  real  high  school  work  for  grad- 
uation. 

B.  Fcfr  probationary  recognition. 

8.  Same  in  all  respects  as  for  regular  recognition  except  that 
the  school  may  receive  recognition  if  the  school  year  Is  less 
than  36  weeks  and  not  less  than  32  weeks  in  length. 

Ill,  Program  of  Studies.     ("Curriculum.") 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

9.  At  least  three  years  of  English  must  be  required  of  all 
pupils;  four  years  must  be  offered  and  should  be  required. 

10.  Physiology  must  be  taught  to  all  pupils  in  the  ninth 
grade,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  (see  above). 
A  year  course  in  general  science  including  physiology  or  a 
half  year  course  in  physiology  is  accepted. 

11.  American  history  must  be  offered  and  should  be  required 
either  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  year. 

12.  There  must  be  a  program  of  four  years  with  four  high 
school  studies  in  each  year  in  a  reasonable  arrangement.  For 
further  information  as  to  details  consult  Circular  85. 

B.  For  probationary  recognition. 

13.  The  same  as  for  regular  recognition. 

IV,  Instruction, 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

14.  Full  time  of  not  less  than  two  teachers  besides  the  prin- 
cipal (or  superintendent)  given  to  the  high  school. 

15.  No  teacher  may  instruct  more  than  seven  classes.  No 
teacher  ought  to  be  required  to  instruct  more  than  six  classes. 
The  proper  number  for  a  teacher  not  employed  in  supervision 
is  five  classes. 

A  teacher  ought  not  to  have  more  than  three  or  at  most 
four  classes  with  double  time  laboratory  work. 

16.  Not  less  than  four  teachers  employed  in  the  grades,  below 
the  high  school.  This  calls  for  a  minimum  total  number  of 
seven  in  all  grades  including  the  superintendent 
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17.  As  to  certification  of  teachers,  the  exact  language  of  Cir- 
cular 85  is  as  follows: 

"The  teachers  must  be  qualified  according  to  the  certifi- 
cating law  and  ought  to  haye  had  not  less  than  two  years  of 
educational  preparation  beyond  the  high  school.  The  final 
test  of  teachers  for  recognition  is  successful  classroom  work." 

The  spirit  of  this  requirement  is  carried  out  in  inspection 
of  all  schools  for  puri>oses  of  recognition. 

Copies  of  the  Illinois  School  Liaw,  including  requirements 
as  to  certificates  for  high  school  teachers  will  be  supplied 
on  application. 
B.  For  probationary  recognition. 

18.  Same  as  for  regular  recognition,  except  that  in  some  in- 
stances a  school  may  receiye  probationary  recognition,  with 
the  full  time  of  one  assistant  and  half  time  of  a  second,  or 
eyen,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  the  full  time  of  only  one 
assistant. 

19.  The  total  minimum  number  of  teachers  in  all  grades  for 
•a  four-year  high  school  with  probationary  recognition  is  fiye. 

y.  Spirit  of  the  School. 

20.  The  language  of  Circular  85  is  as  follows: 

"The  spirit  of  the  school  (attitude  of  teachers,  attitude 
of  pupils  and  seryice  to  the  community)  may  be  taken  into 
fayorable  consideration  in  grading  a  high  school  partly  de- 
ficient in  certain  other  particulars." 

21.  The  operation  of  this  principle  applies  especially  to  schools 
that  are  to  receiye  probationary  recognition. 

THBES-TEAB   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

The  requirements  are  the  same  in  all  particulars  as  for 
four-year  high  schools  except  under  7,  9,  11,  12  and  14  aboye. 

The  requirement  as  to  graduation  for  three-year  high 
schools  is  the  completion  of  12  units  of  real  high  school  work. 

The  requirement  as  to  program  of  studies  in  a  three-year 
high  school  is  that  three  years  of  English  must  be  offered 
and  required  of  all  students,  and  that  American  history  may 
or  may  not  be  offered  in  the  third  year.  The  same  is  true  of 
physics,  but  unless  good  laboratory  facilities  are  proyided  the 
subject  should  not  be  offered. 

The  requirement  as  to  teaching  force  is  that  the  full  time 
of  one  teacher  besides  the  principal  must  be  giyen  to  the 
high  school  work. 

There  must  be  a  program  of  three  years,  with  four  high 
school  studies  in  each  year  in  a  reasonable  arrangement.  For 
further  information  as  to  details  consult  Circular  85. 

B.  For  probationary  recognition. 

Same  in  all  particulars  as  for  regular  recognition  except 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  may  be  as  provided  for  four- 
year  high  schools  with  probationary  recognition  and  that  in 
certain  exceptional  cases  probationary  recognition  is  allowed 
to  a  three-year  high  school  in  which  only  one  assistant  is 
employed,  who  gives  half  time  to  the  high  school. 

No  three-year  high  school  will  be  given  any  recognition 
if  the  principal  alone  attempts  to  do  all  the  high  school  work 
with  no  assistants. 

The  minimum  number  of  teachers  allowed  for  all  grades 
including  the  principal  in  a  three-year  high  school  with  pro- 
bationary recognition  is  four. 
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TWO-YEAB  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

A.  For  regular  recognition. 

In  all  particulars  the  standards  are  the  same  as  for  a 
four-year  high  school  except  that  no  assistant  in  high  school 
work  is  required.  The  principal,  howeyer,  must  giye  no  time 
himself  to  teaching  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  minimum  number  of  teachers  allowed  for  all  grades 
including  the  principal  is  fiye. 

The  requirement  as  to  graduation  for  two-year  high  schools 
is  the  completion  of  8  units  of  real  high  school  work. 

The  preparation  of  the  program  of  studies  should  follow 
closely  the  lines  suggested  in  Circular  85. 

B.  For  probationary  recognition. 

In  all  particulars  the  standards  are  the  same  as  for 
regular  recognition  except  that  a  two-year  high  school  may 
receiye  probationary  recognition  eyen  if  its  year  is  short  (not 
less  than  32  weeks  howeyer)  or  eyen  if  it  has  less  than  the 
required  number  of  teachers  in  all  grades  proyided  there  are 
not  less  than  three  teachers  in  all  and  provided  the  distri- 
bution of  work  among  the  three  teachers  is  -wisely  done  and 
the  necessary  alternation  is  properly  proyided  for.  For  par- 
ticulars see  Circular  89. 

B — CJoNDinoNS. 

COin>ITIONS  APPLTINO  TO  AIX  PBOBATIONABT   BEOOONITIONS. 

A  school  that  is  unable  to  earn  regular  recognition  and  tiiat  seeks  pro- 
bationary recognition  must  be  making  a  levy  for  educational  purposes  as 
large  as  allowed  by  the  law,  must  present  a  recommendation  for  recognition 
from  the  county  superintendent  and  must  arrange  for  acceptance  of  its 
credits  by  some  recognized  four-year  high  school,  at  least  on  trial. 

Furthermore,  all  probationary  recognition  is  ''probationary"  and  Is 
ordinarily  given  in  recognition  of  good  results  secured  by  the  principal  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  some  deficiency  in  time,  in  equipment,  or  in  teaching 
force.  Therefore  the  recognition  expires  automatically  if  a  change  is  made 
in  the  principalship,  and  a  second  investigation  is  necessary  before  it  may 
be  renewed. 

Many  schools  with  probationary  recognition  in  this  list  can  by  a  little 
earnest  effort,  transfer  themselves  to  the  "regular"  list,  and  ought  to  strive 
to  that  end. 

Many  communities  are  unable  to  meet  conditions  for  recognition  be- 
cause they  have  too  small  a  school  district  Generally  speaking  a  school  with 
a  large  proportion  of  tuition  pupils  ought  to  have  its  district  enlarged,  either 
by  "consolidation"  of  several  districts  for  all  school  purposes,  or  ought  to 
establish  a  township  high  school  making  thus  an  enlarged  district  for  h\&L 
school  purposes  only. 

The  process  for  either  of  these  steps  is  not  complicated,  the  additional 
cost  is  not  great,  the  results  secured  are  well  worth  the  cost,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  communities  testifies  to  their  satisfaction  with  thQ 
improved  plan. 

A  copy  of  the  Illinois  School  Liaw  containing  the  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  these  two  kinds  of  schools  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

C — ^Advantages. 

As  shown  above  graduation  from  a  recognized  four-year  high  school  is 
a  requisite  for  receiving  most  kinds  of  teachers'  certificates. 

A  recognized  high  school  (either  regular  or  probationary)  is  entitled 
to  the  advantages  of  the  high  school  privileges  law,  concerning  the  payment 
of  tuition  (see  above). 

Graduates  of  regularly  recognized  four-year  high  schools  have  the 
privilege  of  admission  upon  certificate  and  without  examination  to  nearly 
all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Illinois  and  to  some  outside  the  State. 
(See  Circular  101.) 
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Graduates  of  recognized  two-year  and  three-year  high  schools  are  likely 
to  be  admitted,  and  should  be  admitted  with  full  credit  so  far  as  possible 
to  any  recognized  four-year  high  school. 

LIST  OF  HIGH   SCHOOLS   BY   COUNTIES. 

The  following  list  arranged  by  counties  comprises  all  the  four-year, 
three-year  and  two-year  high  schools  that  have  received  certificates  of 
recognition,  whether  regular  or  probationary,  to  June  15,  1916.  "R"  means 
"recognized  "(regular);"  "PR"  means  "probationary  recognition." 

The  names  of  all  other  places  that  appear  in  the  Illinois  School  Direc- 
tory as  offering  high  school  instruction  are  also  given.  Such  schools  are 
marked  "Non-R."  Some  of  these  may  already  deserve  recognition  but  have 
not  completed  arrangements  for  inspection.  Others  could  with  a  little  effort 
adapt  their  conditions  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  recognition.  Appllca* 
tions  are  made  almost  daily  and  are  taken  care  of  as  promptly  as  possible. 
Prom  time  to  time  supplementary  lists  will  appear  in  the  Educational  Press 
Bulletin. 

The  township  high  schools  are  marked,  and  the  number  in  each  county 
indicated.  The  list  of  township  high  schools  includes  not  only  those  organ- 
ized under  the  general  law  with  a  congressional  township  as  a  district,  but, 
also,  those  organized  under  the  laws  of  1905  and  1911,  often  spoken  of  as 
"Community  High  Schools." 


County. 


Recog- 
nition. 


Na 
years. 


Name  of  high'schools. 


Total 
No. 


Bond.. 

Bond.. 

Bond.. 

Bond.. 

Boone.. 

Boone.. 

Boone.. 

Brown. 

Bureau. 


Bureau. 
Bureau. 
Bureau. 
Bureau. 
Bureau. 


Calhoun. 
Carroll.. 
Carroll.. 
Carroll.. 


Caas. 


Champaign. 
Champaign. 
Champa!^. 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 
Champaign. 


Christian. 

Christian. 
Christian. 
Christian. 
Christian. 


Adamsf 

R 

PR 

PR 

PR 
Non-R 

R 
Non-R 

4 

Adamn 

4 

Adams 

8 

Adam5 

2 

A49^n>ff 

2 

Alexand<^ 

4 

Alexander 

2 

R 

R 

PR 

Non-R 

R 
PR 
PR 

R 

R 


R 

PR 

PR 

Non-R 

Non-R 


R 

PR 

Non-R 

R 

Non-R 

R 

PR 

PR 
Non-R 
Non-R 
Non-R 


PR 

PR 

Non-R 

Non-R 


4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
4 


3 
4 
2 
4 
2 


Camp  Point,  Clayton,  Mendon,  Quincy. 

Ooloen,  Payson 

Lima.  Loralne 

Coatsburg,  La  Prairie,  Liberty,  Ursa. . . 


Plalnville 

Cairo,  Cairo  (Sumner),  Thebes  Township. 

Olive  Branch 

Number  township  high  schoob,  "R''  1. 

Greenville,  Sorento 

Mulberry  Grove,  Pocahontas 

Reno,  Smithboro 

Panama 

Belvidere 

Capron 

Poplar  Grove 

Mt.  Sterling,  Versailles. 


4 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 


4 
2 
4 
3 


Buda.  Manlius  Township,  Princeton  Township,  Sheffield, 
Spring  Valley  Township,  Tiskilwa  Township,  Walnut, 


wyanet 

LaMollle 

PePue,  Ohio 

Mineral 

Neponset 

Bureau 

Number  township  high  schools,  "  R  "  4. 


Lanark,  Milledgeville,  Mt.  Carroll,  Savanna  Township 

Chadwlck 

Shannon  Thomson 

Number  township  hi^  schools,  "  R  "  1. 

Arenzville.  Ashland,  Beardstown,  Virginia 

Chandlervme 

Champaign,  Fisher,  Homer,  Rantoul,  Tolono,  Urbana 

Mahomet ; 

Broadlands 

Giflord,  0£den,  Phllo,  Sidney,  St.  Joseph 

Foosland,  Ludlow 

Bondvllle,  Dewey,  Ivesdale,  Longview,  Parkville,  Penfield, 

Pesotum,  Savoy,  Seymour,  Thomasbvo,  Sadonis,  Royal. 
Assumption  Township.   Mcnrlsonville,    rana   Township, 

Stomngtoo,  Taylorvule  Township ^ 

Edinburg 

Mt.  Auburn 

Rosemond 

Palmer 


4 
2 
2 
4 

1 
3 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


4 
1 
2 

4 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 
2 

12 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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ChititUn 

Clark 

Clay 

Clay 

Clay 

CUntoD 

CUnlon 

Coles 

Cotoi 

Colw 

CDOkCChbsco)... 


Number  townahip  high  johixas''"B"  3' 

I   Casey,  Maishall  Township,  HartliUTllJe,  WcaCfleld  Town- 

Numoei  CownshJp  hJiii  SEhooli,  "B"!l! 

I   Flora  Township., 

1   Cloy  City,  LouIsvUle,  Xenia 

I   Bible  QrovB.. 

Number  lowcshlp  hlch  ichoala,  "R"  1. 

I   Carlylo,  Trenton 

t   New  Baden,  Kcyesporl 

I   Charloston,  Matfoon,  Oaklaud 

I   Aabmote  Townah-p 

NumberjownshlpUgiiMhooli  "PB"'i' ■ 


Cook  (Others).. 

Cook  (Others).. 
CraiTlard 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

Dekalb 

Dewilt 

Dewitti !!;;:;!!: 

Devltt 

Edgar 

Edgar!!"!";!!! 

Edwards 

Edwards 

Edwards 

Edwards 

EffiDghaa 

Efllngham 

FeyBtle 


lup,  Nsoga  towishlp 

Number  township  high  schools  "B"i. 
Dekalb   TownshlprOiinoo,    ainckley,   Ki 

ahabhona,  Somooauk,  Syoamore,  Waterman 

Klrkland,  Malta 

Fairdaie.' .v.'.'.!.'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!!;;;;;;;;!!; 

Number  townsh'p  high  schools,  "K"  1. 

Clinton,  Farmers  Citf  Township,  WaynarillaTatniAlp... 

Kanney 

Wapella 

ane,  Midland  aty,  WeMon 

ghsohooli,  "R"3. 

rstt,  Hlndiboro,  Kewman  Towmhip, 

lurdock 

gh  schools,  "R"  1. 

hurst,  Hinsdale  Township,  NapetTllle, 

Warrens  villfl 

Number  township  high  schools,  "R"  1;"FR"  1. 

Chrlsman  Township,  Hume  TovnaUp,  Kansas,  Paila 

Metcalt,  VermlUon 

Brocton,  Dudley,  Orandvlew,  Isabel,  Redmon,  SootUand . . 
Number  township  highschoob,  "R"  2. 

wesi^m!!::::;::!!!:;!!;!!!:!!::!!:!!!!!!!!!!!!'.;";!:; 

Booeaap 

Altamont,  EfflDgham 

" — "lertaty 

rjoh,  Edgewood,  Uason,  Montrose,  Shomwsy  Town- 

ToutopoUs  Township 

Number  township  hldi  sohools,  "PR"  1;  "Non-B"  1. 
Farina,  Ramsey,  St.Ehno,  Vandalla 
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Count]'. 

Su^' 

jean. 

NttmHofblibKboDls. 

5?" 

B 

PE 
PR 

B 
B 

1 

NOD-B 

1- 

PR 
Nott-R 

PB 
PK 

T 

PR 
R 
PE 

Bi 

PE 

»Sb 

Nmi-R 

I 

R 

B 
Nrai-B 

B 
PB 

E 

ir"PB''-i- 

nston,  Ip*T^  Lewis- 

1. 

i:"PB"i. 

■'I. 

1;"PB"1. 

ip,  Kewame,  Orion, 

aitt,  SheWM,  Stock- 

;''PR"l;"Noii-B"a 

i. 

J 

1- 

1. 

I. 

LIST  OF  mOH  SCHOOLS  BY  CODNTIE8— Contliuud. 


NUM*  of  U^  tdiooli. 


KS 

PP 

Knoi 

PE 

NOD-E 

l£cH«ntT 

Him,  DUca 

t  "Non-B"  1. 
rowiublp 


Irove,  North  Dixon, 


ury  Towmhlp,  I 
OHToinuhlp... 


Himtlaj',   UcHeniT, 


mal,  Ba;brook, 


UST  or  HIGH  SCHOOLS  By  COUNTIES-CoDtiDued. 


Conntx. 

M: 

^ 

Nunuofbl^icl>«ili. 

r/ 

A 

PR 
Nim-It 

R 

fl 

NOD-B 

A 

Noo-R 
B 

f 

Is 

4" 

Nm-R 
J. 

T 

FB 

J. 

B 
PB 

,», 

PR 
Non-H 

A 

B 

P»» 

PB 
NOD-B 

B 

, 

, 

3 
3 

3 
3 

iS5S;gSS 

le,  Qrsnlte  CH7 

1 

1 

3 

3 
3 

3 

4 

i 

Tii^i:Rir- 

, 

rrtllB,   Wawly 

t«mvllIe,Wood- 

il,Piirt«.Peirii 
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LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  BY  COUNTIES-Continued. 


County. 


Recog- 
nition. 


No. 
years. 


Names  of  hi^  schools. 


Total 
Na 


Peny 

Perry 

Piatt 

Piatt 

Piatt 

Piatt 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski.... 

Pulaski 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Randolph.. 
Randolph.. 
Randolph.. 
Randolph . . 
Randolph.. 

Richland... 
Richland... 

Rock  Island 
Rock  Island 
Rook  Island 
Rock  Island 

St.  Clair.... 

St.  Clair.... 
St.  Clair.... 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Saline 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Sangamon.. 
Sangamon.. 
Sangamon.. 
Sangamon.. 
Sangamon. . 

Schuyler... 
Schuyler... 
Schuyler... 

Scott 

Scott 

Scott 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stark 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Stephenson. 
Stephenson. 
Stephenson. 


PR 

4 

Non-R 

4 

R 

4 

R 

3 

PR 

4 

Non-R 

3 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

PR 

4 

PR 

3 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

3 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R 

4 

PR 

4 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R 

3 

PR 

4 

Non-R 

3 

R 

4 

R 

2 

PR 

4 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R 

2 

R 

4 

PR 

3 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R    ' 

2 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

4 

R 

4 

R 

2 

PR 

2 

R 

4 

R 

3 

PR 

4 

PR 

3 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

Non-R 

3 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

PR 

4 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R 

3 

PR 

3 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

Non-R 

4 

Non-R 

2 

R 

4 

R 

2 

PR 

2 

Non-R 

2 

Plckneyville 

Tamaroa 

Number  township  high  schools  ''R''  1. 

Atwood,  Bement,  Mansfield,  Montioello 

DeLand 

CerroQordo 

Hammond,  La  Place 

Cisco,  Ixxige,  Milmine,  Pierson,  Wtiite  HeaUi 

Barry,  Griegsville,  Hull,  Pittsfleld,  Pleasant  HOI. 

Milton,  Nebo,  Perry 

Chambersburg.  Detroit,  Kinderhook,  New  Satem. 

New  Canton,  Pearl,  Summer  Hill 

Rockport 

Bavlis,  El  Dara,  Spring  Valley,  ToUgate 

Goiconda 

Mound  City,  Mounds  Township 

Mound  City  (Lovejoy) 

Grand  Chain,  Ullin 

Number  township  hii^  schools,  "R''  1. 

Magnolia,  McNabb 

Granville 

Putnam 

Hennepin 

Chester,  Sparta  Township 

Red  Bud 

Coultervllle 

Steeleville 


Baldwin,  Ellis  Grove,  EvansvlHe.  Percy. 
Number  township  high  schools,  "R"  1. 


Olney  Township 
Noble 


Number  township  hi^  schools,  "R"  1. 
East  Moline  TownshQ),  Moline,  Rock  Island 

Port  Byron 

Cordova,  Reynolds 

Barstow,  Silvis 

Number  township  hirii  schoob,  "R"  1. 

Belleville,  Bast  St.  Louis,  Lebanon,  Marissa  Township, 

Masooutah,  O'Fallon 

BCillstadt,  New  Athens,  Freeburg 
Dupo. 


Lincoln  (East  St.  Louis) , 

Number  township  hi^  schools,  "R''  1. 

Eldorado  Township,  Harrisburg  Township 

Galatia  Township 

Carrier  Mills 

Number  township  high  school,  "R"  3. 

Chatham,  Divemon  Township,  Illiop<^,  Pawnee  Town- 
ship, Springfield t 

Rochester,  wiiliamsville 

New  Berlin  Township 

Buffalo,  Dawson,  Mechanicsburg 

Pleasant  Pla  ins 

Bissell,  Loami,  Lewder,  Riverton,  Salisbury.  Sherman 

Number  township  high  schoob,  "R"  2;  "PR"  I. 

Rushville , 

Brooklyn,  Camden f. , 

Bader.  Browning,  Frederick,  Littleton,  Pleasant  View, 
Ridgeviile,  Huntsville 

Winchester 

Bluffs,  Manchester 

Naples. 


Moweaqua,  Shelbyville 

Findlay,  Windsor 

Cowdcn,  Tower  Hill , 

Strasburg 

Stewardson.  Westervelt , 

Bradford,  Toulon  Township,  Wyoming. 

Lafayette 

Ehnira , 

Number  township  high  schools,  "R"  1. 

Freeport ,  Lena , 

Pearl  City,  Winslow 

Davis 

Cedarville 


1 
1 
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LIST  OP  HIOH  8CH0OU  BY  COUNTIES-Coocluded. 


County. 

Ss: 

Na. 
rem. 

NimuorUEhichooli. 

TeUl 

No. 

B 

A 

B 

'I 

Nott-E 
B 

g 

R 
NOD-B 

B 

ft 

B 

k 

K 

B 

fl 

i 
»„» 

PR 

^ 

13 

5 

■ 

{ 

? 
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SUMICABT. 


Yean. 

• 

R. 

•  _  ■  1 
PB. 

Total. 

Non- 
recoff- 
nizod. 

Total. 

h1' 

XI.  o. 

4 

414 
20 
26 

1 

f  78 
48 
76 

402 

68 

102 

27 

35 

165 

519 
103 
257 

120 

8 

3 

2 

g 

460 

202 

662 

217 

870 

140 

Note.— A  large  number  of  Township  HMi  School  districts  in  addition  to  those  given  above,  have 
been  established  within  the  last  few  months.  Most  of  these  schools,  no  doubt,  will  be  in  operation  during 
the  coming  school  year.  These,  along  with  other  high  schools,  will  receive  reoognitian  after  complying 
with  the  requirements. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 


ILLINOIS    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM   AT    SAN    FEANCISCO. 

The  Illinois  commission  empowered  to  secure  a  representation  of  the 
economic,  agricultural,  industrial  and  educational  factors  of  the  State  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  urged  the  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruc- 
tion to  make  as  extended  an  exhihit  of  the  various  phases  of  education  in 
Illinois  as  the  limited  funds  would  permit  It  wUs  determined  from  the 
beginning  that  Illinois  should  show  what  had  been  accomplished  in  educa- 
tion in  a  State  that  was  highly  decentralized,  a  State  where  the  very  least 
of  central  authority  had  been  exerted  in  giving  shape  and  form  to  public 
education. 

With  this  plan  in  mind,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  under- 
took the  gathering  of  data  and  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  which  would 
show  every  phase  of  educaticm,  both  public  and  private,  in  Illinois. 

One  d  the  features  in  the  plan  was  to  have  monographs  wtitten  show- 
ing what  different  forces  had  done  towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  public 
school  system  in  the  State.  These  monographs  were  to  be  printed  for 
distribution  but  were  to  be  bound  together  as  a  permanent  history  of  the 
development  of  education  in  Illinois.  The  action  of  the  exposition  authorities 
at  San  Francisco  in  violating  their  agreement  with  regard  to  space,  made 
impossible  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  plan  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  withdrew  from  the  undertaking.  Several  monographs, 
however,  had  already  been  prepared  and  I  am  having  them  printed  herewith. 

One  of  them  is  on  Uie  influence  of  school  officers'  meetings  in  creating 
school  sentiment  and  school  organisation  and  administration. 

Another  is  on  the  influence  of  the  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study  on  the 
schools. 

The  third  is  the  part  played  by  the  Normal  school  in  shaping  the 
common  school  system  of  Illinois. 

These  papers  have  a  right  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  biennial  report 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  ILLINOIS. 

POWERS  OP  DIRECTORS. 
(Roj^  h,  Moore,) 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois  is  the 
extensive  authority  possessed  by  boards  of  directors  or  boards  of  education, 
and  the  limited  power  of  control  possessed  by  higher  school  officials.  This 
condition  has  given  rise  to  special  problems  in  general  management  that  are 
unusually  difficult  Under  the  laws  of  Illinois  a  board  of  directors  is  em- 
powered to  select  teachers,  to  adopt  textbooks,  to  determine  what  course  of 
study  shall  be  followed,  to  select  all  plans  for  school  buildings,  to  levy 
taxes  for  school  purposes  and  to  determine  how  the  money  so  raised  shall 
be  used,  to  pass  on  all  other  matters  that  pertain  to  the  general  control  of 
the  public  school.  While  directors  may  consult  with  the  county  or  State 
Superintendent,  if  they  wish,  there  is  no  law  that  requires  them  to  do  so, 
no  matter  how  important  the  matter  under  consideration,  or  how  poorly  the 
board  of  directors  may  be  equipped  to  make  a  wise  decision. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
a  law  that  vests  such  extensive  authority  with  the  local  officials  and  so 
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limits  the  power  of  all  central  authority,  or  even  to  show*  the  causes  that 
prompted  the  adoption  of  such  laws,  hut  merely  to  point  out  the  means  hy 
which  some  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  under  this  system  may  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum.  Experience  has  proyen  that  boards  of  directors  are  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  of  widely  varied  ability.  While  many  are  capable 
and  efficient  and  render  a  high  degree  of  service  to  their  districts,  others 
are  lacking  in  special  fitness  for  the  duties  that  fall  upon  them.  They  have 
had  no  practical  experience  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroom,  and  have  received 
no  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  their  official  responsibilities.  The  law 
grants  to  directors  full  power  in  the  control  of  schools,  regardless  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  a  director  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  Ehiglish  language. 
They  determine  the  school  equipment,  the  type  of  teacher  employed  and 
pass  Judgment  on  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  general  school  control. 
They  decide  as  to  the  standard  of  the  school  maintained  in  their  district 

THE   NEED   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

While  this  wide  variation  exists  in  the  capabilities  of  those  serving  as 
directors,  practically  all  unite  in  wishing  to  maintain  good  schools.  They 
possess,  however,  widely  different  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  school  of 
the  best  type.  These  conditions  have  convinced  county  and  State  Superin- 
tendents that  harmony  of  ideas  and  unison  of  action  can  only  be  secured 
by  establishing  in  the  minds  of  the  school  directors  of  this  State  definite 
ideas  as  to  what  is  needful  for  an  efficient  school,  thus  giving  them  a 
definite  aim  toward  which  to  work.  The  willingness  shown  by  these  officers 
to  make  improvements,  when  convinced  that  they  are  needed,  proves  that 
the  only  means  of  securing  harmonious  efforts  from  those  having  such 
divergent  views,  is  through  a  campaign  of  education  along  these  lines. 

The  movement  for  the  standardization  has  done  much  toward  educating 
directors  as  to  the  needs  of  schools.  It  has  fixed  a  definite  standard,  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  alL  The  printing  press  has  become  a  valuable  aid  in 
this  work  of  education,  but  it,  alone,  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
needed  results.  It  is  necessary  that  directors  be  brought  into  i>ersonal 
touch  with  each  other,  and  with  others  who  possess  a  broad  conception  of 
the  needs  of  this  work,  coupled  with  the  high  ideas  of  the  mission  of  an 
up-to-date  school.  A  most  effective  supplement  to  the  printing  press  in  this 
educational  campaign  is  the  school  officers'  association. 

HISTORICAL. 

In  St.  Clair  County,  meetings  of  school  officers  have  been  held  for  the 
past  twenty-two  years,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  counties,  having 
such  organizations,  the  movement  has  been  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
Several  such  associations  have  been  formed  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and  plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  the  formation  of  others  of  a 
like  character  during  the  current  year.  This  work  was  the  chief  topic  of 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Association  at 
Springfield  in  December,  1914.  The  county  superintendents  present  were 
almost  unanimous  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  these  associations  form  a 
very  valuable  aid  in  securing  a  higher  grade  of  schools.  In  a  few  counties 
where  local  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  to  such  organized  work,  the 
movement  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but  these  counties  are  very  few  in  number. 

The  meetings  are  usually  held  annually,  although  in  a  few  counties 
they  are  held  more  frequently.  Occasionally  these  meetings  are  held  in 
connection  with  some  gathering  of  teachers,  some  counties  setting  apart  a 
day  of  the  annual  institute  for  this  purpose.  It  is  often  found  more  satis- 
factory to  hold  the  meetings  separately,  as  the  discussion  is  freer,  where 
directors  are  alone  and  can  talk  over  their  mutual  problems  together. 

Cook  County  is  one  of  those  to  organize  during  the  past  year.  In 
that  county  the  plan  is  probably  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  in  the 
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State,  owing  to  the  more  extensive  field  of  work  undertaken  by  the  county 
8U]>erintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants.  There  are  five  country  life 
directors,  each  working  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent. 
Each  of  these  has  the  immediate  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  schools  of 
about  thirty-four  rural  districts.  The  directors  of  these  have  been  organized, 
each  group  being  under  the  leadership  of  a  country  life  director.  The  close 
touch  existing  between  this  representative  from  the  county  superintendent's 
office  and  the  school  officers  of  the  territory  he  supervises,  creates  a  splendid 
condition  for  effective  work. 

In  some  counties  the  plan  of  holding  township  meetings  for  directors 
has  been  considered,  but  it  lacks  some  of  the  most  effective  features  of  a 
county  organisation. 

This  work  has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  the  various  county  associ- 
ations, as  a  State  organization  has  been  formed  and  two  meetings  have  been 
held.  The  first  meeting  of  the  kind  was  held  at  Quincy  in  1913,  the  second 
was  held  at  Urbana,  prior  to  the  annual  high  school  conference  in  November, 
1914.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship 
and  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  effort  betw'een  the  various  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  the  State.  Thus  far  the  work  of  this  organization  has  been  confined 
to  districts  controlled  by  boards  of  education.  There  are  possibilities  of 
much  usefulness  opening  to  this  association,  and  if  the  movement  grow  as 
it  should,  many  districts  will  feel  the  uplift  that  comes  from  such  co-operative 
efforts  toward  securing  a  higher  type  of  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 

THE  AIM  OP  ORGANIZATION. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  organization  of  a  school  officers'  association  is 
to  create  conditions  that  will  secure  more  effective  work  from  directors.  In 
many  ways  the  association  contributes  to  this  purpose. 

It  unites  directors  in  working  for  a  desired  end,  the  attainment  of 
which  will  be  mutually  helpful.  The  district  working  alone,  would  be 
helpless  in  fighting  for  many  things,  that  the  county  organization  makes 
possible.  A  county  uniformity  of  textbooks  is  beyond  the  efforts  of  any 
district,  working  singly,  but  the  county  organization  brings  it  within  easy 
reach.  This  great  advance  step  has  actually  taken  place  in  certain  counties 
of  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  association's  work  in  that  direction,  and  in 
other  counties  this  uniformity  is  maintained  and  made  operative  through 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  developed  in  meetings  of  school  officers.  The 
hiurmony  of  action  developed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose,  tends  to 
gradually  unite  the  widely  divergent  ideas  and  ideals  and  a  united  effort  is 
made  for  better  schools. 

The  desire  to  develop  a  true  spirit  co-operation  lies  back  of  all  the  aimH 
of  a  school  (Peers'  association.  It  seeks  to  create  the  feeling  among 
dirctors  that  they  are  a  part  of  a  great  educational  system,  and  not  directors 
of  Isolated  districts  working  as  Independent  units.  The  growth  of  this 
feeling  awakens  a  sense  that  the  welfare  of  the  system  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  shown  by  directors. 

School  officers  are  brought  more  completely  in  touch  with  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  spirit  of  indifference,  so  often  manifested 
by  directors  to  the  efforts  of  their  superintendent,  gives  way  before  a  better 
understanding  of  the  motives  that  lie  back  of  his  actions.  In  these  meetings 
he  shares  with  them  his  hopes  and  the  disappointments  caused  by  numerous 
f^lures  and  the  way  is  paved  for  securing  their  eo-operation  and  more 
effective  service. 

Few  of  these  county  meetings  are  held  that  are  not  attended  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  or  by  some  representative  from 
his  <^ce.  Directors  are  thus  brought  in  direct  touch  with  the  work  of  the 
State  department.  The  entire  movement  alms  to  create  an  Interdependence 
between  the  various  working  forces.  While  the  law  does  not  require  con- 
sultation between  directors  and  other  school  olBcers,  it  is  the  aim  of  this 
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organization  to  create  a  sense  of  the  need  of  such  consultation,  thus  securing 
through  voluntary  action,  the  co-operation  for  which  the  law  fails  to  provide. 

These  associations  also  aim  to  aid  in  the  education  of  school  officers  as 
to  the  needs  of  schools  and  also  as  to  the  best  ways  of  meeting  those  needs. 
They  seek  to  educate  directors  on  all  points  that  pertain  to  sanitation, 
equipment,  the  beautifying  of  the  school  property,  and  on  all  other  lines  that 
tend  to  the  growth  and  development  of  better  schools. 

They  aim  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  director  a  new  vision  of  his 
responsibility  as  a  public  servant,  who  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community.  This  vision,  once  duly  impressed,  leads  to  new*  and 
important  activity.  The  welfare  of  the  school  becomes  a  living  issue,  and 
the  director,  inspired  by  the  new  view  he  has  received  of  his  duties,  becomes 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  movement  for  better  schools.  These  organizations 
seek  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  pride  in  the  school,  that  insist  on  the  most 
careful  provisions  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

They  aim  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  better  trained,  more 
efficient  corps  of  teachers.  A  sense  of  this  need  will  cause  directors  to 
demand  trained  teachers  and  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  This  feeling 
will  prompt  them  to  offer  more  liberal  compensation  for  the  type  of  teacher 
that  they  feel  is  needed  in  their  schools.  In  some  counties  directors  have 
taken  advanced  grounds  on  the  subject  of  the  teacher's  salary,  and  have 
fixed  a  minimum  wage,  that  is  observed  as  strictly  as  though  it  were  the 
law  of  the  State. 

With  this  broadened  understanding  of  the  teacher  problem,  there  comes 
a  feeling  of  the  need  of  a  more  permanent  and  stable  teaching  force.  No 
w'eakness  in  the  entire  system  is  more  keenly  felt  in  Illinois  than  that 
caused  by  the  constant  changing  of  teachers.  The  report  for  the  school  year 
of  1912-13,  shows  10,958  teachers  in  Illinois,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  State,  were  teaching  their  first  year  in  the 
district  then  served.  Associations  aim  to  develop  in  the  minds  of  directors 
a  sense  of  this  danger,  and  a  feeling  of  the  tremendous  waste  that  arises 
from  such  constant  change.  To  awaken  directors  to  demand  a  more  stable 
teaohing  force,  to  cause  them  to  throw  their  influence  for  the  retention  of 
all  teachers,  who  have  given  satisfactory  service  to  the  district,  will  be  a 
great  advance  step,  and  this  is  one  of  the  points  emphasized  in  organization. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  aim  is  so  broad  as  to  touch  every  phase 
of  public  school  work,  and  the  beneficent  results  are  evident  in  the  innum- 
erable improvements  made  in  schools  of  all  grades. 

THE   PROGRAMS   OFFERED. 

The  programs  offered  at  meetings  throughout  the  State  have  many 
points  of  similarity,  although  every  county  has  its  owli  special  problem  mat 
it  attempts  to  work  out.  One  striking  characteristic  found  in  almost  all 
the  programs  offered,  is  that  the  suggestions  are  practical.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  visionary  about  the  work,  but  every  suggestion  is  of  practical  value 
and  directors  can  go  back  to  their  home  district  and  put  each  into  successful 
operation.  The  part  that  the  county  superintendent  usually  has  in  the 
formation  of  the  program  insures  that  the  greatest  needs  will  receive  th« 
strongest  emphasis.  Nothing  of  an  impossible  nature  is  asked,  but  a 
standard  is  set  before  directors  that  any  district  can  attain  with  a  reasonable 
expenditure  of  effort  and  money.  The  speakers  are  almost  invariably  good, 
practical  men  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  the  line  of  work  taken  up 
in  their  discussions.  The  State  office  supplies  many  speakers,  the  rural 
school  inspectors  rendering  services  of  unusual  value  m  this  line  because 
of  the  wide  experience  and  clear  .understanding  of  the  special  problems 
that  face  the  rural  schools.  Many  county  superintendents  aid  in  this  work 
of  education,  and  bring  to  these  gatherings  the  results  of  their  widely  varied 
experiences  in  the  educational  field.  The  practical  trend  continues  through 
every  part  of  program,  rendering  it  of  immeasurable  service  in  securing 
better  school  conditions  in  the  county  where  the  program  is  given. 


RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

The  real  test  of  the  value  of  these  associations  is  the  results  that  have 
come  from  their  work,  and  these  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  Uiey  render  a 
service  that  is  invaluable  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  For  the 
drst  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  Illinois,  directors  seem  inclined  to 
make  an  organized  deipand  for  better  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  teachers. 
Coupled  with  this  new  zeal  in  securing  a  more  efficient  teaching  force, 
directors  are  also  giving  much  attention  to  equipment  and  sanitation.  This 
changed  attitude  is  due  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  dangers  that  arise 
from  poor  equipment  and  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as  have  heretofore 
existed  without  attracting  the  least  attention. 

The  subjects  of  heating,  ventilation,  seating  and  lighting  have  all  been 
studied  in  association  meetings,  and  the  results  have  been  highly  gratifying 
to  those  deeply  interested  in  school  improvement.  The  poorly  heated  room, 
with  a  great  stove  in  the  center  that  heats  beyond  the  point  of  comfort 
those  within  a  narrow  radius,  blit  fails  to  w'arm  comfortably  those  in  remote 
portions  of  the  room,  will  soon  be  a  matter  of  history.  Directors  are 
beginning  to  see  the  need  of  an  adequate  circulation  in  heating  a  schoolroom. 
The  movement  for  standardization  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  this  subject 
at  directors'  meetings  have  educated  school  officers  and  teachers  on  this 
point  until  they  now  demand  a  heating  plant  that  will  heat  every  part  of 
the  room  to  70  degrees  in  the  coldest  weather.  Coupled  with  this  subject 
Is  the  closely  allied  topic  of  ventilation.  This  subject  which  is  now  con- 
sidered of  such  great  importance,  received  but  little  attention  from  directors 
of  rural  districts  prior  to  the  standard  school  movement  and  the  organization 
of  school  officers'  associations.  While  Work  along  this  line  is  but  in  its 
infancy,  real  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  way  has  been  paved  for  much 
greater  results  in  the  near  future.  Hundreds  of  districts  have  installed 
some  one  of  the  many  types  of  heaters  and  ventilators.  Only  within  the 
past  few  years  has  there  been  any  attention  given  to  the  need  of  a  greater 
per  cent  of  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  schoolroom.  E}ven  now  few  realize  the 
injurious  effects  arising  from  air  in  which  the  per  cent  of  moisture  is  too 
low.  The  discussion  of  the  topic  is  in  itself  an  advance  step,  and  results 
will  undoubtedly  be  advantageous.  Provision  is  made  in  connection  with 
each  heater  to  increase  the  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  room  through  the 
evaporation  of  Water. 

No  greater  abuse  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  boys  and  girls  has 
occurred  than  that  due  to  improper  seating.  The  common  practice  for  many 
years  was  to  place  the  smaller  seats  in  the  front,  and  to  have  all  sizes  of 
seats  in  a  row.  Scarcely  a  child  in  the  room  would  sit  in  a  comfortable 
position.  With  the  discussion  of  this  topic  there  has  come  a  great  awaken- 
ing, and  hundreds  of  directors  have  provided  their  schools  with  seats  of  the 
proper  sizes,  properly  arranged,  so  that  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  child 
may  be  insured.  The  campaign  waged  by  the  State  department  for  improve- 
ment along  the  lines  of  heating,  ventilation  and  seating,  has  been  very 
effectively  supplemented  by  the  work  done  in  school  officers'  meetings.  The 
lighting  of  the  schoolroom  has  also  claimed  its  share  of  attention,  as  a  result 
of  the  movement  for  a  better  trained  group  of  directors.  The  dangers  to 
the  eyesight  that  arise  from  a  poorly  lighted  building,  have  been  strongly 
emphasized.  The  rural  building  with  windows  on  each  side,  with  the 
injurious  cross-rays,  is  gradually  being  displaced  with  the  neatly  arranged, 
modern  building,  with  the  light  from  one  side  only.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  securing  this  change  is  found  in  getting  men  to  abandon  the  old  form  of 
lighting,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  see  for  the  past  half  century, 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  new  form  really  does  possess  many  points 
of  superiority  to  the  old. 

The  bare,  undecorated  school  building  with  its  cold,  cheerless  exterior 
and  interior,  has  been  another  feature  that  has  suffered  from  the  attacks 
made  upon  it  in  directors'  meetings  and  from  kindred  efforts  made  to  secure 
more  comfortable  surroundings  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  Many 
modern  schoolrooms  in  rural,  as  well  as  city,  districts  are  bright,  cheerful 
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and  attractive.  Well  chosen  pictures  decorate  the  wall,  the  interior  is 
tastefully  decorated,  a  thousand  and  one  little  additions  made  through  the 
ingenuity  of  the  tefuiher  or  provided  by  the  though tfulness  of  directors,  add 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils  who  attend  school.  The  old  seats,  carved  with 
the  initials  of  the  past  generation,  have  given  way  to  the  neat,  highly 
polished  desk,  that  forms  an  attractive  feature  of  the  furniture  of  the 
schoolroom.  Pride  in  the  condition  of  the  property  has  been  developed  in 
the  child  and  he  has  become  an  active  agent  in  protecting  school  property 
from  defacement. 

The  school  yard  fense  is  well  kept  up,  the  lawn  is  mowed,  the  buildings 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  the  outbuliaings  are  sanitary,  because  both  the 
teacher  and  her  directors  have  caught  the  new  vision  of  responsibility.  Sad 
tQ  relate,  this  new  vision  has  not  yet  come  to  many  directors,  but  the  signs 
of  the  times  are  encouraging  and  the  spirit  of  progress  is  contagious. 

No  single  agency  can  be  given  credit  for  the  advance  steps  taken  during 
the  past  few  years  in  educational  work  in  Illinois.  The  results  are  the 
product  of  a  host  of  influences,  working  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
harmony  toward  a  common  end.  Prominent  among  these  influences,  how- 
ever, has  been  that  exercised  by  the  various  school  officers'  associations  of 
Illinois.  These  organizations,  working  to  bring  harmony  of  effort  :?rom 
widely  divergent  opinions,  have  brought  a  spirit  of  coK)peratlon  to  directors 
and  have  enlisted  them  as  the  most  effective  agents  in  securing  school  im- 
provement. Working  as  separate  units,  the  schools  of  Illinois  were  dis- 
organized and  lacking  in  many  elements  of  usefulness,  but  working  as  a 
great  system,  although  without  the  binding  elements  of  law,  the  different 
agencies  are  held  together  by  the  powerful  influences  of  co-operation  and 
there  is  being  developed  a  system  that  will  in  time  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world. 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  associations  in 
securing  better  conditions  in  the  public  schools  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  counties  leading  in  the  movement  for  standardization  have  been  those 
having  active  organizations. 

The  most  recent  reports  sent  out  from  the  State  department  show  that, 
with  one  exception,  every  county  having  fifty  or  more  standard  schools, 
has  an  organization  of  school  officers. 

The  future  is  bright  with  the  promise  of  effective  service  to  be  rendered 
by  the  school  officers'  association.  The  movement  is  only  in  its  infancy  and 
yet  much  has  been  accomplished,  as  the  organization  grows  older  Its  use- 
fullness  promises  to  multiply  many  times. 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  COUNTRY 

SCHOOLS. 
(C.  M,  Parker.) 

The  Illinois  Course  of  Study  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  country  schools  of  the  State.  Its  use  has  led  tens  of 
thousands  of  teachers  to  make  more  careful  preparation  on  the  subject 
matter  that  they  attempted  to  teach  and  to  use  better  methods  of  instruc- 
tion; its  general  introduction  into  the  schools  of  the  State  has  caused 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  to  pursue  a  well-balanced  course 
through  the  common  school  who  otherwise  would  have  drifted  through 
school  without  any  welMefined  plan  or  purpose;  it  has  been  the  means  o^ 
awakening  school  officers  and  parents  throughout  the  State  to  the  needs  of 
the  rural  schools  and  their  possibilities.  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  president  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  in  his  "Educational  History  of 
Illinois*'  refers  to  the  introduction  of  the  plan  as  being  "by  far  the  greatest 
reform  in  the  management  of  our  country  schools." 

A  properly  graded  course  of  instruction  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
any  system  of  elementary  schools.  The  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study,  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  most  complete  course  ever  compiled  for  the 
country  schools  of  any  state,  has  been  in  process  of  development  and  re- 
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vision  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  thirty-five  years.  In  its  present 
form  it  embodies  the  combined  results  of  many  years  of  experience  of  a 
large  number  of  progressive  county  superintendents  and  leading  educators 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  common  schools  of  the  State. 

Originally  this  course  was  planned  for  the  use  of  country  and  village 
schools,  and,  although  in  its  later  revisions  it  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  graded  city  schools  with  most  excellent  results,  it  is  the  puri>ose  in 
this  article  to  speak  particularly  of  its  development  and  use  in  connection 
with  th^  country  schools. 

FORMER  CONDITION  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.        "^ 

In  order  to.  understand  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  schools  through  the  State  Course  of  Study,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  conditions  existing  in  these  schools  before  the  plan  was 
introduced  and  compare  same  with  the  schools  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  most  of  the  country  schools  of  Illinois  were  in  a 
semi-chaotic  condition,  without  organization,  plan  or  system.  Each  school 
was  a  'law  unto  itself,"  following  the  whims  of  its  teacher,  who  was  usually 
employed  in  one  school  but  a  single  term  of  a  few  months.  Short  terms 
and  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  country  schools  were  great  drawbacks 
to  education  in  Illinois  thirty-five  years  ago. 

As  there  was  no  established  course  of  study  at  that  time  it  was  com- 
mon for  each  teacher  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  giving  in- 
struction in  two  or  three  branches  in  which  he  was  best  informed,  to  the 
neglect  of  other  branches  equally  important.  In  some  schools  at  least  half 
of  the  entire  day  was  given  to  arithmetic,  while  in  others  the  time  was 
devoted  largely  to  the  oral  spelling  of  words,  many  of  which  were  mean- 
ingless alike  to  teacher  and  pupils.  In  many  of  these  schools  children  were 
actually  trained  in  habits  of  idleness  because  they  were  permitted  to  fritter 
away  their  time  year  after  year  in  a  very  unprofitable  and  poorly  directed 
study  of  the  'Three  R's.' 
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POOR  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  most  of  the  country  schools  was  poorly  planned, 
thereby  causing  great  waste  of  time  and  energy  of  pupils.  One  county 
superintendent,  in  speaking  of  this,  says  he  visited  a  school  having  an 
enrollment  of  sixteen  pupils  in  which  there  were  thirteen  classes  in 
Arithmetic,  all  reciting  daily.  He  also  states  that  the  teaching  of  writing 
was  omitted  entirely  in  this  school  because  the  teacher  said  he  could  not 
find  time  for  penmanship  in  the  crowded  program  of  recitations. 

INDEFINITE    IDEAS    ABOUT    A    WELL-BALANCED    COURSE    OF    IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  language  lessons,  English  grammar,  geography 
and  United  States  history  were  not  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  country 
schools  of  Illinois,  because  of  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  neither 
teachers,  pupils  nor  parents  had  a  definite  idea  of  what  branches  should 
be  included  in  a  well-balanced  course  of  instruction.  If  teachers  insisted 
on  any  study  outside  of  the  "Three  R's"  they  were  often  opposed  both  by 
pupils  and  their  parents.  In  fact  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which 
teachers  had  to  contend  during  the  early  days  of  the  Course  of  Study 
movement  was  that  many  pupils  objected  to  taking  all  the  branches  re- 
quired to  complete  the  course.  Before  the  introduction  of  an  established 
course  the  children  of  many  localities  bad  been  allowed  to  choose  their 
studies,  taking  only  such  branches  as  they  liked,  or  imagined  that  they 
would  like,  and  omitting  all  others. 

Many  pupils  and  parents  objected  to  instruction  in  such  important  sub- 
jects as  language  and  grammar  on  the  ground  that  such  studies  were  use- 
less to  any  one  except  those  who  were  prepariiig  to  teach  these  branches. 
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The  writer  rememberB  in  his  own  early  experience  as  a  teacher  that  a 
reasonably  intelligent  farmer  who  was  considered  a  leader  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, objected  to  his  boy  studying  grammar  because  he  wanted  the  boy  to 
put  in  his  time  in  learning  to  spell.  Finally  he  consented  for  the  boy  to 
enter  the  grammar  class  iipon  being  shown  that  a  simple  phrase  like  "dog's 
ears*'  'Waa  spelled  in  two  different  ways  according  to  the  meaning  to  be 
expressed,  and  that  his  boy  could  not  learn  which  spelling  to  use  in  a  given 
sentence  without  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  language,  to  be 
learned  only  through  the  study  of  English  grammar. 

FORMER    LAW    REGARDING    SCHOOL   VISITATION. 

The  Illinois  School  Law  of  1872  said:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  superintendent,  if  so  directed  by  the  county  board,  to  visit,  at  least 
once  in  each  year,  every  school  in  his  county,  and  to  note  the  methods  of 
instruction,  the  branches  taught,  the  textbooks  used,  and  the  discipline, 
government  and  general  condition  of  the  schools."  It  will  be  observed  that 
tills  act  gave  the  county  board  authority  to  say  whethor  the  superintendent 
should  or  should  not  visit  tne  scnools.  In  some  counties  school  visitation 
was  looked  upon  as  a  needless  expense  and  was  not  authorized  by  the 
county  board.  So  long  as  there  was  no  elfective  plan  of  supervision  aside 
from  an  annual  visit  of  an  hour  or  two  to  the  isolated  country  school,  and 
that  visit  often  just  before  the  close  of  the  term,  when  suggestions  would  be 
of  little  value,  the  name  "county  superintendent  of  schools"  was  a  mis- 
nomer in  many  parts  of  Illinois.  However,  a  few  wide-awake  county  super- 
intendents showed  by  their  faithful  work  that  country  school  visitation 
could  be  made  worth  while.  In  their  visits  these  progressive  superintend- 
ents had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  conditions  existing  in  the  rural  schools. 
They  saw  the  lack  of  system  and  felt  greatly  the  need  of  some  plan  of 
country  school  supervision.  It  was  the  realization  of  this  great  need  that 
led  to  the  evolution  of  our  State  Course  of  Study. 

JOHN  TRAINER,  THE  PIONEER  IN  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

As  is  well  known  John  Trainer,  county  superintendent  of  Macon  County, 
niinois,  from  1877  to  1886,  was  the  pioneer  in  the  use  of  a  course  of  study 
in  the  country  schools  of  Illinois.  He  did  more  for  the  development  and 
establishment  of  the  plan  than  any  other  person  in  the  State. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  into  the 
schools  of  M&con  County,  Mr.  Trainer  says: 

"In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1878-79  the  plan  of  grading  the  country 
schools,  now  in  successful  operation  in  many  counties  of  Illinois,  was  first 
agitated  in  Macon  County.  After  talking  the  plan  for  some  months  and 
maturing  his  mode  of  operation,  the  superintendent  issued  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  a  course  of  study  in  detail,  also  suggestions  as  to  classification, 
examinations  and  organization.  This  was  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers 
and  they  were  asked  to  try  it  or  let  it  alone,  as  they  saw  fit  Out  c^  188 
teachers  in  the  county  only  about  forty  tried  it.  Of  this  number  five  or 
six  said  the  plan  was  a  failure  and  that  a  course  of  study  could  not  be 
followed  in  the  country  schools,  while  the  others  who  had  tried  it  said 
*It  can  be  done,* 

"The  next  year  more  copies  of  the  course  of  study  (or  'Manual  and 
Guide'  as  it  was  then  called)  were  issued,  and  teachers  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  try  it,  provided  they  did  so  willingly.  More  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  took  up  the  new  work,  and  of  this  number 
about  10  per  cent  said  it  could  not  be  used  successfully.  At  this  juncture 
it  was  noticed  that  the  active,  strong  teachers  of  the  county  were  its  ad- 
vocates, while  the  weak  and  nonprogressive  ones  were  generally  opposed 
to  it.  When  this  became  apparent  those  who  favored  the  plan  became 
aggressive  and  outspoken,  and  the  work  began  in  earnest.     Soon  the  op- 
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posers  either  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  the  teacher  or  adopted  the  require- 
ments of  the  course,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  county 
were  in  working  order  and  classified  according  to  the  plan  prescribed  in  the 
county  course  of  study." 

Soon  after  the  plan  was  introduced  into  Macon  County  two  progressive 
county  superintendents  of  nearby  counties,  G.  A.  Burgess  of  Piatt  County 
and  G.  R,  Shawhan  of  Champaign  County,  became  interested  in  the  work 
and  introduced  the  same  course  into  their  counties  and  became  enthusiastic 
adrocates  of  the  plan.  These  two  hard-working,  conscientious  county  super- 
intendents did  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  plan  at  a  time  when  there  was 
much  opposition  to  it. 

Within  a  few  years  the  plan  had  been  discussed  in  educational  gather- 
ings and  special  conferences  of  county  superintendents,  and  through  the 
educational  press,  and  was  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  in  many  counties 
of  the  State. 

THE  SUCCESS  OP  THE  TRAINER  PLAN. 

After  visiting  the  country  schools  of  his  county  and  studying  their 
backward,  unorganized  condition  Mr.  Trainer  saw,  as  perhaps  no  other 
superintendent  of  country  schools  up  to  that  time  had  ever  seen,  that  the 
successful  supervision  of  country  schools  with  young,  inexperienced,  and 
poorly  qualified  teachers,  where  the  county  superintendent  can  inspect  the 
work  of  each  teacher  but  once  or  twice  during  an  entire  school  year,  must 
be  very  difTerent  from  the  supervision  of  city  schools  where  the  supervising 
officer  may  see  their  teachers  and  advise  with  them  from  day  to  day. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Trainer's  plan  was  due  chiefly  to  the  following 
fundamental  features: 

1.  A  course  of  study  in  such  minute  detail  as  to  show  both  teacher  and 
pupils  of  the  most  remote  country  districts  Just  what  to  study  each  month. 

2.  A  plan  of  examinations  and  comparisons  that  show  through  the  pupil 
just  what  the  teacher  has  done,  thus  holding  up  the  good  work,  and  expos- 
ing poor  work  to  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

3.  The  bringing  of  the  schools  of  a  township  or  other  convenient  group- 
ing into  a  ''central"  competitive  examination,  and  later  the  pupils  of  the 
different  townships  or  "centrals"  into  a  "final"  examination  at  the  county 
seat.  (For  a  full  explanation  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  these  examina- 
tions the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  13  to  17  of  the  latest  Illinois  State 
Course.) 

4.  The  course  of  study  leading  up  to  the  high  school,  giving  the  pupil  a 
deflnite  object  for  which  to  woY*k. 

5.  A  very  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  plan  was  the  very 
careful,  thorough  manner  in  which  Mr.  Trainer  explained  the  use  of  the 
course  to  his  teachers  in  the  annual  teachers'  institutes  from  year  to  year. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  MR.  TRAINER'S  COURSE  OF   STUDY. 

The  flrst  two  or  three  editions  of  Mr.  Trainer's  "Manual  and  Guide" 
consisted  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  pages  of  outlines  and  suggestions,  with 
some  additional  pages  of  advertisements  to  pay  the  expense  of  publication. 
Mr.  Trainer  revised  and  enlarged  the  course  from  year  to  year  until  about 
1886.  at  which  time  it  contained  nearly  sixty  pages,  a  small  pamphlet  in 
comparison  with  the  present  State  course  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

According  to  Mr.  Trainer's  course  pupils  of  the  country  schools  were 
classified  into  three  divisions — ^primary,  intermediate,  and  advanced — ^the 
textbooks  in  reading  being  the  basis  of  classification. 

All  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  readers  comprised  the  primary  divi- 
sion; all  in  the  third  and  fourth  readers,  the  intermediate  division;  and 
those  above  the  fourth  reader,  the  advanced  division. 
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Although  it  was  not  explained  in  the  course,  it  was  understood  by  those 
in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Trainer  that  the  three  divisions  as  given  above 
represented  three  distinct  stages  in  the  school  training  of  the  child;  the 
primary  division  being  the  stage  in  which  oral  instruction  predominated; 
the  intermediate  division  being  a  stage  of  transition  from  oral  instruction 
to  textbook  study.  In  this  division  the  child  was  supposed  to  take  up  and 
be  taught  how  to  use  a  primary  text  in  language,  arithmetic,  geography  and 
United  States  history.  By  the  time  pupils  reached  the  advanced  division 
they  were  supposed  to  be  taught  how  to  study  from  a  textbpok,  and  the 
course  provided  for  a  more  advanced  text  in  each  of  the  common  school 
branches. 

The  course  of  study  gave  in  prominent  brace  outline  the  names  of  the 
branches  to  be  studied  by  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  This  out- 
line was  of  great  assistance  in  gradually  leading  pupils  to  study  all  the 
common  school  branches  instead  of  following  the  former  custom  of  each 
pupil  choosing  only  the  branches  he  liked  best. 

Mr.  Trainer's  course  divided  the  work  of  the  school  yfear  into  five 
months,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  School  Law  at  that  time 
fixed  five  months  as  the  minimum  to  be  taught  during  the  year  in  order 
to  draw  the  State  distributable  school  fund.  Some  country  districts  did 
not  have  more  than  the  five  months  of  school  required  by  law,  and  in  many 
districts  having  longer  terms  it  was  customairy  for  the  pupils  of  the  ad- 
vanced division  to  drop  out  of  school  early  in  the  spring. 

STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  INSPECTS  COUNTRY   SCHOOLS. 

Within  a  few  years  after  Mr.  Trainer  had  so  successfully  introduced  a 
course  of  study  into  Macon  County,  so  much  interest  was  awakened  in  the 
plan  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  spent  several  days 
in  visiting  schools  of  that  county  and  reported  very  favorably  upon  the 
work  done. 

MACON  COUNTY  PLAN  ADOPTED  IN  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

Gradually  the  plan  was  introduced  in  whole  or  in  part  in  many  counties 
of  the  State.  At  first  county  superintendents  adopted  the  Trainer  Manual, 
but  within  five  or  six  years  there  were  several  distinct  courses  of  study 
published  in  different  parts  of  Illinois,  and  each  used  in  a  number  of 
counties. 

POUR  COURSES  OP  STUDY,  EACH  USED  IN  SEVERAL  COUNTIES  OP 

THE  STATE. 

Pardon  a  personal  reference  here,  as  the  writer  desires  to  explain  hoW 
he  obtained  definite  knowledge  of  the  different  courses  used  in  various 
counties  of  the  State. 

Prom  1879  to  1885,  inclusive,  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  attend 
seven  successive  annual  teachers'  institutes  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  each, 
held  in  Macon  County  by  Mr.  Trainer,  and  to  teach  one  country  school  in 
that  county  during  a  period  of  five  years  under  his  supervision.  This  was 
during  development  of  the  plan  and  the  critical  experimental  period  of 
the  country  course  of  study  movement. 

Because  of  this  experience  in  using  the  course  in  country  schools  the 
writer  was  urged  in  the  summer  of  1888,  by  a  number  of  county  superin- 
tendents, who  were  at  that  time  introducing  the  plan,  to  prepare  and  publish 
for  the  monthly  review  questions  based  on  the  course  of  study  in  use  in 
their  respective  counties. 

He  reluctantly  consented  to  undertake  the  work  on  certain  conditions, 
and  set  about  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  was  being  done  with  a  course 
of  study  in  different  counties  of  the  State.  He  learned  that  each  of  four 
courses  was  in  use  in  a  number  of  counties,  as  follows: 
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1.  THE  TRAINEB  MANUAL  AND  GUIDE. 

The  Trainer  Manual  and  Ouide,  'already  described,  was  in  use  in  a 
large  number  of  counties  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  in  some 
counties  of  other  parts  of  the  State. 

2.  THE   SCUOOrJIOOlC   GUIDE. 

The  Schoolroom  Ouide  was  distributed  and  used  at  least  nominally  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  counties  of  Northern  Illinois.  This  course  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Northern  Illinois  County  Superintendents' 
Association.  County  Superintendent  Geo.  I.  Talbot,  of  DeKalb  County,  was 
a  pronninent  member  of  the  committee. 

This  guide  contained  forty-eight  pages,  including  some  advertisements, 
&nd  differed  radically  from  the  Trainer  Manual  in  consisting  chiefly  of 
suggestions  about  how  to  teach  the  different  branches  with  but  a  small 
amount  of  detailed  outlines,  and  no  division  of  the  work  by  months.  It  did 
not  provide  for  close  supervision  of  the  country  schools,  as  did  other 
coursee  used  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

3.  THE  KNOX  COUNTY  OUTLINE  OF  STUDY. 

The  Knox  County  Outline  of  Study  was  prepared  by  Supt.  W.  L.  Steele, 
of  Galesburg,  and  County  Superintendent  Geo.  W.  Oldfather,  of  Knox 
County.  It  contained  ninety-six  pages  ot  suggestions  on  teaching  the  differ- 
ent  branches,  together  with  carefully  arranged  outlines  in  detail.  It  outlined 
the  work  for  a  school  year  of  eight  months  instead  of  for  five  months,  as  in 
the  Trainer  Manual.  In  the  fall  of  1888  it  was  in  use  in  six  or  eight 
counties  principally  bordering  on  or  near  Knox  County.  In  a  number  of 
particulars  this  course  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wtiter,  superior  to  either 
of  the  other  courses  already  described. 

4.   THE  CHABfPAIGN  COUNTY  MANUAI.  AND  GUIDE. 

The  Champaign  County  Manual  and  Guide  was  prepared  by.  County 
Superintendent  Geo.  R.  Shawhan.  Mr.  Shawhan  was  one  of  the  first  county 
superintendents  of  the  State  to  take  up  the  Trainer  plan,  and  for  a  few 
years  used  Mr.  Trainer's  Manual  in  his  county. 


MR.  SHAWHAN  ORIGINATED  "PLAN  OF  ALTERNATION. 
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Mr.  Shawhan's  course  was  b  revision  of  the  Trainer  Manual  with  a 
number  of  important  improvements,  and  a  radical  change  in  one  particular. 
The  Work  was  outlined  in  detail  for  a  year  of  eight  months  instead  of  for 
five  months  as  in  the  Trainer  Manual. 

In  the  advanced  division  Mr.  Shawhan  made  provision  for  reducing  the 
number  of  classes  and  giving  two  years  for  the  completion  of  a  branch  of 
study  such  as  United  States  History,  Geography,  English  Grammaf,  etc.,  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  "plan  of  alternation.' 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ALTERNATION  OF  WORK. 

Next  to  the  introduction  of  a  course  of  study  into  the  country  schools 
of  Illinois  perhaps  no  one  thing  has  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of 
these  schools  as  the  "alternation  of  work."  This  scheme  was  first  planned 
and  successfully  used  by  Mr.  Shawhan  and  was  provided  for  in  his  course. 
He  used  it  several  years  before  superintendents  and  teachers  of  other 
counties  realized  the  great  value  of  the  plan.  (For  a  full  explanation  of  the 
"Plan  of  Alternation"  as  applied  to  country  school  w'ork  the  reader  is  referred 
to  pages  8  to  12  inclusive  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  Illinois  State  Course.) 

The  Champaign  County  course  contained  about  forty-five  closely  printed 
pages,  and  in  1888  was  in  use  in  a  number  of  counties,  principally  in  Eastern 
Illinois. 

Of  the  pioneers  among  county  superintendents  who  stood  by  the  course 
of  study  during  the  long,  trying,  experimental  period,  when  the  plan  was 
being  bitterly  opposed  by  many  teachers  and  by  some  prominent  educators. 
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Mr.  Shawhan  was  the  only  one  who  remained  in  the  superintendency  right 
along  until  the  plan  of  country  school  supervision  was  firmly  established 
as  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  Shawhan  w'as  chairman  of  every  committee  on  course  of  study  from 
the  time  the  first  State  course  was  issued  in  1889  until  1904;  and  the  only 
reason  that  he  was  not  reappointed  to  the  position  that  he  had  filled  so 
conscientiously  and  so  efficiently  for  many  years  was  that  he  had  retired 
permanently  from  school  work. 

■ 

INDIVIDUAL  COURSES  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTIES. 

In  addition  to  the  four  courses  already  described,  each  in  use  in  a 
number  of  counties  of  the  State,  there  were  three  or  more  courses  each 
compiled  by  a  county  superintendent  for  his  county  and  not  placed  upon  the 
market  for  use  in  any  other  county.  Such  a  course  was  prepared  for  Will 
County  by  Superintendent  John  McKearnan;  for  Sangamon  County  by 
Superintendent  Andrew  M.  Brooks,  and  for  Menard  County  by  Superintend- 
ent R.  D.  Miller. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  SO  MANY  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

One  serious  drawback  Was  that  there  was  no  well  established  source 
from  which  a  supply  of  the  different  courses  could  be  secured  from  time  to 
time  as  needed.  As  each  of  the  courses  had  been  originally  planned  for  a 
particular  county,  the  printing  was  usually  done  by  a  local  firm  in  the 
county,  and  only  a  limited  quantity  was  printed  to  fill  the  possible  demand 
from  other  counties,  and  when  the  supply  was  exhausted  no  more  copies 
could  be  secured  until  a  revision  of  the  course  was  made. 

There  were  other  disadvantages  in  having  so  many  courses  in  use  in 
different  sections,  of  the  State.  As  an  illustration,  in  the  summer  of  1888 
a  county  superintendent  stated  in  his  teachers'  institute  announcement  that 
a  certain  course  would  be  introduced  into  his  county  that  year,  and  that 
the  course  Would  be  distributed  to  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
institute,  and  its  use  explained  from  day  to  day.  A  short  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  institute  the  superintendent  learned  that  the  firm  that  had 
published  the  course  had  gone  out  of  business,  and  it  was  only  through 
hard  effort  and  considerable  expense  that  arrangements  were  made  to 
secure  a  supply  of  the  course  in  time  for  use  in  the  institute  as  planned. 

These  early  courses  of  study  were  generally  put  out  by  local  newspaper 
publishers  who  did  not  make  a  specialty  of  bookwork,  and  frequently  the 
printing  was  poorly  done.  This  had  a  tendency  to  bring  the  whole  plan 
into  disrepute  among  prominent  educators. 

As  long  as  four  different  courses  were  used  in  different  sections  of  the 
State  the  demand  for  any  one  of  them  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  any  one 
in  publishing  it  in  good  form  and  keeping  a  supply  on  hand  at  all  times 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Another  difficulty  was  the  securing  of  other  printed  supplies  needed 
in  this  plan  of  country  school  supervision.  As  already  stated,  at  the  request 
of  a  number  of  county  superintendents  in  1888,  the  writer  agreed  on  one 
condition  to  prepare  and  publish  monthly  review  questions  for  use  in  a 
number  of  counties.  The  one  condition  was  that  after  he  had  prepared,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  a  set  of  questions  based  on  the  work  outlined  for 
a  given  month  in  the  course  of  study,  the  list  was  to  be  submitted  to  each 
county  superintendent  for  criticism  and  revision  before  being  printed  for 
the  schools  of  his  county. 

To  prepare  questions  each  month  on  four  distinct  courses  and  to  submit 
samples  of  each  set  to  certain  county  superintendents  for  revision,  and  then 
to  fill  their  orders  without  "mixing  up"  the  questions  based  on  the  different 
courses,  was  no  small  task,  and  the  fall  and  winter  of  1888  found  the  writer 
a  very  busy  person.  However,  he  has  been  thankful  ever  since  for  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  careful  study  of  the  details  of  the  different  courses 
in  order  to  prepare  suitable  questions  for  schools  using  them.     This  work 
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gave  him  an  insight  into  different  courses  and  into  the  school  work  In  various 
counties  of  the  State  that  has  heen  of  value  to  him  later  in  trying  to  serve 
superintendents  and  teachers  as  an  educational  publisher.  No  publisher 
could  afford  to  prepare  and  print  the  supplies  specially  adapted  to  each  of 
the  different  courses  of  study  used  in  the  State. 

THE  FIRST  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

About  this  time  there  was  some  talk  of  revising  one  or  two  of  the 
courses  in  use.  Someone  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
schools  of  the  county  superintendents  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  pro- 
paring  courses  would  unite  m  putting  out  one  revised  course  that  would 
embody  the  best  features  of  all  the  different  Manuals  then  in  use. 

It  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois  Teachers'  Association 
held  at  Jacksonville  in  March,  1889,  that  a  number  of  enthusiastic  county 
superintendents  and  other  friends  of  the  plan  met  in  one  of  the  hotels  and 
discussed  in  an  informal  way  the  advantages  of  having  a  State  course  of 
study.  As  a  result  of  this  discussion  Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  was  asked  to  call  a  meeting  of  county  super- 
intendents and  leading  teachers  of  the  State  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  if 
thought  advisable  to  take  steps  to  prepare  a  State  course. 

The  call  was  issued  and  the  conference  was  held  in  Springfield,  April 
10.  1889.  The  different  parts  of  the  State  were  well  represented  at  this 
meeting,  and  all  or  nearly  all  in  attendance  were  in  favor  of  a  State  course. 

BASIS  FOR  PREPARATION  OF  A  STATE  COURSE. 

Among  the  things  agreed  upon  at  this  conference  were  the  following: 

1.  To  prepare  a  State  Course  of  Study  for  the  common  schools  of  Illinois. 

2.  To  prepare  a  course  by  years  for  eight  years  of  eight  months  each, 
keeping  in  mind  the  three  divisions,  primary,  intermediate  and  advanced. 

3.  To  outline  the  work  in  detail  by  months  so  far  as  practicable,  so  that 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  most  remote  country  districts  might  know  Just 
what  work  was  expected  of  them  from  month  to  month  during  the  school 
year. 

4.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  monthly,  central  and  final  examinations, 
so  as  to  bring  the  county  superintendent  into  closer  touch  with  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  thereby  make  country  school  supervision  effective. 

5.  At  the  close  of  the  day's  conference  a  committee  of  five  county  super 
intendents  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  course  in  detail  according  to  the 
conditions  agreed  upon.  This  committee  consisted  of  G.  R.  Shawhan,  county 
superintendent  of  Champaign  County;  J.  A.  Miller,  county  superintendent  of 
McLean  County;  G.  W.  Oldfather,  county  superintendent  of  Knox  County; 
O.  I.  Talbot,  county  superintendent  of  DeKalb  County,  and  J.  D.  Benedict, 
county  superintendent  of  Vermilion  County. 

The  committee  was  a  strong  one  and  well  chosen.  Eiach  of  three  of  the 
five  superintendents  had  prepared  a  course  of  study  that  had  been  used  in 
a  number  of  counties,  and  the  others  had  successfully  used  a  course  in  their 
counties  and  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  plan. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  FIRST  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  was  completed  and  published  in  time  for  the  opening  of 
school  in  September,  1889.  In  addition  to  all  the  common  branches  this 
course  included  civics  in  the  eighth  year;  a  very  full  course  in  form  study 
and  drawing  planned  for  each  of  the  eight  years;  also  a  "higher  course"  for 
country  and  village  schools,  including  the  reading  of  certain  classics,  physi- 
ology, botany  and  zoology. 

There  was  a  brief  article  on  the  value  of  school  libraries,  and  a  list  of 
about  fifty  books  recommended  for  such  libraries. 

This  course  contained  94  pages.  It  continued  in  use  five  years,  from 
1889  to  1894. 
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FIRST  REVISION  OP  THE  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  an  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December,  1893, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  president  of  the  association,  urged  the  reyision  and 
improvement  of  the  State  Course  of  Study.  Acting  on  his  suggestion  the 
association  appointed  the  following  committee  to  revise  the  course:  Hon. 
Henry  Raab,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  G.  R.  Shawhan, 
county  superintendent  of  Champaign  county;  Henry  Foster,  county  superin- 
tendent of  Livingston  County;  J.  M.  Piper,  county  superintendent  of  Ogle 
County,  and  A.  C.  Butler,  principal  of  TaylorviUe  Township  High  School 

This  committee  completed  the  revision  of  the  course  in  time  for  use  in 
the  annual  institutes  of  1894.  In  this  revision  the  plan  of  alternation  waB 
more  fully  worked  out  than  in  the  former  edition.  To  comply  with  the  law 
regarding  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  physiology 
was  outlined  for  the  different  years.  A  higher  course  of  two  years,  for 
country  and  village  schools,  was  outlined  in  detail  by  months.  An  excellent 
article  on  the  value  of  vocal  music  and  suggestions  for  teaching  the  same, 
prepared  by  State  Superintendent  Henry  Raab,  was  given  in  this  revision. 

An  important  step  in  advance  of  the  former  edition  was  the  publication 
of  an  outline  in  detail  by  months  of  observation  work  in  zoology,  botany  and 
physics;  prepared  by  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  at  that  time  of  the  Illinois  Normal 
University.  This  course  in  elementary  science  was  arranged  to  alternate, 
so  that  but  one  of  the  above  branches  was  to  be  taught  during  one  year. 
This  new  work  caused  many  teachers  to  give  more  or  less  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

This,  the  first  revision  of  the  State  Course  of  Study,  contained  96  pages 
fand  was  used  three  years,  from  1894  to  1897. 

* 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION   OF  STATE  COURSE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Section  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  in  December,  1895,  it  was  suggested  that  there 
should  be  a  standing  committee  on  State  Course  of  Study  to  revise  the 
course  from  time  to  time.  A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  with  the  under- 
standing that  of  the  first  committee  one-third  the  members  were  to  serve 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  and  in  future  members  were  to  be 
selected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  State  Superintendent  was  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

FIRST  STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  first  committee  consisted  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  G.  R.  Shawhan,  chosen  for  three  years;  Prof. 
James  Kirk,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  and  J.  M.  Piper, 
county  superintendent  of  Ogle  County,  chosen  for  two  years;  E.  W.  Cavins, 
of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  W.  R.  Hatfield,  county  superintendent 
of  Pike  County,  chosen  for  one  year. 

SECOND  GENERAL  REVISION  OF  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

During  1896,  the  committee  collected  material  preparatory  to  revising 
the  course  the  following  year. 

In  December,  1896,  the  County  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  chose  Dr.  John  W.  Cook,  at  that  time  president  of  the 
State  Normal  University,  a  member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hatfield 
was  relected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

In  1897,  this  committee  put  out  the  second  general  revision  of  the 
course.  In  this  edition  the  plan  of  alternation  was  not  only  worked  out 
more  definitely  in  seventh  and  eighth  years,  but  was  extended  down  to  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  work  of  the  primary  division  was  explained  much 
more  fully  than  in  former  editions,  and  part  of  the  work  for  the  lower  grades 
was  outlined  in  detail  by  months. 
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Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  value  of  a  variety  of  reading 
books,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  Course,  books  were 
freely  recommended  throughout  the  work. 

One  valuable  feature  of  this  revision  was  a  series  of  exercises  in  com- 
position writing  prepared  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Clark,  of  the  Uuniversity  of  Illinois, 
and  combined  with  the  outlines  in  grammar  for  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

The  course  in  civics  was  changed  from  a  study  of  the  mere  machinery 
of  government,  as  treated  in  the  former  edition,  to  the  study  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  which  bind  men  together  in  government,  and  included 
many  important  topics  pertaining  to  duties  in  citizenship. 

A  detailed  course  in  vocal  music  was  added;  also  a  series  of  lessons  in 
morals  and  manners.  Suggestive  high  school  courses  were  given,  also  a 
long  list  of  school  library  books  was  recommended. 

This  second  general  revision  of  the  State  Course  contained  148  pages, 
and  with  two  additions,  explained  below,  was  used  six  years,  from  1897  to 
1903.  More  than  a  year's  time  had  been  consumed  in  its  revision,  and  it 
was  considered  a  great  improvement  over  either  of  the  previous  editions. 

COURSE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  December,  1899,  a  resolution  was  passed  instructing 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  to  have  a  course  in  Agriculture 
prepared  and  inserted  in  the  State  Course.  Such  a  course  was  prepared  by 
Dean  Davenport  and  others  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  was  published  in  an  edition  of  the  course  put  out  in  time 
for  use  in  the  annual  institutes  of  1900. 

SECOND  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  AORICULTURE. 

In  1901  a  second  year's  work  in  Agriculture  was  added,  and  at  this  time 
it  was  decided  by  the  committee  to  begin  a  year  in  advance  to  make  a 
general  revision  of  the  course  in  time  for  it  to  be  used  in  the  summer 
institutes  of  1903. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  REPRESENTED  ON  COMMITTEE. 

In  December,  1900,  the  standing  committee  on  revision  of  the  State 
Course  was  enlarged  to  eleven  members.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of 
having  all  the  State  Normal  schools  represented  on  the  committee,  thereby 
keeping  these  teacher-training  schools  in  touch  with  the  State  Course  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  plan.  This  was  a  wise  movement,  and  raised  the 
State  Course  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  estimation  of  many  leading  educators. 

THIRD  GENERAL  REVISION  OP  STATE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

In  the  third  general  revision  of  the  State  Course,  made  in  1903,  all 
the  detailed  outlines  of  the  common  branches  were  changed  in  some 
particulars,  and  some  of  them  quite  radically. 

Two-  new  features  were  included  in  this  revision,  a  course  in  Household 
Arts  was  added  and  several  high  school  courses  were  carefully  worked  out 
on  the  principle  of  alternation  by  Prof.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  at  that  time 
high  school  visitor,  for  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  1903  revision  of  the  Course  contained  218  large,  closely  printed 
pages  and  was  used  four  years,  until  1907. 

POURTH  GENERAL  REVISION  OP  STATE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

The  fourth  general  revision  of  the  Illinois  State  Course  wlas  made  in 
1907. 

The  following  additions  to  the  Course  were  made  at  this  time:  Course 
in  Constructive  Work  for  primary  grades;  detailed  course  in  language  for 
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first  and  second  grades;  a  two-years'  High  School  Course,  outlined  by  months 
for  use  In  country  and  village  schools;  a  suggestive  three-years'  High  School 
Course  for  smaller  high  schools;  course  in  Manual  Training;  suggestions 
for  experiment  clubs.  This  edition  of  the  State  Course  contained  276  pages 
and  was  used  from  1907  to  1912. 

FIFTH  GENERAL  REVISION  OF  STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  fifth  general  revision  of  the  Illinois  Course  was  made  in  1912.  The 
following  additions  were  made:  Course  in  Nature-Study  for  primary  and 
intermediate  grades;  course  in  Manual  Training  for  intermediate  grades; 
course  in  Domestic  Science  for  the  grammar  grades.  A  fuller  application 
of  the  principle  of  correlation  was  attempted  than  in  any  former  edition  of 
the  Course.    It  contains  288  pages. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  general  revisions  W'ere  edited  by  County  Superin- 
tendent Charles  Mcintosh,  of  Piatt  County,  who  has  been  editor-in-charge  of 
the  State  Course  ever  since  Mr.  Shawhan  retired  in  1904.  Mr.  Mcintosh  has 
done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  last  two  editions  of  the  Course. 

COURSE   OF   STUDY   COMMITTEE   INCREASED   TO   THIRTEEN 

MEMBERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  in  December, 
1911^the  County  Superintendents'  Section  provided  that  hereafter  the  num- 
ber 01  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  State  Course  of  Study  should 
be  thirteen,  as  follows:  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  five  State  Normal  schools;  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  and  six  county 
superintendents. 

GREAT  CARE  IN  REVISING  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  COURSE. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  amount  of  time  and  thought 
that  is  given  to  the  revision  of  the  Illinois  State  Course  from  time  to  time. 

The  work  of  the  fifth  revision  was  in  progress  fifteen  months.  In 
beginning  a  carefully  arranged  list  of  questions,  asking  for  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  ot  the  Course,  was  sent  to  more  than  two  thousand  school 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  who  had  used  the  former  Course. 
The  replies  were  classified  and  turned  over  to  the  persons  who  revised  the 
ditTerent  parts  of  the  Course. 

In  addition  to  the  committee  of  thirteen  on  Course  of  Study  twenty- 
seven  persons  were  asked  to  assist  in  the  revision,  each  of  whom  was 
selected  because  of  special  fitness  for  doing  the  work  assigned  hii^i.  The 
actual  Work  of  revising  the  outlines  in  the  ditTerent  branches  was  in  progrress 
more  than  seven  months.  As  each  person  completed  the  revision  of  the 
part  assigned  him  typewritten  copies  were  made  and  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and'  after  revision  and  approval  the  work  was 
put  in  type  and  proof  sheets  submitted  to  the  Editor-in-Charge  for  final 
correction  before  being  published. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  Course  of  Study  Is: 
1.  To  furnish  a  detailed  outline  of  each  of  the  branches  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  of  the  State,  arranged  in  the  several  grades  in  accordance  with 
established  usage  and  approved  methods  of  instruction. 

2.  To  advance  the  pupil,  step  by  step,  through  his  school  course,  giving 
him  credit  for  the  work  as  completed,  thereby  lessening  the  evil  effects  of 
a  frequent  change  of  teachers. 

3.  To  furnish  the  basis  for  closer  and  more  effective  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  the  county. 
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4.  To  enable  parents  and  school  officers  to  know  what  the  schools  are 
attempting  to  do  for  the  children  and  thereby  secure  their  cooperation  and 
sympathy  in  the  Work. 

IMPROVEMENT  THROUGH  USE  OP  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

Through  the  use  of  the  Course  of  Study  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  common  schools: 

1.  The  school  year  has  been  lengthened  in  many  localities. 

2.  The  older  boys  and  girls  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
remain  until  the  close  in  order  to  complete  the  entire  course. 

3.  The  common  school  course  leads  the  pupil  up  to  the  high  school. 

4.  The  pernicious  custom  of  changing  teachers  twice  a  year  has  almost 
disappeared. 

5.  The  Course  of  Study  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  improving  the 
methods  of  instruction  of  thousands  of  teachers  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  attend  the  Normal  schools. 

THE  STATE  COURSE  EXERTS  A  POWERFUL  INPLUENCB. 

The  State  Course  has  become  so  well  established  and  Is  so  far  reaching 
in  its  influence  that  a  new  subject  of  study  or  an  improved  method  of  teach- 
ing  may  be  published  in  it,  and  in  a  few  months  thousands  of  teachers  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  pupils  of  the  State  will  go  to  work  earnestly  to  meet 
the  new  requirements.  For  this  reason  the  revision  of  the  Course  from 
time  to  time  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  care. 

REVISION  OP  THE  STATE  COURSE  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  for  the  State  Course  is  that  its 
most  ardent  supporters  know  that  it  is  not  perfect,  and  that  it  must  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changed  conditions  and  newer  ideas  in 
education. 

The  present  standing  committee  on  revision  of  the  State  Course  of 
Study  are: 

Hon.  F.  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

David  Felmley,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

L.  C.  Lord.  President  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

John  W.  Cook,  President  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

W.  C.  Bagley,  Director  School  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois. 

Cora  M.  Hamilton,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

H.  W.  Shryock,  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 

C.  H.  Root,  County  Superintendent  Grundy  County. 

George  W.  Brown.  County  Superintendent  Edgar  County. 

W.  A.  Hough,  County  Superintendent  St.  Clair  County. 

Cyrus  Grove,  County  Superintendent  Stephenson  County. 

R.  C.  Moore,  County  Superintendent  Macoupin  County. 

Charles  Mcintosh,  County  Superintendent  Piatt  County. 

With  a  standing  committee  of  prominent  educators  in  charge  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  State  Course  will  be  kept  up-to-date,  and 
will  continue  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  the  most  complete 
and  best  course  ever  issued  for  the  schools  of  any  state. 


(The  following  statement  of  appreciation  written  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  appeared  in  the  Educational  Press  Bulletin  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Parker's  death  and  is  reprinted  here.) 

C.  M.  PARKER,  AN  APPRECIATION. 

He  was  practical.  No  doubt  he  dreamed  and  saw  visions  in  education, 
but  he  dreamed  with  his  eyes  open  and  all  his  visions  sprang  from  and 
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were  a  part  of  the  day's  work.    His  theory  was  a  definite  aim  and  plan  of 
work;  his  work  was  an  expression  of  his  theory. 

No  one  would  call  him  an  educational  reformer.  He  lacked  the  big 
acclaim,  the  big  voice  and  the  big  word.  Yet  ever  thing  he  touched  grew 
bigger  and  better.  His  method  was  quiet,  simple  and  direct  He  wrote 
no  prospectuses,  no  introductions,  no  forewords.  He  began  with  the  be-, 
ginning  of  a  matter  and  closed  with  the  ending. 

He  knew  that  the  educational  heaven  was  not  reached  by  a  single  bound; 
that  every  teacher  must  climb  to  its  summit  round  by  round.  There  was 
need  of  a  ladder  whose  near  end  should  rest  upon  the  plain,  solid  earth. 
He  did  his  part  in  making  that  ladder  and  in  fixing  it  firmly  for  unsteady 
and  inexperienced  feet. 

No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  he  that  the  big  day's  work  in  the  public 
schools  was  done  by  the  plain  teacher.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  that  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  educational  matter  depended  upon  the  way  she  did 
th^t  day's  work.  No  one  did  more  than  he  to  strengthen  her  hands  for 
the  doing  of  that  day's  work.  He  had  learned  the  lesson  that  there  was 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  a  foolish  virgin  to  get  oil  for  her  lamp 
after  the  bridegroom  was  announced.  That  bridegroom,  he  knew,  would  ap- 
pear in  every  schoolroom  every  time  a  teacher  called  a  class.  He  not  only 
filled  the  teacher  with  a  desire  for  light  but  he  helped  her  to  fill  her  lamp 
with  the  stuff  that  made  the  light. 

He  formulated  no  new  theories  in  education  nor  wrote  new  books  to  re- 
state old  ones.  He  rejoiced  that  others  could  and  would  do  all  that.  In 
fact,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  wrote  or  spoke  on  an  educational  topic.  He  worked 
through  others.  His  thought  dropped  from  another's  pen.  His  ideas  took 
form  above  another's  name.  Yet  all  the  while  he  thought  and  planned  and 
worked.  He  thought,  and  the  School  News  opened  in  the  hands  of  ten  thou- 
sand working  teachers.  He  planned,  and  a  new  course  of  study  arose  out 
of  the  old.  He  worked,  and  the  children  in  a  thousand  schools  were  better 
taught. 

He  saw  clearly  the  near  end  of  the  educational  heaven  and  gave  the  full 
measure  of  his  big  thought  and  life  to  the  great,  cause  by  helping  the 
teacher  to  do,  in  a  bigger  and  better  way,  her  day's  work. 


THE  STATE  NOEMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

(John  W.  Cook.) 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  include  within  the  necessary  limits  placed 
upon  this  monograph  anything  approaching  a  Just  history  of  the  State 
Normal  schools  of  Illinois.  Such  a  record  should  show  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  came  Into  existence,  the  ends  which  they  have  endeavored 
to  realize,  the  success  which  has  attended  these  efforts,  and  to  whom  the 
commonwealth  is  indebted  for  tne  notable  contribution  which  these  Insti- 
tutions have  made  to  the  social  welfare.  The  rise  and  development  of  the 
Normal  school  idea  in  the  State  can  be  shown  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy  and  clearness.  The  ends  which  they  have  attempted  to  realize 
and  the  success  that  has  attended  their  efforts  can  also  be  set  forth  In  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner.  When  the  historian  tries  to  do  adequate  Justice 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  won  for  these  schools  whatever  of  praise 
is  properly  their  due,  he  recognizes  the  impossibility  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment. Even  though  many  timefa  the  space  alotted  to  the  study  were  avail- 
able It  would  still  be  inadequate  to  record  the  faithful  services  of  scores  of 
those  without  whose  aid  the  whole  Normal  school  movement  would  have 
been  the  sorriest  of  failures.  A  simple  catalogue  of  their  names  would  fill 
a  large  space.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  following  pages  may  mark 
out  for  those  who  may  care  to  read  them  the  main  lines  along  which  these 
institutions  have  moved  in  working  out  their  problems. 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  there  will  be  anything  approaching  uni- 
formity of  method.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  really  no  such  an 
existence  as  a  Normal  school.     Obviously  there  are  Normal   schools  and 
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while  they  have  certain  common  characteristics  they  differ  widely  in  details 
of  organization  and  methods  of  management.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  agencies  established  by  the  separate  states  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  people,  and  local  con- 
ditions must  be  regarded  in  the  determination  of  their  policies.  Any 
attempt  to  standardize  the  Normal  schools  in  a  state  having  such  economic, 
social,  and  educational  differences  as  mark  off  from  each  other  southern, 
central  and  Northern  Illinois  would  be  disastrous  to  the  degree  that  it  was 
successful. 

Normal  schools  are  now  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  public  education.  There  are  no  adequate  facilities  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  such  numbers  as  are  demanded,  outside  the 
public  Normal  schools.  To  attempt  to  conduct  the  public  schools  without 
trained  teachers  is  to  be  deliberately  guilty  of  mid-summer  madness.  Every 
consideration  of  Justice  to  the  children  and  of  even  ordinary  economy  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs  cries  out  against  it.  But  there  was  a  time,  and 
it  lies  within  the  near  past,  when  such  statements  as  these  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  people  In  general,  but  of  those  alone  who  saw  the  wretched 
waste  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  what 
constitutes  good  teaching.  It  is  to  this  group  of  clear-sighted  social  leaders 
that  the  Normal  school  owes  its  existence,  and  it  is  to  them  that  society 
owes  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude.  To  trace  their  influence  and  to  record 
something  of  their  achievements  is  the  purpose  of  this  monograph. 

Professor  Qordy's  report  on  the  "Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Normal  School 
Idea  in  the  United  States,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  easily 
available  for  the  uses  of  the  student  of  the  history  of  teachers*  seminaries 
in  this  country.  It  is  here  assumed  as  a  background.  The  main  part  of 
its  material  was  obtained  from  the  incomparable  "Journal  of  Education," 
that  imperishable  monument  that  celebrMes  the  tireless  industry  and  the 
educational  enthusiasm  of  Henry  Barnard.  The  conception  of  a  Normal 
school,  as  distinct  from  a  department  in  another  institution  of  some  sort,  is 
a  New  England  idea.  It  was  Massachusetts  that  took  the  lead  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  schools  from  the  low  estate  to  which  New  York  has  assigned 
them  to  an  autonomous  and  independent  life.  The  opening  of  the  first 
State  Normal  school,  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  with  Cyrus  Pierce  and  his  little 
group  of  girls,  is  a  twice-told  tale.  It  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Horace 
Mann's  voice  was  heard  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  Bay  State  and 
Inspired  in  other  hearts  a  desire  to  follow  his  splendid  lead.  It  certainly 
found  an  echo  in  Illinois. 

At  this  writing  there  are  in  the  State  five  State  Normal  schools  and  one 
thoroughly  equipped  city  Normal  school.  A  few  other  cities  have  done 
sometning  in  the  way  of  preparing  their  own  teachers  but  Chicago  is  alone 
in  the  accomplishment  of  anything  elaborate  in  that  direction.  Its  Normal 
College  is  an  evolution  u£  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  and  has  played 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  educational  history  of  Illinois  that  its  story  is 
well  worth  being  told  in  fuller  detail  than  is  here  possible.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  modest  volume  to  deal  with  these  six  schools. 

The  first  Normal  school  in  Illinois,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  first 
Normal  school  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  February,  1857.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  was  but 
eighteen  years  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  school  at  Lexington,  Mass. 
There  were  but  few  schools  of  this  character  In  the  country.  Little  was 
known  of  their  work.  In  what  particular  way  they  were  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education  was  unknown  to  the  generality  of  men  and  women.  All 
of  the  available  pedagogical  literature  in  the  English  language  could  have 
been  accommodated  on  a  6-foot  shelf.  It  was  the  commonest  of  ideas  that 
to  be  a  scholar  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  teacher.  It  was  conceded  that 
the  teacher  should  be  somewhat  in  the  lead  of  his  pupil  in  intellectual 
attainments  but  the  necessary  superiority  was  not  regarded  as  very  great 
Moreover,  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  small.     There  was  a  free  school 
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law  in  operation  but  it  was  only  two  years  old.  Either  there  must  have 
been  a  strong  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  professional  preparation 
of  teachers  or  there  was  some  circumstance  which  even  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  group  could  take  advantage  of  to  push  to  a  successful  issue  an 
enterprise  of  which  so  little  was  known.  The  first  possibility  may  be  dis- 
missed with  a  word;  there  was  no  such  concensus  of  opinion.  Instead, 
there  was  an  available  fund  at  hand  that  was  ample,  small  as  it  was,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  infant  institution  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that 
Illinois  owes  whatever  of  renown  attaches  to  the  fact  of  her  pioneer  achieve- 
ment in  this  direction. 

Illinois  became  a  State  in  1818.  The  enabling  act  for  its  admission 
contained  a  provision  that  the  5  per  cent  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands  lying  within  the  State  should  be  devoted  to  the  building  of 
roads  and  canals.  Through  the  activity  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  the  terri- 
torial delegate,  the  bill  was  amended  so  that  but  two-fifths  of  this  fund 
should  be  so  appropriated,  the  remaining  three-fifths,  one-sixth  excepted, 
being  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  popular  education.  This  one-sixth 
exception  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  endowment  of  a  college;  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  known  as  the  College  Fund.  In  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act 
directing  the  Secretary  of '  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
3  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  lying  within  the 
State  and  remaining  unsold  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1819.  This  fund 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  Five-sixths  of  it  became  a  common  school 
fund  and  the  remaining  one-sixth  was  set  aside  as  a  college  fund.  As  the 
money  for  this  fund  was  received  from  the  General  Government  it  was 
turned  into  the  State  treasury  to  meet  current  expenses,  but  with  the 
explicit  understanding  that  it  was  to  become  an  obligation  of  the  State 
and  was  to  bear  6  per  cent  interest,  the  fund  and  its  accumulated  interest 
to  be  appropriated  in  due  time  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  aside. 

A  second  fund  was  known  as  the  Seminary  Fund.  It  originated  in  the 
following  manner:  In  1804  congress  established  three  land  offices  in  the 
Indiana  territory,  one  at  Detroit,  one  at  Vincennes,  and  one  at  Kaskaskia. 
In  accordance  with  a  previous  act — ^March  26,  1804 — ^the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  directed  to  locate  in  each  district  one  entire  township  for  the 
use  of  a  seminary  learning.  That  located  for  Illinois  was  in  what  Is  now 
Fayette  County.  The  enabling  act  gave,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
reserved,  an  entire  township  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning  and 
vested  the  title  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be  appro- 
priated solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  Legislature.  The  College 
and  Seminary  Fund,  of  which  we  are  to  hear  much  about  later  consisted 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  "one-sixth  excepted"  and  the  returns  from  the  sale 
of  these  two  townships. 

,  In  1823  the  Legislature  memorialized  the  president  to  be  permitted  to 
locate  the  second  township  by  sections  or  groups  of  sections,  instead  of 
locating  an  entire  township  in  one  locality.  This  privilege  was  granted. 
In  1829,  the  Legislature,  by  memorial  to  Congress,  asked  leave  to  surrender 
the  Fayette  County  township  and  to  select  lands  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the 
located  land  was  found  to  be  very  poor.  This  request  was  granted  by  an 
act  passed  March  2,  1831.  Under  this  beneficent  arrangement  good  lands 
were  secured. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1829,  the  Auditor  was  required 
to  advertise  the  seminary  lands,  which  had  been  selected  up  to  that  date, 
except  such  as  might  be  leased,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash,  at  the  Statehouse,  in  Vandalia.  The  only  limitation  upon  the  sale 
was  the  requirement  that  these  lands  should  bring  at  least  |1.25  an  acre. 
If  there  should  not  be  a  sufliclent  number  of  purchasers  at  the  public  sale 
they  were  to  be  sold  at  private  sale  and  were  also  made  subject  to  pre- 
emption. The  Governor  and  three  others  of  the  State  officers  were  made 
commissioners  of  the  fund  and  were  authorized  to  invest  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  in  stocks  or  funds.  At  the  same  session  an  additional  act  was 
passed  which  authorized  the  Governor  to  borrow  this  fund  on  behalf  of  the 
State  at  6  per  cent  per  annum,  the  interest  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 
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In  1831,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  the  lands  that 
had  been  selected  in  lieu  of  the  Fayette  County  township  on  the  same 
terms  as  above.  All  but  four  and  a  half  townships  were  sold,  the  proceeds 
aggregating  but  |55,000.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  gravest  of  mistakes. 
It  was  a  political  move  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  which  sacrificed  this 
splendid  endowment  instead  of  voting  sufficient  taxes  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  State  government.  If  the  lands  could  have  been  held  until  the 
act  was  passed  that  established  the  normal  school  the  proceeds  would  have 
endowed  that  institution  most  generously  for  the  time.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  if  such  a  policy  had  been  adopted  the  Normal  school  might  not  have 
been  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize,  as  the  fund  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  give  a  university  a  generous  start.  The  four  and  a  half  sec- 
tions that  remained  unsold  were,  in  1861,  given  to  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
College,  at  Irvington,  Washington  County,  by  act  of  the  Legislature.  Some- 
thing may  be  learned  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at  that  time  for  they  brought 
$58,000.  Through  gross  mismanagement  this  fund  was  wasted  and  little 
ever  came  of  it,  notwithstanding  a  suit  to  recover  it  When  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  was  established  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  in  1857, 
the  interest  on  the  College  and  Seminary  Fund  was  appropriated  for  its 
support  It  then  amounted  to  approximately  ten  thousand  dollars  annually, 
la  1861  there  was  an  addition  to  the  fund  by  an  appropriation  of  pre- 
viously accrued  interest  that  brought  up  the  annual  income  some  two  thou- 
sand dollars  and  in  1873  a  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  fund  that  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  was  corrected  and  the  income  was  then  in- 
creased from  this  source  to  about  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
annually. 

And  now  the  story  is  to  be  told  as  to  how  the  great  deed  was  accom- 
pushed  in  1857. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  no  existing  public  sentiment  that  de- 
manded a  Normal  school  in  1857.  In  fact  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
free  schools  was  so  slow  in  its  development  that,  as  has  been  said,  the  law 
establishing  such  a  system  was  not  enacted  until  1855.  Schools  were  main- 
tained through  the  intervening  years  by  hook  or  crook,  but  they  were  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  free  schools.  The  seeming  indifference  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  popular  education  can  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Constituiion  of  1818  had  no  word  for  education.  The  omission  seems  out  of 
harmony  with  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  Ordinance  of  1887  with  regard 
to  its  supreme  importance.  The  Legislature  was  accorded  powers  that 
might  atone  for  the  neglect  of  the  constitution  makers,  but  these  powers 
were  not  likely  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  public  sentiment. 
The  first  Legislature  assembled  at  historic  Kaskaskia  on  the  fifth  day  of 
October,  1818.  There  were  thirteen  senators  and  twenty-seven  representa- 
tives. Shadrach  Bond,  the  first  governor,  struck  an  educational  key  note 
in  his  message,  declaring  that  "it  is  our  imperious  duty,  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  which  we  are  amenable  to  God  and  to  our  country,  to  watch 
over  this  interesting  subject."  There  was  no  response  to  their  "imperious 
duty'*  on  the  part  of  the  members,  however,  so  far  as  the  session  laws  may 
be  relied  upon  for  evidence.  If  parents  desired  education  for  their  children 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  It  in  the  home  or  secure  it  by  an  appeal  to 
private  enterprise. 

Children  continued  to  appear  despite  the  neglect  of  legislative  bodies 
to  provide  for  their  education.  Enterprising  individuals  attempted  to  sup- 
ply the  need  of  some  sort  of  instruction  and  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
charters  to  establish  academies.  These  were  freely  granted  and  thus  It 
was  that  the  torch  of  learning  was  kept  ablaze  here  and  there  for  those 
who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  young. 

The  second  Legislature  did  nothing  of  consequence  that  relates  to  our 
theme,  nor  was  anything  of  importance  accomplished  until  1825.  It  la  to 
the  honor  of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  that  it  enacted  a  free  school 
law  that  for  the  time  must  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  remarkable. 
If  it  had  been  permitted  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  the  educational 
history  of  Illinois  would  have  been  very  different  from  the  one  that  is 
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recorded.  It  was  doomed  to  an  early  repeal  and  thirty  years  were  to 
pass  before  the  principle  which  inspired  it  was  again  employed  in  the 
enactment  of  a  free  school  law.  In  1855  the  present  system  had  its  begin- 
ning. It  has  had  many  triumphs  and  also  many  defeats*  but  at  last  it  has 
come  into  its  own  in  some  fair  degree  and  is  on  the  way  to  large  improve- 
ments in  the  near  future. 

During  the  period  following  the  establishing  of  the  funds  that  have 
been  described  their  existence  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  State.*  There  was  not  an  existing  private 
institution  of  higher  culture — and  there  were  several  that  were  entitled  to 
such  a  designation — but  dreamed  of  the  inexpressible  relief  that  would  be 
experienced  if  in  some  fashion  it  should  become  the  blessed  recipient  of  the 
coveted  interest.  A  cleavage  among  the  school  masters  left  upon  one  side 
a  group  favorable  to  such  a  disposition  of  the  Income  from  the  fund  as 
would  bring  relief  to  the  existing  colleges,  and  on  the  other  side  a  larger 
or  at  least  a  more  influential  group  that  would  not  abide  such  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  idea  of  a  State  institution  as  would  be  involved  in  its  absorp- 
tion by  the  denominational  schools.  We  shall  discover  who  these  men 
were  as  we  proceed. 

There  was  still  another  cleavage  in  one  of  these  groups  and  it  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  further  jeopardize  the  plan  for  a  State  Institution. 
On  one  hand  there  was  a  demand  for  an  industrial  university  in  which 
there  should  be  a  coordinate  training  of  hand  and  brain,  and  in  which  the 
ideals  of  labor  and  learning  should  be  happily  conjoined.  That  there  were 
prophets  in  those  days  can  be  more  easily  appreciated  if  it  is  understood 
that  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  three  Score  years  ago,  and  that 
the  conception  so  warmly  espoused  and  so  persistently  urged  is  but  now  be- 
coming one  of  the  accepted  axioms  of  a  modern  education.  Opposed  to  this 
group  was  another  to  whom  the  idea  of  the  Normal  school  furnished  the 
only  solution  of  the  main  educational  difficulty.  Here  and  there  voices  had 
been  heard  urging  the  indispensableness  of  such  an  institution.  Massa- 
chusetts had  made  a  start  in  1839  at  Lexington  and  Barre.  Later  other 
schools  of  the  same  character  had  been  added.  Horace  Mann  had  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  brilliant  protagonist  of  the  Normal  school  movement.  His 
splendid  abilities  and  his  quenchless  ardor  had  flred  the  hearts  of  a  few 
leaders  in  the  field  of  elementary  education.  He  was  at  once 'a  poet  and  a 
prophet,  had  turned  his  back  upon  political  preferment  that  waited  to 
shower  its  honors  upon  him  and  had  resisted  the  glittering  enticements  of 
a  great  business  career  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  commanding 
talents  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  the  people.  Some  of  his  followers 
were  in  Illinois  and  were  working  as  ardently  for  the  establishing  of  a 
Normal  school  here  as  he  had  done  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1834,  an  educational  convention  met  in  Vandalia,  then  the  capital  of 
the  State.  This  meeting  occurred  in  December,  just  previous  to  the  bien- 
nial meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted 
in  which  there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  interest  on  the  College  and  Semi- 
nary Fund  could  be  wisely  used  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  Some  two  months  later,  Senator  William  J.  Gate- 
wood,  from  Gallatin  County,  introduced  a  bill  which  not  only  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  schools  throughout  the  State,  but 
also  for  a  system  of  county  seminaries  whose  main  purpose  should  be  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  This  was  the  first  suggestion  in  Illinois  of  the 
county  Normal  school.  This  bill  failed  to  pass  but  a  similar  bill  embody- 
ing the  latter  idea  became  a  law  many  years  later.  Two  years  after,  the 
honorable  senator  made  a  second  effort  of  the  same  character  but  was  again 
unsuccessful.  He  should  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  friends  of  popular 
education  throughout  the  State. 

In  1837  Rev.  John  P.  Brooks  attempted  to  conduct  a  school  for  teachers 
at  Waverly,  in  Morgan  County,  but  the  patronage  did  not  warrant  its  con- 
tinuance there,  so  he  removed  it  to  Springfield  where  it  met  with  a  modest 
success  for  several  years. 
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John  S.  Wright,  of  Chicago,  the  founder  of  that  sterling  paper.  The 
Prairie  Farmer,  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  persistent 
of  the  advocates  of  Normal  schools  in  Illinois.  As  early  as  1842  he  pub- 
lished' an  editorial  in  the  Union  Agriculturist  in  which  he  pleads  with  the 
utmost  earnestness  for  the  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  the 
matter  of  an  improved  teaching  force,  and  urges  upon  the  people  the 
necessity  of  a  teachers'  seminary.  He  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  so  far  as  making  any  impression  upon  the  General  Assembly 
was  concerned. 

Mr.  Wright  was  a  tireless  worker  in  the  interests  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  in  1844  he  called  an  educational  convention  that  met  in  Peoria. 
Here  Rev.  D.  J.  Pickney,  of  Mt.  Morris,  offered  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  and  that  proposed  the  New  York  plan  of  training  teachers,  as  the 
Massachusetts  plan  of  a  separate  Institution  seemed  to  be  making  no  head- 
way. It  may  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1827  New  York 
had  endeavored  to  meet  the  necessity  for  trained  teachers  by  adding 
pedagogical  departments  to  existing  institutions. 

Here  is  Mr.  Pinkney's  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  the  Interest  on  the 
College  and  Seminary  Funds  in  the  possession  of  the  State  ought  to  be 
applied  to  those  seminaries  in  the  State  that  will  establish  a  teachers'  de- 
partment, to  be  distributed  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  instructed 
and  rendered  competent  for  the  discharge  of  a  teacher's  duty;  reports  of 
the  teachers  so  instructed  to  be  made  by  the  principals  of  the  several  in- 
stitutions. 

In  1847  the  matter  of  establishing  a  Normal  school  came  up  again, 
and  this  time  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The 
committee  on  school  lands  and  education  was  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  such  an  institution,  to  be  maintained  by  the 
income  from  the  College  and  Seminary  Funds  and  also  from  the  school 
fund.    As  usual  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847  contained  one  man  who  was 
devoted  to  education.  He  had  received  his  inspiration  from  the  immortal 
Pestalozzl,  whose  school,  in  Switzerland,  he  had  attended,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  teaching.  His  name  was  George 
Bunsen.  Like  many  of  his  German  compatriots  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  native  country  because  of  his  pernicious  activity  as  a  political  liberal. 
He  had  been  a  teacher  for  several  years  and  continued  in  the  same  calling 
after  coming  to  this  country,  alternating  his  teaching  work  with  agricul- 
ture. Nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  most  cordially 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Normal  school,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  have  the 
State  engage  In  any  half-hearted  way  in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  He 
introduced  into  the  convention  a  series  of  resolutions  to  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education.  These  resolutions  proposed  the  incorporation 
into  the  organic  law  of  the  State  of  a  scheme  of  professional  training  for 
teachers.  This  plan  in  brief  was  as  follows:  The  State  was  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  school  districts,  at  the  center  of  each  of  which  was  to  be 
located  a  seminary  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The  head  of  the  in- 
stitution was  to  be  selected  because  of  his  especial  fitness  for  the  position, 
but  no  clergyman  was  to  be  eligible.  Each  of  these  directors  was  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the  seminary  was  lo- 
cated. In  addition  to  his  duties  as  director  he  was  to  examine  all  teachers 
desiring  employment  in  the  district  and  to  supervise  the  management  of  all 
schools.  He  was  to  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to 
make  his  scheme  practically  effective.  If  the  shade  of  the  good  George 
Bunsen  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  Illinois  experiences  he  may  find  some 
consolation  in  our  latest  legislation  with  regard  to  teachers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  his  ideas  were  regarded  as  far  too  visionary  to  merit 
serious  attention.  The  Constitution  of  1848  omitted  all  mention  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  soon  to  be  cast  into  the  ecrap  heap  from  which.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  have  been  taken. 
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The  idea  of  the  Normal  school  was  in  the  air,  however,  and  Was  a  sub- 
ject of  frequent  mention.  The  secretaries  of  State,  In  their  ex  offlcio  capacity 
of  superintendents  of  public  Instruction,  made  mention  of  it  in  their  biennial 
reports.  Teachers'  conventions  adopted  resolutions  favoring  It,  and  in  1861, 
Senator  Cloud,  of  Morgan  County,  introduced  a  bill  so  unique  in  its  pro- 
vision as  to  make  it  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention.  The  title  of 
the  bill  was  as  follows:  "A  bill  for  an  Act  organizing  a  State  University 
for  the  benefit  of  popular  education  and  for  distributing  the  Income  of  the 
college  and  seminary  fund."  It  provided  for  a  governing  body  consisting  of 
the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  presidents  of  the  colleges 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  They  were  to  constitute  "the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Illinois."  An  examination  of  the 
bill  discloses  the  purpose  of  the  maker.  It  was  a  renewlal  of  the  effort  to 
divide  the  income  from  the  two  funds  so  frequently  mentioned  among  the 
colleges  of  the  State.  Each  institution  eligible  to  participation — only  reg- 
ularly chartered  colleges  with  four-year  courses  and  at  least  a  president 
and  two  additional  professors,  a  library  and  apparatus  were  eligible — in  the 
income  from  the  funds  must  instruct  gratuitously  one  pupil  from  each  county 
in  the  State,  or,  in  the  failure  of  such  pupils  to  apply  for  instruction,  an 
equal  number  may  be  received  from  anywhere.  Metes  and  bounds  were 
designated  so  that  the  participating  colleges  should  be  protected  and  the 
original  purpose  of  the  funds  carried  out.  The  "regents"  were  to  perform 
a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  University  of  London.  They  w'ere  to  have 
general  control  of  the  distribution  of  the  fund  and  were  also  to  have 
authority  to  conduct  examinations  and  grant  academic  degrees.  All  candi- 
dates for  instruction  were  to  give  an  approved  bond  obligating  themselves 
to  teach  for  a  certain  time  In  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In  the  event 
of  their  failure  to  fulfill  their  obligations  they  were  to  pay  to  the  college 
attended  a  specified  tuition  and  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  the  same  for 
the  time  elapsing  since  leaving  the  school.  It  is  clear  that  the  scheme  had 
been  carefully  elaborated,  but  It  failed  to  win  the  approval  of  the  lawmakers 
of  the  House,  although  it  passed  the  Senate.  This  was  a  narrow'  escape 
from  an  overwhelming  defeat  by  the  friends  of  the  Normal  school. 

One  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  this  bill  wlas  under  examination 
when  the  bill  that  was  finally  successful  was  prepared.  The  resemblance 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  In  certain  sections  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  any 
other  explanation.  Although  it  failed  to  pass  it  served  to  keep  the  subject 
before  the  public  mind,  and  thus  aided  in  the  formation  of  that  opinion 
which  six  years  later  induced  the  Legislature  to  take  definite  action.  The 
features  of  the  bill  clearly  indicate  who  were  behind  it,  and  also  show 
how  vigorously  the  college  men  were  working  their  case  In  their  effort  to 
get  possession  of  the  coveted  fund. 

And  now  the  historic  struggle  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  Buell  Institute 
and  Agricultural  Society,  organized  in  Putnam  County  in  1846,  and  still  in 
existence  forty  years  later,  at  its  fair  in  September,  1851,  agreed  to  hold  a 
farmers'  convention  at  Granville  on  the  18th  day  of  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  institute  was  Professor  J.  B. 
Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  who,  in  1833  had  come  into  the  "Illinois  Country" 
as  a  professor  in  the  new  college  at  that  place.  He  was  invited  to  attend 
this  convention  which  Was  the  first  of  five  conventions  held  from  1851  to 
1855  the  special  interest  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. Professor  Turner  was  to  occupy  a  very  large  place  in  the  Normal 
school  movement  and  even  a  larger  place  in  the  founding  of  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

He  sharply  attacked  the  bill  presented  by  the  college  men  and  clearly 
indicated  the  inevitable  war  of  denominations  that  would  certainly  follow 
if  such  a  measure  were  successful.  He  also  saw  in  the  scheme  a  complete 
miscarriage  of  the  Normal  school  idea.  As  he  expressed  it,  it  would  be  the 
attaching  of  "a  Normal  canoe  to  their  college  vessel"  and  with  certain 
disaster  to  the  canoe.  He  presented  to  the  convention  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  a  State  industrial  university  to  whose  support  the  fund  so 
eagerly  sought  should  be  devoted.    An  Industrial  League  was  organized  to 
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further  the  interests  of  his  plan.  It  coquetted  with  the  Normal  contingent 
by  proposing  to  make  the  Normal  school  a  department  of  the  university. 
The  league  was  willing  to  use  the  seminary  fund  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  that  department.  It  actively  engaged  In  the  propaganda  for 
the  two  succeeding  years  and  thus  aided  most  significantly  in  preparing  for 
the  final  event.  This  new  development  thus  Introduced  a  third  competitor 
for  the  prize  and  thus  made  out  of  the  struggle  a  triangular  fight,  in  which 
the  parties  were  the  college  people,  who  were  willing  to  make  a  small  place 
for  the  Normal  department,  the  industrial  university  i>eople,  who  were 
willing  to  concede  a  larger  place  for  the  Normal  idea  and  the  Normal  school 
forces,  who  were  unwilling  to  consent  to  any  proposition  but  that  of  an 
independent  institution,  endowed  by  the  income  from  both  the  college  and 
the  seminary  funds.  This  was  the  lineup  in  December,  1853,  when  the  State 
Teachers'  Institute,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  State  Teachers'  Association, 
was  organized. 

This  was  a  memorable  event  in  educational  annals.  It  furnished  a 
rallying  point  for  the  capable  men  who  were  shaping  affairs  and  moving 
irresistibly  to  great  consummations.  They  were  to  be  very  influential  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  Free  School  Law  of  1855.  They  were  to  be 
quite  a  determining  factor  in  introducing  into  that  law  the  provision  for 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Especially  were  they  to  be  the 
promoters  of  the  Normal  school  movement  with  which  they  thoroughly 
identified  themselves  and  which  they  eventually  carried  to  a  triumphant 
conclusion. 

At  first  the  common  school  teachers  had  little  voice.  By  the  second 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Peoria  in  1854,  the  educational  complexion  had 
materially  changed,  for  a  few  men  of  tireless  energy  and  great  ability  became 
the  commanding  spirits  of  the  convention.  Prominent  among  them  were 
Newton  Bateman,  to  become  in  later  years  a  great  State  Superintendent; 
O.  C.  Blackmer,  afterward  to  be  a  conspicuous  creature  in  Chicago;  Charles 
E.  Hovey,  a  recent  importation  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  master  of  diplo- 
macy; the  inimitable  B.  O.  Roots,  to  be  known  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  the  other  as  "Father  Roots,  of  Egypt."  Of  course,  there  were  others; 
there  always  are.  At  this  meeting  there  was  an  unmistakable  indication 
that  the  tide  was  turning  toward  the  contention  of  the  Normal  school  group, 
for  all  opposing  propositions  were  voted  down. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  Springfield,  and  the 
Normal  school  sentiment  was  evidently  in  the  lead,  for  Mr.  Hovey,  one  of 
the  most  capable  and  enthusiastic  of  its  advocates,  was  elected  president. 
The  university  movement  was  vigorously  opposed  on  the  plea  that  the 
commanding  themes  w'ere  the  common  schools  and  the  Normal  school. 
There  was  also  a  new  school  journal.  The  Illinois  Teacher,  launched  on  the 
uncertain  sea  of  educational  fortune  and  Mr.  Hovey  was  made  its  editor. 
A  school  board  of  education  was  created  by  the  association,  ai^d  its  members 
were  preponderatingly  Normal  school  men.  A  State  agent,  one  Simeon 
Wright,  was  employed  to  do  missionary  work  throughout  the  State  and  he 
was  of  the  same  sort.  Chicago  had  attached  a  Normal  department  to  its 
new  high  school  and  that  helped  the  cause.  The  man  who  came  to  take 
charge  of  it  was  a  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  product,  Ira  Moore,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  again.  A  year  later  the  city  of  Chicago  sought  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  returned  with  another  Normal  school 
man,  William  H.  Wells,  the  principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School.  All 
of  these  things  helped  to  promote  the  movement. 

Meanwhile  the  1856  meeting  of  the  association  was  coming  on.  It  was 
held  in  Chicago.  The  distinguished  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was 
there  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  adequate 
preparation  of  its  teachers.  Mr.  Wells  discussed  teaching  as  a  scientific 
procedure.  The  following  resolution  was  Introduced  and  vigorously  dis- 
cussed: 

That  the  educational  interests  of  Illinois  demand  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School  for  the  education  of  teachers;  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  board  of  education,  we  therefore  recommend  an  appro- 
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priation  by  the  next  Legislature  of  a  sufficient  sum  annually  for  the  next 
five  years  to  support  such  a  seminary  of  learning. 

Of  course  this  resolution  evoked  a  lively  discussion.  At  last  the  long 
contest  had  come  to  a  direct  issue.  The  passage  of  the  resolution  could  not 
but  have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  Legislature,  for  the 
men  v^ho  were  engaged  in  the  movement  were  influential  and  tireless.  What- 
ever may  have'  been  true  of  the  chances  of  the  resolution  at  the  opening  of 
the  debate,  there  was  no  question  of  the  outcome  when  Newton  Bateman 
arose  and  read  a  letter  written  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  by  the 
"noblest  Roman  of  them  all/'  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner.  He  had  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Industrial  League.  He  had  clung  to  his  idea  of  coupling  the 
Normal  school  and  an  agricultural  school,  believing  that  the  latter  would 
appeal  so  profoundly  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  people  as  to  secure 
the  highest  success  for  the  institution.  But  he  was  now  satisfied  that  the 
Normal  school  people  had  developed  the  wiser  plan,  and  after  stating  the 
grounds  for  his  contention  he  closed  with  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  high  time,  my  friends,  that  you  had  your  Normal  school,  whether 
we  ever  get  an  agricultural  department  to  it  or  not  Let  us  all  take  hold 
together  and  obtain  it,  in  such  form  as  you  may,  on  the  whole,  think  best'* 

When  Professor  Turner  came  over,  his  friends  followed.  The  Normal 
school  fight  was  practically  won,  so  far  as  the  educational  people  were  con- 
cerned. As  Mr.  W.  L.  Pillsbury  remarks,  in  his  interesting  description  <tf 
the  memorable  struggle,  "Without  this,  success  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  concession  was  generous,  too,  for  it  gave  over  to  the  Normal  school  not 
only  the  Seminary  Fund,  to  which  it  could  lay  a  good  claim,  but  the  College 
Fund,  which  the  university  men  might  with  Justice  have  insisted  should  be 
left  unappropriated  until  such  time  as  they  could  secure  a  charter;  and 
this  was  done  at  a  time  when,  as  yet,  it  was  not  clear  that  any  endowment 
could  be  secured  by  them  from  Congress."  The  association  at  once  appointed 
a  committee  to  secure  the  desired  legislation.  It  consisted  of  Simeon  Wright 
who  had  been  acting  as  agent  for  the  association,  Charles  E.  Hovey,  who  had 
been  brought  out  from  Massachusetts  a  few  years  before  to  take  charge  of  a 
private  school  in  Peoria,  and  Daniel  Wilkins,  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  McLean  County.  These  are  very  familiar  names  to  many  yet 
living,  although  to  the  present  generation  they  have  slight  significance. 

There  was  then  living,  in  the  town  of  ShelbjrviUe,  a  lawyer  who  was 
warmly  interested  in  the  plans  of  the  school-masters.  His  name  was  S.  W. 
Moulton.  He  was  representing  his  district  in  the  lower  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  agreed  to  champion,  the  bill  at  his  end  of  the  Capitol.  Two 
years  before,  he  had  introduced  the  bill  which  became  the  School  Law  of 
1855.  He  was  destined  to  be  connected  with  the  governing  body  of  the 
Normal  school  for  seventeen  years,  and  all  of  the  time  as  president.  Captain 
J.  S.  Post,  of  Decatur,  took  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  There  was 
no  trouble  in  #  the  upper  House,  but  in  the  popular  branch  the  fight  was 
desperate.  The  measure  finally  won  with  a  iiingle  vote  that  could  have  been 
spared.  One  of  the  members  of  the  House,  and  a  warm  ftiend  of  the  bill, 
was  Hon.  Shelby  M.  Cullomi  who  was  to  serve  his  State  as  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  Governor,  and  Member  of  Congress  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  the  retiring  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  William  H.  Powel,  the  incoming  superintendent,  were  zealous 
workers  for  the  success  of  the  bill. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  State  Board  of  Education,  but  it  will  b^ 
remembered  that  it  was  the  creation  of  the  Teachers'  Association  and  not 
of  a  legislative  statute.  The  first  section  of  the  new  law  constituted  "The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois"  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  The  title  is  a  formidable  one  and  has 
sometimes  subjected  the  institution  to  embarrassing  criticisms.  Several 
gentlemen  had  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  bill,  but  the  responsibility 
for  the  name  of  the  institution  was  assumed  a  few  years  ago  by  a  resident 
of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Wilder,  by  name,  who  happened  to  be  in  Illinois  at  the 
time  of  the  drawing  of  the  bill,  and  recommended  that  the  institution  be 
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called  a  Normal  UniVerolty,  with  the  thought  that  the  name  might  he  ot 
service  at  some  future  time  in  connection  with  possible  funds. 

Of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  board  not  one  now  survives.  Their  names 
are  fluniliar  to  but  few  of  the  school-masters  of  the  present,  yet  several  of 
them  were  conspicuous  in  their  time  in  political  and  legal  circles.  Simeon 
Wright  was  a  well  known  teacher,  having  had  charge  of  a  private  school  at 
the  village  of  Lee  Center,  near  Amboy.  He  is  affectionately  remembered 
by  venerable  residents  of  that  locality.  His  name  designates  one  of  the 
literary  societies  at  the  Normal  school  that  he  labored  so  hard  to  bring  into 
being.  He  died  in  the  early  seventies  and  was  buried  at  Rock  Falls.  He  was 
a  bom  "mixer/'  as  the  modern  phrase  goes,  and  rendered  incalculable  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  received  frequent  mention  in  these 
pages.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  for  two  years.  Daniel  Wilkins  was 
a  clergyman  who  turned  school-master  and  also  served  as  school  commis- 
sioner for  McLean  County.  Mention  has  been  made  of  George  Bunsen,  who» 
as  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1847,  attempted  to  secure 
some  recognition  of  education  from  the  body  that  made  so  signal  a  failure 
in  its  attempt  to  produce  a  State  Constitution.  He  was  the  best  informed 
member  of  the  board  in  educational  matters  and  took  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  school  after  it  had  begun  its  notable  career.  As  has 
been  stated,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Festalozzi,  and  thus  links  this  institution  to 
that  immortal  educational  reformer.  Flavel  Moseley  was  so  far  identified 
with  education  as  to  be  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city 
of  Chicaga  He  is  gratefully  remembered  by  the  city,  as  one  of  the  schools 
bears  his  name.  Barely  a  year  before,  William  H.  Wells  had  been  called 
from  the  princlpalship  of  the  Westfleld  Normal  School  in  Massachusetts,  to 
take  charge  of  the  city  schools  of  Chicago.  He  was  assumed  to  be  an  expert 
in  that  slowly  developing  science  of  education  which  was  beginning  to  be 
talked  about  as  pedagogy.  He  is  well  remembered  by  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  school  in  its  early  history.  To  at  least  one  youth  he  seemed 
a  veritable  paragon  of  culture,  and  produced  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
that  almost  half  a  century  has  failed  to  dim.  The  intonation  of  his  voice, 
the  suggestion  of  semi-invalidism  or  of  delicate  health,  the  hint  of  the 
scholar's  stoop,  the  apt  quotation  from  Addision  as  if  he  had  been  repeating 
the  remark  of  a  familiar  friend — ^who  can  tell  what  great  events  in  a  human 
life  may  be  determined  by  the  casting  of  a  feather's  weight  into  a  balanced 
scale?  Charles  E.  Hovey  was  another  of  the  school-masters,  but  we  ^all 
hear  of  him  again. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  members  one  was  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  was  a  member  ex  officio.  William  H.  Powell  held  the  posi- 
tion at  that  time.  I>r.  George  P.  Rex  resided  at  Perry,  Pike  County.  He 
must  have  been  a  teacher  at  some  earlier  period,  for  his  interest  in  the 
institution  was  intense  and  led  him  to  identify  himself  with  its  success  in 
a  most  unequivocal  manner.  Of  John  J.  Gillespie,  of  Jasper  County,  little 
has  found  its  way  into  educational  annals.  The  remaining  five  were  lawyers. 
S.  W.  Moulton  has  already  received  mention.  He  served  as  Congressman-at- 
Large  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  and  for  two  subsequent  terms  from  his 
home  district  He  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Normal  school  for  many 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Southern  Illinois,  as  his 
practice  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  He 
illustrated  abundantly  the  admirable  service  that  one  outside  the  immediate 
ranks  of  the  professional  educational  folk  can  render  to  the  establishing  of 
institutions  whose  purpose  is  the  general  diifusion  of  knowledge.  We  shalf 
find  another  remarkable  instance  nearly  forty  years  later  when  the  new 
Normal  school  movement  was  on  in  Illinois.  John  R.  Eden,  of  Moultrie 
County,  also  represented  his  district  in  Congress.  He  was  another  of  the 
lawyer  people,  who  had  interests  outside  their  calling.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Wesley  Sloan,  of  Pope  County.  He  must  have  done  missionary  work 
in  his  community  for  from  the  first  a  highway  was  established  ftom  Qol- 
conda  to  the  school  and  the  grass  has  never  .been  allowed  to  grow  upon  It 
from  that  day  to  this.    A.  R.  Shannon,  of  White  County,  served  a  full  term 
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of  six  years,  but  was  not  subsequently  Intimately  connoted  with  the  school. 
C.  B.  Denio,  of  Galena,  must  have  been  of  material  service  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  although  little  appears  in  the  accessible  accounts.  Thi» 
is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  he  was  an  influential  factor  in  determining 
other  legislation.  He  was  a  notable  wit,  being  the  chairman  of  the  "third 
House,"  in  subsequent  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  This  extra  constitutional 
chamber  will  be  recognized  as  the  organized  lobby,  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1848,  did  not  encounter  the  limitations  of  the  present  organic 
law. 

These  were  the  men  who  were  to  usher  the  new  institution  into  life  by 
determining  where  it  should  be  located  and  who  should  pilot  the  uncertain 
venture  through  the  precarious  years  of  its  early  voyaging.  The  law  pro- 
viding for  the  establishing  of  the  school  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
invite  competing  bids  and  to  accept  the  most  advantageous  one.  The  interest 
of  the  University*  and  Seminary  Fund  then  amounting  to  $9,754,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  might  be  found  necessary,  was  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  but  not  a  penny  was  available  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  or 
for  the  erection  of  a  building.  It  is  evident  from  the  reading  of  the  law 
that  it  was  expected  that  the  equipment  would  be  furnished  through  the 
desire  of  some  community  to  possess  the  prize,  and  that  there  would  also 
be  a  material  contribution  for  its  support  from  the  same  source. 

Fortunate  is  the  situation  when  the  man  is  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  occasion.  This  was  one  of  the  fortunate  historical  situations.  On  the 
northern  edge  of  the  thriving  village  of  Bloomington  lived  a  gentleman  who 
concluded  that  a  State  Normal  University  would  be  a  suitable  adornment  of 
the  suburb  which  he  had  recently  projected.  The  location  was  IdeaL  It  was 
near  the  central  meridian  of  the  State  and  not  too  far  from  the  central 
parallel  to  be  objectionable.  It  was  removed,  on  one  hand,  from  the  long 
and  trying  heat  of  Southern  Illinois  summers,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
rigors  of  the  winters  of  the  North.  Its  place  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt 
rendered  it  certain  that  it  would  always  be  surrounded  by  a  thrifty  and 
intelligent  population.  Moreover  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
in  the  main  immigrants  from  the  New  England  and  middle  states,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  very-well-to-do  folk  from  Kentucky.  They,  generally  speaking, 
were  the  cordial  advocates  of  education  and  might  be  expected  to  respond 
generously  when  the  call  for  substantial  inducements  for  the  location  should 
be  made.  The  gentleman  referred  to  was  of  Quaker  origin.  His  name  was 
Jesse  W.  Fell.  He  was  easily  the  best  man  in  Central  Illinois  to  undertake 
the  enterprise.  He  had  been  a  law  partner  of  Hon.  David  Davis  and  was 
the  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  to  him  that  the  latter 
addressed  the  famous  autobiographical  letter  that  was  used  in  the  memorable 
campaign  of  1860.  Add  to  these  qualifications  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
that  had  won  for  him  the  high  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  or  of  him,  an 
eneregy  that  was  as  tireless  as  fate,  and  a  liberality  that  seemed  at  times 
almost  prodigal  and  you  have  the  ideal  leader  for  such  a  campaign. 

Bloomington,  therefore,  became  an  extremely  active  bidder  for  the 
institution.  The  towns  of  Washington,  in  Tazewell  County,  and  Batavia,  in 
Kane  County,  responded  with  offers  of  twenty  and  forty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars respectively.  Little  could  be  expected  from  communities  of  such 
limited  resources,  but  when  Peoria  announced  her  determination  to  carry 
off  the  prize,  Mr.  Fell  and  his  friends  were  genuinely  alarmed.  Enthusiasm 
was  at  fever  heat  in  the  latter  city.  Public  meetings  were  held  for  tte 
purpose  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  intense  rivalry  and  for  appealing  to  local 
pride.  Mr.  Fell  was  not  well  known  in  Peoria,  so  he  ventured  to  attend 
some  of  the  gatherings  and,  by  the  exercise  of  that  shrewdness  which  was 
one  of  his  marked  characteristics,  he  obtained  a  fairly  approximate  idea  of 
the  amount  of  the  city's  offer.  Meanwhile  Bloomington  had  been  quietly 
visited  by  a  Peoria  representative  who  had  learned  from  an  Indiscreet 
insider  the  length  of  the  local  purse.  Determined  to  be  safe  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure,  Mr.  Fell  secured  a  large  addition  to  what  was  under- 
stood as  ready  for  the  contest  and  when  the  board  held  the  meeting  for 


*  Identical  with  wnat  has  been  called  the  College  Fund. 
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receiving  the  proposals  it  was  found  that  Bloomington  was  $60,000  in 
advance  of  its  chief  competitor. 

The  county  of  McLean  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  tract  of  "swamp" 
land,  as  it  was  called.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  lands  were  liable  to  be 
partially  submerged  by  the  heavy  rains  of  early  spring,  but  when  drained 
were  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  county  commissioners  offered  an  amount 
from  the  sales  of  these  lands  that  should  equal  the  cash  subscriptions.  As 
these  aggregated  $50,000  the  generosity  of  the  donation  can  be  appreciated. 
When  the  Peoria  scare  gave  an  extra  zest  to  the  contest  the  commissioners 
added  $20,000  to  their  former  gift.  The  problem  of  getting  these  lands  into 
market  so  that  the  subscription  should  be  covered  by  their  sale  was  a  most 
interesting  one  and  was  managed  by  the  resourceful  Mr.  Hovey  by  a  piece 
of  extraordinary  diplomacy. 

Of  course  the  competing  city  would  offer  all  of  the  possible  objections 
to  the  form  of  the  Bloomington  subscription  paper,  but  all  of  their  pro- 
tests were  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  and  Bloomington  was 
declared  to  be  the  winner  in  the  contest.  Mr.  Fell  was  the  leading  and 
inspiring  spirit  through  all  of  the  brilliant  fight  for  the  location.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  his  legal  adviser.  Mr.  FelFs  subscription  was  the  largest  on 
the  list  amounting  to  about  $11,000.  He  was  not  a  wealthy  man,  but  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  derive  material  from  the  increased  value  of 
bis  holding  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  That  possibility 
presumably  had  weight  with  him;  but  he  was  first  of  all  an  enthusiast  for 
poi5ular  education.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  some  scheme 
that  promised  advantage  to  society. 

One  of  the  donors  contributed  forty  acres  of  land  that  came  near  being 
a  fatal  gift  It  was  his  original  idea  to  haye  it  used  for  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  so  indicated  on  the 
subscription  paper.  The  three  words,  "including  agricultural  chemistry." 
occurring  in  section  4  of  the  law,  give  color  to  the  contention  that  such  an 
idea  was  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  who  drew  the  bill.  In  the  fear  that 
the  board  would  not  consider  a  subscription  paper,  bonds  for  wafranty 
deeds  were  executed  by  all  donors  of  land  and  the  condition  was  overlooked. 
Adversity  overtaking  the  gift-maker  he  undertook  the  recovery  of  his  gift 
after  nearly  a  score  of  years  had  passed.  It  was  his  contention  that  the 
conditions  of  his  subscription  had  never  been  carried  out,  as  the  institution 
had  not  developed  an  agricultural  department.  In  1873,  he  applied  to  the 
board  of  education  for  a  re-deeding  of  his  land  and  was  refused,  as  there 
was  no  record  of  a  conditional  gift.  When  he  drew  his  bond  he  was  too 
anxious  to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution  to  remembeV  his  modifying 
qualification,  for  he  was  the  possessor  of  other  lands  and  realized  the 
signal  advantages  that  would  come  to  him  if  a  State  Institution  should  be 
established  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  expected  appreciation  of  value 
came  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  he  proved  to  be  unequal  to  prosperity.  He 
pursued  his  case  with  a  degree  of  energy  that  would  have  won  competency 
if  applied  to  any  ordinary  business.  Many  prominent  people  were  disposed 
to  aid  him,  some  of  them  believing  that  he  had  a  Just  cause  and  others 
sympathizing  with  his  misfortunes.  He  carried  his  case  into  the  courts, 
but  they  ruled  against  him.  He  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  and  in 
1883  that  body  passed  a  Joint  resolution  directing  the  board  to  re-deed  the 
land.  This  it  declined  to  do.  figuratively  snapping  its  fingers  in  the  face 
of  that  august  body.  The  succeeding  Legislature  placed  a  rider  on  the 
appropriation  bill  and  said  in  effect.  "No  deed,  no  money."  Wiser  counsel 
prevailed,  how'ever;  the  rider  was  removed  and  the  bill  passed. 

Defeated  in  this  direction  the  contestant  got  his  case  into  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  1887  that  tribunal  declared  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity to  be  a  private  institution.  Again  the  board  was  petitioned  to 
restore  the  land,  and  again  the  petitioner  met  with  a  refusal,  on  the  ground 
that  the  members  of  the  board  would  render  themselves  liable  for  the 
performance  of  such  an  act  in  the  absence  of  a  court  decree.  Despairing  of 
success  by  any  other  means  the  petitioner  finally  determined  to  enjoin  the 
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State  Treasurer  from  paying  any  moneys  to  the  institution,  on  the  ground 
of  its  private  character. 

As  the  reader  may  imagine,  these  were  days  of  anxiety  for  the  man- 
agers of  the  institution,  as  the  writer  well  understands  for  he  was  its 
president.  The  case  seemed  to  he  without  a  parallel.  Was  the  Normal 
school,  which  had  come  into  heing  through  such  great  tribulation,  to  be 
snuffed  out  as  a  result  of  one  man's  financial  disasters  and  the  sympathy 
of  friends  prominent  and  influential  in  the  community?  There  was,  withal, 
a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  the  idea  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  find 
a  way  to  save  an  institution  that  had  accomplished  so  much  for  the  com- 
monwealth and  that  had  become  so  thoroughly  intrenched  in  the  regard  of 
the  people.  Before  the  decision  of  the  court  was  finally  rendered,  a  highly 
consolatory  suggestion  was  made  to  the  head  of  the  institution  by  one  who 
was  in  a  position  to  know  something  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  likely  to  destroy  one  of 
the  great  educational  agencies  which  the  State  had  fostered  for  so  many 
years.  The  decision  appeared  soon  after  and  fully  settled  the  status  of  tne 
institution  in  the  following  language: 

"Normal  schools  are  public  institutions  which  the  State  has  a  right  to 
establish  and  maintain.  The  purpose  of  their  establishment  is  to  advance 
the  public-school  system  and  create  a  body  of  teachers  better  qualified  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  to  free 
schools." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  famous  "Blakewell  Case"  which  for  almost 
twenty  years  threatened  the  permanency  pf  the  institution. 

The  location  of  the  institution  having  been  accomplished  at  the  Spring- 
field meeting  of  the  board  on  May  6,  following  the  passage  of  the  bill,  there 
remained  the  necessity  of  electing  a  principal  and  preparing  for  an  im- 
mediate beginning  of  a  building.  The  former  duty  was  delayed  until  June 
23.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Bloomington  and  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Charles  B.  Hovey,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  over  William  J. 
Phelps  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hovey  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

The  building  committee  soon  secured  plans  for  the  building  and  the 
contract  was  let  and  the  work  begun  so  that  the  corner-stone  was  laid 
September  29.  The  site  was  out  on  the  open  prairie,  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  north  of  the  Bloomington  courthouse.  The  passer-by  who  admires  the 
charming  campus  of  to-day  can  have  little  conception  of  the  barreness  of 
that  treeless  plain  on  that  memorable  day  more  than  half  a  century  aga 
The  writer  of  these  lines  on  several  occasions  in  his  early  boyhood  had 
ridden  across  the  unattractive  prairie,  its  only  inhabitants  being  a  ficuTry- 
ing  wolf,  or  grazing  deer,  or  a  fiock  of  wild  fowl  in  which  the  country 
abounded.  The  possibilities  of  an  educational  institution  crowded  with 
young  men  and  young  women  seemed  too  remote  a  thought  to  be  entertained 
in  connection  with  such  a  scene. 

Desirous  of  making  as  rapid  headway  as  possible  in  the  development 
of  a  school,  a  few  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  a  small  building  in  Bloom- 
ington, known  as  Major's  Hall,  were  rented,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October  the 
long  expected  school  opened  its  doors  to  students.  Six  young  men  and 
thirteen  young  women  presented  themselves  and  were  received  by  the  princi- 
pal and  Mr.  Ira  Moore,  the  recent  head  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School.  The 
jonly  other  member  of  the  faculty  was  Miss  Mary  Brooks,  of  Brimfield,  111., 
who  had  been  selected  as  teacher  of  a  model  school  in  which  were  to  be 
exemplified  the  new  methods  of  instructing  children.  The  new  school  grew 
apace  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  eighty-eight  students  were  enrolled. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  of  the  manifold  misfortunes  that  came  to  the  new 
enterprise.  It  was  alone  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Only  nineteen  years 
had  passed  since  "Father"  Pierce  had  met  his  three  students  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  American  Normal  school,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 
The  people  knew  little  of  its  plans  and  purposes.  The  financial  panic  of 
1857  came  on  like  a  devastating  tempest  and  threatened  to  wipe  out  all 
of  the  pledges  of  financial   aid  upon  which  the  board  depended  for  the 
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construction  of  the  building.  Three  years  of  struggle  against  difficulties 
that  often  seemed  overwhelming  were  to  pass  before  the  school  could 
leave  its  cramped  quarters  in  Bloomington  and  move  to  the  commodious 
structure  that  had  been  waiting  to  receive  them.  A  class  was  now  ready 
to  graduate,  and  with  Joyful  hearts  and  abounding  enthusiasm  they  went 
out  to  the  unflnshed  building  and  celebrated  their  first  commencement, 
near  the  end  of  June,  1860. 

Through  these  troublous  years  one  dauntless  spirit  held  its  way  through 
storm  and  sunshine.  He  seemed  exhaustless  in  fertility  of  resource.  When 
there  was  no  money  in  sight  he  followed  the  trail  of  men  who  had  money, 
until  they  yielded  to  his  solicitations.  He  hesitated  at  no  personal  re- 
sponsibility, took  all  the  chances  that  promised  any  furthering  of  the  pro- 
ject that  was  nearest  his  heart,  spent  sleepless  nights,  saw  many  days  with- 
out a  ray  of  sunshine,  but  at  last  his  great  task  was  done.  He  believed 
that  whatever  of  debts  had  accumualted  would  eventually  be  paid  by  the 
State  rather  than  to  see  the  enterprise  fail,  and  his  confidence  was  not 
misplaced.  All  who  still  survive  those  days  of  educational  pioneering,  and 
who  are  Informed  with  regard  to  the  conditions  that  prevailed,  unite  in 
the  common  opinion  that  without  the  leadership  of  Charles  E.  Hovey  the 
Normal  school  would  have  waited  long  before  it  became  a  reality  in  Illinois. 

By  September  following  the  graduating  exercises  the  building  was 
ready  for  occupancy,  although  it  was  not  entirely  completed  until  the  fol- 
lowing January.  A  part  of  the  subscription  that  secured  the  location  of 
the  institution  at  North  Bloomington  was  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  sixty  acres.  Approximately  fifty-six  acres  constituted 
the  campus,  a  hundred  acres  lay  across  the  road  some  forty  rods  away, 
and  an  isthmus  of  a  few  acres  connected  the  two  tracts.  Forty  acres  of 
the  larger  tract  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Bakewell  and  was  the  bone  of 
contention  in  what  has  been  described  as  the  "Bakewell  Case.'* 

As  the  General  Assembly  was  in  session  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  building  it  attended  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  a  body.  Governor 
Richard  Yates,  the  great  "war"  governor,  and  Senator  Richard  J.  Oglesby 
made  the  chief  addresses.  There  was  a  notable  feast  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  building  and  the  event  was  marked  with  a  red  letter  in  the  educational 
calendar  of  the  State.  The  day  is  well  remembered  by  one  who  was  then  a 
boy  of  sixteen  and  whose  father  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  An  old- 
fashioned,  Illinois  blizzard  held  the  stage  but  the  family  sat  about  the 
comfortable  fire  in  the  evening  until  the  belated  train  made  its  tardy  ap- 
pearance, in  order  that  all  might  hear  the  interesting  story  of  the  dedica- 
tion the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Little  did  the  unconscious  lad 
dream  that  thirty-six  years  of  his  life  were  to  be  spent  within  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  new  school. 

As  has  been  stated  the  interest  on  the  University  and  Seminary  Fund 
amounted  lo  but  |9,754  at  the  time  that  the  act  was  passed.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  appropriation  for  the  erection  or  the 
equipment  of  the  building.  Bloomington  secured  the  location  of  the  school 
through  her  subscription  of  |141,000,  but  only  133,500  of  this  aggregate  con- 
sisted of  promises  to  pay  cash.  The  remainder  was  a  land  subscription 
and  part  of  this  was  considered  of  no  value  and  could  not  then  find  pur- 
chasers. The  hard  times  of  1857  were  so  burdensome  that  some  of  the 
money  was  never  collected.  How  was  It  possible  for  Principal  Hovey  to 
erect  his  building?  The  story  will  never  be  fully  told.  In  some  way  he 
succeeded.  He  pledged  every  dollar  of  his  own  estate  and  vastly  more. 
Of  course  there  was  a  mortgage  on  the  building  when  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  and  the  school  moved  proudly  in,  but  the  unconquerable  leader 
quietly  told  the  friends  of  the  institution  to  dismiss  their  fears.  "The 
State  will  never  let  the  enterprise  fail  now  that  it  is  on  its  feet,"  he  said. 
He  was  a  true  prophet.  There  was  no  little  litigation.  The  Supreme  Court 
gave  a  decision  that  was  disheartening  to  many  but  not  to  the  leader. 
Through  the  years  the  interest  on  the  celebrated  funds  had  been  aocumam^ 
ing  and  in  1861  had  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Sixty-five  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  was  then  appropriated  by  the 
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Legislature  to  remove  the  mortgages  and  the  remainder  was  added  to  the 
fund,  the  Income  from  which  then  amounted  to  about  thirteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  upon  this  income  that  the  institution  was  obliged  to  live 
until  1867  when  the  Legislature,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  concerned,  appro- 
priated $9,000  a  year  for  current  expenses.  The  day  that  the  news  came 
witnessed  the  rapturous  applause  of  students  and  teachers  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  from  the  platform  by  the  principal.  There  were 
struggles  awaiting  the  management  to  secure  suitable  appropriations  for 
the  institution  in  subsequent  years  but  the  Rubicon  was  passed.  Up  co  1863 
the  plant  had  cost  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Where  did  Mr. 
Hovey  and  the  Board  of  Education  get  that  extra  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars?   Let  the  historian  of  the  future  answer  if  he  can. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  energy  that  Mr.  Hovey  had  put  into 
the  founding  and  starting  of  the  Normal  school  and  the  erection  of  its 
permanent  home  out  on  the  treeless  prairie  of  North  Bloomington,  he  did 
not  remain  long  with  the  school.  In  its  fourth  year  the  war  was  on.  The 
young  men  were  drilling  on  the  campus  and  a  martial  spirit  pervaded  the 
institution.  It  looked  as  if  the  years  of  struggle  to  secure  the  long-expected 
teachers'  college  had  been  quite  profitless,  for  it  was  now  threatened  with 
complete  disintegration.  Mr.  Hovey  finally  promised  the  young  men  that  if 
they  would  hold  the  school  together  until  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  all 
go  together  in  the  same  regiment.  With  this  understanding  studies  were 
resumed  and  the  ordinary  routine  continued  with  such  calmness  as  was  pos- 
sible when  every  breeze  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  students  the  clamor  of  the 
noisy  drums,  as  regiment  after  regiment  went  cheering  by  on  its  way  to  the 
front.  The  second  commencement  was  held,  the  Board  of  Education  made 
arrangements  for  an  acting  principal  for  the  presumably  brief  period  that 
Mr.  Hovey  would  be  absent,  and  the  sometime  principal  and  a  large  group 
of  the  boys  donned  the  blue  and  marched  off  to  the  south.  The  same  qual- 
ities that  Mr.  Hovey  exhibited  in  putting  the  Normal  school  upon  a  perma- 
nent foundation  won  for  him  rapid  promotion  and  he  was  soon  wearing  the 
stars  of  a  Major  General.  There  is  no  space  here  to  narrate  his  subsequent 
career.  He  lies  in  an  honored  grave  near  the  old  Lee  home  on  the  mound- 
strewn  heights  at  Arlington.  His  son,  Richard  Hovey,  the  poet,  has 
enshrined  his  burial  in  the  haunting  lines  of  "A  Soldier's  Funeral." 

With  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Hovey  the  .first  distinct  period  in  the  life 
of  the  school  practically  closed.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year  in 
which  Mr.  Perkins  Bass,  of  Chicago,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  acted  as  principal.  His  office  was  to  hold  the  school  together 
until  a  permanent  principal  could  be  selected.  This  office  he  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  although  he  was  not  a  teacher.  Many 
of  the  problems  incident  to  the  success  of  the  school  remained  unsolved 
and  were  passed  over  to  the  next  administration. 

What  had  the  school  accomplished  in  the  five  years  of  its  first  period 
of  life  under  the  Hovey  regime? 

Mr.  Hovey  was  not  a  Normal  school  man  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  here  used.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  1852,  had  done 
some  teaching  in  the  Framingham  Academy  in  Massachusetts,  had  gone  to 
Peoria,  111.,  in  1854,  as  the  head  of  a  private  school  and  had  served  for  two 
years  as  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  that  city.  He  had  not  been 
identified  with  the  Normal  school  movement  in  Massachusetts  in  any  especial 
way  when  there  and,  if  he  took  any  pronounced  attitude  on  the  subject,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  held  the  ordinary  view  of  the  college  man 
with  regard  to  the  institution  that  was  pushing  itself  into  honorable  recog- 
nition persistently  but  slowly.  But  he  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  was  a 
manager  rather  than  a  scholar,  and  was  extremely  capable.  He  had  realized 
the  crying  need  of  trained  teachers  in  his  administration  of  the  Peoria 
schools  and  had  thus  become  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Normal  school  idea. 
Because  of  certain  personal  qualities  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  pioneer 
work  in  this  new  field  of  education  so  far  as  supplying  material  means  was 
concerned,  in  pushing  his  schemes  to  a  successful  issue  against  the  most 
stubborn  opposition,  and  in  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  influence  over  his 
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pupils.  Few  men  equalled  him  in  these  particulars.  To  the  young  men 
and  Women  who  went  to  the  Normal  school  he  was  a  man  to  he  regarded 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the 
life  of  the  school  he  was  so  engrossed  with  the  prohlem  of  keeping  the  ship 
off  the  breakers  and  getting  a  building  in  which  to  live  and  work  that  the 
immediate  management  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  situation  devolved 
upon  his  faithful  assistant,  Mr.  Ira  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  Institution  that  was  destined  to  exert  a  large  influence  In 
Illinois.  He  had  been  serving  as  the  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School, 
in  Chicago,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  had  been  called  to  the  new  school  at 
the  beginning  of  its  work.  He  was  a  teacher  of  extraordinary  rigor  and 
clearness.  He  brought  with  him  from  BridgeWater  the  inspiration  that 
he  had  received  from  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  the  West  Point  graduate,  who 
gave  a  distinctive  character  to  that  institution.  Similarly,  Mr.  Moore  made 
a  mark  upon  the  school  at  Normal  that  it  has  never  lost  After  four  years 
of  highly  superior  service  to  the  institution  as  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics,  he  marched  away  with  the  Normal  boys  and  Mr.  Hovey  and 
became  a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of 
Illinois  Volunteers  of  which  the  latter  was  the  first  colonel.  After  his 
return  from  the  army  he  went  to  Minnesota  as  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  St.  Cloud  and  afterward  to  California  and  served  for  several  years 
as  the  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles.  He  wlas  em- 
phatically a  Normal  school  man,  as  the  term  was  then  understood,  and 
through  his  determining  influence  the  school  at  Normal  aligned  Itself  with 
the  Massachusetts  group. 

As  has  been  said,  Miss  Mary  Brooks  was  present  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  term  as  the  principal  of  a  "Model"  school.  This  was  a  logical  situation, 
for  the  Normal  school  movement  was  recognized  as  an  attempt  to  ground 
teaching  in  those  rational  principles  that  were  assumed  to  underlie  the 
learning  and  hence  the  teaching  process.  It  was  assumed  that  such  an 
institution  would  fall  far  short  of  its  true  function  if  it  did  not  include  a 
department  in  which  the  application  of  these  principles  was  clearly  Illus- 
trated by  teachers  of  highly  superior  skill  and  in  which  the  learners  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  hands,  under  the  guidance  and  criticism 
of  these  same  teachers,  at  putting  these  principles  into  practice.  Looked  at 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  this  department  was  called  a  model  school; 
from  the  second,  a  practice  school.  It  was  thought  that  one  school  would 
subserve  both  purposes.  The  board,  therefore,  authorized  the  principal  to 
employ  a  teacher  who  should  take  charge  of  such  a  department.  Miss  Mary 
M.  Brooks,  a  primary  teacher  who  had  won  fine  repute  in  the  schools  under 
Mr.  Hovey's  charge  in  Peoria,  w^s  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Miss  Brooks  began  her  work  in  Major's  Hall  with  a  little  group  of  half 
a  dozen  children.  This  number  very  soon  increased  in  numbers.  The  mani- 
fest superiority  of  her  methods  attracted  the  attention  of  the  community. 
One  of  her  delighted  visitors  was  Dr.  Bunsen,  already  mentioned  as  a  pupil 
of  Pestalozzi  and  as  a  member  of  the  original  Board  of  Education.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  soon  outran  the  capacity  of  her  room  and  the  pupils 
above  the  primary  grade  were  turned  over  to  a  private  school  conducted  by  a 
Mr.  Thayer  who  furnished  opportunities  for  observation.  No  practice  work 
was  attempted  at  this  time.  Miss  Brooks  was  able  to  take  care  of  her 
enterprise  alone  for  the  first  two  years  but  it  had  then  attained  such  growth 
as  to  make  several  assistants  necessary.  One  of  them,  the  lamented  Joseph 
G.  Howell,  was  to  be  the  school's  first  offering  to  the  nation  on  the  fateful 
field  of  Donaldson;  another  was  to  win  national  repute  as  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools  of  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  served  for  thirty  years — ^Aaron 
Gove. 

Just  as  the  Normal  school  was  ready  to  move  to  its  new  quarters  in  the 
commodious  structure  out  on  the  prairie  Miss  Brooks  resigned.  As  the 
village  contained  but  a  few  families  there  were  barely  children  enough  for  a 
small  primary  grade.  The  older  pupils,  however,  could  come  from  the  city, 
two  miles  away,  and  a  high  school  developed  which  was  destined  to  play  an 
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important  part  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  school.    We  shall  hear  of  it 
later. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  at  Major's  Hall  the  Normal  school  had  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  additional  teachers.  Bridgewater  was  called 
upon  again  and  sent  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  who  was  another  of  the  graduates 
of  that  institution.  He  was  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Nicholas 
Tillinghast  as  was  Mr.  Moore  and  had  the  added  advantage  of  greater  per- 
sonal popularity.  He  had  not  only  served  in  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School 
but  had  also  had  charge  of  what  we  should  now  call  a  Ward  School  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Massachusetts.  He  came  to  take  the  chair  of  Geography  and 
History  but  in  those  days  one  was  called  upon  to  extend  his  service  over 
other  departments,  hence  he  included  "Natural  Philosophy/'  as  It  was  then 
called,  and  Astronomy. 

When  Mr.  Hewett  came  to  Illinois  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  definite  method  of  instruction  in  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy. His  ideas  were  extraordinarily  clear  and  he  was  quite  as  exacting 
in  his  demands  as  Mr.  Moore.  He  did  more  to  improve  the  character  of 
the  instruction,  in  that  Object  in  Illinois  than  any  other  of  the  early 
teachers.  He  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  his  pupils  and  wher- 
ever they  went  they  became  the  active  protagonists  of  his  ideas.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  year  he  remained  with  the  institution  until  1890, 
hence  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him  again  and  to  characterize  more 
fully  his  influence  upon  the  school.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that  he  was 
one  of  the  main  contributors  to  the  spirit  of  rigor  and  thoroughness  and 
genuineness  that  so  marked  the  school  as  to  be  able  to  Identify  its  pupils 
wherever  they  were  found. 

But  these  Normal  school  men  were  not  the  only  influence  that  was  at 
work  in  the  institution  in  these  early  years.  In  the  first  year  there  was 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  who  subsequently  attained  eminence  as  a  scholar. 
He  was  with  the  institution  but  a  short  time.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  is  remem- 
bered as  especially  prominent  as  a  lecturer  on  life  insurance  at  Harvard, 
Columbia  and  Cornell.  He  was  the  author  of  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  and 
of  other  works  of  a  kindred  character.  He  was  also  a  lawyer  of  repute  in 
New  York  City.  Doubtless  Mr.  Hovey  felt  the  need  of  men  of  marked 
scholarship  as  well  as  men  trained  in  the  work  of  the  Normal  school. 
There  were  three  others  of  kindred  character.  One  of  them  was  Leander 
H.  Potter,  a  graduate  of  Tale.  He  had  charge  of  the  department  of  language 
for  the  years  1859-61.  He  joined  the  Normal  Regiment,  as  the  Thirty-third 
was  popularly  called.  He  was  a  man  of  great  scholarship  in  his  speciiUty. 
He  bore  all  the  marks  of  breeding  and  of  that  gravity  and  modesty  and 
suggestion  of  reserved  strength  which  make  their  impression  upon  the 
young.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  students  were  mainly  country  boys 
and  girls  the  value  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  connection  can  be  appreciated. 

The  second  of  this  trinity  was  Joseph  Addison  Sewall.  A  more  unique 
personality  was  never  connected  with  the  institution.  He  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  New  England  Sewalls,  some  of  whom  were  notable 
characters  in  the  early  history  of  the  colonies.  Three  of  them  were  chief 
justices  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  one  ol  them  assisted  in  the  trial  of  the  witch 
craft  cases,  and  lamented  his  part  in  it  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Another 
was  a  poet  and  in  his  epilogue  to  Cato  wrote  those  familiar  lines  that  have 
run  round  the  English-speaking  world, 

"No  pent  up  Utica  contracts  your  powers. 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  yours." 

He  was  a  marked  variation  from  the  Bridgewater  people,  for  he  was  no 
drill  master  (although  they  were  far  more).  He  exercised  the  function 
ascribed  to  Socrates;  he  assisted  in  giving  birth  to  ideas.  As  Mr.  Hewett 
might  have  been  properly  described  as  '*the  man  who  defines,"  so  Dr.  Sewall 
might  have  been  characterized  as  "the  man  who  illustrates."  He  was 
essentially  a  thinker  and  his  department  of  the  natural  sciences  gave  him 
a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  gifts.  He  was  one  of  the  early  teachers  of 
botany  who  really  believed  in  studying  plants  and  he  carried  the  laboratory 
method  into  all  of  the  subjects  under  his  charge. 
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The  third  man  of  this  group  was  the  delightful  Dr.  Samuel  Willard, 
who  taught  language  and  history  from  1858  to  1861,  when  he  too  entered 
the  army  as  a  surgeon.  After  the  war  he  wlas  a  teacher  of  history  in  one 
of  the  Chicago  high  schools  for  twenty-four  years. 

There  were  a  number  of  others  who  had  brief  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution in  one  capacity  or  another,  such  as  C.  M.  Cady,  of  the  famous  Root 
A  Cady,  of  Chicago;  George  F.  Root,  the  famous  writer  of  war  songs  and 
other  songs  too;  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  first  graduating  class. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  school  was  small,  that  the  endowment 
was  very  meager,  that  Normal  schools  were  regarded  by  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  presumptuous  intruders  in  the  fields  of  learning,  that 
they  belonged  to  schools  of  elementary  grade  and  should  "keep  to  their 
lasts,"  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  men  of  eminence  lent  their  aid  to  the 
enterprise.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  in  Mr.  Hovey's  conception 
of  a  Normal  school  that  whatever  might  be  true  of  the  student  body  the 
faculty  should  consist  of  the  most  capable  men  and  women  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  school  could  in  any  way  command.  Only  one  woman  from 
without  the  graduates  of  the  school  was  employed  up  to  1864.  Miss  Margaret 
Osband,  subsequently  Mrs.  Professor  Stetson,  served  as  teacher  of  grammar 
from  1861  to  1864.    She  was  not  out-classed  by  the  men  of  the  faculty. 

The  year  1861-62  was  one  of  hardship  to  the  institution.  The  war  carried 
off  a  large  part  of  the  men  and  several  of  the  faculty.  It  was  thought  that 
the  interruption  might  be  brief,  so  temporary  teachers  were  chosen  from 
the  best  of  the  pupils  and  from  the  alumni.  When  the  magnitude  of  the 
great  struggle  was  realized  it  was  apparent  that  all  thought  of  the  return 
of  the  teachers  must  be  given  up  and  a  permanent  arrangement  made  for 
the  continuance  of  the  school. 

If  it  may  be  thought  that  this  narration  is  too  rich  in  detail  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  purpose  has  been  to  set  forth  with  such  clearness  as 
space  will  permit  the  start-off  the  Illinois  Normal  schools  so  far  as  their 
teachers  are  concerned. 

But  what  of  the  course  of  study?  It  covered  a  period  of  three  years. 
It  was  limited  to  the  English  language,  so  far  as  the  required  subjects 
were  concerned.  The  first  year  was  given  over  almost  entirely  to  the  com- 
mon branches,  the  subjects  of  the  common  school  curriculum.  In  addition 
there  was  something  in  the  way  of  the  "Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  as  the 
talks  on  pedagogy  were  called.  There  were  very  few  books  on  teaching  as 
an  art  at  this  time.  A  6-foot  shelf  would  have  accommodated  the  whole  of 
The  available  material  in  the  English  language.  In  the  second  year  there 
was  something  more  advanced  and  in  the  third  year  psychology,  of  the 
rational  sort,  was  studied  for  a  few  weeks.  The  rest  of  the  course  was 
about  abreast  of  an  English  high  school. 

The  pupils  were  mature  in  age  and  experience  but  limited  in  culture. 
They  were  mainly  from  the  farms  and  had  received  their  training  in  rural 
and  village  schools,  for  the  most  part.  They  were  a  good  sort,  however,  in 
capaoify  and  spirit  and  were  capable  of  no  end  of  work.  The  first  three 
graduating  classes  aggregated  only  26,  15  of  whom  were  men,  but  5  of  these 
15  men  attained  to  prominence  as  teachers  or  superintendents  and  one  in 
political  life.  E.  A.  Gastman  was  for  47  years  connected  with  the  schools 
of  Decatur,  111.,  and  for  45  of  the  47  was  superintendent  of  the  system. 
John  Hull,  of  the  same  class,  was  for  eighteen  years  connected  with  the 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  being  president  the  last  year,  and 
was  also  president  of  one  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  schools  for  one  year. 
Aaron  Gove,  in  addition  to  six  years  of  service  in  Illinois  as  superin- 
tendent of  town  schools  was  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  school 
system  of  Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  won  national  repute,  serving  also  with 
distinction  as  president  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Henry  B. 
Norton  was  for  seven  years  a  teacher  in  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
Emporia,  Kans.,  and  died  while  a  teacher  in  the  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Normal 
School.  He  won  notable  recognition  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher.  P.  R.  Walker 
taught  in  Illinois  for  fifty  years  and  for  the  last  twenty-nine  was  superln- 
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tendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Rockford,  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
State. 

This  is  a  record  not  easily  equaled.    It  speaks  for  the  work  which  the 
Normal  school  has  accomplished  in  the  first  five  years  of  its  life. 

Early  in  1862  the  board  of  education  realized  that  they  must  be  on  the 
search  for  a  suitable  successor  to  Mr.  Hovey.  The  committee  was  soon 
scouring  the  country.  The  advice  of  leaders  in  education  was  eagerly 
sought.  Fortunately  the  right  man  was  not  far  away.  In  1857  Richard 
Edwards,  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  induced  to  leave  the  principalshlp  of 
the  Salem  Normal  School  to  take  charge  of  the  City  Normal  School  in  St. 
Louis.  He  had  been  so  conspicuously  successful  that  he  was  without  ques- 
tion at  the  forefront  of  the  Normal  school  men.  He  was  another  of  the 
Bridgewater  group,  had  been  for  nearly  five  years  a  teacher  in  the  same 
school,  had  worked  by  the  side  of  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  had  been  a  co- 
worker with  Horace  Mann  in  the  employ  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  was  the  first  principal  of  the  Salem  Normal  School.  He  had 
held  the  latter  position  for  three  years  and  had  won  so  fine  a  reputation 
that  St.  Louis  would  not  accept  his  first  declination  of  the  call  to  that  city 
and  renewed  it  at  the  end  of  a  year.  It  was  a  peculiarly  good  fortune-  that 
enabled  the  Illinois  people  to  secure  him.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
president  in  September,  1862,  and  thus  began  the  clear  and  well-defined 
second  period  in  the  life  of  the  school.  He  was  very  capable  physically; 
rather  above  medium  height,  long  limbed  and  spare,  a  marked  case  of  the 
nervous  and  impulsive  temperament;  had  a  wonderful  voice  with  a  thrill 
In  it;  he  was  full  of  gesture  and  motion  an  energetic  entirealist  to  the  last 
degree.  Add  to  these  qualities  an  unusual  endowment  of  natural  ability; 
his  mind  was  quick  and  alert.  To  him  the  common  school  was  a  holy  of 
holies  and  teaching  a  sacrament.  His  enthusiasm  was  boundless  and  he 
poured  his  life  into  his  calling  with  copious  prodigality.  Everyone  must 
have  the  glow  in  his  face  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  He  scorned  the  man 
who  ever  thinks  of  the  time  of  day  while  at  his  work. 

To  what  has  been  said  of  him  must  be  added  his  life  affiliation  with 
the  Normal  school  movement.  He  was  absorbed  by  the  crying  need  of 
good  teachers.  He  was  thus  peculiarly  fitted  as  a  manager,  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  public  speaker,  to  popularize  the  cause  to  which  he  was  so  ardently 
devoted. 

There  came  from  St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Edwards  another  Bridgewater 
man — Thomas  Metcalf.  He,  too,  was  imbued  with  the  Normal  school  idea, 
was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  most  extreme  conscientiousness,  was 
devoted  to  his  calling  and  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  infiuential  of 
the  factors  which  determined  the  character  of  the  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  still  another  Bridgewater  man,  Albert  Stetson,  was 
added  to  the  faculty.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  in  addition 
to  his  Normal  school  training,  and  came  to  the  headship  of  the  department 
of  language  and  literature.  He  remained  in  the  institution  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

This  period  in  the  life  of  the  institution  practically  covers  the  suc- 
ceeding twenty-eight  years.  President  Edwards  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  until  January  1,  1876.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency 
by  Edwin  C.  Hewett  who  served  until  1890.  The  school  made  a  somewhat 
sharp  change  of  direction  under  the  new  admini&tration.  It  became  more 
intensely  professional  and  also  more  intensely  emotional,  if  that  adjective 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  characterization.  Its  use  will  be  understood 
as  the  theme  develops. 

What  were  the  characteristic  remarks  of  this  period  and  what  was  the 
Impression  it  made  upon  the  teaching  body  of  Illinois? 

In  answer  it  may  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  faculty,  and  the  conse- 
quent attitude  of  the  student  body,  must  be  placed  above  all  other  consid- 
erations. Teaching  was  regarded  as  a  calling  of  the  highest  order  and  was 
to  be  entered  upon  with  the  ardency  of  a  passion.  The  elementary  school 
was  lifted  in  estimation  to  an  equality  with  any  other  institution  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  education  of  man.     It  is  hard  to  express  in  cold  type 
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the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  students  went  forth  to  their  work.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  twenty-eight  years  there  were,  as  will  be  expected, 
a  number  of  additions  to  the  faculty.  The  most  of  them  were  selected  from 
the  alumni  and  from  those  who  had  done  their  work  in  the  second  period. 
In  1866  John  W.  Ck>ok  of  the  Class  of  '65,  became  the  head  of  the  grammar 
department  of  the  Training  School.  Two  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  a 
place  in  the  Normal  faculty,  where  he  w^s  to  round  out  thirty-three  years 
of  service.  Three  years  later  Henry  McCormick,  of  the  Class  of  '67,  became 
a  teacher  in  the  Normal  department,  where  he  continued  for  the  succeeding 
forty-four  years,  thus  having  the  longest  connection  with  the  school  of  any 
one  in  its  history.  Others  of  the  alumni  served  for  shorter  periods.  It  will 
go  without  saying  that  these  teachers  reflected  the  spirit  of  the  Edwards* 
Hewett  regime. 

It  should  be  said,  and  with  strong  emphasis,  that  those  who  are  now' 
referred  to  as  "the  old  guard"  were  highly  superior  teachers.  President 
Edwards  had  few  superiors  in  this  country,  if  indeed  there  were  any,  as 
a  class  room  instructor.  President  Hewett  was  scarcely  less  than  his  equal 
in  many  ways.  It  wlas  remarked  by  a  wise  man  that  Mr.  Metcalf  was  worth 
all  that  he  cost  the  institution  If  he  did  nothing  but  look  about  and  make 
suggestions  respecting  accuracy  of  scholarship. 

The  Course  of  Study  was  not  greatly  extended,  but  the  subjects  were 
intensively  treated.  As  has  been  said  the  common  branches  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  first  year  in  a  three-year  course.  The  extreme  rigor  of  the 
requirements  obliged  the  greatest  industry  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Arithmetic  furnished  an  admirable  discipline  in  close  thinking  because  of 
the  minute  analysis  of  the  subject  matter.  The  reading  classes  were  rather 
studies  of  literature  and  of  the  technic  of  accurate  expression.  The  recita- 
tions were  so  conducted  as  to  develop  the  greatest  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  The  theory  was  that  as  these  subjects  were  to  be  the  substance  of 
the  work  of  the  schools  in  which  the  graduates  were  to  be  engaged  they 
were  to  be  thoroughly  mastered.  In  the  closing  term  of  the  first  year  a 
course  in  Theory,  and  Practice  was  given  orally.  It  dealt  with  the  simpler 
matters  of  school  management  There  were  very  few  pedagogical  books. 
Page's  admirable  little  monograph  standing  quite  alone. 

The  second  year  of  the  course  introduced  the  old-fashioned  psychology, 
but  it  bore  little  relation  to  the  teaching  art.  The  time  was  devoted  mainly 
to  the  subjects  that  are  now  found  in  the  ordinary  high  school  curriculum 
and  the  work  of  the  third  year  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  with  the 
addition  of  practice  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  There  was  very 
little  of  this  work  at  the  beginning,  but  an  arrangement  with  the  schools 
of  the  village  made  it  a  conspicuous  feature  for  a  few  of  the  earlier  years. 
A  mistaken  policy  dissolved  this  relation  in  1868  and  for  many  years  there- 
after the  practice  school  was  too  small  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution. 

The  student  body  was  composed  in  the  main  of  young  men  and  young 
women  of  country  birth  and  accustomed  to  the  labor  of  the  farm.  While 
lacking  in  the  training  of  the  schools  they  were  mature,  capable,  very 
industrious  and  they  responded  in  a  remarkable  Way  to  the  call  of  the 
institution.  A  large  number  of  the  graduates  have  won  notable  renown  in 
educational  work.  In  some  way  they  were  filled  with  a  spirit  of  great 
earnestness  and  devotion,  were  profoundly  impressed  with  the  dignity  of 
the  teacher's  work,  developed  h1g:h  ideals  of  teaching  skill,  and  wherever 
they  went  made  notable  successes.  With  such  examples  of  power  and  skill 
and  enthusiasm  before  them  it  was  not  strange  that  the  institution  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  Normal  school. 

The  Practice  School  demands  a  fuller  treatment.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  primary  department  was  materially  reduced  in  numbers  by  the 
removal  to  the  new  building.  The  village  of  Normal  grew  so  rapidly,  how- 
ever, as  to  furnish  abundant  material  within  three  or  four  years.  The 
higher  grades  could  come  out  from  the  city  and  there  was  soon  developed 
an  admirable  high  school  which  was  an  important  department  of  the  insti- 
tution until  1895.     It  served  several  purposes  among  which  may  be  noted 
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the  fact  that  the  students  of  the  Normal  department  desiring  work  in 
foreign  languages  could  receive  it  there;  the  incomS  from  tuition  was  by 
no  means  a  negligible  element  and  happily  supplemented  the  ordinary 
receipts  for  support;  the  principals  of  this  department  were,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  extremely  capable  men  and  thus  w'ere  valuable  additions  to  the 
faculty;  the  department  became  a  highly  reputable  fitting  school  for  colleges 
and  universities  and  thus  gave  the  Normal  school  added  reputation.  Among 
its  principals  are  to  be  counted  C.  P.  Chllds,  afterward  principal  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School;  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  for  many  years  the  registrar  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  E.  W.  Coy,  for  more  than  forty  years  principal  of 
the  Hughes  High  School,  in  Cincinnati;  Edmund  J.  James,  the  present 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  H.  J.  Barton,  of  the  Latin  department 
of  the  same  University,  and  O.  L.  Manchester,  for  the  last  twenty-four  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  This  department  was 
discontinued  in  1895. 

As  has  been  said  an  arrangement  made  with  the  town  of  Normal,  by 
which  the  Normal  school  undertook  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
community,  gave  the  institution  very  good  facilities  for  practice  work. 
Unfortunately  there  were  no  special  critic  teachers  beyond  the  three  prin- 
cipals of  the  grammar,  intermediate  and  primary  departments.  In  conse- 
quence this  feature  of  the  work  wlas  not  so  carefully  looked  after  as  It 
should  have  been.  The  president  of  the  school  could  make  an  occasional 
visit  and  offer  consequent  suggestions  and  the  three  principals  did  what 
they  could.  In  1868  the  separation  from  the  town  reduced  the  Practice 
School  by  one-half.  Still  it  was  large  enough  to  afford  something  like  a 
fair  opportunity  for  observation  and  simple  practice,  as  the  Normal  school 
was  not  very  large.  In  1874  Mr.  Metcalf  was  changed  from  the  department 
of  mathematics  to  the  head  of  the  Training  Department,  where  be  remained 
for  the  succeeding  twenty  years.  This  was,  of  course,  a  decided  step  in 
advance.  Some  of  the  men  wlio  obtained  to  prominence  later  served  their 
apprenticeship  at  the  head  of  the  grammar  department  of  the  Pratcice 
School.  Charles  DeGarmo  was  here  for  five  years  before  entering  upon  his 
course  of  study  in  a  German  university.  R.  R.  Reeder,  the  celebrated  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  tho  same  capacity.  Joseph  Carter,  for  many 
years  a  popular  superintendent  in  Illinois,  had  a  similar  experience.  And 
there  were  others. 

Returning  to  the  Normal  department  it  should  be  noted  that  there  grew 
in  the  later  years  of  this  second  period  a  disposition  to  call  men  of  prom- 
inence in  the  State  into  the  faculty.  The  most  notable  addition  of  this 
character  was  that  of  Duel  P.  Colton.  who  came  to  the  head  of  the  science 
department,  succeeding  Minor  L.  Seymour,  in  1888.  Another  change  of 
significance  was  the  transfer  of  Mrs.  Martha  D.  L.  Haynie,  of  the  High 
School  Department,  to  the  Normal  School  Department  as  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, where  she  remained  for  several  years. 

In  1890  there  was  a  change  of  administration  and  enough  of  a  change 
of  policy  to  call  the  succeeding  nine  years  the  third  period  in  the  life  of  the 
school.  President  Hewett  retired  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
John  W.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  1865.  For  a  year  after  graduation 
he  was  principal  of  public  schools  in  one  of  the  small  villages  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
grammar  school  department  of  the  Practice  School.  After  two  years  of  serv- 
ice he  acted  for  a  year  as  substitute  teacher  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hewett. 
In  1869  he  was  made  the  teacher  of  reading  in  the  Normal  school  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  for  seven  years.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  physics  which  he  occupied  until  his  elevation  to 
the  presidency. 

The  new  administration  was  no  sooner  installed  and  in  some  fair  de- 
gree familiar  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation  than  a  strong  effort 
was  made  to  secure  additional  buildings.  The  first  struggle  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  successful  and  the  result  was  a  training  school  building. 
Out  of  the  cramped  quarters  of  the  old  building  the.  children  joyfully  jour- 
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neyed  to  the  new.  The .  transition  was  cheering  and  told  upon  the  quality 
of  the  practice  work.  Encouraged  by  success  the  next  assembly  was  at- 
tacked for  a  building  that  should  house  the  library,  the  science  department, 
and  that  should  contain  a  gymnasium.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  was  the  ap- 
propriation asked  for  but  the  Legislature  granted  forty  thousand  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  further  possibilities.  Two  years  later  an  additional  appro- 
priation brought  the  amount  up  to  fifty-six  thousand  and  other  available 
funds  made  it  possible  to  complete  the  structure  on  the  original  plans. 

Up  to  1890  the  library  had  consisted  of  a  couple  of  cases  of  reference 
books  installed  at  the  end  of  a  hall.  The  reception  room  was  given  over 
to  the  carpenters  and  when  their  work  was  completed  there  was  something 
quite  suggestive  of  a  library  room.  Books  were  gathered  from  every  avail- 
able source.  The  literary  societies  freely  granted  the  accumulations  of 
thirty  years.  A  little  money  was  spared  here  and  there  and  the  little  room 
was  filled  to  the  ceiling.  The  library  continued  to  occupy  its  doll  house  until 
the  new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  What  full  breaths  the  students 
drew  when  they  first  entered  their  beautiful  and  commodious  quarters! 

The  faculty  began  to  feel  more  keenly  the  impress  of  a  modern  spirit 
Two  years  before,  Charles  DeGarmo  had  returned  from  Germany  full  to  the 
brim  with  enthusiasm  and  educational  philosophy.  He  had  served  for  five 
years  in  the  grammar  department  of  the  training  school  and,  catching  the 
German  fever  from  a  close  associate — ^Edmund  J.  James,  then  principal  of 
the  high  school —  had  taken  his  family  and  posted  off  over  seas  to  the  land 
of  the  pedagogist  par  excellence.  Although  he  was  to  make  a  short  stay  at 
Normal  on  his  way  to  eminence,  he  had  his  day  and  left  his  impression. 
Some  years  before,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  had  laid  his  hands  upon  the  school 
by  calling  its  president's  attention  to  a  recent  translation  of  Rosenkranz' 
Philosophy  of  Education.  It  had  been  adopted  as  a  textbook.  About  1888 
George  P.  Brown,  of  blessed  memory,  had  organized  a  philosophy  club  in 
the  nearby  city  of  Bloomington  and  to  his  hospitable  home  on  appointed 
evenings  some  of  the  teachers  made  pious  weekly  pilgrimages,  and  con- 
tinued them  for  years.  Then  Frank  McMurry  and  Charles  McMurry  and 
C.  C.  VanLiew.  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  William  Rein,  of  Jena,  and 
with  the  German  thoroughness  of  Halle,  came  in  succession  to  work  out 
their  problems  in  the  Practice  School.  It  was  an  interesting  period  of  de- 
velopment in  the  application  of  theories  to  the  teaching  process  in  the 
rooms  with  the  children. 

The  course  in  psychology  was  lengthened.  Simple  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  engaged  the  beginners  for  the  first  fifteen  weeks.  Illus- 
trative exercises  with  children  were  multiplied.  The  numbr  of  critic 
teachers  was  increased.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  what  may  be  called 
the  more  strictly  professional  aspects  of  the  school  were  quite  materially 
increased.  A  two-year  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools  accredited  to 
the  State  university  was  introduced.  A  four-year  course  for  more  advanced 
work  was  made  optional.  Drawing  became  a  required  study.  The  special 
changes  noted  will  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  movement. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  persistent  effort  to  retain  the  old  thorough- 
ness and  the  old  characteristic  spirit  that  had  given  the  institution  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  teachers'  seminaries. 

In  1899  Mr.  Cook  became  the  head  of  a  new  Normal  school  which  was 
one  of  the  results  of  a  movement  to  be  described  later  and  Arnold  Tompkins, 
then  in  charge  .of  the  department  of  education  in  the  University  of  Illinois, 
succeeded  to  the  presidency.  Although  Mr.  Tompkins  remained  with  the 
school  but  a  single  year  he  made  certain  radical  changes  in  the  course  of 
study  and  in  matters  of  general  management,  relaxing  the  severity  of  dis- 
cipline, introducing  natural  science  in  the  first  year  of  the  course,  increasing 
the  number  of  critic  teachers,  diminishing  the  amount  of  practice  teach- 
ing, lessening  the  stress  on  common  branches,  making  more  of  special 
method,  and,  in  general,  moving  forward  along  the  more  strictly  technical 
lines  of  a  professional  school. 

In  July,  1900,  Mr.  David  Pelmley,  Professor  of  Mathematics  for  the 
preceding  ten  years,  succeeded  to  the  presidency.     At  this  writing  he  has 
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served  for  something  more  than  fifteen  years  in  that  capacity.  The  growth 
of  the  Normal  school  idea,  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  ahUity  and  energy 
of  Mr.  Felmley,  on  the  other,  have  made  these  fifteen  years  memorable  in 
the  life  of  the  school.  Appropriations  for  its  support  have  been  greaUy 
Increased.  Two  large  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  Many 
additional  courses  of  study  are  offered.  The  rural  school  has  not  be^ 
forgotten.  The  unused  land  has  become  a  model  farm.  Facilities  are  at 
hand  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  domestic  arts,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  of  the  varied  subjects  of  the  modem  school.  Recently  the 
course  has  been  extended  for  the 'preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  bo 
that  the  institution  bids  fair  to  merit  tiie  name  of  a  Normal  University,  a 
title  placed  upon  it  at  the  beginning  in  the  hope  that  it  might  thereby  draw 
to  itself  other  funds  than  those  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  The 
aggregate  attendance  has  become  very  large,  the  greatest  increase  being  in 
the  attendance  upon  the  summer  school  sessions.  The  school  is  in  operation 
for  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year.  In  brief,  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  beginning  so  humbly  fiTty-seven  years  ago,  is  not  war- 
passed  in  effectiveness  by  any  other  institution  of  its  kind  in  this  country, 
although  two  or  three  may  have  a  larger  equipment. 

Before  closing  this  record  something  should  be  said  of  the  continuity 
of  service  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Eiducation  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  names  of  the  first  board  have  been  given.  There  have  been  connected 
with  this  board  of  control,  in  the  fifty-eight  years  of  existence,  many  promi- 
nent men.  Nearly  all  professions  have  been  represented.  Honorable  William 
H.  Green,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  southern  Illinois,  was  for  forty-one 
years  a  member  of  the  board.  His  connection  closing  with  his  death  in 
1892;  for  five  years  of  that  time  he  was  president  of  the  board.  "Father^ 
Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  who  has  previously  been  mentioned,  served  for  twenty- 
three  years,  four  of  which  he  was  president,  Enoch  A.  Gastman,  served 
for  thirty-six  years,  seven  of  which  he  was  president.  P.  R.  Walker  served 
for  thirty  years,  being  president  for  the  last  six  years.  Charles  L.  Capen,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  an  alumnus  of  the  high  school  department,  and  present 
president  of  the  board,  had  been  a  member  for  twenty-one  yeara  Blla  Flagg 
Toung,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Chicago,  was  for  twenty-four  yean 
a  member  of  the  board.  Mr.  F.  D.  Marquis,  of  Bloomington,  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  board  for  twenty-five  years.  In  addition  to  these  long  terms 
of  service  there  have  been  many  of  the  approximately  one  hundred  twenty 
who  have  served  for  periods  of  fifteen  years.  These  figures  will  indicate  the 
policy  of  the  governors  with  regard  to  the  membership  of  this  board;  there 
have  been  few  changes  for  political  reasons  and  those  of  longest  service 
who  are  not  now  members  of  the  board  died  in  olfice. 

The  graduates  of  the  Normal  department  number  2223. 

It  has  been  deemed  permissible  to  devote  a  large  part  of  the  space 
allotted  to  this  study  to  this  pioneer  institution,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  has 
made  others  possible,  and  has  in  a  way  furnished  a  definition,  at  least  in 
Illinois,  for  a  Normal  school.  Its  location  near  the  center  of  the  State  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  it  and,  in  consequence,  its  pupils  are  drawn 
from  the  State  at  large  as  well  as  from  the  immediately  adjacent  territory. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

After  the  way  was  broken  and  a  Normal  school  had  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  the  trained  teacher  as  compared  with  the  untrained,  it  was 
inevitable  that  other  Normal  schools  would  follow  in  their  own  time.  As 
the  founding  and  development  of  the  first  school  have  been  described  with 
some  fulness  the  others  may  be  treated  more  briefly. 

That  southern  Illinois  should  have  an  institution  similar  to  the  one 
in  the  center  of  the  State  was  admitted  by  the  friends  of  the  first  school 
and  they  became  active  propagandists,  along  with  the  leading  teachers  of 
that  portion  of  the  State,  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  movement  that  directly  led  to  the  act  of  the  Legislature  establish- 
ing the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  may  be  said  to  have 
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begun  In  the  spring  of  1868.  At  a  teachers'  Institute  held  in  Salem,  Marlon 
County,  a  circular  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  some  fifty  prominent 
teachers  and  other  citizens,  calling  a  convention  of  the  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  in  southern  Illinois,  to  meet  in  Centralia  early  in  September 
of  that  year,  to  consider  the  educational  wants  of  that  portion  of  the  State. 
In  the  idea  of  the  call  a  Normal  school  for  southern  Illinois  was  prominent 
A  few  days  later  a  circular  was  issued  from  Carbondale,  apparently  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  Salem  circular.  The  latter,  which  was  also  numer- 
ously signed,  called  a  convention  to  meet  at  Carbondale  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June. 

The  Carbondale  convention  was  held  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June. 
The  credit  of  projecting  the  convention,  of  securing  its  successful  organiza- 
tion and  awakening  its  zealous  spirit,  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  President  Clark  Brayden,  of  Southern  Illinois  College,  located  at  Carbon- 
dale. 

One  of  the  topics  discussed  was,  "The  necessity  of  a  State  Normal 
school  for  southern  Illinois."  Among  the  eminent  teachers  In  the  conven- 
tion were  President  Robert  AUyn,  of  McKendree  College;  Professor  Stand- 
Ish,  of  Lombard  University,  and  President  Braden,  of  Southern  Illinois 
College.  The  advocacy  of  a  State  Normal  school  for  southern  Illinois  was 
general  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Believing  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  educational  interests 
of  Illinois  demand  more  than  one  Normal  school,  and  that  the  people  of 
southern  Illinois  are  ready  to  sustain  an  Institution  of  this  kind,  either  as 
an  auxiliary  school  to  our  present  university,  or  entirely  independent  of 
It,  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  educational  men  In  the  State 
to  secure  this  result;  therefore, 

**Resolv€d,  That  It  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  this  convention  that  the 
county  superintendents  of  the  State,  especially  of  southern  Illinois,  unite  in 
such  measures  as  will  secure  an  act  from  our  next  Legislature  establishing 
a  Normal  school  In  southern  Illinois,  at  least  equal  to  our  present  Normal 
University  in  all  of  Its  advantages." 

The  Carbondale  meeting  was  very  spirited,  awakening  great  Interest  In 
Normal  education  throughout  the  whole  region  represented  in  It.  At  least 
a  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  through  them  nearly  all  of  the 
counties  In  the  southern  half  of  the  State  were  aroused.  Under  the  In- 
struction of  the  convention,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Centralia,  September  1,  and  to  ask  that  body  to 
oo-operate  with  it  In  forming  a  southern  association.  The  two  bodies  were 
thus  united  In  a  common  purpose  and  would  act  in  concert  on  the  Normal 
school  question. 

The  Centralia  convention  was  called  after  an  extended  correspondence 
on  the  subject  by  more  than  two  hundred  teachers  of  southern  Illinois. 
The  call  was  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Allyn.  It  asked  W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  of 
AIt<m,  S.  M.  Dickey,  of  Charleston,  J.  C.  Scoot,  of  Olney,  T.  M.  Nichols,  of 
Sparta,  and  E.  P.  Burllngham,  of  Cairo,  to  act  as  an  executive  committee 
to  prepare  a  program  of  exercises  and  arrange  the  business  to  be  done. 
Dr.  Allyn  and  B.  G.  Roots  were  likewise  especially  active  in  bringing  the 
fact  of  the  convention  and  a  knowledge  of  Its  objects  before  the  people  of 
all  districts  in  southern  Illinois.  The  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  gentle- 
men was  the  gathering  of  a  body  of  educational  people,  hardly  surpassed 
either  in  numbers  or  spirit  by  the  meetings  of  the  State  association  Itself. 
The  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Allyn,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  Read,  Presi- 
dent Edwards,  Professor  Sanborn  Tenney,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  others.  The  names  are  a  guaranty  of  a  broad  and  fearless 
discussion  of  pending  educational  questions.  Dr.  Robert  Allyn  had  his 
heart  set  on  a  southern  Illinois  Normal  school,  and  he  was  a  forcible 
pleader.  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  host  In  himself.  Illinois  never  had  a  better 
Q»eaker  on  educational  questions,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  limitation 
should  be  placed  upon  his  ability.  The  Dr.  Read  mentioned  is  assumed  to 
be  President  Read,  of  Shurtleff  College,  and  he  was  also  a  highly  capable 
speaker.     President  Edwards  knew  more  of  Normal  schools  than  any  of 
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them  and  believed  thoroughly  in  the  new  project.  Sanborn  Tenney  was 
there  for  another  purpose  but  doubtless  lent  the  influence  of  his  name  and 
prestige  to  movement.  State  Superintendent  Bateman  was  for  everything 
that  promised  good  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  a  committee  consisting  of  fifteen  of  the  leading  men  of  southern 
Illinois  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  asking  for 
the  incorporation  and  endowment  of  a  Normal  school  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State.  The  committee  met  in  Odin,  Marion  County,  October  16,  1868, 
and  added  to  their  number  fifteen  other  gentlemen,  resident  in  different 
counties  in  southern  Illinois;  they  also  prepared  a  circular  addressed  to 
their  people,  and  a  petition  lb  the  General  Assembly  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed institution.  This  circular,  which  was  chlefiy  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee's secretary,  and  was  printed  in  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  region, 
very  materially  contributed  to  make  public  opinion  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  action.  The  circular  is  of  remarkable  clearness  and  force, 
and  as  it,  with  the  influential  names  attached  to  it,  did  much  to  hasten 
the  desired  consummation,  it  seems  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  historical 
sketch.    After  a  brief  introduction,  the  circular  thus  proceeds: 

1.  The  necessity  for  well-trained  and  thoroughly  taught  teachers  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  at  length.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  we  can  only  expect 
such  teachers  when  we  have  schools  especially  adapted  to  their  training. 
The  drill  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  soldier,  nor  the  medical  school,  the 
hospital  and  the  dissecting  room  to  the  physician,  than  are  Normal  schools 
to  supply  such  teachers  as  the  times  demand.  The  experience  of  all  en- 
lightened and  civilized  communities  has  demonstrated  the  expediency  and 
economy  of  appropriating  the  means  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  Normal  schools  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 
S«ven  exceptional  cases  with  a  high  order  of  native  endowment  will  make 
much  better  teachers,  and  the  standard  and  average  of  teaching  ability, 
efficiency  and  success  will  be  immensely  elevated  by  Normal  education. 

2.  This  enterprise  is  undertaken  with  no  spirit  of  envy  or  unholy  rivalry 
of  the  excellent  institution  already  established  in  the  northern  section  of 
of  our  great  State.  We  rejoice  in  its  success.  We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the 
good  work  that  it  has  already  accomplished.  It  is  not  to  blame  for  not 
accomplishing  all  that  we  need,  for  no  single  institution  could.  If  we  were 
to  write  her  memorial  it  would  be  in  the  gospel  term — "She  hath  done  what 
she  could."  May  her  shadow  ever  grow  longer — not  by  the  decline  of  her 
sun,  but  by  her  own  increasing  elevation. 

3.  This  pragraph  discusses  the  size  and  population  of  the  State  and 
argues  from  these  facts  the  impossibility  of  one  Normal  school  supplying  the 
needed  number  of  teachers. 

4.  Our  history,  and  condition  point  to  the  need  of  such  a  Normal  school. 
The  southern  portion  of  our  State  was  originally  settled  from  states  in 
which  popular  education  had  not  been  so  advanced  or  general  as  in  some 
more  favored  sections.  The  tide  of  emigration,  moving  westward,  passed 
above  or  through  our  territory. 

Strong  prejudices  against  our  section  of  the  State  were  quite  general. 
Those  unfounded  and  ungenerous  ideas  are  fast  disappearing.  Our  "ESgypt" 
home  is  beginning  to  rise  to  a  just  appreciation  of  its  true  character.  It  is 
beginning  to  become  known  that  for  climate,  health,  mineral  resources,  fruit- 
growing, grazing  and  general  agriculture,  we  have  a  country  that  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  other  on  earth,  and  possessing  some  decided  ad- 
vantages. The  circumstances  of  our  past  history  have  only  retarded  the 
march  of  education  and  high  intelligence.  Like  the  pent-up  waters,  the 
energy  of  our  people  will  give  them  a  broader  flow  and  a  mightier  force 
when  the  barriers  are  removed.  We  demand  for  our  people  a  just  consider- 
ation by  our  legislators,  a  fair  opportunity  for  our  educational  development 
and  an  equal  division  with  the  others  of  the  means  and  facilities  of  that 
development.  We  have  comparatively  few  institutions  of  learning  of  acade- 
mical or  collegiate  character.  We  need  more  of  them  and  we  especially  need 
a  Normal  University  for  the  training  of  our  teachers. 
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5.  We  have  beard,  and  the  statement  is  well  authorized,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  present  Normal  University  objection  was  made 
that  its  location  was  eccentric.  It  was  answered,  "Let  us  have  this  now  in 
the  north — it  will  not  be  long  till  our  great  State  will  need  another,  and  then 
you  shall  have  it  in  the  south."  In  our  judgment  the  time  has  come  to 
remind  our  friends  of  that  promise  and  to  ask  its  fulfillment. 

6.  The  closing  paragraph  offers  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
securing  the  desired  result.  It  declares  that  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  promise  of  a  southern  penitentiary.  They  are  willing  to  swap  it 
for  a  Normal  school.  "We  prefer  schools  to  prevent  crime  to  prisons  for  its 
punishment" 

The  circular  is  signed  by  the  Secretary,  Thomas  W.  Hynes. 

The  list  of  the  committee  contained  illustrious  names:  General  John 
A.  Logan,  Hon.  W.  R.  Morrison,  Governor  G.  Koerner,  General  G.  B.  Raum, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Green,  and  others.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  also  the  name  of 
Simeon  Wright,  of  whom  we  have  heard  Jn  such  interesting  connection  with 
the  first  Normal  school.  There  was  no  withstanding  such  an  array  of  talent 
and  the  Legislature  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  bill  went  through  at  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  T.  W.  Harris,  Shelby  County: 
£.  J.  Palmer,  St  Clair  County;  E.  Bowyer,  Richland  County;  S.  B.  Flannigan, 
Franklin  County,  and  D.  Hurd,  Alexander  County. 

Eight  cities  contested  for  the  location  and  the  competition  was  vigorous. 
Pana,  Vandalia,  Olney,  Carlyle,  Centralia,  Tamaroa,  DuQuoin,  and  Carbon- 
dale  were  in  the  race.  There  was  a  long  conference  before  Carbondale  was 
declared  the  winner.  The  bonus  was  estimated  at  $200,000.  As  sometimes 
happens  in  such  cases,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  portion  of  the 
bond  issue  was  illegal,  so  that  the  State  received  very  little  when  compared 
with  the  pledge. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  building  was  $75,000.  The  architect's 
plans  and  specifications,  however,  called  for  a  building  to  cost  $210,000.  The 
trustees  decided  to  contract  for  such  a  structure  with  but  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  necessary  money  in  sight.  The  only  explanation  of  Uieir 
error  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  wer«  counting  on  that  subscription  and  a 
resident  of  Carbondale  contracted  to  construct  the  building  with  the  appro- 
priation and  the  gifts.  Great  difficulties  arose  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
latter  to  materialize. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1870,  Dr.  Allyn 
and  President  Edwards  making  addresses  suitable  to  the  occasion.  Work 
was  pushed  forward  vigorously  until  a  grave  accident  resulted  in  the  death 
of  the  contractor.  This  necessitated  the  arrest  of  the  work  until  the  assembl- 
ing of  the  Legislature,  and  an  arrangement  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
It  was  decided  by  that  body  to  take  over  the  work  and  three  commissioners 
were  selected  to  complete  the  building.  They  performed  their  duty  faith- 
fully and  turned  it  over  to  the  trustees  July  1,  1874. 

If  the  policy  of  the  older  school  had  been  followed  there  would  have  been 
a  well  organized  institution  ready  to  take  possession  of  the  new  building 
at  its  completion.  As  it  was,  the  school  that  entered  into  possession  of  the 
commodious  structure  was  a  feeble  infant.  After  a  time,  however.  It  grew 
into  such  proportions  as  not  to  seem  out  of  place  in  its  clothes. 

The  building  was  an  imposing  edifice,  three  stories  above  the  basement 
It  was  far  more  pretentious  architecturally  than  the  corresponding  building 
at  Normal.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  building 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  entire  country,  so  far  as  size  and  appear- 
ance were  concerned.  The  site  Is  In  the  south  border  of  the  city  of  Carbon- 
dale and  contains  twenty  acres  of  ground,  overlooking  a  fine  country  to  Uie 
east  and  north. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  creating  the  board  of  commissioners  to  com- 
plete the  building  abolished  the  first  board  of  trustees,  and  a  new  board  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor.    Hon.  Thomas  S.  Ridgeway,  a  man  of  prominence. 
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was  made  president.    The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Carbondale,  October  23, 

1878. 

In  November,  the  board  elected  Robert  Allyn,  D.  D.,  to  the  headship 
of  the  school.  He  had  been  for  several  years  president  of  McKendree  College* 
one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  in  higher  education  in  the  State.  He  had  seen 
long  and  prominent  service  as  an  educator.  He  had  been  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Rhode  Island,  professor  of  ancient  language  in  Ohio 
University,  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Cincinnati,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education  in  that  city.  He  had  been  president  of 
McKendree  College  for  eleven  years. 

The  first  faculty  contained  eleven  teachers  beside  the  president.  Ehioch 
A.  Gastman,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Decatur,  was  offered  the  professor 
ship  of  mathematics,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was  and  declined 
the  calL  He  was  to  round  up  forty-seven  years  of  contiuous  service  in  one 
city  and  to  retire  in  the  fullness  of  years  universally  esteemed.  Another 
member  of  the  faculty  who  was  to  rise  later  to  eminence  as  the  president 
of  the  institution  was  Daniel  B.  Parkinson,  A.  M.,  who  was  selected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1874,  the  building  wlas  formally  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  dedicatory  address  was  delivered  by  President 
Edwards,  of  the  school  at  Normal.  Governor  Beveridge  delivered  to  the  presi- 
dent elect  the  keys  of  the  building,  the  symbol  of  his  authority,  and  followed 
the  ceremony  with  an  eloquent  address.  The  new  president  read  his  inau- 
gural and  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  launched  upon 
its  career  of  great  usefulness.  It  was  the  most  generously  equipped  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  territory  designated  as  Southern  Illinois  and  has 
retained  that  proud  distinction. 

On  the  day  following  the  dedication  a  summer  school  began  its  sessions 
in  the  building  and  continued  for  four  weeks,  having  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  flifty-four.  The  teaching  staft  of  the  institute  consisted  of  President 
Allyn,  Professors  Jerome,  Parkinson,  Foster,  Hillman,  Brownlee  and  Miss 
Buck,  of  the  faculty,  and  Superintendent  Gastman  who  lent  his  exeprience 
and  skill  to  the  new  enterprise  for  the  sunmier.  On  Monday,  September  7, 
1874,  the  first  session  of  the  regular  work  began  under  favorable  auspices 
and  one  hundred  fifty-four  students  were  enrolled,  two  of  them  being 
negroes,  a  law  of  the  last  preceding  Legislature  having  made  a  place  for 
them. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  fight  for  the  Normal  school  had  been  made 
by  the  northern  institution.  What  had  required  years  of  struggle  to  accom- 
plish at  Bloomington  was  achieved  in  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly that  was  held  after  the  beginning  of  the  movement  at  Carbondale. 
While  the  location  of  the  first  school  was  of  quite  inestimable  value  to  Central 
Illinois,  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Normal  School  In  "Egypt"  was  an 
educational  triumph  of  the  highest  value  to  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  troubles  which  the  school  was  fated  to  experience  in  its  infancy 
were  small  when  compared  with  what  happened  to  it  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  November,  1883.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful  day  the  beautiful 
building  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  All  efforts  to  subdue  the  flames  were 
unavailing,  and  after  a  few  hours  all  that  was  left  of  the  noble  structure, 
the  pride  of  "Egypt"  was  a  smoking  ruin.  The  library,  the  furniture,  and 
the  apparatus  in  the  laboratories  were  saved.  Quarters  were  at  once  offered 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  classes  by  the  citizens  of  Carbondale,  and  with- 
in forty  working  days  from  the  time  of  the  disaster  the  school  work  was 
again  proceeding  in  regular  order.  Within  sixty  days,  a  temporary  building, 
one  story  high,  and  containing  fourteen  rooms,  was  completed  and  there  the 
institution  did  its  work  until  another  building  could  be  erected.  As  the 
General  Assembly  would  not  again  be  in  session  until  in  January,  1885,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  need  of  large  patience.  By  an  act  approved  June  27, 
1885,  an  appropriation  of  $152,065  was  made  for  the  rebuilding.  As  therf 
was  something  in  the  way  of  salvage  the  new  structure  cost  approximately 
$180,000.     On  the  24th  of  February.  1887,  the  new  building  was  completed 
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and  dedicated,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  temporary  building  was 
abandoned  and  the  school  took  up  its  new  abode  in  its  admirable  building. 

Dr.  Allyn's  administration  continued  for  eighteen  years.  The  Institution 
steadily  gained  ground  in  public  estimation  and  changed  the  character  of 
the  Bociai  life  in  its  part  of  the  State.  It  is  the  most  amply  endowed 
educational  agency  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  its  students  may  be  found  In 
all  ranks  of  life.  Colored  students  are  admitted,  as  they  are  required  in 
many  of  the  schools.  As  students  turned  to  other  professions  after  engaging 
In  teaching  for  a  while,  Its  alumni  may  be  found  in  the  medical  profession, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  the  nonprofessional  callings.  The 
latter  years  of  Dr.  Allyn's  presidency  were  somewhat  clouded  by  differences 
of  opinion  between  him  and  his  board  of  trustees  as  to  the  management  of 
the  institution,  but  his  career  was  an  honorable  one  and  he  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  real  educational  leaders  of  his  section. 

Upon  Dr.  Allyn's  retirement,  in  1892,  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor 
John  Hull,  who  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  faculty  for  seventeen 
years.  Mr.  Hull  remained  for  a  single  year  in  that  position  and  then  with- 
drew from  the  school  and  became  president  of  one  of  the  Wisconsin  Normal 
schools.  From  1893  to  1897,  inclusive,  Rev.  H.  W.  Ehrerest,  a  clergsrman  of 
the  Christian  denomination,  was  the  president  In  this  administration  a 
science  building  was  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  It  accommodates  the  science  laboratories,  the  museum,  and  the 
gymnasium,  and  it  was  the  home  of  the  library  until  the  erection  of  the 
library  building. 

Dr.  Everest  remained  four  years  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Park- 
inson, who  will  be  remembered  as  a  member  of  the  first  faculty.  Dr.  Park- 
inson Went  to  the  school  from  McKendree  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
graduate.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  sixteen  years. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  he  has  continued  to  serve  the 
institution  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  At  Uils  writing  he  has  been  connected 
¥rith  the  institution  for  forty  years. 

Under  Dr.  Parkinson's  management  the  school  equipment  was  greatly 
extended  by  additional  buildings  and  the  attendance  made  a  corresponding 
gain.  Additional  departments  were  added  so  that  the  school  kept  pace 
with  the  demands  of  modem  education.  The  requirements  for  admission 
were  always  adjusted  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  territory  tributary 
to  the  school.  A  summer  school  furnishes  opportunities  for  professional 
preparation  for  teaching  to  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  ses- 
sions. The  latest  addition  is  that  of  a  sixty-acre  farm  to  be  used  in  the 
connection  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  At  the  time  of  President  Park- 
inson's withdrawal  the  State  had  In  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal 
University  an  admirably  equipped  school  that  was  faithfully  carrying  out 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  established. 

Dr.  Parkinson  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Shryock, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  school  for  many  years  as  the  head  of  the 
department  of  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  educational 
orators  of  the  State  nor  is  his  ability  in  that  direction  the  full  measure  of 
his  repute  as  a  public  speaker.  His  great  popularity  in  Southern  Illinois 
insures  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

'  Unlike  the  institution  at  Normal  the  early  guidance  of  this  school  was 
in  the  hands  of  college  men.  Dr.  Allyn  had  served  as  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  In  Rhode  Island  and  thus  had  come  into  somewhat  close 
relations  with  elementary  schools.  The  greater  part  of  his  life,  however, 
had  been  Q>ent  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  his  ideals  of  the  work 
of  even  a  Normal  school  were  strongly  biased  in  that  direction.  His  faculty 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  college  men,  which  served  to  intensify  the  ideals 
of  Dr.  Allyn.  Mr.  John  Hull,  however,  had  received  his  training  almost 
entirely  in  the  Normal  School,  at  Normal,  and  to  him  must  be  conceded 
much  of  the  credit  of  Introducing  the  more  strictly  professional  features 
that  differentiated  the  institution  from  a  college.  There  was  a  small  Prac- 
tice School  at  the  beginning,  but  it  was  several  years  in  gathering  force. 
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In  recent  years  that  department  has  been  well  developed,  as  well  as  the 
professional  courses  in  the  Normal  department 

The  Practice  School  consists  of  children  from  the  community  whose 
parents  prefer  this  department  to  the  public  schools  of  the  town.  Its  first 
principal  was  Miss  Julia  F.  Mason,  a  graduate  of  the  school  at  Normal. 
She  remained  three  years  with  the  school  and  upon  her  departure  it  became 
somewhat  demoralized.  After  a  year  or  two,  however,  it  w^  again  organ* 
ized  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  feature  of  the  institution.  Two  teachers 
who  have  been  notable  in  its  management  and  development  were  Miss  Ann 
C.  Anderson  and  Miss  Thelda  Gildermeister.  Mr.  Hull  was  for  a  time  the 
head  of  the  department  and  others  that  have  had  charge  of  it  are  William 
F.  Rocheleau,  James  Kirk.  J.  T.  Ellis,  Chas.  Herbert  Elliott  and  W.  A.  Furr. 
the  present  supervisor.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the  school  the  number  of 
critics  w^  limited,  but  in  1908  a  critic  was  placed  over  each  two  grades, 
including  the  ninth  and  tenth,  which  then  became  a  part  of  the  Training 
School.  In  1909  the  Training  School  Building  was  erected  and  equipped 
&nd  thus  conditions  were  made  much  more  satisfactory  in  all  ways,  as  the 
school  resembles  in  most  particulars  such  a  graded  school  as  the  graduates 
will  ordinarily  be  expected  to  teach  in. 

There  are  comparatively  few  high  schools  in  Southern  Illinois  hence  the 
institution  has  felt  it  its  duty  to  maintain  a  sub-normal  department  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the  public  schools.  As  many 
of  these  pupils  will  engage  in  teaching  before  completing  even  the  sub-normal 
course,  some  elementary  pedagogical  Work  is  given.  A  high  school  is  also 
maintained,  the  city  or  Carbondale  having  no  secondary  school  in  its  system. 
The  graduates,  including  those' of  its  high  school,  number  750. 

THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  MOVEMENT. 

The  first  Normal  School  in  Illinois  was  established  in  1857  and  the 
second  in  1869.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  begin  its  work  until  July,  1874. 
Several  years  elapsed  before  any  addition  to  the  number  was  suggested  by 
a  voice  that  commanded  attention.  In  an  occasional  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  there  would  be  a  plea  for  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Other  states  were  putting  Illinois 
to  shame.  In  the  early  eighties  the  leading  teachers  in  Northern  Illinois 
began  to  urge  the  claims  of  that  part  of  the  State  for  recognition,  insisting 
that  common  justice  demanded  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  Normid 
school  in  th<^  north,  as  there  had  long  been  one  in  the  center  and  another 
in  the  south.  For  several  years  the  matter  was  discussed  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Northern  Association.  A  committee  Was  appointed  annually  to  press 
the  idea  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  and  the  Qeneral  Assembly.  The 
fact  that  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rockford,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  a  guaranty  that  the  matter  would  not  be  neglected.  In  the  early 
nineties  the  movement  seemed  to  gain  some  headway,  but  it  was  not  until 
1895  that  a  determined  and  resolute  effort,  suggestive  of  the  campaign  that 
won  the  establishing  of  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  was 
organized  and  pushed  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  DeKalb  County,  Well  up  toward  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State, 
is  a  town  that  in  1895  had  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  people. 
DeKalb  is  known  as  the  "Barb  City."  This  peculiar  designation  is  easily 
explained.  Here  lived  three  men  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  been 
interested  in  the  production  of  a  barb  wire  fence.  Two  of  them,  J.  F. 
Glidden  and  Jacob  Haish,  were  rival  claimants  for  the  priority  of  invention. 
The  third  Was  a  man  of  great  business  ability  and  energy — I.  L.  Ellwood. 
He  had  allied  himself  with  Mr.  Glidden  and  had  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  forms  of  wire  fence,  as  Mr.  Haish  had  done  on  his  own  account. 
As  a  result  these  men  had  grown  wealthy  and  had  brought  prosperity  to 
the  town  in  which  they  lived. 

There  Was  another  man  in  the  town  who  was  not  rich,  but  was  alwajrs 
puzzling  his  active  brain  over  some  project  that  promised  a  greater  DeKalb. 
His  name  was  Clinton  Rosette.    He  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  small 
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eyenlng  paper.  He  had  been  a  school-teacher  and  was  generally  known  as 
"Professor."  He  had  served  for  a  time  on  the  Board  of  Eklucation  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  the  goyeming  board  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
This  experience  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  value  to  a  community  of  an 
educational  institution.  He  pressed  the  matter  upon  the*  attention  of  his 
rich  friends  and  it  met  their  approval.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
join  hands  with  the  educational  people  who  had  so  long  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  a  public  Normal  school  for  Northern  Illinois.  It  w^s  well  known 
that  to  designate  the  location  of  such  an  institution  in  the  bill  providing 
for  its  establishment  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  measure.  The 
hope  of  securing  the  prize  would  naturally  attract  to  its  support  representa- 
tives of  various  parts  of  the  territory  to  be  served.  It  wafe  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  the  location  a  matter  of  competition. 

No  sooner  was  the  project  started  than  the  city  of  Mattoon  in  Eastern 
Illinois  became  warmly  interested  in  a  similar  idea.  Communications 
opened  between  the  two  towlis  and  what  was  known  as  the  EUwood  crowd 
realized  that  the  chances  were  more  favorable  for  two  Normal  schools  than 
for  one.  The  interests  were  immediately  pooled  and  two  bills  were  intro- 
duced into  the  General  Assembly  on  practically  the  same  day.  The  DeKalb 
contingent  was  far  more  influential  and  persistent,  but  the  Mattoon  people 
did  what  they  could  in  the  mustering  of  votes.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
the  two  bills  went  through,  Mattoon's  measure  following  In  the  wake  of 
£>eKalb.  The  Governor  approved  them  on  the  same  day,  May  22,  1895.  The 
institutions  were  to  be  called  respectively.  The  Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  and  The  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  The  bills 
bad  several  features  found  in  the  bill  establishing  the  original  school, 
although  some  of  them  had  become  obsolete  because  of  the  Constitution  of 
1870,  but  the  word  went  forth  that  no  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  amend 
them  for  there  would  be  no  telling  what  might  happen  if  such  a  suggestion 
should  be  broached.    The  eastern  school  will  be  considered  later. 

THE  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  act  establishing  the  school  determined  the  section  of  the  State  in 
which  it  should  be  located.  That  Was  carefully  attended  to  by  the  promoters 
of  the  enterprise.  Governor  Altgeld  appointed  as  the  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  Adam  A.  Goodrich.  Chicago;  I.  L.  Ellwood,  DeKalb;  Charles  E. 
Deere,  Moline;  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Sparks,  Canton;  W.  C.  Garrard,  Springfield. 
The  Superintendent  was  a  member  of  the  board,  ex  ofUcio.  S.  M.  Inglis  held 
the  office  at  that  time. 

The  law  followed  the  custom  that  had  been  in  vogue  from  the  first  with 
regard  to  its  institutions.  The  school  was  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  by 
the  board,  the  consideration  being  superior  location,  geographically,  liberality 
of  donation  in  cash  and  land,  and  suitability  in  all  other  respects.  Rockford, 
Polo,  Dixon  and  DeKalb  were  the  chief  competitors.  When  the  bids  were 
in  and  the  localities  had  been  carefully  studied,  it  was  found  that  the  last- 
named  was  far  in  advance  of  its  nearest  competitor,  mainly  because  of  the 
liberality  of  the  men  who  had  first  become  interested  in  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Glidden  donated  a  tract  of  choice  land  ideally  located,  containing  approx- 
imately seventy  acres.  Mr.  Haish  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  the 
founding  of  the  library,  and  increased  his  gift  quite  materially  to  help  in 
the  purchase  of  the  furnishings.  Mr.  EHlwood  was  the  generalissimo  of  the 
forces  that  saw  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  and  also  made  a  land  contribution. 
And  so  it  Was  that  Clinton  Rosette's  dream  became  a  tangible  reality.  It 
should  be  said  in  this  connection  that  he  had  served  for  a  time  on  the  Board 
of  Eiducation  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  his  semi-annual  visits  to  Normal 
the  idea  was  probably  suggested  to  him.  At  any  rate  he  deserves  large 
credit  for  the  plan  and  for  its  execution. 

The  act  carried  an  appropriation  of  but  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
board  determined  to  make  a  start.  The  plans  submitted  by  Architect  C.  E. 
Brush  were  found  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Brush  sought  the  counsel 
of  the  Normal  school  men  with  regard  to  details  of  plans  and  succeeded  in 
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producing  a  building  in  which  there  Is  no  waste  and  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  Normal  school.  There  were  certain  proyisions  in 
the  law  that  Were  somewhat  embarrassing,  but  the  difficulties  were  happily 
surmounted.  The  structure  is  380  feet  in  length  and  280  feet  in  depth  and 
three  stories  in  height.  The  contract  for  construction  was  awarded  to  W. 
J.  McAlpine,  of  Dixon.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  1895.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  Illinois  was  in  session  in  Chicago  and  came  out  in  a  body  to 
dignify  the  occasion,  L.  A.  Goddard,  the  grand  master,  performing  the 
official  act  Governor  Altgeld  delivered  the  chief  address  of  the  day.  The 
other  speakers  were  Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Chicago;  D.  J.  Carnes, 
Sycamore;  Hon.  A.  A.  Goodrich,  president  of  the  board;  President  John  W. 
Cook,  of  the  Normal  School  at  Normal;  Hon.  David  T.  Littler,  of  Springfield, 
and  I.  L.  Ellwood,  of  DeKalb.  Bands  of  music,  singing  societies,  military 
parades,  and  an  evening  display  of  firew'orks  indicated  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  Thousands  of  visitors  joined  in  the  festivities  and  aided  in 
making  the  event  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the  locality. 

Two  more  appropriations  were  necessary  to  complete  the  building  and 
they  were  given  ungrudgingly  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  was  for 
975,000  and  the  second  for  $95,000.  Four  years  after  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  the  work  was  near  enough  to  completion  to  permit  the  opening 
of  the  school. 

In  May,  1899,  a  call  was  extended  to  John  W.  Cook,  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Normal  University.  The  call  was  accepted  after  due  consid- 
eration and  he  w^  directed  to  propose  a  faculty  to  the  board.  The  position 
was  especially  attractive  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  city  of  DeKalb 
to  permit  its  schools  to  be  used  as  a  practice  school.  There  were  then  in 
this  country  not  more  than  two  or  three  Normal  schools,  if  so  many,  where 
80  favorable  conditions  existed  for  the  working  out  of  the  practice  problem, 
a  problem  in  which  the  selected  man  was  especially  interested.  In  the 
organization  of  the  faculty  It  w^  determined  to  select  a  preponderating 
element  from  those  who  had  been  connected  with  Normal  school  and  who 
also  had  enlarged  their  culture  by  liberal  scholarship.  The  position  was 
not  accepted  until  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
the  training  department  of  the  school  at  Nornial,  had  indicated  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  new  school.  The  faculty  list  sub- 
mtited  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  their  endorsement  w^  as  follows: 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Practice  Department. 

Edward  Carlton  Page.  A.  B.,  Professor  of  History  and  Geography. 

John  Alexander  Hull  Keith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Assistant 
in  Psychology. 

Fred  Lemar  Charles,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Albert  Switzer,  E.  E.,  Professbr  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Swen  Franklin  Parson,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Newell  Darrow  Gilbert,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  in  Social  Economics. 

Mary  Ross  Potter,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

Sue  Dorothy  Hoaglin,  Professor  of  Reading  and  Elocution. 

Alice  Cary  Patten.  Ph.  B.,  Assistant  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 

Katharine  P.  Williamson.  Assistant  in  History  and  Geography. 

Anna  Parmelee,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Elma  Warwick,  Librarian. 

Grace  Elizabeth  Babbitt,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Emma  Florence  Stratford,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

The  city  demonstrated  its  fidelity  to  its  pledge  by  dropping  its  superin- 
tendent and  all  of  its  teachers  except  such  as  were  satisfactory  to  the 
Normal  School  management.  Newell  Darrow  Gilbert,  of  Austin,  111.,  was 
selected  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  Teachers  for  the  grades 
were  elected  upon  his  recommendation  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  managmont.  These  teachers  were  to  perform  the  function  of 
critics  of  the  practice  squad.  Dr.  McMurry's  office  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
practice  teaching  for  that  portion  of  the  city  schools  to  be  housed  in  the 
Normal  building  and  Mr.  Gilbert  w'as  to  look  after  the  rest. 
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On  September  12,  1899,  at  8  o'clock  In  the  morning  139  pupils  and  the 
faculty  assembled  in  the  beautiful  study  hall.  They  sang  "America,"  re- 
peated the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  listened  to  a  short 
talk  from  the  president,  the  classification  was  effected,  lessons  for  the  next 
day  were  assigned  and  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  began  its 
career.  Classes  recited  in  regular  fashion  the  next  day  and  the  institution 
soon  bore  the  marks  of  an  old  school. 

But  the  building  was  by  no  means  completed.  The  mosaic  floors  were 
not  down  in  the  halls  and  not  a  little  of  the  carpenter  and  marble  work 
remained  unfinished.  For  two  months  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the 
saw  and  the  tireless  scraping  of  the  Workmen  on  the  corridors  mingled  witl^ 
the  voices  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  in  the  adjacent  recitation  rooms. 
The  school  shut  itself  up  in  a  few  rooms  and  patiently  waited  for  deliv- 
erance. By  the  middle  of  November  it  had  come  and  henceforward  the 
exercises  proceeded  without  interruption. 

In  the  selection  of  the  faculty,  as  has  been  said,  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  professionally  trained  teachers.  The  head  of 
the  school  had  been  connected  as  pupil,  teacher  and  president  with  the 
school  at  Normal  for  thirty-six  years.  Dr.  McMurry  had  graduated  at  the 
same  school,  and  in  addition  to  two  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan  had 
studied  for  four  years  at  Yena  and  Halle.  Most  of  his  work  in  Germany  had 
been  done  with  reference  to  his  prospective  life  as  a  teacher.  Before  coming 
to  DeKalb  he  had  been  for  several  years  director  of  practice  work  in  the 
school  at  Normal.  Mr.  Keith  is  a  graduate  of  the  latter  school,  had  spent 
two  years  in  charge  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  practice  school  and 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  His  studies  had  been  followed 
with  a  Normal  school  career  in  mind.  Mr.  Parson  was  also  a  graduate  of 
the  school  at  Normal,  had  done  work  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  Mr. 
Keith,  in  the  same  institution,  and  had  also  specialized  in  education  and 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Potter  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Northwestern  University  and  had  also  been  a  teacher  at  Normal.  Miss 
Patten  wlas  the  sixth  member  of  the  faculty  that  had  been  identified  with 
the  same  school  Miss  Hoaglin  was  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School  and  Miss  Stratford  had  been  principal  of  the  Moline  City  Training 
School.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  faculty  was  rich  in  Normal  school  experience 
and  ready  to  engage  in  the  work  of  this  new  professional  school.  The  Normal 
School  at  Normal  had  done  for  the  Normal  School  at  DeKalb  what  Bridge- 
water  had  done  for  the  mother  school. 

It  is  the  traditional  thing  to  dedicate  a  school.  While  interesting  to 
those  who  participate,  the  details  of  the  occasion  are  not  especially  attractive 
to  him  who  reads  the  story  after  the  passage  of  many  years.  This  formality 
was  deferred  for  two  weeks  after  the  opening.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Judge  Goodrich,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  presided,  that  Col.  Ellwood  made 
the  address  of  welcome;  that  Governor  Tanner  accepted  the  school  In 
behalf  of  the  State,  taking  the  highest  grounds  with  regard  to  popular 
education.  Among  the  other  notables  who  participated  in  the  exercises  were 
United  States  Senator  Cullom,  Congressman  iHopkins,  State  Senator  D.  D. 
Hunt,  State  Senator  O.  F.  Berry,  Circuit  Judge  Bishop  of  DeKalb  County,. 
Superintendent  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  President  Draper  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Supt.  0.  T.  Bright,  of  Cook  County. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  graced  the  occasion  among  whom  was  the 
venerable  Dr.  Edwards,  the  second  president,  of  the  school  at  Normal. 
County  superintendents,  city  superintendents  and  representatives  of  all  of 
the  various  grades  of  schools  Joined  with,  great  enthusiasm  in  the  events 
of  the  day.  In  the  evening  a  brilliant  assembly  gathered  in  the  spacious 
auditorium  where  Mrs.  Jessie  Ellwood  Ray,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
maids  of  honor,  gave  an  elaborate  reception. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed  that  the  new  president  should  be  willing 
to  withdraw  from  so  ideal  a  position  as  that  of  the  headsliip  of  the  school 
at  Normal.  It  seemed  Impossible  at  that  time  to  secure  for  that  school  a 
sufficient  large  practice  school  to  give  what  he  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
opportunity  to  engage  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  while  the  students 
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were  pursuing  their  course.  The  school  board  at  DeKalb  had  made  the 
tempting  offer  to  place  its  schools  at  the  disposition  of  the  Normal  school 
to  be  used  as  practice  schools.  Such  an  opportunity  as  this  was  too  attrac- 
tive to  be  turned  aside.  It  offered  the  rarest  chance  that  a  manager  ol  an 
American  Normal  school  had  ever  had  to  try  out  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  Normal  practice  school  could  be  a  good  school  and,  at  the  same  time,  give 
to  its  students  that  practical  training  which  would  enable  them  to  be  excel- 
lent teachers  on  the  day  of  their  graduation.  The  opportunity  appealed 
similarly  to  Dr.  McMurry  who  therefore  consented  to  go  along  and  to  help 
in  trying  out  a  scheme  of  half-day  teaching  that  should  be  sufficiently 
extended  to  settle  the  question  as  to  the  success  of  the  prospective  teachers. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  after  the  selection  of  a  faculty  was  with 
regard  to  qualifications  for  admission.  At  first  the  doors  were  opened  so  as 
to  admit  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade  to  a  four-year  course  if  they  were 
relatively  mature.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  high  schools  of  the 
territory  that  would  be  contributory  to  the  school  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  care  for  the  secondary  education  of  the  children.  The  requirements, 
therefore,  were  soon  changed  so  that  not  less  than  two  years  of  high  school 
were  required  for  admission.  Thus  far  these  qualifications  have  not  been 
changed. 

Several  courses  of  study  were  provided.  They  were  as  follows:  A 
two-year  course  for  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools;  a  three-year  course 
for  graduates  of  three-year  high  schools.  Graduates  of  two-year  high 
schools  and  those  having  two  years  of  high  school  work  were  admitted  to 
this  course  with  the  expectation  that  more  than  three  years  would  be 
required  for  graduation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  four-year  course, 
offering  more  extended  subjects,  was  also  provided. 

The  practice  school  was  the  center  around  which  all  of  the  work  of  the 
school  was  organized.  Opportunities  for  practice  teaching  for  a  period  of 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  weeks,  and  occupying  half  of  each  day, 
was  made  an  additional  requirement.  The  subject  matter  in  the  courses 
of  study  looked  toward  this  work.  It  consisted  of  a  careful  treatment  of 
the  common  branches,  of  a  year  of  psychology,  of  quite  a  liberal  treatment 
of  method  and  school  management,  and  a  fairly  generous  course  of 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  literature. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  a  greater  number  of  critics  than  were 
furnished  was  necessary.  In  consequence  Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Normal,  came  to  the  school  in  its  second  year.  Luther 
A.  Hatch,  another  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  at  Normal,  and  for  some 
years  a  principal  at  Mollne  and  Oak  Park,  further  reenforced  the  critic 
group,  by  acting  as  principal  of  the  city  school  housed  in  the  Normal  build- 
ing. Teachers  were  added  from  time  to  time  to  tne  practice  department. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  schools  it  was  found  that  two  grammar  schools 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  Normal  students.  The  situation  as  it  now 
exists  is  as  follows:  The  city  has  four  ward  schools,  three  of  which  occupy 
city  buildings  and  the  fourth  a  building  on  the  Normal  grounds;  the  latter 
and  one  of  the  ward  schools  constitute  the  practice  school.  Dr.  McMurry 
exercises  the  double  function  of  city  superintendent  and  director  of  practice 
for  the  Normal  school.  For  the  performance  of  the  latter  work  he  has 
eighteen  assistants. 

As  the  school  developed  additional  courses  of  study  were  offered.  The 
demand  for  special  teachers  made  It  expedient  to  introduce  suitable  depart- 
ments for  their  preparation.  The  organization  now  includes  four  depart- 
ments for  this  purpose.  They  are  as  follows:  A  department  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  music  teachers  for  public  schools;  a  manual  training  department 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  that  subject  for  public  schools;  an  art 
department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  drawing;  and  a  department  of 
housenold  arts  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  that  subject.  Graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school  Is  an  admission  requirement  to  these  courses. 
Additional  teachers  have  been  added  as  the  demands  of  the  institution  have 
called  for  them.  The  appropriations  have,  of  necessity,  increased  in  size, 
and  have  always  been  freely  granted  by  the  General  Assembly.    Additional 
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buildings  have  been  erected,  the  first  being  a  planthouse  for  the  uses  of  the 
science  department,  the  second  a  commodious  practice  school,  and  the  third, 
which  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  a  woman's  building  capable  of  accom- 
modating one  hundred  twenty-five. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  students  seeking 
admission.  At  present  the  majority  are  graduates  of  the  four-year  accredited 
high  schools.  As  might  be  expected,  many  students  of  considerable  ex- 
perience as  teachers  and  of  mature  years  are  included  in  the  membership 
in  the  school.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year  approximately  1,150  grad- 
uates had  left  the  institution  to  engage  in  teaching,  the  last  class  num- 
bering 144. 

Each  summer  since  the  school  began  its  work  a  summer  school  has 
been  held  for  the  accommodation  of  those  unable  to  attend  the  ordinary 
sessions.  These  sessions  were  first  maintained  by  the  faculty  in  the  absence 
of  appropriations  for  the  purpose.    Later,  the  budget  covered  this  cost. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  the  policy  which  has  been  kept  in  mind 
should  be  made  clear.  It  was  believed  that  the  membership  of  the  school 
would  be  made  up  chiefiy  of  women  although  the  management  was  not 
without  hope  that  a  fair  number  of  men  would  be  attracted  to  the  institu- 
tion. In  recent  years  this  hope  has  been  more  fully  realized  than  was 
expected.  The  fact  that  teachers  are  a  short-lived  race,  the  average  service 
in  Illinois  being  about  four  years,  and  the  further  fact  that  93  per  cent  of 
the  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  grades  below  the 
high  school,  determined  the  general  policy  of  the  management.  No  especial 
effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools.  The  purpose 
has  been  to  give  so  thorough  a  preparation  to  the  young  women  who  are 
looking  forward  to  service  in  the  grades  that  they  would  be  able  to  feel  at 
borne  on  the  first  day  of  their  employment  As  there  is  a  strong  call  for 
principals  of  village  and  town  schools  it  has  been  the  aim  to  fit  the  young 
men  for  service  of  that  character.  As  there  is  also  something  of  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  Normal  schools  for  carefully  trained  critic  teachers  their 
production  has  been  part  of  the  general  plan.  The  call  for  this  group  has 
been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  school  to  satisfy.  As  departmental  instruc- 
tion has  become  a  feature  of  certain  schools,  a  three-year  course  beyond 
graduation  from  four-year  high  schools  has  also  been  introduced. 

Several  years  ago  the  school  began  the  publication  of  a  quarterly.  Two 
of  the  four  are  devoted  to  a  pedagogical  discussion  and  the  others  are 
announcements  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  character  of  the  membership  of  the  board  of  trustees  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked.  Men  of  prominence  in  professional  and  business  circles 
have  been  willing  to  serve  the  State  in  that  capacity.  Hon.  Adams  A.  Good- 
rich, of  Chicago,  was  president  of  the  board  for  the  first  seventeen  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Ooddard,  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Chicago,  who  served  for  the  succeeding  two  years.  The  following  is  the 
present  membership  of  the  board:  R.  L.  Russel,  president,  Princeton; 
Edward  W.  Vaile,  acting  secretary,  Dixon;  Prank  B.  Richey,  LaSalle;  Dr. 
Prank  Coughlin,  Aurora;  C.  Swanzig,  Ottawa;  and  John  H.  Lewis,  treasurer. 

EASTERN   ILLINOIS    STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  this  institu- 
tion have  been  narrated.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  on  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1895,  and  became  a  law  July  1  of  the  same  year.  The  first  board 
of  trustees  consisted  of  the  following:  L.  Ph.  Wolf,  president;  H.  A.  Neal, 
secretary;  Alfred  Bayliss,  ex  officio;  W.  H.  Hainline,  W.  L.  Kester,  P.  M. 
Toungblood. 

The  institution  was  to  be  located  under  the  same  general  provisions  as 
have  been  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal 
School.  After  examining  the  various  localities  that  competed  the  board  of 
trustees  decided  upon  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  Coles  County,  in  the  eastern 
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portion  of  the  State.    This  located  the  school  at  the  vertex  of  an  Isoscele 
triangle  whose  base  connects  Carbondale  and  Bloomington. 

Ine  people  of  Mattoon  were  sorely  disappointed  in  losing  the  institu- 
tion. They  had  been  the  leading  protagonists  of  the  movement  that  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  felt  assured  that  they  would  secure  the  school. 
This  circumstance  created  some  feeling  between  the  two  cities  for  a  time 
but  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  first  appropriation  which  was  available  after  July  1,  1896,  was 
$50,000.  This  was  followed  by  two  others,  the  first  being  for  $25,000  and  the 
second  for  $50,000.  The  city  of  Charleston  donated  to  the  school  $56,216.72. 
The  total  funds  available  for  construction  therefore  were  $181,216.72.  The 
city  of  Charleston  fully  redeemed  its  pledge;  a  circumstance  that  has  not 
always  occurred  in  the  location  of  Illinois  institutions.  The  building  cost 
approximately  $181,000.  It  is  a  very  substantial  and  attractive  structure. 
The  site  consists  of  forty  acres  of  land  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city  quite  near  the  residence  district. 

On  the  12th  day  of  April,  1898,  the  board  of  trustees  elected  Hon.  S. 
M.  Inglis,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  presidency  of 
the  institution,  with  the  understanding  that  his  services  would  begin  on 
the  1st  of  September  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Inglis  died  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1898.  On  the  8th  day  of  December  of  the  same  year  Dr.  L.  C.  Lord, 
of  Moorehead,  Minn.,  was  elected  as  his  successor.  This  was  a  most 
fortunate  selection  in  every  way.  His  success  In  the  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  his  presidency  has  been  unequivocal.  He  adds  to  a  very  engaging  per- 
sonality the  highest  abilities  as  a  teacher  and  a  Normal  school  president. 

The  comer  stone  of  thei  building  was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  27,  1896.  To  the  people  of  Charleston  the  occasion 
seemed  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  city;  prominent 
officials  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens  of  Illinois  were  among  the 
guests  of  honor.  Thousands  of  people  Joined  in  the  procession  to  the 
grounds  and  the  ceremonies  were  suitable  to  the  occasion.  As  at  DeKalb 
so  at  Charleston.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Illinois  directed  the 
laying  of  the  comer  stone.  Among  the  speakers  were  the  Hon.  H.  A«  Neal, 
mayor  of  Charleston,  Hon.  I.  B.  Craig,  Hon.  S.  M.  Inglis,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Hon.  Owen  Scott  and  Hon.  F.  M.  Toungblood. 

The  building  was  dedicated  on  the  29th  of  August,  1899.  As  on  the 
day  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  a  vast  throng  attended  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  An  all-day  program  had  been  provided.  Rev.  H.  C.  Gibbs 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  It  was  acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  A. 
H.  Jones,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  President  John  W.  Cook,  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  welcomed  the  president  and 
faculty  to  their  new  field  at  Charleston.  President  Lord  responded  with 
a  statement  of  what  the  new  school  hoped  to  be  and  to  do.  There  was  every 
reason  to  expect  the  notable  success  which  has  attended  Dr.  Lord's  adminis- 
tration for  he  had  demonstrated  by  ten  years'  of  service  as  a  Normal  school 
president  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  function  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  afternoon  exercises  included  the  accepting  of  the  keys  by 
Governor  Tanner,  the  response  for  the  trustees,  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Neal,  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  a  special  educational  address  by  Dr.  Richard  Edwards. 

The  school  opened  September  12,  1899,  with  the  following  faculty: 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  President,  Psychology  and  School  Management. 

W.  M.  Evans,  B.  S..  Lit  D.  English. 

J.  Paul  Goode,  B.  S.,  Physics  and  Geography. 

Henry  Johnson,  B.  L.,  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 

Mrs.  Louise  B.  Inglis,  History. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell.  B.  S.  Ph.  D.,  Biological  Sciences. 

Edson  H.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  Mathematics. 

Anna  Piper,  Drawing. 

James  H.  Brownlee,  A.  M.,  Reading. 

Luther  E.  Baird,  Assistant  in  English. 

Francis  G.  Blair,  B.  S.,  Phllosopny  of  Education  and  Applied  Psychology. 

Friedrich  Koch,  Music. 
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Bertha  Hamlin,  Critic  Teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

Edna  T.  Cook,  Critic  Teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

Alice  B.  Cunningham,  Critic  Teacher  in  Primary  School. 

May  Slocum,  Critic  Teacher  in  Primary  School. 

Frances  B.  Whetmore,  Registrar. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  were  a  one-year  course  for  graduates  of 
reputable  colleges;  a  two-year  course  for  graduates  of  approved  high  schools 
having  four-year  courses;  a  three-year  course  for  graduates  of  high  schools 
of  shorter  courses  and  for  under  graduates  of  high  schools,  and  a  four-year 
course  for  graduates  of  rural  schools.  These  courses  are  quite  similar  to 
those  offered  by  the  companion  school  at  the  north,  with  the  exception  of 
the  practice  work.  This  latter  work  consisted  of  classroom  teaching  of  a 
single  period  a  day  for  two  terms. 

A  practice  school  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  this 
Normal  school.  No  especial  connection  has  ever  existed  between  the  city 
schools  and  this  department  the  institution  relying  upon  the  preference 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  schools  which  their  children  shall  attend. 
Notwithstanding  this  seeming  handicap  a  sufficient  number  of  children 
have  seen  fit  to  attend  to  make  a  fair-sized  practice  school.  Excellent 
directors  have  been  in  charge  from  the  first,  the  pioneer  in  the  work  being 
the  Honorable  F.  G.  Blair,  the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
A  few  years  ago  an  admirable  practice  school  building  was  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  department 

Early  in  the  history  of  his  administration  Dr.  Lord  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  a  house  for  the  women.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
bill  through  the  General  Assembly  but  it  experienced  a  veto  at  the  hands 
of  Governor  Tates.  A  second  attempt  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
was  more  fortunate.  The  bill  was  again  passed  and  Governor  Deneen  ap- 
proved it  This  addition  to  the  equipment  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Lord  with 
great  satisfaction.  Its  success  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  his  plan 
and  three  of  the  remaining  four  schools  have  followed  the  suggestion. 

When  President  Lord  went  to  Charleston  he  took  with  him  several  of  the 
men  who  had  been  with  him  at  Mankato.  He  was  npt  able  to  keep  them 
however.  Prof.  Goode  and  Prof.  Caldwell  were  taken  to  the  University  of 
Chicaga  Prof.  Johnson  went  to  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Prof.  Blair  has  become  one  of  the  historic  Superintendents  of  Public  In- 
struction. Their  places  were  taken  by  capable  teachers  but  again  he  has 
lost  some  of  them  to  higher  institutions.  Lotus  D.  Coftman  succeeded  Mr. 
Blair  as  supervisor  of  the  training  department  but  he  was  soon  called  to 
the  Teachers  College  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  institution  organized  a  summer  school  session  which  has  been  held 
annually  from  the  first  It  has  been  one  of  the  leading  instrumentalities  In 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  that  portion  of  the  State. 

The  student  body,  of  necessity,  has  had  a  considerable  percentage  of 
those  who  lacked  high  school  training.  The  management  has  seen  fit  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  needs  of  its  locality.  In  consequence  of  the  longer  neces- 
sary residence  the  school  has  not  been  able  to  graduate  a  large  number 
annually  although  the  classes  are  gaining  in  size  quite  materially  in  recent 
years.    The  class  of  1914  contains  seventy-five.    The  alumni  number  500. 

The  school  issues  a  quarterly  which  is  used  for  announcements  and  for 
educational  monographs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1913-14:  J.  M.  Hicks,  president,  Newton;  Charles  C.  Lee,  secretary,  Charles- 
ton; Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield;  R.  W.  Briscoe,  Kansas; 
Ed  E.  Elstun,  Greenup;  Edward  B.  Rogers,  Champaign;  I.  H.  Johnston, 
treasurer,  Charleston. 

THE  WESTERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  struggle  that  was  necessary  to  secure  the  two  new  Normal  schools 
has  been  described  briefly.  It  was  in  marked  coatrast  with  the  movement 
necessary  'to  secure  the  fifth.     Without  any  especial  effort  on  the  part  of 
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the  educational  men,  indeed,  with  the  knowledge  of  but  few  of  them, 
the  bill  for  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  was  introduced  into 
the  Legislature  and  shortly  after  was  passed  by  that  body.  This  interesting 
event  is  easily  explained;  the  member  of  the  Assembly  from  Macomb  was 
also  the  speaker  of  the  House.  He  should  always  be  remembered  grate- 
fully  by  the  educational  people  In  connection  with  the  founding  of  this 
Institution. 

The  act  declared  that  the  school  should  be  located  west  of  the  fourth 
principal  meridian  and  within  the  military  tract.  The  law  went  Into  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899.  The  Governor  appointed  a  board  whose  first 
duty  was  to  locate  the  institution.  After  several  monUis  of  discussion  it 
became  evident  that  there  could  not  be  an  agreement  with  respect  to  a  site. 
In  consequence  their  resignations  were  accepted  and  a  second  board  was 
appointed.  It  consisted  of  the  following  men:  Hon.  Charles  J.  Searle,  Rock 
Island;  Hon.  Frank  B.  Blane,  Petersburg;  Hon.  B.  M.  Chipperfleld,  Canton; 
Hon.  F.  R.  Jelliff,  Galesburg;  Dr.  George  W.  Ross,  Carrollton.  By  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  a 
member  of  the  board  ex  officio.  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss  was  occupying  the  posi- 
tion at  that  time.  Macomb  is  a  pleasant  little  city  in  McDonough  County. 
The  inducements  that  it  offered  for  the  location  of  the  school  in  its  midst 
secured  the  prize.  It  tendered  a  beautiful  site  containing  sixty  acres  and 
there  tha  building  was  erected.  The  city  had  also  made  ample  provision 
for  water  supply,  for  drainage,  for  the  construction  of  suitable  walks  and 
pavements  and  for  all  additional  modem  conveniences  demanded  by  such 
an  institution.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  December  21,  1900.  In  his 
address  Governor  Tanner  reaffirmed  his  faith  in  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  by  the  State. 

The  bill  for  the  establishing  of  the  institution  carried  with  it  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75,000.  With  this  sum  in  hand  the  board  determined  to 
negin.  Robert  Bruce  Watson,  of  Chicago,  was  at  that  time  State  Architect 
In  consequence  the  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  in  his  office  and 
under  his  supervision.  He  built  for  the  centuries.  In  point  of  durability 
and  strength  and  elegance  of  finish  the  building  far  surpasses  any  of  the 
other  Illinois  State  Normal  school  homes.  In  the  internal  arrangement 
there  is  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  city  ward  school  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  a  Normal  school,  but  the  embarrassment  is  relatively  slight 
and  it  is  a  notable  example  of  what  a  State  is  willing  to  do  In  the  way  of  a 
Normal  school.  Its  cost  was  easily  double  that  of  any  other  school  build- 
ings. Time  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  if  any  demon- 
stration be  needed. 

The  courses  of  study  decided  upon  were  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  earlier  schools.  Rather  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  country  teachers,  perhaps,  but  the  variation  was  slight.  A  manual 
training  shop  and  a  school  garden  were  provided  for  the  children. 

Considerable  difficulty  arose  when  the  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
faculty  was  to  be  settled.  In  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  teachers  there  were  some  resignations  from  board  of  trustees  but 
the  following  were  finally  appointed:  J.  W.  Henninger,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Psy- 
chology and  School  Management;  S.  B.  Hursh,  English  Grammar  and  Lit- 
erature; W.  J.  Sutherland,  Ph.B.,  Geology  and  Geography;  James  C.  Burnb, 
A.M.,  History  and  Civics;  E.  S.  Wilkinson.  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geome- 
try; H.  L.  Roberts,  Biology;  J.  P.  Drake,  A.M.,  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
F.  J.  Fairbank,  A.M.,  Latin  and  German;  S.  L.  Smith,  Drawing.  Writing 
and  Physical  Culture;  Miss  Winifred  Swartz,  Director  of  Music  and  Physical 
Culture;  Miss  Margaret  Dunbar,  B.L.S.,  Librarian;  Miss  Cora  Hamilton, 
Training  Department;  Miss  Edna  Keith,  Critic  teacher;  Miss  Laura  Hazle, 
Critic  teacher. 

Several  of  the  members  of  this  first  faculty  were  teachers  of  good 
repute  in  Illinois;  others  were  less  widely  known.  Mr.  Henninger  had 
been  superintendent  of  schools,  at  Jacksonville,  just  before  his  appointment 
and  had  held  other  educational  positions  in  the  State.  Mr.  Hursh  and  Mr. 
Sutherland  were   graduates  of   the   Illinois   State   Normal   Univefsity,   and 
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Mr.  Sutherland  was  also  a  uniyersity  graduate.  Mr.  Roberts  and  Miss 
Hazle  had  been  students  at  Normal;  Miss  Hamilton  was  widely  known  as 
a  teacher,  lecturer  and  institute  worker.  Mr.  Bums  had  been  for  many 
years  in  public  school  service. 

The  school  was  opened  September  23,  1902,  although  the  building  was 
by  no  means  completed.  A  good  enrollment  greeted  the  faculty  on  the  first 
day,  the  number  being  141  in  the  Normal  department,  and  96  in  the 
training  school.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  beginning.  The  military 
tract  greeted  the  new  institution  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  the  whole 
State  regarded  the  enterprise  with  warm  interest.  The  eastern  Normal 
school  had  adopted  the  plan  of  holding  sessions  Saturday  instead  of  Mon- 
day: the  custom  approved  itself  to  the  western  school  and  was  adopted. 
Summer  sessions  were  also  provided  for. 

The  report  of  the  president  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1904  shows  a  prosperous  condition.  Over  400  were  enrolled  and  a  train- 
ing school  of  about  150  had  been  organized  besides  a  preparatory  school  of 
about  40.  These  figures  show  the  need  of  an  institution  of  its  kind  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  The  requirements  for  admission  were  made  to  conform 
to  the  educational  condition  of  the  military  tract.  There  were  but  few 
high  schools  and,  in  consequence,  candidates  of  low  grade  were  not  refused. 
The  necessity  of  a  practice  school  was  recognized  by  President  Hennin- 
ger.  No  attempt  was  made  to  enter  into  any  relations  with  the  city  schools, 
the  dependence  being  upon  those  who  should  prefer  the  practice  school  to 
the  city  school.  Two  critic  teachers  in  addition  to  the  head  of  the  training 
deiwrtment  endeavored  to  attend  to  the  work  of  pupil-teacher  supervision. 

In  June,  1905,  President  Henninger  resigned.  Prof.  Hursh  was  selected 
as  acting-principal  to  take  charge  of  the  school  until  a  permanent  presi- 
dent could  be  chosen.  He  had  been  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school  and  had  won  the  warm  admiration  and  sincere  respect 
of  all  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  it  or  who  were  informed  as  to 
the  work  it  was  doing. 

On  May  8,  1906,  Hon.  Alfred  Bayliss,  M.S..  was  elected  principal  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  give  to  the  management  of  the  institution 
such  time  and  effort  as  he  could  spare  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  As  his  term  would  expire  at  the  close 
of  the  calendar  year  it  was  expected  that  he  would  then  be  able  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  position.  His  administration  therefore  began 
about  January  1,  1907. 

His  ideas  were  worked  out  in  something  of  a  re-organization  of  the 
institution.  It  was  divided  into  three  main  departments.  The  Normal 
school,  the  Normal  elementary  school,  the  Academic  school.  The  school 
year  was  divided  into  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  the  summer 
quarter  being  divided  into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each. 

Mr.  Bayliss  had  never  been  connected  with  a  Normal  school  except  as 
ex  officio  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  other  schools.  He  had 
been  characteristically  a  high  school  man  and  was  more  interested  in  that 
feature  of  school  work  than  in  any  other.  He  advanced  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Normal  school  to  .graduation  from  a  four-year  high 
school  course.  In  consequence  the  Normal  school  was  very  small  during  his 
administration  and  the  academic  school  relatively  large. 

When  Mr.  Bayliss  assumed  the  management  of  the  school  he  began  to 
work  out  a  scheme  that  was  very  near  his  heart.  He  was  convinced  that 
the  country  school  had  been  neglected  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  put 
the  western  Normal  school  as  far  as  possible  to  the  country  teacher.  He 
employed  Miss  Mabel  Carney,  a  student  from  the  northern  Normal  school, 
who  had  made  notable  repute  as  a  teacher  in  country  schools,  to  develop 
and  manage  a  model  rural  school.  He  used  this  as  an  illustration  of  what 
a  capable  and  enthusiastic  woman  can  do  in  such  a  situation.  Her  remark- 
able work  gave  a  great  impulse  to  all  movements  looking  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  rural  schools.  Her  subsequent  services  in  that  direction 
have  attracted  no  little  attention  from  the  country  at  large. 
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Mr.  Bayliss  found  it  necessary  to  reorganize  his  faculty  and  did  so  in 
his  characteristic  way.  Consequent  enmities  were  aroused  and  there  was 
much  of  bitter  criticism  from  the  immediate  locality.  He  did  not  swerve, 
however,  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  line  of  duty  and  proceeded 
quietly  and  modestly  but  persistently.  He  knew  that  he  had  a  heavy  burden 
to  carry  and  he  bore  it  with  his  characteristic  quietness  and  courage.  Time 
brought  him  its  rewards.  He  saw  the  school  under  his  management  go 
through  its  days  of  trial  and  take  an  honored  place  among  the  institutions 
of  its  kind. 

Shortly  before  the  time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1911, 
the  educational  people  read  the  startling  news  that  Alfred  Bayliss  had  re- 
ceived a  fatal  injury  and  was  dying.  After  a  short  period  of  unconscious- 
ness, interrupted  by  brief  moments  of  semi-consciousness,  this  admirable 
man  passed  out  into  the  shadows.  He  was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  vigorous 
life.  Under  ordinary  conditions  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  having 
many  years  of  growing  usefulness  before  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  express 
the  sense  of  profound  sorrow  that  was  experienced  because  of  this  most 
imfortunate  event.  He  had  led  a  most  honorable  life,  having  served  two 
terms  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  following  a  long  career  as 
principal  of  public  high  schools. 

In  the  reorganization  of  his  faculty  President  Bayliss  had  called  to  the 
Normal  school  men  of  superior  qualities  among  them  Frederick  Bonser, 
B.  S.,  M.  S.,  Dr.  Oliver  M.  Dickinson,  a  Normal  school  and  university  man, 
and  John  T.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  who  had  sJso  added  a  university  training  to  his 
Normal  school  disciplines.  He  thus  collected  a  strong  faculty  and  a  faculty 
in  which  Normal  school  ideas  were  strongly  represented. 

He  added  to  his  equipment  a  soil  inspection  fleld  of  two  and  a  half  acres. 
It  was  conducted  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  State  University.  This  fleld  was  divided  into  small 
plots  for  the  treatment  of  various  plants  so  that  it  became  a  laboratory  of 
experiment  and  a  fleld  of  illustration 

The  rural  school  scheme  has  be^i  referred  to.  As  its  supplement  a 
course  was  ofTered  for  country  school  teachers  under  the  charge  of  Bliss 
Caroline  Grote,  who  had  served  as  a  county  superintendent.  The  State 
Course  of  Study  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  work.  It  included  a  careful 
review  of  the  subject-matter  of  all  studies  in  which  the  law  requires  candi- 
dates for  second  grade  certiflcates  to  be  examined,  and  such  instruction  in 
elementary  pedagogy  and  school  management  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capacity  of  the  class  of  students.  The  limited  attainments  of 
these  pupils  was  fully  recognized  but  so  long  as  such  persons  will  be  able 
to  flnd  employment  as  teachers  without  the  Normal  training  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  try  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  rural  school  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time  but  was  flnally  abandoned  because  of  certain  practical 
difficulties  arising  from  distance  and  bad  roads. 

On  August  29,  1911,  Mr.  John  E.  McGilvrey,  instructor  in  theory  of  edu- 
cation and  sunervisor  of  practice  was  appointed  acting  prlndpa).  and  on 
December  26,  he  was  elected  principal,  the  appointment  to  date  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912.  He  was  unable  to  accept  this  position  flnally  because  of  a  pre- 
vious election  to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Kent,  Ohio, 
from  which  the  board  refused  to  release  him.  On  June  17,  1912,  he  left  for 
Ohio  to  begin  his  term  of  office  June  17,  1912. 

On  February  26,  1912,  Walter  P.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Theory  of  Education  and  Supervisor  of  Training.  On  June  5  of  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  to  succeed  Mr. 
McGilvrey. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  work  of  this  school  is  its  entrance  into  the  fleld 
of  extension  work.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  strong  demand  on  the 
part  of  teachers  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to  attend  the  Normal  school 
to  pursue  pedagogical  studies  under  the  direction  of  competent  leaders.  The 
opportunity  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school  by  conducting  work  of  this 
character  was  at  once  recognized  and  arrangements  were  made  for  occupsring 
the  fleld.    Mr.  E.  E.  Van  Cleve,  a  competent  school  man,  was  selected  to 
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develop  the  new  enterprise  which  Mr.  McGllvrey  has  started.  Ldberal  credits 
toward  graduation  are  allowed  all  who  do  successful  work  in  the  extension 
department  The  plan  has  become  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  school 
and  has  met  the  warm  approval  of  the  educational  people  of  that  portion  of 
the  State. 

A  further  addition  to  the  work  of  the  institution  is  the  organization  of 
four  post  graduate  courses.  They  are  as  follows:  Physical  Education; 
Manual  Training;  Household  Arts,  and  Ldbrary  Bconomy.  Bach  course  is 
one  year  in  length  and  graduation  from  a  State  Normal  School  is  a  prere- 
quisite of  admission. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  President  Morgan  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  period  of  1910-12,  gives  the 
policy: 

The  Elementary  School  is  organized  primarily  as  a  model  school  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to  emphasize  the  best 
tendencies  in  American  education,  to  make  use  of  the  most  approved  educa- 
tional practice,  to  provide  skillful  teaching,  and  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  class  and  pupil  efficiency,  to  the  end  that  the  observation  work 
may  give  both  information  and  inspiration. 

Observation  work  is  done  in  connection  with  all  the  method  classes 
The  lesson  is  taught  by  the  skilled  cntic  teacher,  by  the  departmental  head, 
or  by  some  successful  student-teacher,  following  wliich  comes  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  teaching  process.  During  the 
period  in  which  the  student-teacher  is  doing  her  practice  teaching,  the  critic 
teacher,  now  and  then,  teaches  the  class,  to  explain  or  emphasize  some  point 
in  the  teaching  process,  and  observation,  thus  following  some  attempt  at 
teaching,  is  as  a  rule  more  valuable  than  that  which  precedes  teaching. 

The  practice  teaching  is  not  designed  to  teach  the  subject  matter  of 
the  school  course  or  the  theories  of  educational  practice.  That  is  done  in 
the  departmental  courses.  The  practice  teaching  aims  to  give  the  student  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  arts  of  teaching,  to  clinch  facts  and  theories 
already  learned,  and  to  form  practical  adjustments  necessary  to  successful 
teaching. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  the  employment 
of  the  post-graduate  certificate.  This  school  has  for  some  time,  issued 
certificates  of  success  to  those  of  its  graduates  who  have  gone  out  and  done 
superior  teaching  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  for  two  or  more  years.  To 
determine  this,  their  graduates  are,  in  a  way,  followed  up.  Letters  of 
inquiry  are  sent  out  to  school  officials  by  whom  and  with  whom  they  are 
employed,  and  if  universally  favorable  reports  come  in  as  to  their  success 
as  teachers,  members  of  the  faculty  are  sent  to  give  them  personal  visits. 
If  these  reports  are  likewise  favorable  second  diplomas  are  issued  to  those 
who  have  done  two  years  of  such  teaching. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  many  of  the  rural  schools  close  by 
May  10.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  fact  to  offer  a  mid-spring  quarter  for 
the  convenience  of  such  teachers  as  desire  to  use  their  long  vacations  in 
study  at  the  Normal  SchooL    The  plan  is  found  to  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

This  institution  has  also  aided  absent  pupils  by  offering  correspondence 
courses  and  giving  suitable  credits  for  the  work  thus  accomplished. 

In  common  with  the  other  State  Normal  schools,  quarterlies  are  issued 
by  the  institution.  They  consist  of  school  reports,  such  as  the  annual  cat- 
alogue and  the  summer  school  announcement,  and  they  are  also  used  to 
publish  monographs  .on  educational  subjects,  which  are  gratuitously  dis- 
tributed. 

The  school  is  having  an  interesting  growth  In  the  Normal  department. 
The  almmni  list  from  that  department  now  numbers  375. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  the  close  of  1913-14  was  as  follows: 

Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield;  C.  W.  Flack,  president, 
Macomb;  D.  P.  Hollis,  secretary,  Pittsfleld;  Joab  Green,  Carthage;  S.  S. 
Hallam,  Monmouth;  S.  W.  Taliaferro,  Roseville;  H.  E.  McLaren.  Rushville; 
L.  J.  McCreery,  Rushville;  Albert  E^ads,  treasurer  board  of  trustees,  Macomb. 
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THE  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  1869  the  General  Assembly  passed  "An  Act  to  enable  counties  to 
establish  county  Normal  schools."  This  act  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
March  15.  It  provided  that  the  board  of  supervisors  In  counties  having 
township  organization,  and  the  county  court,  in  other  counties,  may  estab- 
lish a  county  Normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools.  These  bodies  were  authorized  to  levy  taxes  and  appropriate 
moneys  for  the  support  of  said  schools,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  grounds 
and  buildings  and  all  necessary  material  and  equipment.  In  counties  not 
under  township  organization  the  county  court  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
proceed  until  the  matter  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
at  a  general  election  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  at  that 
olection  on  that  subject. 

The  board  of  control  of  these  schools  is  called  the  county  board  of 
education,  and  consists  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  eight  persons, 
of  wtiich  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  the  judge  of  the 
county  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  be  ex  ofUcio  members.  The  other  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  or  the  county  court  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years. 

Said  board  possesses  the  powers  of  school  boards  generally.  Its  secre- 
tary is  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Two  or  more  counties  are 
authorized  to  unite  in  support  of  a  school. 

The  father  of  the  county  Normal  school  in  Illinois  was  John  F.  Eiberhart, 
who  died  in  1913.  He  was  the  first  county  superintendent  of  Cook  County. 
The  interest  which  he  manifested  in  popular  education  explains  many  of  the 
best  features  of  the  old  school  law,  as  he  was  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  sixteen  years,  beginning  with  1865,  and  w'as  also 
present  at  the  constitutional  convention  of  1870,  striving  to  secure  needed 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law. 

Mr.  Eberhart  was  elected  commissioner  of  Cook  County  in  1859.  He 
wrote: 

"There  was  but  little  interest  in  education  outside  of  Chicago.  The 
county  schools  were  without  system  and  were  very  inefficient.  There  had 
been  no  supervision,  because  the  pay  for  such  services  was  only  $2  a  day. 
Certificates  had  been  given  indiscriminately  at  the  request  of  directors  and 
many  were  teaching  without  certificates.  I  looked  into  the  situation  and 
resolved  to  visit  the  schools,  and  did  so  for  the  first  year  without  other 
money  compensation  than  the  $2  a  day  for  one  hundred  days,  which  was 
just  what  it  coat  me  for  a  horse  and  buggy.  The  second  the  board  of  super- 
visors mad-,  the  compensation  $3  a  day  for  two  hundred  days.  The  other 
compensations  of  tLe  office  were  $1  for  each  certificate  issued  and  2  per  cent 
commission  on  ail  the  moneys  paid  out. 

"How  to  better  these  conditions  was  the  great  question  with  me.  It 
Was  soon  made  evident  that  examinations,  however  exacting,  could  not 
qualify  teachers.  Application  was  made  to  the  county  board  of  supervisors 
for  $50  to  aid  in  the  holding  of  a  teachers'  institute.  After  some  parleying 
it  was  granted  and  the  first  session  of  'The  Cook  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute,' was  convened  in  session  at  Harlem,  now  Oak  Park,  April  11,  1860, 
with  an  attendance  of  seventy  teachers.  Another  institute  was  held  in  the 
fall  at  Englewood,  and  thereafter  two  each  year.  In  the  meantime  I  sent 
frequent  communications  to  the  board  of  supervisors  on  the  subject  of 
education!  which,  if  they  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  great  fire.  Would 
give  a  correct  early  history  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  before  it  came 
in  sight  of  the  public.  I  visited  the  schools  of  the  county,  lectured  to  the 
people,  and  personally  visited  the  school  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  at  their  homes  and  discussed  'ways  and  means'  for  a  better 
system  of  schools  in  the  county.  This  created  sentiment  and  interest,  and 
the  board  readily  granted  a  request  for  a  standing  committee  on  education. 
Paul  Cornell,  of  Hyde  Park,  was  the  first  chairman  and  accompanied  me  on 
some  of  my  visitations  in  the  county,  and  his  reports  to  the  board  were  of 
great  benefit  to  the  progress  of  affairs. 
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*' After  much  consideration  of  tbe  subject,  and  being  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  way  to  get  teachers  except  by  preparing  them,  a  communication  was 
sent  to  the  board  of  supervisors  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  three-months'  teachers'  institute  in  which  the  teachers  would 
have  free  instruction.  I  think  the  amount  asked  for  was  only  $600.  I  also 
called  it  a  teachers'  institute,  as  the  people  had  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  that  title,  while  the  name  'Normal  School'  was  not  familiar  to  many 
of  them  at  that  time.  The  matter  Was  referred  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion and  was  generally  discussed  throughout  the  county,  which  increased  an 
interest  in  favor  of  the  project." 

Mr.  Eberhart  gives  great  credit  to  Hon.  E.  J.  Whitehead,  who  was  a 
young  lawyer,  for  the  success  of  the  movement.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
have  had  a  strange  ambition  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  people  of  the  county. 
At  a  time  when  men  generally  were  seeking  personal  advantage  it  appeared 
to  many  as  an  eccentricity  of  character  not  easily  understood.  He  entered 
heartily  into  Mr.  Eberhart's  project,  visiting  schools  with  him  and  inform- 
ing himself  with  regard  to  actual  conditions.  He  was  elected  supervisor 
and  sought  a  place  on  the  committee  on  education.  He  was  so  appointed 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  reported  a  resolution  for 
the  appropriation  of  $2,500  per  annum  for  two  years  for  an  experimental 
Normal  school. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eberhart  stirred  up  a  warm  competition  among  the 
several  towns  of  the  county  with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  school.  The 
conditions  were  simple — the  furnishing  of  rooms  and  accommodations  for 
the  school  free  of  rent  to  the  county.  Blue  Island  made  the  best  showing 
and  secured  the  prize.  The  school  was  opened  there  September  2,  1867.  The 
deciding  factor  in  the  case  was  Mr.  Heber  S.  Rexford,  the  supervisor  from 
that  town,  and,  as  would  be  inferred,  a  warm  friend  of  education. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  man  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a 
critical  situation  and  a  mistake  in  management  might  wreck  the  whole 
enterprise.  Not  more  than  $2,000  could  be  spared  for  the  salary  of  the  head 
of  the  school.  ''He  must  understand  Normal  methods  and  be  an  all-around, 
first-class  man  and  teacher.  A  county  Normal  school  was  a  new  departure 
and  the  experiment  must  succeed.  Two  things  were  uppermost  in  my  mind: 
That  its  cost  must  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  that  the  school  should  be 
strictly  professional,  in  exact  and  technical  knowledge,  and  yet  most  ef- 
ficient in  preparing  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  county — the  object  of  its 
creation.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  an  ideal  Normal  school  of  ad- 
vanced scholarship  and  training,  but  that  perchance  it  might  be  ideal  in  its 
adaptedness  to  the  needs  of  county  schools.  The  course  must  be  short  and 
the  school  cheap  or  the  county  teachers  with  their  low  salaries  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantage." 

They  did  not  have  far  to  go  to  secure  their  principal.  At  the  head  of 
the  Scammon  school  in  the  city  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Daniel  S.  Went- 
worth.  He  was  another  of  the  Bridge  water  men  who  had  come  to  the  west. 
He  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  that  seemed  to  mark  the 
men  from  that  school  wherever  they  were  found.  He  accepted  the  call  to 
the  principalship  of  the  school  and  began  his  work  in  September,  1867. 

A  training  school  department  was  organized  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Armada  G.  Paddock,  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and 
Training  School.  Within  two  months  an  assistant  in  the  Normal  depart- 
ment was  necessary  and  Miss  Augusta  Frost,  afterward  Mrs.  Wentworth. 
was  chosen  for  that  position.  As  the  growth  continued  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  managers  a  third  teacher  was  selected  for  the  Normal  depart- 
ment in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Gorton,  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University. 

Mr.  Eberhart  dwells  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  among  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  The 
location  was  such  as  to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  secure  frequent  addresses 
from  eminent  men  and  women  who  were  attracted  to  the  school  and  who 
generously  contributed  their  services.     The  supervisors  were  watchful  of 
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the  experiment  that  was  heing  tried  out  under  their  patronage,  hence  they 
were  frequent  callers. 

Matters  went  forward  so  successfully  that  in  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  application  was  made  by  Supt  E«berhart  for  its  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building,  for  its  use.  This  met 
the  approval  of  the  board.  As  the  school  had  been  located  at  Blue  Island 
for  only  two  years  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  breach  of  contract  to  change 
the  location  at  the  end  of  that  period.  In  consequence  there  was  another 
lively  struggle  for  its  possession.  The  then  town  of  Lake  offered  a  site  of 
twenty  acres  and  bonus  of  120,000.  The  bid  won  the  school.  The  first 
offer  included  only  two  and  a  half  acres  for  the  grounds,  but  the  zealous 
superintendent  gave  notice  that  not  less  than  ten  acres  would  be  considered 
and  that  forty  acres  would  be  none  too  much;  the  bid  was  then  advanced  to 
the  smaller  amount.  In  the  meantime  a  friend  of  the  enterprise  who  had 
a  quarter  section  adjoining  the  site  was  induced  to  add  ten  acres  to  the 
grounds  thus  giving  the  school  a  field  of  twenty  acres.  The  probable  value 
of  this  land  at  the  time  was  not  more  than  $40  an  acre.  As  it  continues 
to  be  the  site  of  the  school  its  value  is  more  than  a  thousand  times  that 
amount. 

A  building  was  soon  in  process  of  construction.  It  was  dedicated  Sep- 
tember 21,  1871.  The  cost  was  approximately  one  hundred  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Many  notables  were  present  at  the  dedication  services.  A  mere 
recital  of  the  names  would  indicate  the  unusual  interest  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  development  of  the  plan  tilat  had  its  beginning  In  so  humble 
a  way  a  few  years  before.  Justice  John  Summerfield,  Hon.  Lyman  Trum- 
bull, Hon.  R.  B.  Mason,  Hon.  Willard  Woodard,  Hon.  Richard  Oglesby, 
John  F.  Bberhart,  A.  G.  Lane,  J.  L.  Pickard,  J.  C.  Dore — familiar  names 
these  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  Illinois  for  the 
last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

No  sooner  was  the  school  housed  in  its  new  building  than  It  assumed 
an  important  place  among  the  educational  agencies  not  only  of  Cook  County 
but  of  the  whole  State.  With  its  growth  and  the  consequent  increased  de- 
mand for  additional  teachers  and  more  room  the  expense  of  its  maintenance 
correspondingly  increased.  There  was  less  unanimity  with  regard  to  Its 
policy.  In  the  summer  of  1876  there  was  an  even  division  with  regard  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  the  deadlock  continued  until  the  last  of 
October,  when  the  board  of  supervisors  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  re- 
elected Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  entire  corps.  The  fight  was  resumed  at  the 
next  election  and  Mr.  Wentworth  was  defeated.  After  a  year  there  was  a 
change  of  sentiment  and  he  was  recalled.  He  remained  in  charge  of  the 
school  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  September,  1882. 

After  a  brief  interregnum,  there  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the 
school  a  man  who,  without  dissent,  will  be  counted  among  the  most  eminent 
of  American  educators.  The  selection  of  Francis  Wayland  Parker  to  take 
charge  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  school  is  an  Indication  of  the  hold 
which  this  institution  had  succeeded  in  getting  upon  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  He  was  bom  October  9,  1837,  in  New  Hampshire.  His  early  school 
education  was  limited  but  he  found  his  way  to  the  teacher's  chair  when  he 
was  but  sixteen.  He  continued  to  teach  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  states,  serving  for  a  portion  of  the  time  as  principal  of  the 
school  at  Carrollton,  Illinois.  He  had  an  excellent  war  record,  reaching  the 
rank  of  colonel.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  before 
Richmond,  and  celebrated  the  event  whenever  he  spoke  by  the  huskiness 
of  his  massive  voice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  teaching  but  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  educational  preparation.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1872  in  pursuance  of 
his  determination  to  devote  his  life  to  teaching.  He  spent  three  years  at 
King  Williams  University.  His  first  important  engagement  after  his  return 
was  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  reform 
work  which  he  there  began  made  that  little  city  the  Mecca  of  school 
teachers.  His  work  was  so  unique  that  his  name  became  familiar  to  all 
students  of  elementary  education  and  a  new  term — ^"Parkerism" — was  added 
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to  educational  termlnogoly.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  a  supenrisorship  in 
the  Boeton  schools  and  acted  In  that  capacity  until  he  came  to  the  school 
which  is  here  being  considered. 

The  county  board  of  education  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Parker's  election 
had  but  one  name  familiar  to  school  people — ^Albert  G.  Lane,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  He  was  the  man  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  distinguished  principal.  In  the  varied  experiences  which 
were  to  come  to  the  school  and  to  its  head  there  was  always  one  man  who 
could  be  relied  upon,  so  long  as  he  had  official  connection  with  the  school, 
to  stand  by  with  unfailing  loyalty. 

The  faculty  selected  by  the  principal  contained  several  widely-known 
teachers.  H.  H.  Straight,  Will  C.  Dodge,  Bleanor  Worthington,  Emily  J. 
Rice,  W.  W.  Speer,  Alexander  B.  Fry,  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Putnam,  Mrs.  Frank 
Stuart  Parker,  Lelia  B.  Partridge,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  and  a  few  others  less 
widely  known.  This  is  an  interesting  list  Add  to  this  list  the  names  of 
some  who  came  later — ^William  Qiffln,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Miss  Zonia  Baber, 
Flora  J.  Cook— in  the  Parker  administration. 

There  is  no  space  to  trace  the  movement  by  which  the  Cook  County 
Normal  school  became  the  Chicago  Normal  school.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  it  became  an  accomplished  fact  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1896. 

As  the  great  work  of  this  eminent  educator  was  done  while  he  was  at 
the  head  of  this  historic  school,  those  who  wish  to  study  It  should  follow 
those  memorable  years  from  eighty-three  to  ninety-nine.  Here  is  the  most 
unique  bit  of  educational  history  in  American  school  annals.  The  feature 
which  gave  it  that  distinction  was  the  personality  of  the  man  who  stood  at 
the  head.  The  man  who  best  understood  his  thought  and  life  was  Wilbur  S. 
Jackman,  whose  relations  to  him  were  the  closest  possible  both  personally 
and  professionally.  Moreover,  Dr.  Jackman  was  of  a  cooler  temper  than  the 
impetuous  colonel.  His  scholarship  was  broader  and  his  scientific  alignment 
made  him  more  discriminating  with  resiiect  to  many  aspects  of  child  life. 
Speaking  of  his  illustrious  friend's  phtfosophy  and  practice,  he  says:  "His 
entire  philosophy  and  practice  of  education  rested  solely  upon  the  theory 
that  democracy  furnishes  the  highest  and  best  t3rpe  of  government  for  an 
enlightened  and  self-respecting  people.  From  this  pregnant  germ  grew 
everything  that  he  thought  and  did  in  the  class  room.  His  conception  at 
once  connected  his  ideals  as  a  citizen  with  his  motives  as  a  teacher,  and  it 
linked  the  destiny  of  the  county  with  the  fate  of  the  schools." 

This  is  a  large  view.  As  Pestalozzl  looked  across  the  borders  of  his 
native  Switzerland  to  Oermany  and  her  millions,  and  saw  therein  the  In- 
comparable theater  in  which  his  ideas  might  have  their  suitable  staging. 
So  Colonel  Parker  looked  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  the  school,  which 
he  regarded  as  but  the  rehearsal  room  for  the  social  and  political  drama 
to  be  played  on  a  world  stage. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  clear  case  that  any  other  American  educational 
leader  held  so  closely  together  in  thought  these  two  arenas  of  life.  His 
view  explains  his  exalted  estimate  of  the  elementary  school.  He  was  a 
political  seer  who  in  seeking  the  greatest  good  of  his  fellow  man  assigned 
himself  to  the  primary  grades  instead  of  to  the  university. 

The  first  thing  that  the  ordinary  visitor  would  observe  in  entering  his 
school  would  be  the  seeming  disorder.  There  were  none  of  the  ordinary 
restraints.  The  children  talked  if  they  were  so  minded.  It  was  a  new 
kind  of  a  "loud"  school.  There  was  no  easier  way  to  arouse  the  "Berserker 
rage"  of  the  Colonel  than  to  suggest  that  the  children  should  keep  still. 
The  "orderly"  room  was  his  particular  object  of  scorn  and  ridicule.  The 
superficial  observer  would  go  away  with  the  impression  that  it  was  a  play- 
ground rather  than  a  school — ^that  there  was  a  perpetual  recess. 

Professor  Jackman  explains  this  condition  by  declaring  it  to  arise  from 
an  application  of  Colonel  Parkers  theory  of  democracy.  Society  must  rule 
itself.  The  individual  must  be  free  from  constraint  except  so  far  as  he  is 
constrained  by  his  own  moral  control.  There  must  be  no  "authority" 
exerted  upon  him  from  without.  The  instant  that  appears  democracy  dis- 
appears.   If  the  citizen  must  be  free  the  child  must  be  free.    What  looked 
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like  disorder,  therefore,  was  but  a  stage  of  the  child's  evolution  as  he  is  on 
his  way  to  freedom.  If  left  mainly  to  himself  he  will  in  time  come  to 
understand  just  what  limitation  he  must  put  upon  himself  to  best  serve 
himself,  and  in  best  serving  himself  he  is  best  serving  the  social  order 
which  exists  not  for  itself  but  for  individual  men  and  women. 

He  tried  to  forward  the  project  of  self-control  by  awakening  in  the 
young  minds  the  sense  of  responsibility.  When  they  were  being  dismissed 
from  the  morning  exercises  in  which  they  were  expected  to  catch  a  key- 
note for  the  day,  he  would  ask,  "What  is  the  great  word?"  And  with  a 
tumult  of  enthusiasm  they  would  cry  back  to  him,  "Responsibility."  "Yes," 
he  would  say,  "this  little  boy,  this  little  girl,  each  one  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  school  to-day."  Of  course  there  was  endless  criticism  and  ridicule. 
Professor  Jackman  attributes  the  hostility  of  the  politicians  to  their  dim 
appreciation  of  a  coming  loss  of  control  over  a  people  thus  accustomed  to 
freedom.  They  saw  vaguely  foreshadowed  their  surrender  of  empire.  That 
element  may  have  accounted  for  a  part  of  their  resentment.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Colonel's  scathing  characterization  of  their  methods  may 
be  an  easier  explanation.  It  is  less  complimentary  to  their  intelligence  but 
more  in  harmony  with  their  ordinary  rule  of  procedure.  • 

To  him  '"system"  was  rubbish.  He  would  have  swept  it  into  the  garbage 
cans  and  carried  it  out.  He  could  not  formulate  a  course  of  study  with  its 
boundaries  and  limits.  Records  of  scholarship  were  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
The  only  record  of  value  was  the  ability  of  the  child  to  do  things.  The 
things  they  made,  their  writing  and  their  drawings  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  were  preserved  and  taken  to  their  parents  as  marks  of  their  growth. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  his  philosophy  of  life  when  applied  to  the  school 
tended  to  revolutionize  conventional  methods.  And  he  cared  little  for  any 
philosophy  that  did  not  act  immediately  upon  the  school.  It  transformed 
the  teacher's  methods  in  every  subject.  Reading  must  be  taught  on  the 
basis  of  intrinsic  thought.  Its  vocabulary  must  be  the  vocabulary  of  the 
child  put  into  print.  He  had  his  printing  press  and  made  his  readers.  In 
a  similar  fashion  all  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  developed 
naturally  out  of  the  school  as  a  social  center. 

Such  a  school  must  have  a  faculty  of  thinkers.  "Under  his  conception — 
the  child  the  demand,  God  the  supply,  the  teacher  the  means — there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  that  can  be  set  to  what  a  thoughtful  teacher  can  do. 
With  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  new  visions  revealed  by  a  constantly  receding 
horizon  it  is  small  wonder  of  overwork  and  overstrain  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  faculty  as  the  result  of  a  supreme  effort  to  take  one  more 
step  in  the  field  of  discovery." 

It  was  in  his  weekly  faculty  meetings  that  all  of  the  multiplied  plans 
were  elaborated  and  discussed  and  worked  over.  His  was  the  master  mind 
that  planned  and  questioned  and  criticised  and  encouraged  and  condemned 
and  approved.    It  was  always  quality,  quality,  quality,  th&t  he  sought. 

With  such  infinite  variety,  inevitable  with  his  conception  of  freedom, 
there  was  the  most  perilous  possibility  of  utter  chaos.  Some  unifying 
principle  was  essential  to  rescue  the  school  from  dismal  and  tragic  failure. 
This  he  endeavored  to  find  in  the  principles  of  concentration  and  correla- 
tion. His  volume  on  that  subject  throws  light  upon  his  effort  and  Is  in  a 
way  a  measure  of  his  success. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  president  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  when  Colonel  Parker  was  called  to  Illinois  to  tell  the  people 
something  of  "The  Quincy  Method."  His  name  was  upon  all  tongues.  In 
presenting  the  speaker  to  his  audience  the  president  remarked  that  here  is 
"The  Quincy  Method."  It  was  the  personality  far  more  than  any  distinctive 
philosophy  of  education.  Of  course  there  was  a  doctrine;  without  it  there 
would  have  been  no  intelligent  procedure.  But  here  was  a  soul  on  fire  with 
a  mission.  He  broke  through  the  cold  conventions  of  established  creeds  and 
pushed  into  the  warm  and  pulsing  life  of  childhood  and  ministered  to  its 
unfolding.  He  was  a  prophet,  fearless,  splendidly  inconsistent,  inspiring. 
He  made  his  mark  upon  his  time.  No  one  can  pick  up  his  colors  where 
they  fell  from  his  pulseless  hand  and  say,  "I  am  his  successor."     He  was 
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the  only  one  of  his  line.  He  taught  us  a  new  way,  but  he  taught  in  a 
large  way,  and  we  can  not  write  it  down  in  formulated  phrase. 

Much  material  is  available  for  the  student  who  may  wish  to  follow 
this  study  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  movement.  A  few  extracts  from 
Colonel  Parker's  brief  autobiography  must  suffice. 

'We  went  to  work  with  enthusiasm  and  earnestness,  determined  to 
solve  some  of  the  immediate  and  pressing  questions  of  school  economy. 
Once  a  week,  for  two  or  three  hours,  we  met  to  discuss  questions  that  were 
forced  upon  us  by  our  daily  teaching  and  training.  Every  teacher  was 
required  to  explain  his  teaching  and  give  reasons  for  it.  He  was  also  re- 
quired to  criticize  all  the  instruction  and  plans  of  order  that  came  within 
his  observation.  He  was  asked  to  present  suggestions,  new  plans  and 
devices  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  improve  the  school.  When  the  print- 
ing establishment  became  available,  each  teacher  made  out  a  syllabus, 
which  was  printed  and  distributed  for  study  at  the  faculty  meetings. 

''Without  the  practice  school  we  could  not  have  taken  one  practical, 
efficient  step  in  the  training  of  teachers.  *  *  *  It  is  the  real  center  and 
core  of  a  Normal  school.  It  requires  the  most  careful  attention  and  study 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  faculty.  I  maintain  that  our  practice  school  was 
a  far  better  school  for  children  than  schools  in  general. 

"From  the  inception  of  the  work  we  were  aware  that  there  were  grave 
difficulties  before  us.  Corporal  punishment,  fear  of  which  was  for  ages  the 
stimulus  of  study,  had  been  generally  abolished.  The  substitute  for  it  had 
been  and  is  mainly  a  system  of  per  cents,  credits  and  promotions,  based  on 
the  lusts  for  rewards;  the  system  of  marks,  of  quantities  of  knowledge 
supposed,  and  only  supposed,  to  have  been  acquired.  This  pernicious  scheme 
of  bribery  is  in  reality  the  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness,  the  con- 
trolling and  root-vice  of  humanity.  Its  use,  in  eftect,  denies  that  pupils 
have  any  substantial  enjoyment  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
exercise  of  skill  in  expression.  Bribery  is  the  line  of  lease  resistance  for 
the  teacher  in  keeping  the  body  under  constant  repression,  and  in  stimu- 
lating the  mind  to  startling  vagaries — startling  if  they  were  understood. 
The  stimulus  of  credits  keeps  the  boy  in  his  seat;  per  cents  induce  him  to 
memorize  words." 

But  space  will  permit  no  further  quotations.  The  whole  article  may  be 
found  as  indicated  above  and  also  in  Volume  1,  1902,  of  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  the  same  report  and  chapter 
may  be  found  an  address  on  "The  Quincy  Method"  which  will  still  further 
reveal  the  lines  along  which  the  author  was  working.  It  can  hardly  be 
accounted  a  part  of  the  history  of  education  in  Illinois,  but  Colonel  Parker's 
contribution  to  that  history  needs  this  side-light  in  order  to  understand  it. 

In  1899  Colonel  Parker  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  to  take  charge  of  a  new  institution  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine 
and  to  be  known  as  the  Chicago  Institute.  This  school  soon  became  a  part 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  is  now  known  as  its  School  of  Education. 
He  went  with  the  school  as  its  head  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Pass  Christian,  March  2,  1902. 

The  addresses  that  were  made  at  the  memorial  services  held  on  March 
6,  at  the  University  of  Chicago  exhibit  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
President  Harper,  Dr.  John  Dewey,  Supt.  Albert  G.  Lane  and  Emil  G.  Hirsch 
were  the  speakers. 

These  addresses,  the  numerous  contributions  from  educational  men  of 
prominence  and  the  addresses  made  at  the  great  memorial  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  and  Cook  County  teachers  in  the  auditorium  constitute  a  rich 
body  of  material  from  which  students  may  learn  of  the  man  and  of  his 
work  and  also  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held. 

Colonel  Parker's  successor  at  the  Normal  school  was  Dr.  Arnold  Tomp- 
kins, who  came  from  a  similar  position  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  radically  different  type.  He  had  made  a  pronounced 
success  of  his  year  at  Normal  and  came  in  the  full  flush  of  his  popularity. 
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In  his  administration  a  beautiful  building  took  the  place  of  the  old 
structure  and  there  was  a  fine  expansion  of  the  plant  and  an  equal  enlarge- 
ment of  the  faculty. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  scheme  of  extension  work  which,  under  the 
general  direction  of  Superintendent  Cooley,  made  a  real  mark  upon  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Dr.  Tompkins  was  a  remarkable  public  speaker  of  the 
philosophic  type.  He  encountered  many  obstacles  in  trying  to  work  out  his 
plans.  He  was  the  least  fitted  of  men  to  deal  with  politicians  and  self- 
seekers.  At  the  last,  however,  his  sky  seemed  to  be  clearing  and  bright  days 
appeared  to  be  close  at  hand  when,  to  the  surprise  and  sorrow  of  his  many 
admirers  he  passed  away  in  the  summer  of  1905. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  succeeded  to  the  principalship.  Her  administra- 
tion and  that  of  Principal  William  B.  Owen,  who  followed  her  when  she 
became  city  superintendent,  have  been  a  record  of  growth  and  equipment 
and  notable  expansion.  Both  belong  to  a  recent  period  and  the  records  of 
the  institution  may  be  studied  from  the  publications  of  the  school  and  of 
the  State  department  of  education. 

THE  PEORIA  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Section  6  of  the  law  providing  for  county  Normal  schools  reads  as 
follows: 

"In  all  counties  that  have  already  established  Normal  schools,  the 
action  of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  so  doing,  and  all  appropriations  made 
by  them  for  their  support,  are  hereby  legalized,  and  said  board  of  supervisors 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  further  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  such  schools  already  established,  until  such  schools  have 
been  established  under  the  previous  sections  of  this  act." 

Although  Illinois  has  had  three  county  Normal  schools,  no  one  of  them 
was  originally  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Section  5  was 
introduced  into  the  bill,  doubtless,  for  the  benefit  of  the  existing  schools. 
Two  of  the  schools  had  a  brief  life  and  the  other  was  taken  over  by  the  city 
of  Chicago  as  a  city  Normal  school. 

It  was  hopefully  expected  that  the  action  of  Cook  County  would  be 
followed  by  other  counties.  Peoria  County  wlas  the  first  to  profit  by  the 
example.  Samuel  H.  White,  principal  of  the  Brown  School,  Chicago,  was 
selected  for  the  principalship  and  he  organized  the  school.  He  was  in  many 
ways  an  ideal  man  for  such  work.  His  industry  and  consciousness  were 
without  limit.  In  addition  to  these  qualities  his  experience  fitted  him  for 
such  a  task.  Writing  under  date  of  December  1,  1868,  he  says,  as  appears 
in  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

"The  Peoria  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
and  is  supported  by  these  tw'o  bodies;  the  city  furnishing  a  building  for  its 
accommodation  and  defraying  one-fourth  of  the  expenses,  and  the  county 
three-fourths.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
bodies,  called  the  Normal  board.  A  sub-committee  of  this  board,  consisting 
of  one  member  of  each,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  city  and  county 
schools  with  the  principal,  have  the  direct  control.  The  latter  committee 
has  the  power  to  make  all  purchases,  settle  all  accounts,  make  all  regula- 
tions, etc. 

"The  school  was  organized  the  9th  day  of  September,  1868.  In  a  few 
days  it  had  forty  pupils.  Of  that  number  four  are  now  teaching  and  four 
have  found  the  course  of  study  too  arduous  and  have  left.  Present  number 
of  pupils  is  thirty-three.  The  instruction  is  as  yet  confined  entirely  to  the 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  methods  of  teaching  each,  and 
lessons  in  school  management  and  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
Preparations  are  in  progress  for  opening  a  training  department  in  connection 
with  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  next  term. 

"The  pupils  attending  this  school  vary  greatly  in  their  ages  from  fifteen 
to  thirty-two  years  and  in  their  experience  as  teachers  from  none  at  all  to 
eight  years.    All  are  faithful  in  study,  earnest  in  their  Work  and  apparently 
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ambitious  to  excel  as  teachers.  The  school  has  received  every  encourage- 
ment from  those  in  control,  and  there  seems  nothing  to  interfere  with  this 
successful  progress.  Of  the  desirability  of  such  institutions  there  seems  to 
me  no  doubt. 

"Two  years  after  Its  organization  it  placed  Itself  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  providing  for  such  institutions.  It  was  managed,  consequently, 
by  a  county  board  of  education^  Section  2  of  the  law  prescribes  the  mem- 
bership of  this  board.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  or  the 
judge  of  the  county  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  are  members  ex  oficio.  The  other  members  are  chosen  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  or  the  county  court  as  the  case  may  be.  The  term  of 
office  is  three  years.  This  board  of  education  exercises  all  of  the  functions 
of  the  ordinary  school  board." 

During  the  first  year  the  school  enrolled  fifty-six  pupils;  In  the  second 
sixty-nine.  The  faculty  consisted  of  three — the  principal  and  assistant  and 
a  training  teacher.  Some  of  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  classes  gave  material 
assistance  In  instruction.  The  training  school  contained  ninety  pupils  and 
was  a  part  of  one  of  the  district  schools  of  the  city. 

The  course  of  study  was  two  years,  but  the  actual  time  required  for 
graduation  was  mainly  determined  by  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  studies  mentioned  above,  the  course  was  extended  to  Include  two 
terms  of  algebra  and  one  term  in  each  of  the  following:  Physiology,  mental 
philosophy,  methods  of  instruction,  analysis  of  words,  botany,  geometry  and 
rhetoric.    The  expense  of  the  school  was  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 

In  January,  •  1872,  the  school  took  possession  of  a  building  especially 
erected  for  Its  use  by  the  city  of  Peoria.  An  additional  assistant  had  been 
provided  and  the  attendance  had  Increased  to  eighty-six. 

The  school  had  a  life  of  eleven  years.  The  attendance  finally  reached 
one  hundred  and  sixteen.  Its  work  was  exceedingly  thorough  and  its 
graduates  were  successful  as  teachers. 

Of  Mr.  White's  work  in  Peoria  a  friend  writes:  "His  success  as  an 
Instructor  was  known  of  all  men.  He  could  not  have  been  other  than 
patient,  exact  and  thorough,  for  painstaking  thoroughness  was  his  striking 
characteristic  But  this  alone  Is  not  enough  to  explain  the  hold  he  had  on 
all  his  pupils — ^hls  abiding  Influence  over  them.  He  set  to  himself  a  loftier 
task  than  simply  to  ground  his  pupils  In  the  elements  of  a  school  education, 
and  to  fit  them  to  impart  to  others  those  elements  In  return.  No  such 
affectionate  reverence  as  his  pupils  felt  for  him  could  be  accounted  for  if 
that  were  all.  What  Impressed  them  most,  and  all  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  him,  was  his  sense  of  duty,  the  high  moral  purpose  that  breathed 
life  into  all  his  teaching.  He  was  not  content  with  making  good  schools 
and  good  teachers  out  of  the  half-formed  youth  who  sought  his  Instructions. 
He  would  also  have  them  become  noble  men  and  women.  Such  a  teacher  can 
be  enthusiastic.  He  begets  enthusiasm,  gratitude,  action.  *  *  *.  The 
rapt  Joy  of  the  artist  comes  only  to  him  who,  drawing  inspiration  from  the 
real  of  our  Ideas,  fashions  his  clay  Into  nobler  form  than  had  been  hitherto. 
The  bom  teacher  finds  his  most  satisfying  work  in  a  singular  field — ^In 
setting  before  his  pupils  new  and  higher  ideas,  in  imparting  purer  motives, 
in  forming  character.  It  was  In  this  field  that  Mr.  White  labored  with 
real  ardor." 

THE  BUREAU  COUNTY  NORMAL  AND  MODEL,  SCHOOL. 

This  school  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Peoria  school.  It  was 
opened  in  Dover  Acamedy,  October  7,  1868.  The  moving  spirit  In  this 
enterprise  was  Albert  Ethridge,  the  county  superintendent  of  Bureau 
County.  The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  circular  announcing 
the  advent  of  the  school: 

"The  object  of  this  school  is  to  aid  In  furnishing  our  common  schools 
with  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  make  themselves  successful  In  accom- 
plishing the  objects  for  which  they  are  sustained.  All  parties  are  willing 
to  acknowledge  that  hitherto  our  efforts  to  give  our  youth  a  good  English 
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education  have  been  a  partial  failure;  and  this  failure  is  largely  owing  to 
the  incompetency  of  teachers.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  must  make 
the  education  of  teachers  a  distinct  and  special  work;  and  we  aiost  earnestly 
solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  school  officers,  teachers  and  other  friends  of 
the  great  common  school  interest  in  making  this  enterprise  a  success. 

"The  course  of  study  will  embrace  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  |:eography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  object  lessons,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  phonics,  school  classifica- 
tion and  the  elements  of  physiology  and  zoology. 

"Pupils  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
first  month  all  will  be  examined,  and  those  whose  daily  records  and  examina- 
tions show  them  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of  the  class,  will  be  dropped. 
Students  will  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year  on  four  weeks 
probation." 

The  board  of  supervisors  gave  to  the  project  their  cordial  support  and 
encouragement. 

Mr.  Ethridge  left  the  teachers'  ranks  to  become  the  agent  of  the  Har- 
pers. He  was  a  man  of  unusual  capacity  and  was  very  highly  regarded  a^ 
an  educational  leader.  His  fondness  for  the  ministry,  however,  did  not 
permit  him  to  continue  his  agency  work  very  long  and  he  resumed  the 
work  of  a  clergyman. 

The  school  which  he  founded  closed  its  sessions  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  and  was  merged  into  the  Princeton  township  high  school,  the  first 
school  established  under  the  law  providing  for  such  schools.  With  the  or- 
ganization of  that  school  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  continue  the 
Normal  school. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  STATE 

OF  ILLINOIS. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS. 

Charles  L.   Capen»   president Bloomlngton 

Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio  member  and  secretary Springfield 

E.  R.  B.  Kimbrough Danville 

J.  Stanley  Brown Joliet 

Frank  B.  Stitt El  Paso 

William  P.  Wall Staumton 

John  J.  Amsler East  Peoria 

Adrian  M.  Doolin Chicago 

Silas   Echols Mt   Vernon 

A.  R.  Smith Quincy 

Ghistave    Baltz Millstadt 

Henry    Hoff Oermantown 

John  L.   Brummerstedt Altamont 

George  W.  Hughes Hume 

Henry    Oakes Bluffs 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916. 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  E«ducation  show  the  following 
receipts  and  expenditures: 

RECEIPTS. 

BaHmoe  on  band  June  80, 1914— 

With  State  treasurer |IO,OM  «5 

With  treasmer,  I.  S.  N.  U 5.080  22 

with  pwrident,  1. 8.  N.  U 2.406  24 

t  47,470  11 

Beoel'ved  from  tenn  fees  and  tuition  fees 10,013  SO 

Becd^ed  from  petty  sales  and  rentals 482  80 

Beoeived  Household  Science  Department 2,060  11 

Received  fann  produce 4,647  16 

leceiTed  ttom  mterest  on  dally  balances 180  64 

Appropriated  by  the  Forty-eighth  General  Assembly ; 136,40366 

Beoeived  from  term  fees  and  tuition  fees 11,822  96 

BeoelTed  from  petty  sales 587  80 

Beoeiyed  from  mterest  on  bank  balances 164  22 

BeoelTed  from  Household  Science  Department 2.265  26 

Beoeived  from  sales  of  Hum  products 9,184  56 

Appropriated  by  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly 291 ,252  56 

$517,323  6S 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  for  Instruction $108,742  28 

Salaries  for  service 16,995  66 

Expenses  of  board  of  education 858  81 

Postage,  telegrams,  and  telephone  service 548  56 

Printing,  statanery.  and  advertising 2.179  88 

Supplies— Household  Arts  Department 1.800  28 

Supplies  for  other  departments 2,079  29 

Library  mantenance  and  additions 2.276  52 

Janitors  supplies 515  11 

Fuel ::. 3,808  86 

Water 341  96 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 1.925  99 

Furniture,  equipment  and  apparatus 4.07870 

Freight,  dra]rage  and  miscellaneous 366  46 

Bepalrs 2,882  08 

Improvement  and  care  of  grounds 1.087  12 

—25  PI 
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EXPENDITUBES-CoDcladed. 

Farm  buildings,  stock  and  improyements t  12,008  IS 

Farm  crop  expoiaes 4,814  47 

Exhibit  at  Panama-Padfio  Exposition '. '..'..'.'.'.','.'.'.'..  WOOD 

Completing  training  school  building 410  60 

Payments  on  new  heating  plant 1,871  01 

Salaries  for  instruction 121,073  87 

Salaries  for  service 19,340  79 

Expenses  board  of  education 309  W 

Household  Arts  Department 2,682  65 

Supplies 1,842  82 

Library  maintenance  and  additions 1,564  47 

Furniture  and  equipment 2,792  21 

Printing  and  stationery 1,851  88 

Postage,  telegrams  ana  telephone  service 507  96 

Fuel 4,117  25 

Water 611  SS 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 2,067  78 

Janitors  supplies 784  85 

Freight,  drayage  and  miscellaneous 888  62 

Crop  production 8,144  28 

Repairs 5,067  51 

Farm  buildings  and  stock  and  improvements 4,450  86 

Improvement  and  care  of  erounds 779  06 

Ventilating  apparatus  for  library 283  41 

Heating  plant 68,782  67 

Pavments  on  Woman's  Residence  Hall 40  20 

Balances  on  hand  June  30, 1916— 

With  State  treasurer 8100,940  32 

With  treasurer,  I.  S.  N.  U '. 6,529  82 

With  president,  I.  S.  N.  U 3,396  84 

110,865  48 

1517,328  68 

The  whole  number  of  students  enrolled  In  1914-1915,  including  the 
training  school  was  3,443  and  in  1915-1916  the  number  was  4,216.  The  at- 
tendance by  term  was: 

1914-15       1915-16 

Whole  number  of  students  and  pupils 8,443  4,216 

The  teachers  college,  regular  terms 141  210 

Number  of  graduates 15  18 

The  Normal  School,  regular  terms 644  654 

Number  in  graduating  class 106  147 

The  University  high  school,  regular  terms 254  251 

Number  in  graduating  class 25  45 

The  Elementary  Training  School 481  565 

6,108  6,106 
Attendance  by  terms  in  the  Normal  School  and  teachers  college— 

Fall  term  (12  weeks) 587  724 

Winter  term  (12  weeks) 612  724 

Spring  term  (12  weeks) 566  667 

Ifid-epring  term  (6  weeks) 123  178 

First  summer  term  (6  weeks) 1,834  2,285 

Second  summer  term  (6  weeks) 467  677 

Students  in  extension  courses 613 

The  number  of  Illinois  counties  represented  in  1914-15.was  98.and  1915-16  was  92. 

P.  G.  BiAiB,  Secretary. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


Univebsity  of  Illinois. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univebsity. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 
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BIENNIAL   REPORT  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS. 


I  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  University  of  Illinois  for  the 
biennium,  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916.  ^ 

PART  1. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Com  Belt,  128 
miles  south  of  Chicago,  164  miles  northeast  of  St.  Louis,  118  miles  west*  of 
Indianapolis,  and  60  miles  northeast  of  the  geographical  center  of  Illinois, 
between  Champaign  and  Urhana,  IlL  The  Twin  Cities,  as  they  are  locally 
known,  have  a  combined  population  of  about  25,000  and  are  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  4b  St. 
Louis  and  the  Wabaish  Railroads,  and  have  interurban  connection  with 
Danville,  Decatur,  Blobmington,  Peoria,  Springfield  and  St  Louis. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  University  located  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago near  the  Cook  County  Hospital: 

1.  The  College  of  Medicine,  Congress  and  Honors  Streets. 

2.  The  College  ot  Dentistry,  Harrison  and  Honors  Streets. 

3.  The  School  of  Pharmacy,  701  Sooth  Wood  Street. 

CHIEF  PACTS  IN  GROWTH  OP  UNIVERSITY  OP  ILLINOIS.* 

The  Northw^est  Ordinance  of  1787  specified  that  "Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  fis  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
While,  therefore,  in  1838  the  first  bill  was  introduced  into  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  of  a  State  institution  of  learning  in  Illinois  to 
be  cailed  Illinois  University,  and  a  second  bill  in  1851,  it  was  not  until 


*  Man  teott  about  the  Uxdverlty  of  nUnois  may  be  learned  from  the  following  sooroes: 
^.  Origliial  Sooroes. 

(1)  "The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  State  of  Illinois  concerning  the  University  of  Illinois." 
(CoUeetion  of  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Ocogress  and  the  State  Legislature  relating  to  the 
tTniversIty. ) 
(S)  Yariout  offldal  pub  ioatkms: 

a.  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

b.  Historical  addresses,  especially  by  Regents,  Ocegory  and  Peabody. 

e.  nUnois  School  reports,  publisned  by  the  Saperintendent  of  Pubuo  Instruction,  giving 
biennial  reports  of  presidents  of  the  University.  The  1913-14  report,  pages  16&-400,  is 
the  most  exhaustive  one-volume  aoooimt  of  the  University  at  present  available. 

d.  Annual  catalog  (droular  or  register,  as  it  has  been  variously  called.) 

e.  Champaign  and  Urbana  newspapers. 

f.  Alhimni  Quarterly,  especially  artioles  on  "Makers  of  the  University",  Oregory  Reunion 

Addresses,  etc. 
(S)  Scientific  publications: 

a.  Bulletins  ot  the  Bnghieerlng  Experiment  Station. 

b.  Bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
c  University  studies. 

(4)  Student  publications: 

a.  Dally  mini  (founded  as  monthly,  The  Student,  1871;  became  a  newspaper,  under  nama 

ofll]ini,1800.) 

b.  nho  (founded  IdM.) 

o.  nUnds  Mamdne  (founded  1002.) 

d.  The  Siren  (founded  1911.) 

e.  Agriculturist  (founded  1805.) 


f.  Technooaph  (1891)  started  1880  as  selected  papers  of  Civil  Engineering  Club,  an  annual. 

g.  UUnols  Chemist  (1915.) 
L  Law  Bulletin  (1010.) 
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February  28,  1867,  following  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  of  1862,  that  an  act 
was  passed  incorporating  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

1867  (March  12)  to  1880  (September  1).  John  Milton  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
First  Regent 

1868  (inaugural  ceremony  March  11).  Unlyerslty  opened  with  67  stu- 
dents the  first  week,  the  regent,  2  professors,  and  a  head  farmer.  (Total 
enrollment  for  first  term,  77  students,  with  3  professors).  Instruction 
offered  In  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  History,  Rhetoric  and  Latin.  Work 
on  farm  or  about  buildings  compulsory  for  all  students  (first  year). 

1868.  Chemical  Laboratory  opened. 

1869.  Botany  Laboratory  opened. 

1870  (January).  First  shop  instruction  in  any  American  university. 

1870  (March).  Trustees  voted  to  admit  women.  24  entering  first  year, 
since  which  time  they  have  constituted  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  enrollment 

1871  (November).  First  student  publication.  The  Student  (monthly, 
name  changed  to  lUini  in  September,  1875). 

1877  (May  11).  Legislature  gave  University  authority  to  confer  degrees 
and  issue  diplomas.  (Former  practice  abandoned  of  conferring  certificates 
showing  the  studies  pursued  and  attainments  in  each.) 

1879  (May).  Gold  medal  for  exhibit  at  Paris  Exposition. 

1880  (September  1)  to  1891  (August  7).  Selim  Hobart  Peabody,  A.  6., 
Ph.  D.,  President  (Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Physics— 1880- 
1881,  temporary  regent). 

1885  (June  19).  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  from  Illinois  In* 
dustrial  University  to  University  of  Illinois. 

1885.  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  transferred  to  the  University. 

1886  (March).  Honorary  scholarships  to  counties  granted. 
1887.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  established  at  University. 

1887  (September).  Board  of  trustees  reorganized  with  its  present  num- 
ber.* (Nine  elective.  Ex  o^cio.  Governor,  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  President  State  Board  of  Agriculture.) 

1890.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  annual  additional  appropriation  by 
Congress,  supplementing  Act  of  1862. 

1891  (August  7)  to  1894  (August  1).  Thomas  Jonathan  Burril,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Acting  Regent  (Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture). 

1892.  Graduate  work  undertaken  without  the  organization  of  a  separate 
faculty. 

1894.  First  summer  session  authorized  March  13. 

1894.  (August  1)  to  1904  (June).  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  LL.  D., 
President. 

1894  (August).  Title  of  Regent  changed  to  President. 

1894  (October).    Orange  and  Blue  adopted  as  University  colors. 


n.  other  sources: 

(1)  The  UnlTersitv  of  Illinois  by  W.  L.  Pillsbory  (in  the  17th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superin- 

tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Illinois.) 

(2)  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner  by  W.  L.  PUlsbury  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Illinots  State  H]f> 

torical  Society.) 

(3)  The  Oridn  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862,  monograph  by  Edmund  J.  James,  1910. 

(4)  University  of  Illinois.   Edwin  E.  Slosson  in  series  of  American  Universities  in  the  Indepoi- 

dent.  September  2, 1909. 

(5)  Facts  for  Freshmen  concerning  the  University  of  Illinois,  Clark  and  Wamock  (containing 

information  especially  for  students  coming  to  the  University  for  the  first  time.) 

(6)  University  of  HUnoIs,  by  Allan  Nevens,  In  Oxford  University  series  of  University  Histories 

(in  preparation). 

*  At  the  time  the  University  was  organized  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  constituted  of  five  trustees 
appointed  from  each  of  the  three  grand  Judicial  districts  of  the  State,  and  one  from  each  of  the  thirteen 
congressional  districts,  who  with  the  (Governor,  Superintendent  of  rublic  Instruction,  President  d  the 
Staie  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Regent,  when  elected,  made  a  total  of  thirty -one. 

In  1873.  this  unweilay  board  was  reduced  from  thirty-one  members  to  eleven;  the  Oovemor,  the 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio  and  nine  others,  who  were  still  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

In  1887,  by  a  new  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees  became  elective.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  restored  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and  the  present  arrangement  Tsonstituted  of  three  ex  officio 
members  and  nine  elective  members  of  the  board. 
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1896  (May  1).  School  of  Pharmacy  established.  (Founded  1859  as  Chi- 
cafiTO  College  of  Pharmacy). 

1897.  Schools  of  Law,  Library,  Music  (authorized  June,  1895)  and  Medi- 
cine established.  State  Water  Survey  authorized.  Deanship  of  Women 
created. 

1899.  State  Entomologist's  Office  established  at  University. 

1900.  Courses  In  business  administration  made  possible  by  appropriation 
of  General  Assembly. 

1901.  College  of  Dentistry  established. 

1902.  Senate  of  University  and  Deanship  of  Men  created. 

1903.  Board  of  Examiners  in  Accountancy  created.  Engineering  EiXperi- 
ment  Station  established. 

1904.  (August  26).  Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President. 
1905  (April  27).  School  of  Education  established   (intended  primarily 

for  teachers  of  advanced  subjects). 

1905.  $5,000  appropriation  by  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  Ceramics  (In  response  to  requests  from  the  various  ceramics  societies  of 
the  State). 

1905.  State  Geological  Survey  and  State  Water  Survey  become  scientific 
departments  of  the  University. 

1905.  Courses  in  Business  Administration  reorganized  and  incorporated 
into  the  courses  in  Commerce,  one  of  the  strongest  departments  of  its  char- 
acter in  the  country. 

1906.  Graduate  School  organized  with  a  separate  faculty,  the  General 
Assembly  appropriating  $50,000. 

1906.  Department  of  Railroad  Engineering  created. 

1907  (January  22).  School  of  Railroad  Engineering  and  Administration 
established. 

1909.  A  Mine  Rescue  Station  established. 

1909.  Illinois  Union  organized. 

1911  (June  10).  The  General  Assembly  passed  mill  tax  (recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive,  forward  steps  of  education  in  America).* 

1913  (February  12).  Colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  reopened  and 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  put  upon  a  more  substantial  basis. 

1913.  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  and  that  of  Sciences  combined  into 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  standard  of  efficiency 
materially  raised. 

1915.  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  created. 

The  University  has  grown  from  3  teachers  and  77  students  in  1868  to 
762  teachers,  55  administrative  officers,  48  library  assistants,  and  6,437 
students  in  1916,  a  period  of  48  years — the  most  striking  development 
having  occurred  within  the  last  dozen  years.  More  degrees  were  conferred 
annually  by  the  Chicago  departments,  from  the  time  of  their  addition  to 
the  University  up  to  the  year  1907,  than  by  the  Urbana  departments.  In 
1903  there  were  301  degrees  conferred  by  the  Chicago  departments,  but  only 
194  in  1916,  because  of  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  the  school,  while  Uie 
Urbana  departments  have  increased  from  183  in  1902  to  932  in  1916,  In 
spite  of  the  increase  of  entrance  requirements.  More  degrees  were  con- 
ferred in  1916  alone  than  were  conferred  in  all  the  years  from  1868  to 
1896.  The  Urbana*  departments  conferred  in  1916  more  than  four  times  as 
many  degrees  as  in  1902,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  1908.  Alto- 
gether, since  its  foundation,  the  University  has  conferred  9,433  degrees  in 
the  Urbana  departments  and  in  all  its  departments  13,701  degrees.  The 
total  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  in  1916  represents  a 
larger  number  than  the  total  attendance  at  the  University  of  Illinois  In 
any  single  year  prior  to  1897,  and  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  since 
1909  about  equals  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  entire  previous 
history  of  the  University  of  Illinois--6,388  to  1909  and  6,300  since  1909. 


>  With  tbe  higher  salaries  availbale  there  has  been  a  general  elevation  of  Univers  ty  scholarship,  anJ 
the  UniTersitT  has  been  able  to  ro  into  research  and  endoate  work,  taking  its  place  among  the  great 
universities  of  the  ooontry,  not  only  educating  the  youth  of  the  State  but  also  serving  the  State  in  cooper- 
ative  and  praetioa]  ways. 
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To-day  the  University  of  Illinois  has  one  of  the  largest  undergraduate 
departments  in  America  and  also  one  of  the  largest  enrollments  of  men 
students.  There  were  4,672  undergraduates  during  the  past  year,  of  whom 
3,630  were  men.  The  total  attendance  in  all  departments  of  the  University 
was  4,980  men  and  1,457  women. 

The  University  has  grown  rapidly  as  is  indicated  by  its  progress 
during  the  past  decade,  in  which  its  attendance  in  Urbana  is  nearly  twice 
as  large,  the  faculty  more  than  twice  as  large,  and  the  land  holdings,  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  the  size  of  the  library  about  three  times  as  mudi. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  facts: 


Faculty. 

Attendftnoe 

Land 

Biennial 
income. 

Library 
vokunes. 

Im- 

Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Acres. 

Buildings 

portant 
iMdinp 

J 

l«»-l 

1915-16 

8S1 
>762 

2,874 
6,208 

1,042 
549 

1            '  = 

Ml 

«  2,483 

$1,127,500 
8,180,685 

$1,814,881  78 
>  5,622,028  87 

87,040 
880,805 

12 
«51 

t  With  a  total  of  821  as  at  Feb.  23, 1916,  omitting  all  duplicates  and  indnding  adniinistitttl?«  offloan 
and  library  assistants. 

•  700  acres  were  given  by  Cant.  T.  Q.  Smith  on  condition  that  the  UnlversitT  would  erect  a  boOdiot 
for  the  School  of  Music  oosttDg  at  least  8215,000.   The  figures  dted  do  not  indnoe  leased  land. 

•  Estimated  at  $0,200,OOOJ»  for  1915-17. 

4  Each  of  the  51  with  valuation  in  excess  oi  $5,000. 


piiPOBTANT  BUILDINOS  EBECTED  SINCE  1914. 

Addition  to  Chemical  Laboratory  (to  May  1916) $858,755  00 

Stock  Judging  Pavilion  (1914) 110.855  00 

Administration  Building  (1915) 154,715  01 

New  Armory  (1915) 229,119  17 

Ceramics  (1916) 120,880  50 

Vivarium  (1916) 55,204  01 

(Jenetlcs  (1916) 11,100  00 


FBOM  1906-14. 


Auditorium $148,148  58 

Commerce 97,375  00 

LincohiHall 224,875  00 

Natural  History 184.200  00 


Phsrsics 191,800  00 

Horticultural  Olass House 85,no00 

Transportation 80,50000 

Woman's 194,000  00 


CHIEF  BX7ILDIN0S  BEFORE  1908. 


Univenity  HaO  (1878) 
Law  (im) 
Agriculture  (1900) 


Engineering  (1894) 
Library  (189n 
Gymnasium  (lOOl^j 


PROPOSED  BUILDINGS.  I 

Woman's  Resldenoe Halt 8110,000  00      Addition  to  Transportation 80,00000 

School  of  Education 140,000  00      Agricultural  BuikUngi 76,000  00 

Smith  Music  Building 215.000  00  

Hedidne and  Pharmacy 100,000  00  $746,000  00 

Addition  to  Natural  History 75,000  00 

The  Smith  Music  Building  is  the  gift  of  Capt.  Thos.  G.  Smith  in  honor 
of  his  wife  and  will  supply  a  great  need.  It  is  the  first  great  private  gift 
made  to  the  University.  Mr.  Homer  A.  Still  well  (la  1878-80)  has  made  an 
ofTer  of  (25,000  towards  the  Gregory  Memorial  Art  Building  to  he  erected 
in  honor  of  the  first  president,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  building  an 
alunml  gift  to  the  University. 


SCHOOLS  AND  C0LLEQE8  REORGANIZED  1906-16. 


Graduate  School  (1906). 

College  of  Medicine  and  (College  of  Dentistry  (1913) 


Colleges  of  Literature  and  Arts'and  Setoooes  con 

soi&ated  (1918). 
College  of  Commerce  (1915) . 
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SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS  ADDED. 


Sebocd  of  Bdooatlon  (1006). 
"Sunrey(lfll_ 
ming  Mid  Adiniidftimttoo  1907). 


8tat«OMlo(toal 


MIlM 


^y  SDclDMno 
KnftaMcring 


1006) 


Oanetlos  (1912). 

Summer  Scteol  for  Caaefae8(1914). 
Dapaitmeot  of  Caramios  (19n)). 
Atrooanttoi  (1916). 


At  the  time  ex-Presideat  Qregory  came  to  the  linlTersity  of  Illinois,  he 
states  in  an  address  at  the  dedication  of  Unlyersity  Hall  (lUini,  March, 
1874,  page  68),  that  when  he  was  oonsidOTing  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  Inatitntion  and  was  interriewing  friends  in  Champaign  and  Chicago, 
the  trustees  residing  in  or  near  Champaign,  expressed  the  generally  pre« 
valent  faith  in  the  institution,  that  it  was  to  be  "the  grandest  university  on 
the  American  continent,"  and  in  his  concluding  remarks  at  this  dedication 
(Illini,  March,  1874,  page  79),  he  says,  "Some  of  those  who  are  here  to^ay — 
the  youngest  of  you,  perhaps,  that  hear  my  words— shall  come  here  on 
other  anniversary  occasions  and  attend  dedications  of  yet  other  halls  that 
a  great  and  liberal  State,  mindful  of  Its  own  civilization,  its  own  grand 
central,  commanding  position — the  key-stone  of  the  continent — shall  con- 
secrate to  this  great  work.  Gray-haired  and  sage,  you  will  recall  the 
memories  of  this  day — ^you  will  look  still  in  fancy  oh  this  meeting  and 
think  on  the  predictions  this  day  made  in  your  hearing." 

With  a  State  such  as  Illinois,  rich  in  resources  and  central  in  location, 
realizing  its  opportunities  in  its  State  University,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  prediction  of  Its  founders  will  be  realized  at  no  distant  time. 

GROWTH  OP  UNIVERSITY  BY  YEARS. 


Year. 


Faculty 

Students. 

Degrees. 

Books. 

BuUd- 
ing. 

Urbana. 

Total 
Urbana 

and 
Chloaco. 

Urbana. 

Total 
Urbana 

and 
Chicago. 

Biennial 
Income. 


18BS-90.. 
MT^-Tl.. 
1871-72.. 
1873-73.. 
1879-74.. 
1874-75.. 
1876-7*. . 
1876-77.. 
1877-78.. 
1878-7V.. 
1879-80.. 
1880-^.. 
1881-82.. 
1883-81.. 
188»-84.. 

toaA    o« 
loOfl   Of>.  • 

188S-86.. 
188fr-87.. 
1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
188»-«).. 
180D-91.. 
1891-82. . 
18BS-«.. 
l89»-9«.. 
1894-06.. 
1895-06.. 
1895-07.. 
1807-^.. 
1808-09.. 
1809-1900. 
190(M)1.. 
1901-02. . 
1902-03.. 


4 

77 

11 

128 

19 

180 

19 

278 

21 

881 

25 

400 

21 

400 

30 

373 

27 

886 

86 

888 

29 

377 

83 

416 

10 

434 

38 

379 

36 

352 

24 

382 

36 

830 

27 

362 

29 

332 

29 

343 

29 

377 

80 

418 

32 

469 

89 

519 

48 

583 

48 

714 

07 

718 

80 

810 

84 

865 

170 

878 

184 

1,084 

194 

1,152 

229 

1,531 

342 

1,700 

279 

2,090 

316 

2,342 

1,050 

1,582 

1,834 

2,260 

2,564 

8,016| 

3.381 1 


30 
14 
19 
37 
28 
41 
42 
23 
25 
46 
34 
86 
42 
46 
37 
30 
34 
36 
43 
49 
42 
65 
69 
74 
82 
95 
89 
110 
153 
174 
188 
229 


137 
232 
265 
328 
388 
484 
525 


1.092 
3,646 
4,538 
7,807 
8,427 
10,000 


12,550 
i8',5i6 


14,000 
15,366 


17,288 

'i9',666 

'2i*,2i6 


27,750 
28,300 
30,100 

41,678 
44,502 
47,074 
52,717 
57,594 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
3 
8 
4 
4 
3 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
9 
12 
13 
12 
13 
15 
18 
18 


8  72,758  85 


188,278  72 
'i8Sii62'47 


128,450  80 


170,999  48 
188,688' 89 


129,630  63 
i4i',682*79 


149,677  77 
186,969*97 


237,178  23 
'359^144*14 


491,940  55 


607,632  00 
'**947i489'98 
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GROWTH  OF  UNIVERSITY  BY  YEARS— Concluded. 


Year. 


Faculty. 

Students. 

Degrees. 

Books. 

BuUd- 
ings. 

Urbana. 

Total 
Urbana 

and 
Chicago. 

Urbana. 

Total 
Urbana 

and 
Chicago. 

Biennial 
income. 


1908-04 
1004-05 
ig05-06 
1006-07 
1007-06 
1008-09 
100»-10 
1010-11 
1011-12 
lOia-13 
lOlS-14 
1014-15 
1015-15 


851 

2,674 

8,n6 

312 

677 

66,639 

19 

350 

2,770 

8,786 

205 

616 

74,326 

27 

406 

8,225 

4,107 

813 

618 

83,136 

27 

442 

8,577 

4,341 

890 

608 

95,946 

28 

472 

8,050 

4,770 

408 

721 

108,283 

32 

497 

4,141 

4,006 

568 

799 

127,106 

33 

538 

4,323 

5,131 

584 

766 

157,836 

35 

555 

4,401 

5217 

602 

792 

180,371 

86 

583 

4,840 

5,200 

646 

856 

209,529 

44 

587 

4,800 

5,006 

682 

745 

233,586 

46 

704 

4,766 

5,560 

851 

1,082 

282,926 

47 

780 

5,446 

6,004 

814 

988 

300,502 

53 

752 

6,208 

6,487 

982 

1,126 

«330,8e5 

teo 

$1,814,863  78 
'2)i66*,872'29 
"8',i62*,76i'42 
"8',i99',833'8i 
"4,294,952' 88 
"6i622',928'87 

'i6',266',666*66 


*  In  addition  May  1, 1916,  there  were  89,760  pamplets,  8,868  pieces  of  sheet  music,  1,829  maps.  20,000 
▼Glumes  in  catalogues  and  the  libraries  of  the  College  of  If  edidne  and  College  of  Pharmacy  in  Chicago 
contain  17,672  volumes  and  8,600  pamphlets,  t  Four  additional  buildingsin  Chicaso.  51  of  tneee  64  build- 
ings  have  a  valuation  in  excess  of  $5,000.    Figures  as  at  May  1, 1916.   t  ^^^timatea. 

ADMINISTBATION. 

The  government  of  the  University  is  vested  by  law  primarily  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  twelve  members  (the  Governor  of  the  State, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ex  officio;  and  nine  members,  three  elected  biennially 
by  the  people  of  the  State  for  terms  of  six  years). 

The  administration  of  the  University  is  vested  by  the  board  of  trustees 
in  (1)  the  president,  who  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  University;  (2) 
the  Senate  (composed  of  full  professors  and  other  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  separate  departments,  and  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  general  educational  policy  of  the  University);  (3)  the  council 
of  administration  (composed  of  the  president,  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  including  the  deans  of  men 
and  women,  constituting  an  advisory  board  to  the  president,  with  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  discipline,  and  any  matters  arising  which 
have  not  been  provided  for  by  common  usage  or  by  rule  of  the  Senate  which 
can  not  be  conveniently  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate); 
(4)  the  faculties  of  the  several  colleges  (composed  of  the  members  of  the 
corps  of  instruction  of  these  colleges  and  schools,  with  Jurisdiction,  subject 
to  higher  University  authority,  over  all  matters  which  pertain  exclusively 
to  these  organizations);  and  (5)  the  deans  of  the  colleges  and  directors 
of  the  schools  (who  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  all  University  regula- 
tions within  their  respective  departments). 


ADMISSIONS  FROM  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  recent  years  an  increasingly  large  number  of  students  are  entering 
the  University,  not  directly  from  the  high  schools,  but  from  other  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  and  normal  schools.  For  the  undergraduate  departments 
the  number  of  such  students  has  practically  doubled  in  the  last  five  years: 
in  1911  it  was  221;  in  1916,  430.  In  the  same  period  the  enrollment  of  the 
Graduate  School  increased  from  314  (1910-11)  to  543  (1915-16);  approx- 
imately three-fifths  of  the  graduate  students  of  1915-16  received  their 
bachelor's  degrees  in  Institutions  other  than  the  University  of  Illinois. 

It  is  thus  becoming  a  matter  of  importance  for  the  University  to  be 
able  to   evaluate  accurately  the  credentials   submitted   to   it   from  other 
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institutions  of  higher  learning  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  and 
for  credit  toward  its  bachelor's  degrees.  To  this  end  it  has  adopted  a  plan 
of  classifying  colleges  in  four  classes  (A,  B,  C,  D)  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain "criterions  of  a  standard  college." 

These  "criterions  of  a  standard  college"  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  An  enrollment  of  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  students  of  college 
grade,  with  an  average  for  a  series  of  years  of  at  least  25  per  cent  registered 
in  the  Junior  and  senior  classes.  (2)  A  graduation  requirement  of  four 
years  (120  semester  hours)  of  collegiate  grade.  (3)  a  minimum  entrance 
requirement  of  14  units.  (By  the  minimum  requirement  is  meant  the 
smallest  number  of  units  with  which  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  begin 
college  work,  i.  e.,  the  nominal  requirement  minus  the  number  of  units  of 
conditions  allowed.)  (4)  A  requirement  that  all  entrance  conditions  must 
be  removed  before  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  begin  a  second  year  of 
work  in  the  same  institution.  (5)  Not  less  than  eight  distinct  departments 
in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  with  at  least  one  professor  giving  full  time 
to  college  work  in  each  department  (6)  A  minimum  educational  attain- 
ment of  all  college  teachers  of  academic  subjects  equivalent  to  graduation 
from  a  college  of  high  grade  and  graduate  work  equal  to  that  required  for 
the  master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  (7)  A  maximum  of  16 
semester  hours  per  week  required  of  college  teachers.  (8)  A  maximum  en- 
rollment of  30  students  in  recitation  or  laboratory  sections.  (9)  Buildings 
and  equipment  of  a  value  of  at  least  $100,000.  (10)  A  productive  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  yield  a  net  annual  income  of  at  least  $10,000  available  for 
instructional  purposes  in  the  college  department  (liberal  arts  and  sciences). 
If  the  institution  offers  courses  In  addition  to  the  usual  liberal-arts  course, 
it  shall  have  a  correspondingly  larger  income.  (11)  A  library  of  not  less 
than  10,000  bound  volumes  in  addition  to  public  documents.  (12)  Labora- 
tory equipment  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  $3,000  in  physics  ($4,000  if  work 
is  offered  in  advance  of  one-year  course),  $2,500  in  chemistry,  and  $2,500 
in  biology.  (13)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  specific  requirements,  the 
general  standards  of  the  administration  and  faculty  shall  be  considered. 

Similar  criterions  have  been  adopted  for  Junior  colleges: 

Clasa  A, — This  class  shall  include  institutions  which  meet  in  fuU  all 
the  criterions  of  a  standard  college.  Graduates  of  institutions  rated ,  in 
Class  A  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  as  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  on  the  basis  of  one  year's  work,  subject  to  the  completion  of  the 
prerequisites  for  the  several  departments;  and  undergraduates  receive 
hour-for-hour  crdit  in  the  undergraduate  colleges. 

Class  B. — This  class  shall  include  institutions  which  approximate  the 
standard  set  for  Class  A,  but  fall  short  of  it  in  certain  particulars.  For 
example,  a  college  which  has  but  six  departments  instead  of  eight,  or  per- 
mits two  years  instead  of  one  for  the  removal  of  conditions,  or  has  one 
or  two  professors  in  its  faculty  with  no  preparation  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  or  is  slightly  short  of  the  standard  set  for  the  library  or  laboratory 
equipment,  would  fall  in  this  class.  Graduates  of  institutions  rated  in 
Class  B  are  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  they  take  from  eight  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  in  addition  to  the  year 
of  graduate  study  that  Is  normally  required  for  the  master's  degree;  and 
undergraduates  receive  substantially  hour-for-hour  credit  in  the  under- 
graduate colleges  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  semester  hours  a  year. 

Class  C. — ^Thls  class  shall  include  institutions  which  while  of  col- 
legiate character  and  standards  fall  short  in  more  important  particulars  of 
tbe  standards  set  for  Class  A.  Graduates  of  institutions  rated  in  Class  C  / 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  subject  to  the  requirement  that 
tbey  take  one  year  of  work  in  addition  to  the  year  of  graduate  study  that 
is  normally  required  for  the  master's  degree;  and  undergraduates  receive 
approximately  three-fourths  credit  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  up  to  a 
maximum  of  24  hours  a  year. 

Class  D. — This  class  shall  include  institutions  which  while  organized 
and  designated  as  colleges  appear  to  be  in  reality  little  more  than  secondary 
schools.     Students  from  institutions  in  Class  D  are  not  admitted  to  the 
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Graduate  School;  they  may  receive,  in  departments  to  be  specifically 
designated  In  each  case,  approximately  one-half  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of 
15  hours  per  year. 

The  "Committee  on  Admissions  from  Higher  Institutions/'  which  was 
established  by  the  University  to  handle  this  matter,  includes  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Graduate  School,  two  representatives  of  the  undergraduate 
colleges,  and  two  ex  of&cio  members,  namely,  the  high  school  visitor  and  the 
registrar,  the  latter  being  its  secretary  and  executive  officer. 

The  committee's  procedure  in  rating  a  college  is  as  follows:  (1)  to 
assemble  the  data  available  from  Its  catalog  a^d  from  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education;  (2)  to  send  this  material  to  the 
president  of  the  college  for  corrections  and  criticism,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing for  needed  additional  Information;  (3)  to  make  a  tentative  rating; 
(4)  to  submit  this  tentative  rating  for  criticism  to  the  heads  of  the  unlver 
sity  departments  in  whose  fields  the  college  in  question  offers  work;  (6)  to 
make  the  final  rating  In  the  light  of  departmental  criticisms;  (6)  to  notify 
the  president  of  the  college  of  the  rating  made.  All  admissions  from  this 
college  are  then  acted  upon  by  the  registrar  in  accordance  with  this  rating. 

On  January  1,  1917,  the  committee  had  195  ratings  in  force,  Includinf 
ratings  for  twenty-seven  colleges  and  eight  junior  colleges  in  the  State  of 
Illinois.  For  colleges  within  the  State  the  committee  frequently,  on  in- 
vitation, supplements  its  documentary  investigation  by  sending  a  repre- 
sentative for  a  personal  visit;  and  it  regularly  provides  for  personal  in- 
spection in  the  case  of  junior  colleges  which  apply  for  accrediting.  Up  to 
January  1,  1917,  representatives  of  the  committee  had  thus  visited  seven- 
teen colleges  and  seven  junior  colleges  in  Illinois. 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  AETS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  resulted  July  1,  1913, 
from  the  union  of  the  former  College  of  Literature  and  Arts  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Science^  completed  with  the  graduation  of  the  class  of  1916  the 
transitional  period  during  which  It  was  necessary  to  graduate  a  consider 
able  number  of  students  whose  registration  In  the  former  colleges  entitled 
them  to  the  completion  of  their  schedule  for  graduation,  according  to  the 
«'equirements  of  those  colleges.  A  new  schedule  of  requirements  for  the 
A.  B.  degree  was  put  into  force  for  students  matriculating  after  September, 
1913.  All  A.  B.  students  in  the  college  are  pursuing  the  new  schedule, 
except  a  small  group  (most  of  whom  have  returned  to  the  university  after 
an  absence  of  one  or  more  years),  who  are  permitted  to  graduate  under 
the  requirements  In  force  when  they  did  the  major  portion  of  their  work 
for  a  degree. 

Experience  with  these  unified  requirements  for  the  A.  B.  degree  shows 
that  they  are  working  out  satisfactorily  both  to  the  students  concerned  and 
the  faculty  administrative  officers.  They  offer  a  generous  amount  of  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  of  choice  without  sacrificing  vertebrate  qualities.  A 
student  may  do  major  work  (requiring  twenty  hours  or  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  requirement  for  the  degree)  in  any  one  of  twenty-six  subjects, 
ranging  from  astronomy  and  classics  to  sociology  and  zoology. 

The  separation  of  the  courses  in  business  administration  as  a  distinct 
college  of  commerce  and  business  administration,  effective  September,  1915, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  Department  of  Ceramics  and  the  courses  in  Ceramics 
and  Ceramic  engineering,  to  the  College  of  Engineering,  effective  September, 
^  1914,  decreased  the  registration  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
as  will  be  shown  In  the  statistical  tables.  In  spite  of  the  transfer  of  these 
493  students  in  business  and  ceramics,  out  of  a  total  registration  of  1,554 
in  1914-15,  the  registration  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
1915-16  was  1,549. 

Among  the  important  new  lines  of  work  inaugurated  by  different  de- 
partments in  the  college  during  the  biennium  are:  Comparative  philology; 
comparative  literature,  through  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Glllet 
whose  contributions  to  literature  in  German,  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
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have  been  widely  recognized;  mental  tests,  tbrough  the  api>ointment  of 
Professor  Guy  M.  Whipple,  a  distinguished  contributor  to  the  literature  of 
educational  psychology  and  mental  tests,  whose  work  gives  him  almost 
unique  distinction  in  the  field;  and  human  anatomy,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  a  one-year  medical  college  course  in  Urbana.  No  one  of 
these  lines  has  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  department,  but  excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
sound  and  attractive  opportunities  for  stu^y  and  investigation  along  these 
lines. 

While  there  has  been  a  general  and  steady  development  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  eoUege,  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  four  departments 
should  be  specially  noted.  The  Department  of  Botany  has  changed  its 
Bcfaedttle  of  courses  to  meet  the  very  important  demands  of  students  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  the  demands  of  students  of  this  college,  e.  g.,  the 
development  of  the  work  in  landscape  gardening  is  reflected  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  was  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  The  agitation  of  the  popular 
and  technical  press  for  the  production  of  chemicals  in  America,  and  the  in- 
sistent demands  of  existing  chemical  industries  for  highly-trained  chemists, 
have  resulted  in  a  strong  influx  of  students  into  the  courses  in  chemistry. 
The  completion  of  the  great  addition  to  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in  connection  with  its  dedication 
in  April,  1916,  are  likely  to  accelerate  this  increase  in  registration  and  to 
augment  the  burden  upon  the  college  to  provide  instruction  and  equipment 
for  research. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  during  the  past 
blennium  has  been  the  completion  of  the  addition  to  our  chemical  labora- 
tory, which  has  more  than  doubled  the  space  available  for  instruction  in 
chMBistry,  as  well  as  added  greatly  to  the  quality  of  equipment  for  In- 
struction and  research.  The  addition  was  completed  at  an  expense  for 
b«llding  and  equipment  of  approximately  $350,000. 

This  large  addition  to  the  facilities  for  the  department  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  tl^e  past  ten  years,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  which  gives  the  total  enrollment  in  the  department,  and 
also  the  number  of  students  taking  our  undergraduate  courses  in  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering  and  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  chemis- 
try. The  registration  for  the  first  semester  1916-17  has  been  included  since 
this  shows  a  phenomenal  increase  in  undergraduate  students.  The  appar- 
ent decrease  in  graduates  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  given  for 
only  one  semester,  while  in  the  other  cases  they  are  for  the  entire  year, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  extremely  urgent  demand  for  chemists 
at  the  present  time  and  some  of  our  students,  who  have  not  yet  completed 
their  graduate  work,  have  left  us  to  accept  very  advantageous  positions  in 
Industrial  lines  or  in  teaching. 

In  the  Departpaent  of  Romance  Languages  there  is  also  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  influence  of  discussions  stimulated  by  the  great  war.  Agita- 
tion for  a  possible  expansion  of  American  trade  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries led  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  especially  in  com- 
merce and  engineering,  who  desired  instruction  in  Spanish.  In  September, 
1914,  an  additional  instructor  for  elementary  Spanish  alone  had  to  be  pro- 
vided after  the  registration  period. 

The  Department  of  English  is  the  one  regular  instructional  department, 
excluding  military  and  physical  training,  into  which  every  matriculated 
freshman  or  sophomore,  no  matter  in  what  undergraduate  college,  is  re- 
quired '  to  go  for  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  composition.  Consequently, 
the  registration  in  this  department  shows  promptly  any  increase  in  the 
registration  of  the  University. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  the  recent  increase  of  registration  in 
these  four  departments: 


Botany  (indading 
Bacteriology. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Chemistry. 


lien. 


Women. 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


TotaL 


1018-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


422 

175 

507 

8,015 

526 

8,571 

8,180 

677 

280 

967 

8,924 

540 

4,464 

8,985 

658 

870 

1,028 

3,588 

613 

4,200 

4,717 

1,654 
1,721 
1,878 


4,784 
5,706 
6,500 


Romance  languaffes  (Including 
Spamah.) 

Bpensh. 

• 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

1918^14 

744 

948 

1,044 

492 
601 
741 

1,286 
1,549 
1,785 

288 
846 
522 

40 

77 

105 

278 

1914-15 

428 

1915-16 

flS7 

A  system  of  advisers  for  the  men  of  the  freshman  class  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  excluding  students  in  Business  Administration 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  July,  1913,  and  put  into  operation 
the  following  year.  During  the  first  year  thirty-six  men  of  the  faculty 
served  as  advisers  for  freshmen,  having  from  five  to  fifteen  students  each, 
the  average  number  being  slightly  under  ten.  A  similar  system  was  con- 
tinued for  about  400  first-year  men  through  1914-15.  In  1915-16,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  system  to  include  the  women  of  the 
freshman  class  in  the  College  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Household 
Science,  assigning  them  to  the  women  on  the  teaching  staff.  The  total 
number  of  freshmen  looked  after  by  the  thirty-seven  advisers  in  1915-16  Was 
423.  Another  feature  of  the  plan  was  the  assignment  of  students  to  an 
adviser  for  both  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  instead  of  for  the  freshman 
year  alone.  Each  year  the  advisers  have  received  a  small  payment  to  reim- 
burse them  for  expenditures  involved  in  this  special  work.  For  the  two 
years  of  this  biennium  these  payments  were  $525  and  $865. 

The  system  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  approval 
of  students  is  evidenced  by  their  expressions  of  appreciation,  by  their  fre- 
quency of  consultation  with  advisers,  and  by  persistence  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  cordial  relation  established  in  the  freshman  year.  The 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  selected  and  their  tact  and 
sympathy  in  handling  individual  cases,  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  system.  Another  form  of  approval  has  come  from  the  high 
school  principals,  who  were  asked  for  information  regarding  freshmen.  In 
1914-15  letters  Were  received  from  fifty-seven  principals  in  response  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  dean  of  the  college.  In  1915-16,  173  replies  were  received — 
many  of  them  full  of  Information  and  suggestions  for  dealing  with  individual 
students,  which  proved  invaluable  in  making  assignment  of  the  students  to 
their  advisers. 

The  enrollment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1916  is  given  below.  The  figures  for  the  years  1905-6  to  1912-13 
inclusive  are  the  combined  figures  for  the  College  of  Literature  and  Arts 
and  the  College  of  Science.  The  figures  for  1915-16  exclude  the  students  in 
Commerce  and  Business  Administration  and  students  in  Ceramics  and 
Ceramic  Engineering  formerly  Included  in  the  registrations  in  this  college, 
but  whose  registration  was  transferred  to  other  colleges  in  1915. 
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Year 


1906-7.. 
1007-«.. 
1006-0.. 
1900-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-13. 
1912-13. 
191S-14. 
1914-15. 
191&-16. 


436 

396 

446 

414 

563 

466 

660 

484 

649 

528 

716 

495 

788 

514 

833 

541 

970 

636 

1,182 

672 

771 

778 

Total. 


882 
800 
1,029 
1,134 
1,177 
1,210 
1,302 
1,374 
1,606 
1,854 
1,549 


SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  during  recent  years  in  the  scien- 
tiflc  study  of  education  and  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  public  for  more 
efficiently  trained  teachers  and  superintendents,  special  schools  and  colleges 
of  education  have  been  created  as  an  important  adjunct  to  university  work — 
such  as  Teachers'  Colfege  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  and  the 
School  of  Education,  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  organized  in  1905,  under- 
takes to  supply  similar  needs.  In  framing  this  organization  the  presidents 
of  the  Normal  schools  of  the  State  were  consulted,  and  their  advice  proved 
very  helpful. 

The  School  of  Education  is  not  strictly  co-ordinate  with  any  other 
so-called  school  of  the  University,  since  the  faculty  is  made  up  entirely  of 
the  instructors  of  the  various  colleges,  and  the  student  body  of  persons 
regularly  enrolled  in  some  other  college.  The  director  of  the  school,  who  is 
head  of  the  department,  undertakes  to  energize  and  concentrate  all  the 
forces  about  the  University  that  are  concerned  with  the  better  preparation 
of  teachers  for  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  of  school  ad- 
ministrators. 

The  school  undertakes  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  workers: 

(1)  It  provides  for  the  needs  of  the  high  scTiool  principal  and  teacher 
by  supplying  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  high* 
school  curriculum,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  organization  and  administra 
tlon  as  applied  to  the  secondary  school;  and  for  those  of  the  departmental 
Biiecialists  by  supplying  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects. 
Funds  have  been  appropriated,  the  site  purchased,  and  work  begun  on  a 
building  to  house  a  model  secondary  school  which  will  be  used  as  a  training 
school  for  teachers.  This  building  is  to  be  180  feet  long  by  56  feet  wide, 
not  counting  the  bays.  It  will  be  three  stories  high  above  grade  and  of 
fireproof  construction.  The  exterior  is  of  stone  in  collegiate  Gothic  design. 
The  building  is  intended  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  model  high  school 
with  an  enrollment  of  200  pupils.  The  plans  provide  five  standard  class- 
rooms, manual  training,  commercial  and  typewriting,  chemistry,  physics, 
physiography,  agriculture  and  biology  laboratories,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
ply rooms.  There  are  also  two  small  lecture  rooms,  thirteen  recitation 
rooms,  library,  several  conference  rooms,  and  the  faculty  offices. 

(2)  The  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  such  as  manual  training,  agri- 
culture, domestic  science,  music,  drawing,  and  physical  training,  ad  now 
taught  in  the  better  class  of  schools,  and  demanding  special  training. 
The  facilities  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  these  are  thoroughly 
utilized. 

(3)  The  school  superintendent,  who  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
velopment of  school  systems,  a  keen  insight  into  pedagogical  problems,  and. 
an  appreciation  of  child-nature. 

The  course  of  study  of  the  School  of  Education  is  made  up  of  courses 
selected  from  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
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Tfniyersity.    The  course  la  elective  except  for  the  graduation  requirements 
of  the  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered. 
The  work  is  arranged  in  four  groups: 

(a)  Ck)urses  in  education,  psychology,  and  sociology  bearing  directly 
upon  the  profession  of  the  teacher. 

(b)  Oourses  especially  intended  for  teachers,  ofTered  by  various  de- 
partments of  the  University. 

(c)  Suggested  programs  for  students  preparing  to  become  special 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  agriculture,  domestic  science,  drawing,  misic. 
or  physical  training. 

(d)  Suggested  programs  for  continuous  and  progressive  work  in  sub- 
jects represented  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

A  number  of  special  lectures  are  ofTered  each  year. 

The  summer  session  described  on  page  120  undertakes  to  meet  the 
needs  of  teachers  and  administrators  who  are  engaged  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession. 

A  committee  on  appointment  of  teachers  has  in  charge  the  naming  of 
candidates  from  among  University  graduates  for  positions  as  teadiers  or 
supervisors  of  public  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools.  The  director 
of  the  School  of  Education  is  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  the  official 
nominations  of  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  to  public  school 
positions  are  made  through  his  office. 

The  high  schools  of  our  State  are  rapidly  improving  the  quality  of 
their  work  and  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  is  a  rapidly  increasing  one. 
The  University  through  its  School  of  Educaticm  has  done  something  toward 
meeting  that  demand  in  the  past,  and  during  the  last  biennium  it  has  done 
much  more  to  help  along  this  work  by  the  further  development  of  its 
facilities. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


First 
Semester 

SeoGod 
Semester 

Summer 
Semester 

ToUI. 

1905-06 

108 

95 

80 

74 

127 

163 

149 

154 

291 

280 

412 

128 
109 

n 

128 
167 
174 
180 
245 
336 
326 
444 

231 

1906-07 : 

204 

1907-08 

159 

1908-09 

203 

1909-10 

294 

1910-11 

201 
190 
288 
848 
385 
457 

688 

1911-12 

619 

1912-13 

187 

1918-14  ...            

075 

1914-15 

971 

1915-16 , 

1,818 

I 

i 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

The  School  of  Music  offers  regular  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Music.  The  short  course  in  public  school  music  has 
been  discontinued,  and  now  only  a  four-year  course  is  offered.  The  School 
of  Music  endeavors  also  to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
music  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be  can- 
didates for  a  degree. 

Beginning  with  the  current  year,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences grants  full  credit  up  to  a  total  of  eight  hours  for  courses  in  piano, 
organ,  voice  and  violin,  which  are  of  collegiate  grade  and  which  have  been 
preceded  by  the  first-year  harmony  and  the  freshman  work  in  the  specialty 
elected.  A  total  of  sixteen  semester  hours  may  be  earned  by  students  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  in  music  courses,  but  not  more 
than  half  may  be  in  Applied  Music. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  all  theoretical  courses  are  required 
except  musical  appreciation,  public  school  methods  and  the  band  courses. 
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The  total  number  of  required  courses  is  now  ten,  totaling  thirty-six  semester 
hours.  The  amount  of  credit  for  the  major  practical  subject  has  been  re- 
duced from  six  to  four  hours  per  semester  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
required  minor  subject  throughout  the  four  years. 

The  new  courses  established  within  the  biennlum  are  musical  appre- 
ciation, band  instrumentation,  band  arrangement  and  a  four-year  course  In 
organ. 

Choral,  orchestral  and  ensemble  work  is  required  of  all  students  who 
are  taking  courses  in  Applied  Music. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  gives  lectures  and  recitals  at  fre- 
quent intervals  during  the  year. 

The  School  of  Music  is  unique  among  similar  departments  connected 
with  other  universities  in  that  there  are  no  charges  for  matriculated  stu- 
dents in  addition  to  the  usual  fees  required  of  students  in  all  departments 
of  the  University.  Students  of  sufficient  standing  in  other  departments  of 
the  University  are  similarly  exempt  from  fees  for  instruction  in  music. 
The  school  is  also  unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  of  its  character 
requiring  four  years  for  the  completion  of  its  course  in  public  school  music. 

The  University  Choral  and  Orchestral  Society  is  conducted  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  Music  and  gives  a  series  of  concerts  throughout  the 
year.  The  orchestra  meets  for  a  rehearsal  of  one  hour  and  a  half  once  a 
week  and  is  open  to  students  and  faculty  members  who  are  able  to  qualify 
for  membership.  The  chorus  meets  once  a  week  for  an  hour  and  is  open 
to  students,  faculty,  members  or  townspeople  who  are  able  to  show  the 
required  qualifications. 

The  Military  Bands  are  conducted  by  the  instructor  in  band  instru- 
ments. While  members  of  the  bands  are  enrolled  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, yet  the  work  is  strictly  musical  in  character,  and  the  concert  band, 
especially,  has  become  an  organisation  of  high  artistic  merit.  There  are 
four  organizations  in  the  group:  The  Concert  Band,  the  Second  Band,  the 
Reserve  Band  and  the  Trumpet  and  Drum  Corps,  and  the  total  enrollment 
is  about  200.  Members  must  qualify  for  each  of  the  organizations.  Credit 
is  given  in  the  Military  Department.  One  or  other  of  the  bands  furnishes 
music  for  regimental  formalities,  University  ceremonies,  athletic  contests 
and  other  gatherings. 

The  University  Choristers  are  an  organization  of  about  forty  picked 
voices,  whose  particular  function  is  the  study  and  the  performance  of  the 
part-song  literature.    It  consists  of  men  and  women. 

The  University  Olee.  Club,  consisting  of  twenty  men,  and  the  Mandolin 
and  Guitar  Club,  with  approximately  the  same  number,  are  recruited  en- 
tirely on  a  competitive  basis.  All  students  are  eligible.  In  addition,  there 
are  various  group  organizations,  such  as  the  "Ag"  Glee  Club  and  the  Fresh- 
man Women's  Glee  Club.  A  very  important  addition  to  the  student  life  is 
Mu  Kappa  Alpha,  an  honorary  music  fraternity. 

The  four-manual  organ  in  the  auditorium  has  been  in  use  during  the 
biennium,  and  a  recital  has  been  given  each  Sunday  afternoon.  In  addi- 
tion, the  organ  has  contributed  to  practically  all  public  gatherings  held  in 
the  auditorium. 

Four  series  of  Symphony  Concerts  have  been  given  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  support  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  University.  The  purpose 
of  these  concerts  is  to  place  the  very  best  music  possible  within  reach  of 
the  entire  student  body.  Usually  concerts  have  been  attended  by  capacity 
audiences.  Such  orchestras  have  appeared  as  the  St.  Louis  Symphony '< 
Orchestra,  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the^,..Mir  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

Beginning  September,  1915,  certain  music  courses^ave  become  accept- 
able for  entrance  credit,  and  already  a  large  number  of  high  schools  are 
accredited.  It  is  hoped  by  this  method  to  increase  interest  in  music  in 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  raise  the  quality  of  instruction. 

—26  P  I 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1908-4 

10 
10 
6 
6 
6 
8 
4 
7 
6 
4 
6 
8 
11 

91 
70 
60 
76 
66 
62 
67 
78 
76 
84 
76 
87 
79 

101 

1904-6 

80 

190&-4 

66 

1906-7. 

8S 

1907-8 

72 

1908-9 

66 

1909-10 

61 

1910-11 

86 

1911-12 

83 

1912-13 

88 

1918-14 

80 

1914-16 

96 

1915-16 

90 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Since  1902  the  University  has  offered  business  training  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  EiConomics  under  the  title,  "Courses  in  Business  Administration/' 
but  on  June  9»  1914,  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration 
was  authorized  by  the  bocu*d  of  trustees,  following  the  recommendation  of 
the  University  senate.  In  accordance  with  this  action  a  plan  of  organization 
was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  April  27,  1915.    The  new  college  was  opened  in  September  following. 

The  college  does  not  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  clerical  and  similar 
occupations,  but  endeavors  to  lay  in  the  four-year  undergraduate  college 
course  a  broad  foundation  upon  which  may  be  built  successful  careers  in 
managerial  and  administrative  positions.  Recognizing  the  value  of  practical 
experience,  the  college  offers  general  training,  a  certain  amount  of  technical 
knowledge  of  particular  vocations,  the  acquisition  of  which  does  not  depend 
upon  actual  contact  with  business,  but  the  knowledge  of  which  will  enable 
the  possessor  to  rise  more  rapidly. 

Under  the  plan  of  organization  all  the  work  formerly  conducted  hy  the 
Department  of  Economics  was  distributed  among  three  departments  of  the 
new  college: 

1.  Economics,  including  finance  and  statistics. 

2.  Business  organization  and  operation,  including  accountancy  and  bus- 
iness law. 

3.  Transportation. 

In  other  particulars  the  organization  of  the  college  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  colleges  of  the  University. 

Courses  in  the  college  which  are  of  general  educational  character  are 
also  classified  educationally  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
are  open  as  major  or  minor  subjects,  or  free  electives,  to  the  students  of  the 
college. 

Requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  are  the  same  as  those  to  any 
department  of  the  University,  and  afford  the  candidate  a  choice  between 
two  units  of  foreign  language,  a  third  unit  of  mathematics,  and  a  second 
unit  of  natural  science. 

Instruction  in  the  new  college  is  offered  in  general  business,  commercial 
and  civic  secretarial  service,  banking,  iDsurance,  accountancy,  general  rail- 
way administration,  railway  transportation,  commercial  teaching,  foreign 
commerce,  industrial  administration  and  commerce  and  law.  The  si>ecial 
innovations  of  the  new  college  were  courses  in  foreign  commerce,  Industrial 
administration,  and  commerce  and  law.  While  considerable  attention  had 
previously  been  given  to  foreign  trade  In  the  business  courses,  the  work  in 
foreign  commerce  has  been  rearranged  especially  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  trained  service  in  foreign  trade,  particularly  in  Latin-American 
trade.  The  work  in  industrial  administration  attempts  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  planning  to  enter  the  administrative  or  sales  departments  of 
industrial   plants.     The   commerce  and   law   Work   is   a  six-year  program 
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arranged  for  students  who  wish  to  combine  commercial  and  legal  studies 
and  thereby  secure  both  an  academic  and  a  law  degree  in  six  years. 

The  college  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences  will  be  conferred  upon 
students  fulfilling  the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  candidate  must  comply  with  the  University  requirements  as  to 
residence  and  registration,  and  secure  credit  amounting  to  130  hours,  includ- 
ing the  general  University  requirements  of  Rhetoric  1-2,  6  hours;  and 
Physical  Training  1,  la  and  2,  2  hours,  for  men,  and  7a-7b  and  9,  3  hours, 
for  women;  and  Military  Science  1,  2a-2b  ard  2c-2d,  5  hours,  for  men. 

2.  A  candidate  must  secure  credit  in  the  subjects  listed  as  prescribed  in 
his  chosen  course. 

3.  Of  the  electives  allowed,  8  hours  must  be  either  in  English  literature 
or  in  foreign  language  in  all  courses,  but  prescribed  subjects  in  either  of 
these  courses  may  be  counted  in  meeting  this  requirement. 

4.  In  the  courses  in  general  business,  banking,  insurance,  accountancy, 
railway  administration,  commerce  and  law,  commercial  and  civic  secretaries, 
12  hours  must  be  elected  from  the  following  group  of  subjects:  History, 
political  science,  philosophy,  psychology,  and  sociology,  provided  that  not 
less  than  6  hours  in  any  one  subject  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  this 
requirement;  but  prescribed  courses  in  any  tif  these  subjects  may  be  counted 
in  meeting  the  requirement 

5.  Ten  hours  must  be  elected  from  the  following  group  of  subjects: 
Chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics,  provided  that  not  less  than  5  hours 
in  any  one  subject  may  be  counted  in  fulfilling  this  requirement;  but  pre- 
scribed courses  in  any  of  these  subjects  may  be  counted  in  meeting  the 
requirement 

6.  Free  electives  sufficient  to  make  up  the  130  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation may  be  selected  from  any  department  of  the  University.  Such 
electives  must,  however,  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  specific 
object  of  the  course  pursued  and  must  have  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
college. 

The  prescribed  subjects  mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  the  requirements 
determine  the  character  and  purpose  of  the  course.  These  subjects  include 
besides  the  fundamental  courses  in  economics,  accounting,  business  or- 
ganization and  operation,  transportation,  and  business  law,  more  or  less 
specialized .  or  technical  work  in  these  lines  especially  in  the  course  in 
banking,  accountancy,  insurance,  and  railway  administration.  In  other 
courses  such  as  railway  transportation  and  industrial  administration,  some 
subjects  in  technical  departments  of  the  University  such  as  chemistry  and 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  are  prescribed.  In  the  course  in 
commerce  and  law  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  is  the  same  as  the  first  year's 
work  in  the  College  of  Law  and  is  taken  in  that  college. 

ENROLLMENT  OF  COMMERCE  STUDENTS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  FROM  1911-1«. 


Year. 


Seniors. 

Juniors. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

Fresh- 
men. 

Spedalfl. 

Total. 

1911-12 
1913-13 
1919-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


Percent 

of 
increase. 


35 

33 

39 

109 

3 

219 

33 

42 

45 

129 

3 

252 

32 
37 

40 
70 

72 
92 

171 
214 

315 
420 

7 

68 

89 

139 

286 

4 

581 

15.0 
35.0 
33.3 
88.8 


The  percentage  of  increase  each  year  has  been  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  University  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period,  and  the  table  shows 
that  class  growth  has  been  uniformly  maintained — the  increase  in  the 
freshman  class  being  particularly  striking. 

The  increase  of  enrollment  in  courses  offered  in  the  college  has  been 
greater  even  than  the  increase  of  enrollmnt  of  the  college   itself — ^being 
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52.4  per  cent  as  against  38.3  per  cent.  For  example  the  following  table 
will  summarize  the  combined  enrollment  for  the  first  and  second  semester 
in  the  courses  of  the  Department  of  Economics  as  constituted  before  1915 
and  as  incorporated  within  the  college  since  1915,  the  numerical  increase 
for  1916-16  being  1,672. 


SUMMABT  OF  COMBINBD  ENROLLMENT  IN  COURSES. 
.  Pint  and  second  semesters,  1911-16. 


Year. 


lOU-U 
1912-13 
19»-14 
1914-16 
1915-10 


1,809 

188 

1,992 

1,898 

227 

2,126 

2,138 

277 

2,460 

2,610 

848 

2,907 

4,078 

491 

4,609 

317 
6.5 
IS.  8 
212 
214 


Sixty-nine  students  were  graduated  from  the  new  college  in  1916.  as 
against  43  from  the  courses  in  business  administration  in  1916. 

While  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  made  seeming  failures, 
these  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  many  conspicuous  in- 
stances of  success. 

A  recent  census  of  the  occupations  of  the  graduates  in  the  first  ten 
classes  shows  that  83  per  cent  are  engaged  in  some  kind  of  business  pursuit 
In  round  numbers  26  per  cent  have  gone  into  mercantile  establishments, 
including  therein  vocations  concerned  primarily  with  the  buying  and  selling 
of  goods;  22  per  cent  have  gone  into  financial  institutions,  comprising  the 
various  classes  of  banks,  bondhouses,  life  and  fire  insurance,  and  real  estate 
and  brokerage  firms;  9  per  cent  into  manufacturing  establishments;  8  per 
cent  into  newspaper  work,  publishing  houses  and  advertising  agencies;  7 
per  cent  into  farming  or  farm  management;  3  per  cent  into  steam  and 
electric  railway  service;  3  per  cent  into  public  accountancy;  6  per  cent  Into 
miscellaneous  employments;  8  per  cent  into  law;  4  per  cent  into  teaching; 
and  2  per  cent  into  graduate  work  in  the  University  or  some  other  insti- 
tution. 

Of  the  3  per  cent  unaccounted  for  a  few  have  died. 

The  commerce  graduates  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  and  support  from 
business  men  both  as  individuals  and  through  commercial  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  business  men's  organizations. 


COLLEGE  OP  AGEICULTUEE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  is  organized  in  order  to  provide  training  for: 

1.  The  vocation  of  farming.  4.  The  vocation  of  fiorlculture. 

2.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the      6.  Household    management    and    in- 

public  schools.  struction    for    teaching    of    do- 

3.  The    vocation    of    landscape    gar-  mestic  science  in  high  schools, 

dening.  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  college  to  prepare  students  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  practical  affairs  of  life;  consequently,  the  time  of  all  students  is 
fairly  divided  between  technical  work  and  subjects  that  develop  general 
knowledge  and  breadth  of  view.  The  elective  system  prevails;  students  are 
left  free,  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the  faculty,  to  select  the  subjects 
which  most  nearly  supply  their  individual  needs. 

Th  college  offers  over  ninety  courses  of  instruction  in  the  following 
departments: 

1.  Agronomy.  4.  Horticulture     (including    floricul- 

2.  Animal  Husbandry.  ture,    landscape    gardening  and 

3.  Dairy  Husbandry.  forestry). 
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5.  Household  Science. 

6.  Vetertnary  Science. 

7.  Agricultural  E^xtension: 

1.  Short  Courses. 

2.  Agricultural  Extension 

Schools. 

3.  Farmers'  Institutes.  Teachers' 

Institutes  and  similar  gath- 
erings. 


4.  Junior  Extension. 

5.  Boys'  State  Fair  School. 

6.  Exhibitions. 

7.  Supervision   of   excursions   of 

casual  visitors. 

8.  Community  problems. 

9.  Demonstration   work   In   agri- 

culture and  home  economics. 
10.  Publications. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRONOMY. 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  conducts  instructional,  experimental  and 
extension  work  in  soils,  crops  and  farm  mechanics.  Instruction  is  offered  in 
twenty-eight  courses,  including  soil  physics  and  management,  soil  fertility, 
soil  biology,  plant  breeding,  crop  production,  farm  structures,  farm  machin- 
ery and  land  drainage.  Investigations  are  carried  on  both  in  the  labora- 
tories and  op  the  University  fields  at  Urbana  and  also  away  from  the 
University,  chiefly  in  the  soil  survey  of  the  entire  State  and  on  about  forty 
experiment  fields  w'etl  distributed  on  various  important  soils  of  IlUnols. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  detail  soil  survey  has  been  completed  In 
seven  counties,  McHenry,  Ogle,  Qrundy,  Livingston,  Champaign,  Crawford 
and  White;  the  analytical  work  on  soil  samples  representing  individual 
types  has  made  substantial  progress;  and  the  soil  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  counties  of  Lake,  Pike,  McLean,  Winnebago  and  Kankakee. 
These  reports  include  the  soil  maps  showing  the  tsrpe  or  types  of  soil  on 
every  part  of  every  farm,  the  analytical  data  showing  the  amounts  of  the 
different  elements  of  fertility  In  every  t3i>e  of  soil,  and  the  records  of  actual 
trials  on  experiment  fields  representing  the  more  important  soils,  demon- 
Rtrating  the  value  of  permanent  systems  of  soil  improvement  and  main- 
tenance in  contrast  with  the  older  and  more  common  farm  practice. 

The  accompanying  table,  giving  results  secured  on  representative  experi- 
ment fields  on  normal  soils  at  Urbana,  Champaign  County;  at  Dixon,  Lee 
County;  at  Joliet,  Will  County;  at  Carthage,  Hancock  County;  at  Enfield, 
White  County,  and  at  Ewing,  Franklin  County,  serve  to  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities and  profits  from  the  adoption  of  rational  methods  of  soil  improve- 
ment. The  data  from  the  Urbana  field  are  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy 
because  of  the  longer  records,  although  the  most  striking  effects  are  produced 
on  the  poorer  lands  of  Southern  Illinois,  where  the  crop  values  are  doubled, 
and  even  quadrupled,  by  practical  and  profitable  soil  enrichment.  (See 
p.  209.) 

Acre  yields  (bushels)  and  values  from  representative  soil  experiment 
fields: 


Soil  treatment. 


Urbana 

Urbana 

Urbana 

Dixon 

Joliet 

Carthage 

Enfield 

wheat. 

com, 

oats, 

value  of 

value  of 

value  of 

value  of 

5-year 

10-year. 

10-ycar 

4  crops 

6  crops 

4  crops 
1915. 

4  crops 
1915. 

average. 

average. 

average. 

Av.  2  S. 

1915. 

Ewing 

value  of 

4  crops 

1915. 


O 

M 

ML.... 
liLP.. 
MLPK 

O 

R 

RL.... 
RLP.. 
RLPK 


22.1 

55.5 

44.4 

1  63  63 

196  00 

1  73  99 

131  58 

24.8 

A8.5 

52.0 

86  87 

104  25 

86  62 

41  96 

28L1 

71.7 

53.8 

90  86 

118  45 

93  06 

51  82 

38.3 

79.5 

63.2 

101  98 

143  05 

100  98 

62  06 

37.3 

79.5 

63.3 

22.1 

56.5 

44.4 

164  96 

$102  83 

$66  87 

$80  32 

23.5 

56.9 

47.5 

78  61 

109  62 

78  56 

39  96 

25.0 

61.5 

49.7 

76  66 

118  29 

97  88 

49  24 

39.1 

77.0 

62.3 

87  76 

130  70 

114  32 

58  66 

38.2 

77.4 

62.3 

92  50 

147  80 

113  06 

58  96 

$23  23 

57  61 

93  25 

102  26 


$20  37 
20  42 
67  51 
63  15 
82  32 


Noras. — Good  crop  rotations,  including  some  legumes,  are  grown  on  all  fields.  O,  means  nothing 
applied  (not  duplicated  on  Urbuia  field);  M,  farm  manure  equivalent  to  previous  crop  yidds;  L,  lime- 
stone; P,  phosphorus;  K,  potassium  (Kalium):  R.  crop  residues  (com  stales,  straw  of  grain  and  legume 
crops,  axid  cover  crops).  The  crop  values  are  based  upon  50  cents  a  bushel  for  com,  40  cents  for  oats,  $1X0 
for  wheat  soad  soybeans,  $10  for  clover  seed,  and  $10  a  ton  for  hay. 

The  Joliet  fldd  was  started  in  1914  and  manure  was  applied  only  for  one  crop  (com)  in  1915. 

The  DixoD,  Carthage,  Enfield,  and  Ewing  fields  were  started  four  to  sLx  years  ago. 
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Recent  important  dlscoYeries  by  the  Department  of  Agronomy  are  (1) 
that  decaying  organic  matter  has  poWer  to  liberate  potassium  from  difficultly 
soluble  soil  minerals,  such  as  do  not  dissolve  when  digested  for  ten  hours 
In  strong  acid,  and  (2)  that  the  nitrifying  bacteria  have  power  to  bring 
about  the  solution  of  raw  rock  phosphate  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid  which 
they  are  able  to  produce  even  in  the  presence  of  soluble  acid  phosphate. 
These  discoveries  are  reported  in  Bulletins  182  and  190. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ANIMAL.  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Department  is  carrying  on  work  in  three  distinct 
lines.    These  are  instructional,  experimental,  and  extension. 

This  department  endeavors  to  furnish  instruction  by  ofTering  courses 
for  study  of  the  breeds,  types,  market  classes  and  grades,  feeding,  training, 
and  management  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry;  the  judging 
and  selecting  of  animals  for  breeding  and  for  the  feed  lot;  the  methods  of 
marketing  and  home  butchering;  the  principles  and  practices  of  feeding  and 
breeding;  and  the  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of  animal  nutrition.* 

Instructional  work  is  facilitated  by  laboratories,  a  well-organized  reading 
room,  and  various  kinds  of  equipment.  The  stock  pavilion  offers  ample 
opportunity  for  the  handling  of  large  classes  in  the  Judging  of  live  stock. 
The  reading  room  contains  reference  books,  encyclopedias  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, all  publications  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  complete  files  of  all  of  the  leading  American 
and  British  live  stock  Journals.  A  new  adjunct  to  the  reading  room  which 
has  greatly  facilitated  pedigree  and  breed  work  is  the  herdbook  room  into 
which  have  been  moved  the  seventy-five  sets  of  different  herd,  stud,  and 
fiock  registers.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  equipment  used  for  instructional 
purposes  to  supplement  the  living  herds  and  fiocks,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  thousand  or  more  lantern  slides,  charts,  diagrams,  photo- 
graphs, and  models. 

There  are  125  horses,  101  head  of  beef  cattle,  120  sheep,  about  500  head 
of  swine,  and  1,800  chickens  that  are  available  for  class  instruction. 

The  lecture  work  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  this  department 
has  been  supplemented  by  several  talks  by  men  prominent  in  live  stock 
affairs. 

♦  REGISTRATION  BY  COURSES— FIRST  SEMESTER  191Hd. 


Name  of  course,  animal 
husbandry. 


Total 
registra- 
tion. 


W.  D., 

Inc., 

N.  R.» 


Number 
complet- 
ing 

course. 


Passed. 


Failed 
Ab. 


Percent 
passed. 


Percent 
foUed. 


la.Sheep;breeds  and  market 

classes 

lb.  Sheep;  breeding,  feeding 

and  management 

6.Fundamenta]s  of  live 

stock  Judging 

T.Principles  of  animal  nu- 

trition« 

8.  Principles  of  breeding... 
Q.Investigation  of  thesis... 

lla.Beef  cattle  judging 

llb.Beef  production 

Sl.Principles  of  feeding 

22. Advanced  stock  judging' 
28.History  of  breeds* 


62 

84 

198 

30 

IGO 

2 

155 

165 

143 

20 

14 


4 

1 
15 


131 


5 
3 

10 
1 
3 


58 

58 
80 

loa 

96.39 

83 

3 

183 

177 

6 

96.72 

30 

30 

131 

2 

146 

156 

128 

18 

9 

100. 
93.57 

loa 

97.33 
96.30 
94.74 
94.74 
81.82 

140 
2 

9 

150 

162 

133 

19 

11 

4 
6 
7 
1 
2 

3.61 
8.38 


6.43 


2.67 
8.70 
&26 
5.26 
1&18 


1  Withdrawn,  dropped,  excuses,  incomplete,  no  record, 
s  Open  to  graduate  students. 
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The  experimental  work  of  the  department  is  represented  by  14  projects, 
chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

1.  Maintenance  of  breeding  cows. 

2.  Methods  of  finishing  calves. 

3.  Methods  for  raising  lambs  for  market. 

4.  Fattening  of  hogs. 

5.  Relative  value  of  different  forage  crops  and  kinds  and  amounts  of 
feed  for  fattening  pigs. 

6.  Cost  of  maintaining  draft  horses  and  mules  for  farm  labor. 

7.  Cost  of  growing  draft  mares. 

8.  Determining  the  independence  or  coupling  in  unit  characters  of 
mammals. 

9.  Determining  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  normal  and  syndacty- 
lous  condition  in  swine. 

10.  Digestion  experiments  with  pigs. 

11.  Nutritive  value  of  the  proteins  of  feeding  stufts. 

12.  Cost  accounting  investigations  in  crops  and  live  stock. 

13.  Economic  production  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  of  horse  labor. 

Experimental  work  of  the  department  during  the  past  biennium  is  repre- 
sented by  these  various  projects  outlined  above.  Ejquipment  for  this  work 
consists  of  laboratories  for  analysis  of  feeding  materials  and  excreta,  and  for 
research  work  in  the  more  advanced  chemical  and  physiological  phases  of 
animal  nutrition;  breeding  laboratories  for  experimentation  on  mice,  rats, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and  other  suitable  mammals;  cold  storage  rooms  and 
other  equipment  for  conducting  tests  in  cutting  and  handling  meats,  modern 
buildings  for  the  housing  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  with  the  appli- 
ances necessary  for  individual  and  collective  feeding  tests,  paved  and  un- 
paved  feeding  lots,  and  open  sheds  for  experimentation  on  the  three  kinds 
of  meat  producing  animals;  and,  feed  storage  outfits  and  devices,  such  as 
grain  bins,  silos,  and  hay  mows,  together  with  grinding  mills  and  other 
machinery  for  the  preparation  of  feed.  During  the  past  year  the  facilities 
of  the  genetics  division  have  been  increased  by  a  new  building,  140  feet 
by  42  feet  Two  silos,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  hollow  tile,  each  68  feet 
high  and  16  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  rated  capacity  of  325  tons  or  an 
actual  capacity  of  275  tons,  and  costing  approximately  |700  each,  now  mark 
the  site  of  the  new  cattle  feeding  plant. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

The  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry  offers  courses  under  the  general 
divisions  of  Dairy  E3conomics,  Dairy  Bacteriology,  Dairy  Chemistry,  Dairy 
Manufactures,  and  Milk  Production. 

The  Milk  Production  courses  include  the  study  of  the  selection,  feeding 
and  general  management  of  dairy  cattle,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  history, 
breed  characteristics  and  prominent  families  of  each  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
Two  dairy  herds  are  maintained,  one  a  grade  herd  of  about  70  animals,  the 
other  a  pure  bred  herd  which  contains  representatives  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Ayrshire,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds.  These  herds,  together  with 
the  buildings  and  other  equipment  used  in  connection  with  them,  furnish 
valuable  sources  of  information  for  instructional  and  experimental  purposes. 

A  bacteriological  laboratory  facilitates  instruction  in  the  courses  in  dairy 
bacteriology  and  city  milk  supply,  as  well  as  bacteriological  studies  necessary 
when  outbreaks  of  communicable  disease  appear  to  be  due  to  the  local  milk 
supply.  The  laboratory  is  used  also  in  the  investigation  of  specific  dairy 
problems. 

Facilities  for  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed 
milk  and  cream,  and  demonstration  of  city  milk  supply  are  provided  in  the 
dairy  manufactures  plant,  where  approximately  300  pounds  of  fat  in  the  form 
of  whole  milk  and  cream  are  daily  made  into  the  various  manufactured  dairy 
products  and  marketed  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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The  creamery  is  equipped  with  cream  separators,  pasteuris^B,  oream 
ripeners,  chums,  refrigerating  machines,  can  washers,  sterilisers,  ice  cream 
machinery  and  a  condenr-ing  plant  The  student  has  free  acccts  to  theae 
rooms  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  creamery  and  apparatus  are  also  used 
in  investigation  of  problems  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Twrious  dairy 
products. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY  ACTIVITIES. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  the  lack  of  simple 
and  accurate  methods  of  determining  the  per  cent  of  fat  is  a  distinct  handi- 
cap. For  some  years  investigations  looking  toward  the  development  of  such 
methods  have  been  under  way.  The  results  of  these  investigations  are  being 
prepared  for  publication  giving  a  simplified  method  for  determining  butterfat 
in  the  laboratory,  as  well  as  a  modified  Babcock  method  for  the  rapid  deter- 
mination of  fat  in  the  creamery. 

Great  stress  is  now  being  laid  by  sanitary  officials  upon  the  germ  con- 
tent .of  milk.  At  present  there  is  little  exact  Information  regarding  t^^e 
avenues  through  which  bacteria  gain  access  to  the  milk  in  connection  with 
milk  production.  To  supply  this  end,  extensive  investigations  are  being 
conducted  and  the  relative  importance  of  various  avenues  of  contamination 
are  being  measured.  The  work  thus  far  done  indicates  that  the  bam  con- 
ditions are  of  less  importance  and  the  utensils  of  much  greater  importance 
'than  had  previously  been  supposed. 

The  increased  price  of  cattle  has  made  the  raising  of  cows  by  the  dairy- 
man an  important  problem.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  know  the 
influence  of  the  nutritive  conditions  of  the  calf  upon  its  later  productivity 
as  a  cow.  Studies  extending  over  some  years  have  been  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine the  infiuence  of  this  early  nutrition;  and  some  additional  study  and 
experience  will  be  necessary  before  many  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Labor  conditions  upon  the  farm  are  emphasizing  the  need  of  labor  saving 
machinery.  Accordingly  milking  machines  are  being  studied  from  various 
angles  to  determine  their  utility  in  connection  with  large  dairies. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  entire  question  of  the  desirability  of  dairy  farm- 
ing must  turn  upon  the  question  of  the  financial  returns  from  dairying.  The 
financial  returns  will  never  reach  as  satisfactory  a  figure  as  they  should, 
until  the  dairyman  is  furnished  with  fairly  accurate  estimates  of  the  ele- 
ments of  costs  entering  into  dairy  production.  Studies  of  the  cost  of  dairy 
operations  have  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  including  both  an  agricul- 
tural survey  of  six  of  the  intensive  dairy  townships  in  Northern  Illinois, 
and  detailed  studies  of  the  entire  costs  of  operation  of  a  considerable  number 
of  dairy  farms  scattered  over  the  entire  state. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  work  being  carried  on  by  tbe  Department  of  Horticulture  is  of  three 
general  types:  instruction  of  students,  research  or  experimental  work,  and 
extension  work. 

Instruction  is  given  in  five  divisions:  pomology,  olericulture,  floricul- 
ture, landscape  gardening,  and  forestry.  During  1914-16,  however,  no  in- 
struction was  given  in  forestry.  Fifty-five  courses  of  instruction  were 
offered.  Five  were  devoted  to  general  horticulture,  eight  to  pomology,  three 
to  olericulture,  twelve  to  floriculture,  and  twenty-seven  to  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Twenty-three  members  of  the  department  are  on  the  instruction  staff. 
Nine  are  in  pomology,  three  in  olericulture,  seven  in  floriculture,  and  four 
in  landscape  gardening.  The  courses  in  general  horticulture  are  taught  by 
members  of  the  pomology  division.  Two  of  the  general  elementary  courses 
have  larger  registrations  than  any  others  in  the  department.  They  are 
required  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  general  agriculture  and  in 
farm  organization  and  management     That  there  are  fewer  men  teaching 
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landscape  gardening,  considering  the  number  o/  courses  given,  than  are 
teaching  in  other  divisions  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  landscape 
gardening  full  time  is  given  to  instruction.  In  the  other  divisions  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  experiment  station  work. 

Many  students  are  attracted  by  the  prescribed  courses  offered  in  floricul- 
ture and  in  landscape  gardening,  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  and  the  increasingly  large  registration  in  the  department  may  be 
attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  large  number  of  students  who  wish  to 
specialise  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  divisions  ot  the  work. 

Experimental  work  Is  carried  on  in  pomology,  olericulture,  floriculture, 
and  plant  breeding. 

In  pomology  an  extensive  s&ries  of  spraying  experiments  has  been 
carried  on  for  several  years.  Various  fruit  plantations  are  maintained  by 
the  department,  at  Urbana  and  elsewhere  in  the  State  (see  page  209),  where 
the  experiments  in  spraying  and  in  fertilizer  and  soil  treatments  have  been 
conducted. 

In  olericulture  special  attention  has  been  given  to  methods  of  culture 
of  the  sweet  potato,  the  tomato,  and  of  head  lettuce.  Breeding  of  musk- 
melons  for  yield,  flavor,  rust  resistance,  etc.,  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
extensive  investigation.  The  vegetable-gardenlng  greenhouses  and  hot-bed 
frames,  together  with  the  experimental  plots  reserved  for  olericulture, 
afford  opportunity  for  comprehensive  investigational  work. 

Experiments  in  floriculture  are  carried  on  in  the  floricultural  green- 
houses, which  consist  of  ten  glasshouses  having  an  aggregate  area  of  28,000 
square  feet.  The  work  on  the  stem-rot  of  carnations  due  to  the  fungus 
Rhizoctonia  has  been  completed,  and  work  on  branch-rot  another  disease  of 
carnations,  similar  to  stem-rot,  is  now  in  progress.  Fertilizer  tests  and 
other  investigations  dealing  with  chrysanthemums,  carnations,  and  roses  are 
now  under  way. 

The  plant-breeding  greenhouses  are  maintained  in  connection  with  those 
for  vegetable  gardening.  Some  of  the  most  important  work  In  plant  breeding 
is  being  done  with  the  apple,  in  crossing  and  hybridizing  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  selfed  seedlings.  Crossing  between  standard  varieties  of 
peaches,  strawherries  and  raspberries  is  being  done  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining certain  desirable  qualities.  Studies  are  also  being  conducted  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  constant  characteristics  such  as  color  of  petals, 
pollen  form,  and  types  of  foliage,  in  the  sweet  pea.  Results  already  obtained 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties  show  this  work  to  be  extremely  valuable. 

Recent  extension  activities  In  the  department  have  been  mainly  inci- 
dental, especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service,  and  consist  largely  of  correspondence  and  special  lectures. 

The  public  is  always  welcome  at  the  two  floricultural  exhibitions  given 
each  year  at  the  greenhouses.  The  chrysanthemum  show,  given  in  Novem- 
ber, attracts  thousands  of  visitors.  At  the  last  exhibition  of  this  kind  over 
three  hundred  varieties  of  chrysanthemums  w^re  shown.  In  April  an  exhibi- 
tion of  floral  arrangements,  held  by  the  class  in  floral  arrangements,  is 
given.  A  fruit  and  vegetable  exhibit  is  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  in  December.     . 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Since  1900,  the  University  of  Illinois,  through  its  Household  Science 
Department,  has  recognized  training  in  the  affairs  of  the  home  as  a  desirable 
part  of  the  education  of  a  young  woman.  The  avenues  through  which  this 
study  is  approached  are  usually  grouped  under  the  divisions  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  in  their  sanitary,  aesthetic  and  economic  aspects.  But  whatever 
the  method  of  approach,  two  fundamental  conceptions  prevail:  First,  that 
the  business  of  housekeeping  and  home-making  is  a  big  business  whether 
one  considers  the  capital  invested  or  the  ultimate  good  of  the  individuals 
concerned;  second,  that  it  requires  for  its  successful  prosecution,  training  in 
the  processes  and  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  involved.  Each  passing  year 
emphasises  more  strongly  the  necessity  for  skillful  buying,  for  careful  expen- 
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diture  of  energy,  time,  or  money,  both  within  and  without  the  home,  bat 
the  neoeasity  for  cherishing  the  less  tangible  elements  of  indiyidual  and 
family  life  are  quite  as  imperative  is  not  so  evident 

While  the  larger  number  of  Women  find  their  places  ultimately  in  the 
home,  many  of  them  reach  it  through  the  occupation  of  the  teacher,  the 
dietitian,  the  social  worker,  the  lunch-room  manager,  or  the  interior  dec- 
orator. The  courses  in  Household  Science,  therefore,  are  planned  to  give 
the  student  the  fundamental  knowledge  and  the  method  of  attack  of  the 
problems  incidental  to  these  lines  of  work  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  home- 
maker. 

During  the  year  1914-15,  421  women,  and  in  1915-16,  468,  pursued  the 
eighteen  undergraduate  and  four  graduate  courses,  beside  those  in  the  six 
summer  session  courses.  Statistics  show  that  the  total  number  of  graduates 
is  305.  The  growth  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  grad- 
uates belong  to  the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  class  of  1916,  numbering  61, 
was  almost  five  times  as  great  as  the  class  graduates  in  1911.  Then,  the 
regular  instructional  staff  numbered  seven;  at  present,  twelve.  This  increase 
in  enrollment  and  in  graduates  is  typical  of  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ment and  indicates  a  growing  interest  in  the  purpose  of  the  home  and  the 
training  of  women  to  meet  the  different  phases  of  the  problem. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  work  along  all  lines,  special  emphasis 
has  been  put  upon  the  lunch  room,  upon  art  and  extension  work. 

The  extension  work  of  the  department  has  always  been  very  important 
It  serves  as  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  woman  in  the  school 
and  the  woman  in  the  home  and  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  teacher  to 
interpret  the  results  found  in  the  laboratory  in  the  terms  of  daily  life. 
During  the  past  two  years,  opportunities  for  extension  Work  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Bill.  It  has  seemed  to 
those  in  authority  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  offering  service  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  is  by  means  of  a  demonstration  car.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  a  car  has  been  equipped  to  represent  the  latest  ideas  in 
the  use  of  power  machinery  and  other  labor-saving  devices  for  the  home.  By 
this  means  it  is  expected  greatly  to  increase  the  service  formerly  rendered 
by  means  of  movable  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  lectures  and  cooperating 
with  the  public  schools  in  short  courses.  The  extension  workers  report  the 
following  numbers  of  people  served  in  the  last  biennium: 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Total  for 
biflDiiinni* 


Separate  lectures  and  demonstrations 

Movable  schools 

Sdioolfor  housekeepers 

Four  weeks  extension  course,  University  of  Illinois. 

]>emonstration  car 

County  adviser 


9,880 

4,280 

362 

82 


14,468 


15,481 

16,707 

426 


11,206 
6,118 


49,985 


25,861 

20,996 

788 

82 

11,208 

6,118 


64,496 


Per  capita  cost  of  service  1914-15. 2&  8. 
Per  capita  cost  of  service  1915-16. 22. 2. 
In  the  last  year,  more  than  50,000  pieces  of  mail  were  sent  from  the  extension  office. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

In  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Science  the  student  is  instructed  in 
subjects  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  among  domestic  animals  and 
their  treatment  when  affected  by  disease. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
have  been  carefully  investigating  agricultural,  problems,  and  have  thereby 
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gathered  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  great  value  to  agriculturists. 
Before,  however,  this  information  can  be  made  of  much  practical  value  to 
them,  it  must  be  presented  in  a  form  which  is  intelligible.  Some  of  this 
information  has  been  made  available  by  class  instruction  in  our  agricultural 
colleges,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  agricultural  extension  to  bring  these  data 
directly  to  practicing  agriculturists  by  means  of  publications  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  extension  trains  and  schools, 
exhibits  at  fairs,  lectures  and  short  courses,  and  similar  agencies. 

Thus,  agricultural  extension  work  serves  as  the  Intermediary  between 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  local  community  and  the  farm  on  the  other.  Each  depart- 
ment does  extension  Work,  and  so  far  as  possible  provides  special  men  for 
such  work.  The  responsibility  for  the  work  of  these  men  lies  with  their 
own  department  For  this  reason  not  all  of  the  extension  effort  issues  from 
one  office. 

For  administrative  purposes  and  to  coordinate  these  activities  through 
a  regular  channel,  agricultural  extension  is  administered  as  a  separate 
department,  conducting  all  extension  enterprises  which  do  not  deal  with 
technical  subjects  and  cooperating  with  other  departments  in  diffusing  the 
results  of  their  work  in  the  State. 

Aside  from  this,  courses  of  study  are  offered  to  assist  in  determining 
what  phases  of  agriculture  are  suitable  for  secondary  school  purposes  and 
how  they  should  be  taught,  and  for  the  discussion  of  agriculturl  organiza- 
tion, extension  projects,  and  methods. 

Some  of  the  more  important  lines  of  general  extension  work  are: 

1.  Short  Courses. 

Two  weeks'  short  courses  given  annually  in  January  and  known  also  as 
the  Com  Growers'  and  Stockmen's  Convention  provide  instruction  in  subjects 
of  special  practical  interest  to  young  men  on  the  farm,  such  as  corn  and 
stock  judging,  milk  and  seed  testing,  soils,  etc.  A  morning  session  of  two 
hours  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  questions  of  importance  to  the 
farmer.  In  the  afternoon  an  hour  is  given  to  lectures  upon  topics  of  general 
interest  The  remainder  of  the  day  is  filled  with  class  work  in  various 
subjects. 

Because  of  the  epidemic  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease  these  tWo  weeks' 
short  courses  have  not  been  held  during  the  past  bienniuuL 

In  connection  with  the  above  short  course,  the  two  weeks'  course  in 
Household  Science  consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations  is  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Household  Science,  and  these  short  courses  have  been  held 
during  both  years  of  the  past  biennium. 

Short  courses:     1914-15,  nine;  1915-16,  seven. 

2.  Agricultural  Extension  Schools. 

Approximate 
number  of 
Schools.         Instructors.         students. 

1914-15   28  25  1,000 

1916-16   49  50  3,000 

3.  Farmers'  Institutes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Similar  Gatheringsf. 

Farmers'  Teachers'     Miscellaneous 

Institutes.  Institutes.        addresses. 

1914-15   5  5  36 

1915-16   13  8  61 

4.  Junior  EMension  (known  as  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work). 

The  Junior  Extension  Service  was  established  June  1,  1915,  in  order  to 
do  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  with  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
under  the  club  plan  outlined  and  promoted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  service  to  w'ork  through  the  public  school,  regard- 
ing the  county  as  the  unit  and  dealing  with  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  as  the  club  leader,  wherever  possible.    The  existence  of  club  work 
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organized  under  other  auspices  has  sometimes  interfered  with  this  policy. 
Wherever  possible  It  has  been  the  aim  to  get  all  of  the  agencies  directly 
intrested  in  boys,  girls  and  agriculture,  to  cooperate  wi^h  the  sohpol  system. 
With  that  end  in  view  a  plaa  of  organization  has  been  suggested  embodying 
the  following  features: 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  or  his  appointee  acts  as  county 
club  leader.  He  has  an  advisory  committee  of  three  or  more  members  to 
assist  him.  The  county  agricultural  adviser  and  r^resentatives  of  the 
farmers'  institutes,  household  science  organizations,  commercial  dubs  and 
similar  organizations  are  invited  to  serve  on  this  committee. 

This  committee  attends  to  the  following  details: 

1.  Determines  communities  where  club  work  Is  to  be  promoted  and 
secures  local  leaders. 

2.  Bfakes  a  list  of  projects  for  local  leaders. 

3.  Arranges  for  a  county  club  day,  when  athletic  events  and  club  con- 
tests will  be  held. 

4.  Arranges  for  an  exhibit  of  products  during  the  fall  or  winter  and 
secures  suitable  premiums  for  same.  All  prize  schemes  must  meet  with  the 
approval  of  educational  authorities. 

A  club  consists  of  not  less  than  five  members,  organized  around  Bot 
more  than  two  projects,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  geographical 
unit  may  be  a  school  district,  a  township,  or  that  less  clearly  defined  unit, 
a  community.  The  local  leader  may  be  the  school-teacher,  minister  or  inter- 
ested patron  of  the  school.  The  local  leader  likewise  has  an  advisory  com- 
mittee. If  the  teacher  is  not  the  leader,  he  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Each  club  plans  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Elects  officers. 

2.  Holds  regular  program  meetings  at  least  once  a  month. 

3.  Provides  for  a  club  picnic  or  similar  gathering. 
'4.  Provides  for  a  fall  exhibit. 

It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  u«e  the  club  work  to  supplement  her 
work  in  agriculture  and  the  several  academic  subjects  as  well.  Inasmuch  as 
this  is  suggested  in  the  State  Course  of  Study,  no  definite  directions  for  tmch 
work  have  been  given. 

To  assist  commuhitles  to  put  such  a  plan  into  operation  the  State  club 
leader  and  assistant  State  club  leader  have  addressed  teachers'  and  farmers' 
institutes,  using  charts  and  lantern  slides,  setting  forth  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  the  work.  Forms  for  making  reports,  printed  circulars  and  mimeo- 
graphed material  of  an  instructive  nature  prepared  by  the  various  specialists, 
are  mailed  to  club  members  when  lists  are  sent  in  by  club  organizers. 

The  Junior  Extension  Service  Is  prepared  to  help  in  the  promotion  of 
the  following  club  projects: 


Prolect. 


Class  A.  (10-14  year.) 


Class  B.  (15-18  year.) 


Description. 


Com 

Own..'. 

Potato 

Potato 

Pig 

Pig. 

Poultry 

Garden  and  canning.. 
Garden  and  canning 

com 

(Garment  making. . 
Dairy 


tacre. 


rVacre. 


lP*g. 


Same  for  both  classes 

10  qts.:  3  varieties 

Size  of  sar<len  to  be 

specified  locally. . . 
3  garments .......... 

Special  Class  12-18... 


laere. 
iacre. 


2pigs 

20  qts.;  6  varieties. 


3  garmants. 


A.11  but  heavy  work . 
All  work. 

All  but  heavy  work. 
All  work. 
Feeding  and  care. 
Feeding  and  care. 
Setting  80  eggs. 


Feeding  and  production,  record  on 
1-Soows. 


Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  all  cases  except  one  where  the 
Gkyvemment  failed  to  make  the  appointment  in  time,  and  the  apxKHntee 
resigned. 
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Future  plans: 

X  Club  camp  during  the  summer  on  the  campus.  Ten  counties  to  be 
iuTlted  to  send  five  boys  and  leader,  each  at  local  expense. 

2.  Conference  of  club  leaders  to  be  held  at  same  time  as  camp. 

3.  Package  library  service  for  clubs. 

4.  Printed  circulars  on  organization,  com,  garden  and  poultry. 

In  191<^,  clubs  Were  located  in  25  counties  of  Illinois  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  7,172  who  were  interested  in  carrying  out  2,872  projects.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  work: 


COMPARATTVB  SXTMHARY. 

mustreting  the  enrollment  in  the  Boys'  and  Olrb*  Clab  Work  for  1915,  on  April  1, 1910,  and  prior  to  June 

80^1910.* 


Bate. 


ning. 


Oazden. 


Garden 
and 

can- 
nlBg. 


Com. 


ment. 


Plf. 


Poul- 
try. 


Potato. 


Handi- 
craft. 


Totals 


CloaeoC191f*.... 

776 

648 
134 

16 
46 

54 

123 

146 

1 
85 

7 

11 
3,373 

11 
4,800 

AprU  1, 1910;  Pig 

mdoom,  M... 

Jnneao 

10« 

164 

1916 

297 

764 

lU 

404 

63 

^  278 

m 

382 

73 

OookCoimtT.... 

1,301 
796 


7,173 


5.  Boys'  State  Fair  School,  the  sixth  of  which  was  held  during  the  past 
year,  was  conducted  by  lect^^rs  and  demonstrators  from  the  Uniyersity. 
The  enrollment  of  this  school  is  limited  to  two  boys  from  each  county  of  the 
State  excepting  Cook  County,  from  whi<di  IS  are  allowed,  making  a  total  of 
220  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  The  attendance  in  1914  was  327 — 6 
classes  daily — with  12  lecturers  and  demonstrators  from  the  University.  In 
191S,  the  attendance  was  350 — 6  classes  daily — ^with  10  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators from  the  University.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  fair  material  for 
iUiistrative  material  in  agriculture. 

6.  Exhibitons: 

(1)  Champaign  County  Fair. 

(2)  Oalesburg  District  Fairs. 

(3)  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco,  for  which 
an  entirely  new  outfit  was  prepared,  and  exihiblting  many  features  of  the 
work  of  the  College  and  Agricultural  Station.  The  State  Commission  paid 
11,500  for  this  exhibit,  and  also  the  expenses  of  a  demonstrator  who  was  sent 
from  the  University  to  the  fair. 

7.  Supervision  of  excursions  of  casual  visitcNrs:  Over  one-half  of  the 
counties  in  the  State  send  special  delegations  to  the  University,  coming  by 
special  excursions.  Probably  10,000  such  persons  visit  the  University  an- 
nually. 

S.  Community  problems:  A  new  phase  of  extension  work  is  that  done 
through  the  community  adviser.  A  sort  of  preliminary  survey  of  the  field 
was  made  during  the  second  semester  of  the  collegiate  year  1913-14,  and  the 
work  established  permanently  the  following  fall.  It  has  been  in  practical 
operation,  therefore,  during  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report 

The  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Commerce  jointly  under- 
take through  the  community  adviser  to  cooperate  with  communities  that  are 
seriously  seeking  their  own  betterment  through  whatever  agency  may  be 
already  dominant  (commercial,  social,  civic,  educational  or  religious).  Some 
of  the  most  active  organizations  thus  far  in  this  work  are  the  commercial 
dubs,  woman's  clubs,  parent-teacher  associations,  civic  leagues,  agricultural 
associations,  rural  life  clubs,  farmers'  institutes,  etc. 

Tlie  av^^age  locality  has  within  itself  the  elements  needed  for  a  properly 
constituted,  normal  community.  What  is  most  needed  is  leadership  and 
proper  development  The  people  themselveti  must  take  an  active  part  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.    Gaining  social  betterment  is  not  a  thing  that 
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can  be  forced  from  without  but  must  be  evolved  from  within.  When  a  com- 
munity is  aroused  and  is  seeking  earnestly  to  improve  its  conditions  it  is  in 
a  position  to  be  helped.  The  opportunity  for  real  cooperation  begins  at  that 
point  The  University  desires  to  assist  such  communities  by  advising  and 
conferring  with  them  on  matters  which  they  themselves  propose  to  carry  out 

In  June  of  this  year  a  conference  of  three  days  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  problems  of  community  life,  such 
as  Good  Roads,  Libraries,  Religion,  Recreation,  School  Elxtension,  Municipal 
and  Civic  Leagues,  Better  Farming,  Commercial  Clubs,  Music,  Charities  and 
Correction,  Public  Health,  Press,  Woman's  Clubs  and  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, Beautifying,  etc.  Several  hundred  delegates  were  in  attendance. 
A  series  of  such  conferences  are  to  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
further  this  ABC  work;  i.  e.,  A  Better  Community  Movement 

9.  Demonstration  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  which  is 
the  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  during 
the  past  biennium.  The  Act  of  Congress,  approved  May  8,  1914,  appropriated 
funds  direct  to  the  various  states  for  the  purpose  of  "diffusing  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  home  economics^ 
and  to  encourage  the  application  of  the  same." 

The  bill  states  that  "cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  shall  consist 
of  the  giving  of  instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  to  i>ersons  not  attending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the 
several  communities,  and  imparting  to  such  persons  information  on  said 
subjects  through  field  demonstrations,  publications,  and  otherwise;  and  this 
work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges 
receiving  the  benefits  of  this  act." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act  $10,000  were  appropriated  to  Illinois  and 
assigned  to  the  University  for  the  first  fiscal  year  closing  June  30,  1915,  to 
which  was  added  for  the  second  year  the  sum  of  $26,282,  a  total  of  $36,282. 
A  further  annual  increment  of  something  like  $21,000  will  be  added  for  seven 
years,  so  that  the  total  fund  ultimately  to  come  to  the  University  for  this 
class  of  work  will  likely  be  something  over  $180,000  which,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  act  must  be  duplicated  by  funds  from  the  State,  county,  or  private 
sources. 

This  appropriation,  like  all  other  Federal  subsidies  for  agriculture,  is 
made  direct  to  the  State,  but  unlike  all  former  appropriations  it  is  distrbuted 
among  the  states  according  to  the  agricultural  population  thereof;  and  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  act  the  State  must  duplicate  the  funds. 

This  organization  takes  the  form  of: 

(a)  Farm  advisory  work. 

(b)  home  economics  demonstration  work. 

The  farm  advisory  work  In  Illinois  was  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  about  a  year  before  the  University  became 
responsible.  The  first  county  to  organize — DeKalb — established  its  service 
upon  an  independent  basis,  supported  by  private  funds.  However,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  bill  all  counties  are  now  under  the  same  organi- 
zation. 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  t&rm  advisory  work  is  that  of  ad- 
ministering a  subsidy.  The  association  of  farmers  effects  its  own  organiza- 
tion and  employs  its  own  advisers,  whose  qualifications  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Graduation  from  a  good  agricultural  college  or  the  equivalent  in 
educational  training. 

(2)  At  least  five  years'  actual  resident  and  practical  experience  upon 
the  farm. 

(3)  At  least  five  years'  successful  experience  In  some  line  of  agricultural 
work  after  attaining  the  required  educational  training. 

The  policy  of  the  University  in  farm  advisory  work  is  the  stimulation 
not  only  of  local  financial  support,  but  also  of  interest  in  the  work,  believing 
that  a  large  responsibility  of  the  improvement  of  agriculture  rests  upon  the 
farmer  himself,  and  hence  that  they  should  be  brought  to  realize  that  their 
business  requires  serious  thought  and  cooperation.     The  University  avoids 
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OTer-Btimulatlon  of  interest,  because  funds  are  limited,  and  because  work 
can  be  put  upon  a  more  substantial  basis  when  the  people  of  a  community 
themselves  recognize  its  value.  ^ 

Consequently,  before  the  county  adviser  takes  up  his  duties,  the  Uni- 
versity feels  that  he  should  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  regard- 
ing the  main  agricultural  f^ts  about  the  county  in  which  he  is  locating — 
e.  g.,  farm  area,  improved  area,  area  devoted  to  various  crops,  approximate 
crop  yielQS,  number  and  value  of  various  classes  of  farm  animals  produced, 
disposition  of  crops  and  animals,  percentage  of  tenancy,  and  other  significant 
facts.  In  Illinois  the  adviser  is  particularly  fornuate  in  having  a  detailed 
soil  map  and  report  of  nearly  every  county  of  the  State.  The  University 
feels  also  that  the  adviser  should  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  study 
the  problems  and  peculiarities  of  the  various  communities.  He  should 
attend  their 'meetings  and  demonstrations,  and  answer  personally  individual 
calls  for  advice;  he  should  also  visit  the  agricultural  college  in  order  to  keep 
in  touch  with  latest  researches.  The  University,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  county  adviser  can  all  cooperate  in  their  aim 
for  the  betterment  of  farm  life,  but  after  all  the  real  success  depends  upon 
local  initiative,  local  responsibility,  and  local  cooperation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  following  counties  have  organized. 
Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  associations  has  failed,  although  one  has 
been  reorganized  upon  a  firmer  basis.  Advisers  have  been  employed  whose 
salaries  range  from  $2,400  to  $4,500  per  annum.  The  list  of  advisers,  as  it 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  is  as  follows: 

County.  Adviser.  County.  Adviser. 

DeKalb W.  G.  Eckhardt.      Iroquois L.  W.  Wise. 

Kankakee J.  S.  Collier.      Bureau C.  J.  Mann. 

LdvingBton R.  C.  Bishop.     LaSalle I.  S.  Brooks. 

McHenry A.  J.  Qafke.     Grundy F.  H.  Demaree. 

Kane J.  E.  Readheimer.      Adams E.  W.  Rusk. 

DuPage E.  B.  Heaton.      Hancock J.  H.  Lloyd.* 

Tazewell E.  T.  Robbins     McLean D.  O.  Thompson. 

Will F.  C.  Grannis.     Mason P.  D.  Baldwin. 

Peoria W.  E.  Hedgcock.      Lee L.  S.  Griffith. 

Champaign C.  H.  Oathout.      Mercer I.  F.  Gillmor.* 

Winnebago A.  M.  Teneyck.      Woodford M.  L.  Mosher. 

*  Employed  locally  as  county  advisers,  but  not  on  the  Smith-Lever  fund . 

Besides  this  work  in  agriculture,  a  similar  service  in  home  economics 
has  been  started  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this 
home  economic  service  is  the  demonstration  car,  which  marks  a  new 
departure  in  demonstration  w'ork.  Hitherto  home  economics  has  been 
confined  largely  to  the  cooking  of  food.  The  purpose  of  this  car,  however, 
is  to  show  how  power  commonly  used  upon  the  farm  may  also  be  employed 
in  performing  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  labor  of  the  home;  how  to  secure  an 
adequate  water  supply,  and  provide  for  sewage  disposal,  and  finally,  how  to 
provide  comfortable  living  conditions  at  a  reasonable  cost 

This  car  is  equipped  with: 

(1)  A  gasoline  engine  operating  the  washing  machine,  mangle,  cream 
separator,  vacuum  cleaner,  ice  cream  freezer,  etc.,  as  well  as  providing 
pressure  for 

(2)  A  hot  and  cold  water  system  which  may  be  used  for  house  and  barn. 

(3)  Electric  lighting  system  for  private  home. 

(4)  Septic  tank  and  sewage  disposal. 

(5)  House  furnishings. 

The  car  provides  sufficient  material  for  demonstration  work  for  a  week. 
The  University  pays  the  salaries  of  the  demonstrators  and  furnishes  the 
exhibit,  but  it  Is  necessary  for  a  community  to  meet  the  expenses  of  adver- 
tising, coal,  gasoline  and  janitor  service,  accommodations  for  the  demon- 
strators, and  other  incidental  expenses.  Thus  the  car  will  be  utilized  only 
in  communities  where  it  is  sufficiently  appreciated  to  justify  its  existence. 
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Possibly  the  following  Will  serve  as  a  good  summary  of  one  of  the 
departments  of  agricultural  extension,  namely,  the  work  of  the  animal 
husbandry  department  for  the  past  biennium,  which  has  reached  out  into 
44  counties  of  the  State.  Lectures  were  delivered  at  farmers'  institutes, 
exteosicm  schools,  farm  management  associations^  county  advisers'  or  Agents' 
meetings,  live  stock  and  breeders'  association  meetings,  boys'  fair  schools, 
teachers'  and  parents'  meetings  in  schools,  county  fair  schools  and  com 
shows.  Fifteen  of  the  members  of  the  department  have  delivered  195  such 
extension  lectures,  and  have  reached  in  this  way  about  15»222  peoj^e. 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1914-16. 

BUIXETINS. 

Bulletin  No,  17i. — July,  1914.  An  efficient  and  practical  method  for  con- 
trolling melon  lice.    By  C.  B.  Durst.    16  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No,  175, — ^July,  1914.  Experiments  in  onion  culture.  By  John 
W.  Lloyd.    28  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No,  176, — November,  1914.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
growing  carnations.  By  H.  B.  Dorner,  F.  W.  Muncie  and  A.  H.  Nehrling. 
24  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No.  177, — ^January,  1916.  Radium  as  a  fertilizer.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins  and  Ward  H.  Sachs.    16  pp. 

Bulletin  No,  178, — January,  1915.  Recent  Illinois  work  on  the  corn  root- 
aphis  and  the  control  of  its  injuries.    By  Stephen  A.  Forbes.    64  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No,  179, — March,  1916.  A  biochemical  study  of  nitrogen  in  cer- 
tain legumes.    By  Albert  L.  Whiting.    76  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No,  180, — ^March,  1915.  Observations  and  experiments  on  the 
San  Jose  scale.    By  Stephen  A.  Forbes.    19  pp. 

Bulletin  No,  i8i;— April,  1915.  Soil  moisture  and  tillage  for  com.  By 
J.  G.  Mosier  and  A.  F.  Oustafson.    24  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No,  182, — ^May,  1915.  Potassium  from  the  soil.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins  and  J.  P.  Aumer.    10  pp. 

CIBCULABS. 

Circular  No,  17^, — July,  1914.  Testing  for  fat  in  milk  by  the  Babcock 
test    Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry.    11  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No.  175. — July,  1914.  Economic  factors  in  cattle  feeding,  IV 
Cattle  feeding  conditions  in  the  corn  belt.  By  Herbert  W.  Mumford  and 
Louis  D.  Hall.    19  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No.  T76, — October,  1914.  Practical  help  on  landscape  garden- 
ing.   By  Wilhelm  Miller.    16  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No,  177, — October,  1914.  The  relation  between  yields  and  priees. 
By  E.  Davenport.    8  pp. 

Circular  No,  178, — January,  1915.  A  crisis  in  the  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease situation.    4  pp. 

Circular  No,  179, — ^April,  1915.  Four  aphids  iujurious  to  the  apple.  By 
B.  S.  Pickett.    4  pp. 

Circular  No,  180, — April,  1915.  The  San  Jose  scale.  By  Pressley  A. 
Glenn.    24  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No,  181. — ^April,  1915.  How  not  to  treat  Illinois  soils.  By  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins.    32  pp. 

Circular  No,  182, — ^May,  1915.  The  fertilizer  problem  from  the  vegetable 
growers'  standpoint.    By  C.  E.  Durst.    28  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No,  183, — ^May,  1915.  A  bibliography  of  recent  literature  con- 
cerning plant-disease  prevention.  By  Charles  C.  Rees  and  Wallace  Mac- 
farlane.  78  pp.  A  bibliography  of  nonparasitic  diseases  of  plants.  By 
Cyrus  W.  Lantz.    34  pp. 

SOIL   BEPOBTS. 

Soil  Report  No,  S, — October,  1913.  Bond.  County  soils.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosier.  J.  H.  Pettit  and  O.  S.  Fisher.    58  pp.  illus. 
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Soil  Report  No.  9. — April,  1915.  Lake  County  soils.  By  Cyril  G.  Hop- 
kins, J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine  and  F.  W.  Garrett.    52  pp.  illns. 

Boil  Report  No,  10. — May,  1915.  McLean  County  soils.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine  and  F.  W.  Garrett.    52  pp.  illus. 

Boil  Report  No.  11. — June,  1915.  Pike  County  soils.  By  Cyril  G.  Hop- 
kins, J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine  and  F.  W.  Garrett    48  pp.  illus. 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1915-16. 

BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  No.  1S3. — November,  1915.  Prices  and  shrinkage  of  farm 
grains.    By  W.  Ij.  Burlison  and  0.  M.  Allyn.    16  pp. 

Bulletin  No.  IS4. — November,  1915.  Tests  with  nitrate  of  soda  in  the 
production  of  early  vegetables.    By  John  W.  Lloyd.    20  pp. 

Bulletin  No.  185. — February,  1916.  Field  experiments  in  spraying  apple 
orchards.  By  J.  C.  Blair,  B.  S.  Pickett,  O.  S.  Watkins,  W.  A.  Ruth,  L.  E. 
Foglesong  and  A.  J.  Gunderson.     166  pp.  illus 

Bulletin  No  186. — February,  1916.  A  general  survey  of  the  May-beetles 
(phyllophaga)  of  Illinois.    By  Stephen  A.  Forbes.    45  pp. 

Bulletin  No,  187. — ^February,  1916.  The  influence  of  trees  and  crops  on 
injury  by  white-grubs.    By  Stephen  A.  Forbes.     6  pp. 

Bulletin  No.  188. — April,  1916.  Methods  of  fertilizing  sweet  potatoes. 
By  C.  E.  Durst.    12  pp. 

Bulletin  No.  189. — June,  1916.  Parasitic  rhizoctonlas  in  America.  By 
George  L.  Peltier.    112  pp.  illus. 

Bulletin  No.  190, — June,  1916.  Soil  bacteria  and  phosphates.  By  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins  and  Albert  L.  Whiting.    15  pp. 

CIBCIILABS. 

Circular  No.  I84. — November,  1915.  The  prairie  spirit  in  landscape 
gardening.    By  Wilhelm  Miller.    36  pp.  illus. 

Circular  No.  135, — February,  1916.  A  limestone  tester.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins.    12  pp. 

Circular  No.  T86. — ^April,  1916.  I.  The  Illinois  system  of  permanent 
fertility  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  farmer.  By  Brother  Leo. 
II.  Phosphates  and  honesty.    By  Cyril  G.  Hopkins.    30  pp. 

son.   BEPORTS. 

Boil  Report  No.  12. — ^January,  1916.  Winnebago  County  soils.  By  Cyril 
G.  Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine  and  F.  W.  Garrett.    76  pp.  illus. 

Boil  Report  No.  13, — June,  1916.  Kankakee  County  soils.  By  Cyril  G. 
Hopkins,  J.  G.  Mosier,  E.  Van  Alstine  and  F.  W.  Gterrett.    72  pp.  illus. 

PUBLICATIONS AGRICULTURAL      COLLEGE      EXTENSION — FROM      JULY      1,      1914,      TO 

JUNE  30,  1916. 

Continuations  schools,  16  pp.,  illus.  A.  W.  Nolan,  assistant  professor  of 
agricultural  extension.    January,  1914. 

Courses  of  study  in  agriculture  for  the  high  schools  of  Illinois.  62  pp. 
By  A.  W.  Nolan,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural  extension.    January,  1914. 

Agricultural  and  household  science  extension  schools  and  community 
federations.  14  pp.,  illus.  By  A.  W.  Nolan,  assistant  professor  of  agricultural 
extension,  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Hleronymus,  community  adviser.  University  of 
Illinois.    September,  1914. 

Boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs.  8  pp.,  illus.  Prepared  by  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Division  of  Junior  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture. 
April,  1915. 

List  of  books  for  the  farmer's  library.  Second  edition.  24  pp.  Com- 
piled by  the  Extension  Service,  College  of  Agriculture.    February,  1914. 

Boys'  and  girls'  pig  clubs.  Second  edition.  12  pp.,  illus.  Prepared  by 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  Junior  Extension  Service,  College  of 
Agriculture.    May,  1916. 

—27  P  I 
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BMITH-LSTEB  PX7BLIGATI0NB. 

1.  Demonstratioii  service  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  4  pp. 
June,  1916. 

2.  Farm  advisory  work  in  Illinois.    16  pp.    June,  1916. 

3.  Home  economics  demonstration  car.    6  pp.    September,  1916. 

Commercial  activities  in  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture arises  naturally  and  inevitably  in  the  conduct  of  their  regular  work 
either  of  instruction  or  experimentation.  In  order  to  make  the  position  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  clear  on  the  disposition  of  these  products,  the 
dean  has  formulated  a  policy  in  a  communication  to  the  University  trustees 
under  date  of  March  10,  1914,  in  which  he  gives  an  explanation  of  the  policy 
and  outlines  the  general  principles  governing  commercial  activities  of  the 
agricultural  departments: 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES    GOVERNING    COMMERCIAL   ACTIVITIES    OP 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  If  an  experiment  or  a  course  of  instruction  results  in  a  product  of 
commercial  value,  the  department  will  realize  upon  that  product  or  not 
according  to  the  course  which  is  cheapest. 

2.  If  an  experiment  or  a  course  of  instruction  involves  a  method  of 
selling  or  of  serving  as  well  as  the  method  of  production,  then  the  depart- 
ment is  forced  to  engage  in  selling,  in  which  it  will  be  guided  by  two 
principles. 

(a)  The  unit  of  activity  must  be  large  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  and 
to  be  financially  possible. 

(b)  It  will  be  no  larger  than  this  minimum  unit,  because  all  commercial 
business  is  distracting  to  the  department  and  is  of  itself  undesirable  except 
for  important  reasons  growing  directly  out  of  instruction  and  research. 

3.  Upon  all  these  points  the  department  must  be  the  Judge,  Just  as  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  is  Judge  of  its  laboratory  work  or  the  Department 
of  Economics  of  what  it  teaches  in  the  classroom;  and  within  the  reasonable 
limits  herein  specified,  it  can  be  dictated  to  by  no  outside  body. 

For  discussion  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Staticnt  see  Auxiliary  De- 
partments P. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Of  the  1,186  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  1914-15, 
979  came  from  102  counties  of  Illinois;  183  from  35  states  other  than 
Illinois;  and  24  from  11  foreign  countries.  Of  the  1,230  students  enrolled 
in  1915-16,  1,020  came  from  102  counties  of  Illinois;  186  from  33  states  other 
than  Illinois;  and  24  from  13  foreign  countries. 

The  enrollment  by  classes  for  the  two  years  past  is  as  follows: 
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No.  Men. 

No.  women. 
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1916 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1916 
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39 
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14 
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23 
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15 
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64 
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12 
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• 
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Tbe  following  table  also  afforde  an  IntereBtlng  Btudr-  The  total  regis- 
tration In  1914-lG  was  1.090.  Of  the  370  students  coming  from  farms,  9  did 
not  state  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  2  came  from  large  foreign  tracts.  Of 
the  remaining  3G9  there  was  a  total  acreage  of  166,213,  and  an  arerage  of 
462.9  acres  each. 

In  1916-16  the  total  registration  was  1,202.  Of  the  399  students  coming 
from  farms,  6  did  not  state  the  size  of  tbe  farm,  and  1  came  from  a  large 
foreign  tract.  Of  the  remaining  392  there  was  a  total  acreage  of  240,857, 
and  an  average  of  614.4  acres  each. 

It  is  significant  that  over  two-thirds  ot  the  students  of  the  college  come 
from  cities  of  5,000  and  over,  as  Is  revealed  by  tbe  following  table: 
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COLLEGE  OF  ENQINEEHING. 

PROGRESS  IN  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Training  in  science  and  technology  as  an  art  la  still  In  its  pioneer 
stages.  This  fact  makes  It  important  to  note  that  there  have  recentlr 
appeared  many  evidences  of  wide-spread  interest  In  fundamental  questions 
affecting  methods  incident  to  such  training.  Engineers  are  beginning  to 
inquire  as  to  the  purpose  of  engineering  edt  cation,  and  professors  are  en< 
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deavoring  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  processes  commonly  accepted 
by  technical  schools  are  meeting  present-day  requirements.  While  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion,  there  is  easily  discernible  a  disposition  to  place 
less  emphasis  than  formerly  upon  the  development  of  manipulative  skill  in 
students  and  more  upon  the  development  of  character,  power  of  initiative, 
and  purely  'intellectual  abilities.  Such  discussions  undoubtedly  mark  an 
advance  in  educational  ideals. 

Interest  in  such  matters  has,  during  the  past  two  years,  been  stimulated 
by  the  work  of  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  who  under  the  Joint  direction  of  the 
United  Engineering  Societies  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  has  been  making  a  study  of  efficiency  in  engineering 
education.  Professor  Mann  has  based  his  study  on  the  activities  of  twenty 
different  institutions,  of  which  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  one.  , 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  note  also  that  the  contributions  of  our  own 
faculty,  which  several  years  ago  formed  committees  to  study  certain  specific 
problems  of  the  college,  have  been  rather  generally  commended.  It  was 
Professor  .Mann's  testimony  that  in  no  other  institution  visited  had  he  found 
professors  and  instructors  so  interested  in  niatters  affecting  the  quality  of 
instructional  work. 

UNUSUAL  DEMAND  FOR  GRADUATES. 

Inquiries  for  graduates  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  especially  for 
graduates  of  the  Departments  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering, 
began  early  in  the  present  calendar  year.  In  April  representatives  of  cer- 
tain large  industries  appeared  upon  the  campus  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  members  of  the  Class  of  1916  with  a  view  to  their 
selection  for  service  with  the  companies  they  represented.  More  than 
thitry  of  the  larger  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  since  April 
have  had  representatives  upon  our  grounds,  and  some  of  them  have  spent 
several  days  in  their  investigations.  In  the  meantime  inquiries  by  mall  for 
men  who  were  to  graduate  in  June  have  been  heavy.  The  result  has  been 
that  so  far  as  this  office  can  learn,  there  are  now  no  graduates  of  the  college 
desiring  positions,  who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  accept  one.  The  wages 
offered  have  been  greater  than  usual. 

The  Department  of  Architecture  in  its  two-fold  aspect,  designing  and 
engineering,  enrolls  a  larger  number  of  students  thto  any  other  department 
of  the  College  of  Engineering.  From  the  standpoint  of  attendance,  it  Is  the 
largest  school  of  architecture  in  the  country.  The  department  has  for  three 
years  worked  under  serious  disadvantages.  During  this  time  the  element 
of  leadership  has  been  supplied  by  Professor  Proving  as  acting  head.  The 
fact  that  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  advancing  the  ideals  of  the 
department  and  in  giving  a  higher  quality  to  its  work  may  be  accepted  as 
proof  of  the  excellent  work  which  the  acting  head  has  accomplished.  Of  the 
twenty-two  seniors  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  who  this  year  were  g^ven 
final  honors,  eleven  were  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Architecture. 

While  the  department  is  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  room,  its 
facilities  have  improved  during  the  year.  Material  additions  have  been 
made  to  its  collection  of  books  and  illustrating  materials.  The  entire  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  a  British  architect  of  distinction,  has  recently 
been  purchased.  Plans  have  been  perfected  whereby  the  Architectural 
Liibrary  is  to  be  greatly  increased  in  size. 

In  April  the  work  of  students  in  architecture  was  exhibited  at  the  Art 
Institute  In  Chicago.  At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  in  company  with  seventeen  other  schools,  our  Department  of 
Architecture  exhibited  at  the  Corcoran  Galleries  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
January  it  received  four  mentions  and  in  April  two  mentions  from  the 
Beaux  Arts  Society  for  work  of  students  exhibited  in  New  York.  The  effect 
of  these  achievements  has  been  materially  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
work  of  our  department. 
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Ab  the  work  of  the  department  develops.  Incidentally  support  is  drawn 
from  other  sources.  The  Plym  Fellowship,  which  each  year  secures  for  a 
graduate  of  the  Department  of  Architecture,  a  year  of  study  and  travel 
abroad,  the  J.  C.  Llewellyn  prize  to  seniors  In  Architectural  Engineering, 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  medal  for  the  student  showing  the  most 
consistent  work  during  the  year,  the  Scarab  Society  medal  to  be  given  each 
year  as  a  result  of  a  competition  in  architectural  design,  and  the  loan  of  Mr. 
Andre  Smith,  a  promient  artist  of  New  York,  of  a  collection  of  fifty  of  his 
best  etchings  for  exhibition  in  the  department,  are  all  evidences  of  widen- 
ing influences  exerted  by  the  department 

Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  has  during  the  past  year  cared  for 
more  than  fifty  undergraduate  students.  It  has  made  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  research  and  has  been  successful  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  a 
number  of  graduate  students.  The  European  War  has  stimulated  interest 
and  promoted  activity  in  the  production  of  many  ceramic  materials  which 
heretofore  had  been  supplied  from  abroad.  The  result  has  been  that  clay- 
working  establishments  in  many  parts  of  the  country  have  greatly  extended 
their  work.  Our  own  department  has  kept  in  touch  with  this  process  of 
extension  and  has  in  minor  ways  contributed  thereto. 

Professor  Bleininger,  who  was  head  of  the  department  from  1910-12, 
and  whose  efforts  have  in  the  past  counted  so  much  in  its  upbuilding,  secured 
at  our  request  a  five-month  leave  of  absence  from  the  United  State  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  order  that  he  might  return  and  take  active  charge  of  the 
department  from  September  1  to  February  1,  and  he  has  since  continually 
given  the  department  attention  and  advice. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  ceramic  building  beautiful  in  design  and 
capacious  in  extent,  has  been  completed  and  occupied  as  the  home  of  the 
department.  This  building  has  no  equal  in  educational  centers  of  the 
country  in  facilities  for  teaching  and  research  in  the  field  of  ceramics. 

The  new  ceramic  building  provides  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the 
properties  of  ceramic  materials,  glaze  preparation,  pottery,  mold  makingt 
laboratories  for  high  temperature  studies,  for  physical  and  chemical  studies 
in  clays,  and  private  research  laboratories.  There  is  also  a  drawing  room 
for  classes  in  design,  a  class  room,  lecture  room,  a  museum,  and  a  reading 
room. 

The  department  possesses  electric  furnaces  for  high  temperature  work, 
dryers  for  studying  the  behavior  of  clays,  instruments  for  high  temperature 
studies,  a  motor  generator  set  to  furnish  current  of  uniform  voltage  for 
experimental  work  and  a  collection  of  catalogs  and  drawings  of  industrial 
equipment. 

The  kiln  laboratory  contains  a  variety  of  test  kilns  and  furnaces  for 
experimental  work  and  the  burning  of  clays,  equipment  for  the  measurement 
of  high  temperatures  and  analysis  of  furnace  gases,  a  laboratory  for  the 
testing  of  clays,  and  machinery  for  the  grinding  and  preperation  of  clays  and 
the  molding  of  various  wares,  including  a  small  brick  plant  for  experimental 
purposes. 

Professor  E.  W.  Washburn  has  been  selected  as  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ceramic  Engineering,  and  will  assume  his  duties  in  the  fall  of  1916. 
Coming  from  the  Department  of  Physical  Chemistry  of  the  University,  he 
will  emphasize  the  chemical  phases  of  the  ceramic  industry,  while  other 
phases  will  be  represented  by  several  new  appointees  who  come  from  active 
practice  In  the  clay  industries. 

The  curriculum  in  ceramic  engineering  is  designed  to  give  systematic 
Instruction  in  the  art  and  technology  of  the  manufacture  of  clay  products, 
cements,  glass  and  enamels  for  cast  iron  and  steel.  To  meet  the  peculiar 
problems  of  these  industries  men  are  required  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
chemistry  and  physics  of  ceramic  materials  and  in  the  engineering  features 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Based  up  a  thorough  groundwork  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  courses  are  given  dealing  with  the  properties  of  ceramic 
materials,  the  winning  and  preparation  of  clays,  the  compounding  and  t&bri- 
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cation  of  ceramic  bodies,  the  composition  and  application  of  glazes  and 
enamels,  the  drying  and  burning  of  clay  wares,  the  design  and  construction 
of  ceramic  plants  and  equipment  as  well  as  the  composition,  properties  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  glass  and  cements. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  four-year  curriculum  a  two  weeks'  Industrial 
course  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  men  actively  engaged  in  ceramic  worlL 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  cover  briefiy  in  an  elementary  and  practical 
manner  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  production  of  clay  wares. 
The  instruction  is  free  and  the  course  is  open  to  all  persons  engaged  in 
f^tory  work  such  as  plant  managers,  superintendents,  foremen  and  burners. 
The  widespread  interest  in  such  an  undertaking  is  evidenced  by  requests  for 
places  in  the  course  from  men  all  over  the  country  as  weU  as  from  oar  own 
State. 

The  department  cooperates  with  the  industries  of  the  State  nnd  en^»^*^ 
in  numerous  investigations  of  interest  and  value  to  the  clay  worker.  The 
following  reports  and  bulletins  covering  the  work  of  some  of  these  studies 
have  been  Issued: 

No.  2,  part  1. — ^Fritted  glazes,  by  R.  C.  Purdy  and  H.  B.  Fox. 

No.  2,  part  2. — Crystalline  glazes,  by  R.  C.  Purdy  and  J.  F.  KrehbieL 

No.  3. — ^Pyro-chemical  and  physical  behavior  of  clays,  by  R.  C.  Purdy 
and  J.  K.  Moore. 

No.  4. — Efflorescence  of  brick,  by  J.  C.  Jones,  A.  B. 

Na  6. — Effect  of  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  on  brick  burned  to 
different  degrees  of  hardness,  by  J.  C.  Jones,  B.  8. 

No.  7. — ^The  infiuence  of  fluxes  and  nonfluxes  upon  the  clays  In  porosity 
and  specific  gravity  of  some  clays,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  J.  K.  Moore. 

No.  8. — ^A  study  of  the  heat  distribution  in  four  industrial  kilns,  by  A. 
y.  Bleininger. 

No.  9. — ^A  cheap  enamel  for  stoneware,  by  R.  T.  Stull;  the  viscosity  of 
clay  slips,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger;  note  on  some  fusion  curves,  by  A.  V. 
Bleininger. 

No.  10. — A  method  making  possible  the  utilization  of  an  Illinois  Joint 
clay,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  F.  E.  Layman;  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
amount  of  heat  utilized  from  a  down-draft  kiln  by  the  waste  heat  drying 
system,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger. 

No.  11,  Part  2. — ^A  cheap  enamel  for  stoneware,  by  R.  T.  Stull. 

No.  12. — Notes  on  the  manufacture  of  enamel  brick  with  some  investi- 
gations on  enamel  brick  slips,  by  R.  T.  Stull. 

No.  13. — ^A  study  of  the  vitrification  range  and  dielectric  behavior  of 
some  porcelains,  by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  R.  T.  Stull. 

No.  14. — Opalescence  and  the  function  of  boric  acid  in  the  glaze,  by  R. 
T.  Stull  and  B.  S.  Radcliffe. 

No.  15. — Some  chemical  and  physical  changes  in  clays  due  to  the 
Infiuence  of  heat,  by  J.  M.  Knote. 

No.  16. — Ck>balt  colors  other  than  blue,  by  R  T.  Stull  and  G.  H.  Baldwin; 
Infiuences  of  variable  silica  and  alumina  on  porcelain  glazes  of  constant  RO, 
by  R.  T.  Stull;  investigations  on  the  dielectric  strength  of  some  porcelains, 
by  B.  S.  Radcliffe. 

No.  17. — The  effect  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  clay  In  the  plastic  stage, 
by  A.  V.  Bleininger  and  C.  E.  Fulton;  note  on  the  dissociation  of  calcium 
hydrate,  by  R.  K.  Hursh;  note  on  the  relation  betw'een  pre-heating  tempera- 
ture and  volume  shrinkage,  by  R.  K.  Hursh. 

No.  18: — A  thermal  study  of  boric  acid-silica  mixtures,  by  A.  V.  Blein- 
inger and  Paul  Teetor;  the  replacement  of  tin  oxide  by  antimony  oxide  in 
enamels  for  cast  iron,  by  R.  E.  Brown. 

No.  19. — Investigation  on  iron  ore  cements,  by  Arthur  E.  Williams. 

No.  20. — Designs  of  seven  test  kilns,  by  R.  T.  Stull  and  R.  K.  Hursh. 

No.  21. — Deformation  temperatures  of  .some  porcelain  glazes,  by  R.  T. 
Stull  and  W.  L.  Howat;  a  type  of  crystalline  glaze  at  cone  3,  by  C.  C.  Rand 
and  H.  G.  Schurecht 

No.  22. — The  infiuence  of  chlorides  of  calcium  and  iron  when  precipitated 
In  a  porcelain  body;  some  cobalt-uranium  colors,  by  B.  S.  Radcliffe. 
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Na  23. — ^Notes  on  the  development  of  the  ruby  color  in  glass,  by  A.  B. 
Williams. 

The  Department  of  Ciyil  Engineering  is  now  completing  its  first  full 
year  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  F.  H.  Newell,  who  came  to  the 
Uniyersity  on  May  1,  1915,  as  the  successor  of  Professor  I.  O.  Baker,  who 
had  been  head  of  the  department  for  41  years,  but  who  remains  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  department.  Professor  Newell  w^s  formerly  director  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  naturally  brings  into  the  department 
a  valuable  fund  of  personal  experience  from  such  a  connection,  especially  in 
planning  construction  and  maintenance  of  irrigation,  drainage  and  hydro- 
electric works.  He  has  shown  great  interest  and  activity  in  stimulating 
members  of  his  staff,  and  in  coordinating  and  extending  the  work  of  the 
department,  and  has  sought  to  cultivate  an  understanding  on  the  part  of 
various  communities  of  the  purposes  underlying  the  work  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. He  has  served  under  an  appointment  from  the  Governor  as  a  member 
fo  the  State  Board  of  Bxaminers  of  Structural  Bngineers. 

The  department  this  year  suffers  loss  in  the  departure  of  Professor  A. 
B.  McDaniel,  who  goes  to  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the  Department  of 
Civil  Bngineering  of  Union  College. 

The  f^lllties  of  the  department  have  materially  increased  during  the 
year.  By  the  removal  of  partitions  on  the  floor  of  the  Engineering  Building, 
a  large  room  approximately  sixty  feet  square  has  been  secured  for  a  depart- 
mental library,  which  Is  intended  not  only  for  advanced  students  but  also 
undergraduates  in  all  departments  of  the  College  of  E3nglneering.  The 
library  has  been  designated,  therefore,  as  the  general  engineering  library 
and  reading  room. 

The  completion  of  the  department's  road  materials  laboratory  has  been 
allowed  to  expand  into  the  quarters  recently  vacated  by  the  Department  of 
Ceramic  Bngineering,  with  the  result  that  excellent  facilities  will  soon  be 
obtained  for  the  routine  practice  of  students  and  for  researches  involving 
various  materials  used  in  road  construction. 

The  Department  of  Civil  ESngineerlng  was  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  short  course  in  highway  engineering  January  10-21,  1916,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  100,  in  which  the  morning  hours  were  devoted  to 
sessions  of  class  work,  and  the  afternoon  to  short  addressee.  (Course  not 
Slven  in  1915  because  of  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease.)  The  department  was 
responsible  also  for  a  drainage  conference  held  in  March,  1916,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  50  persons  outside  of  the  vicinity  of  the  college.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  discuss  present  drainage  conditions  and 
the  advisability  of  a  short  course  on  drainage — the  subject  being  considered 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  engineering  but  also  from  agricultural  and 
legal  aspects. 

Both  of  these  undertakings  were  highly  successful  from  the  standpoint 
of  attendance  and  character  of  work  done.  A  fine  spirit  was  shown  by 
those  attending,  and  resolutions  complimentary  to  the  University  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Men  in  the  department  have  been  encouraged  to  take  up  original  Inves- 
tigations sucJi  as  may  appeal  to  them.  The  most  notable  of  the  researches 
have  been  those  of  Professor  A.  B.  McDaniel  on  Infiuence  of  temperature  on 
concrete;  Professor  W.  M.  Wilson  on  framed  structures;  Mr.  N.  B.  Carver 
on  riveted  connections,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Wiley  on  monolithic  pavements. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering,  under  the  general  direction 
of  Professor  E.  B.  Paine  as  acting  head,  has  done  much  to  maintain  its  tra- 
ditions for  good  work.  While  the  number  of  students  enrolled  shows  a  loss 
of  10  per  cext  as  compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  electrical  engineering  is  one  of  the  large  departments  of  the 
college.  There  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year  257  undergraduate 
and  11  graduate  students,  an  Increase  of  20  over  the  previous  year.  Pro- 
fessor Paine  calls  special  attention  to  the  success  of  an  experiment  Informally 
worked  out  in  the  department.  Involving  the  use  of  the  honor  system  in 
conducting  examinations  and  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  thereby.  How*- 
ever,  he  does  not  yet  consider  it  advisable  to  extend  the  system  to  students 
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in  courses  open  to  students  from  other  departments.  The  department  also 
has  B.  system  of  consultation  whereby  students  are  brought  Into  personal 
contact  with  their  professors  and  instructors. 

T.  D.  Yensen  with  the  assistance  of  W.  A.  Gatward  and  H.  R.  Fritz  has 
continued  investigations  ot  the  properties  of  iron  alloys  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  department  for  several  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1915» 
results  were  published  showing  iron  with  magnetic  permeability  far  sur- 
passing in  magnitude  the  permeability  of  any  iron  previously  known.  On 
account  of-  this  notew'orthy  achievement  Mr.  Yensen  was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  research  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineering,  with  & 
considerable  increase  in  salary.  Results  of  this  investigation  published  m 
the  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station  and  presented  in  papers  before 
national  engineering  socities  have  attracted  world-wide  attention. 

The  discoveries  concerning  the  magnetic  properties  of  electrolytic  iron 
melted  in  a  vacuum  electric  furnace  constitute  the  most  important  addition 
to  scientific  knowledge  made  by  the  Department  of  Electric  Engineering. 
This  achievement  was  made  possible  by  the  unusual  experimental  ability  of 
Professor  Yensen  and  the  favorable  conditions  under  which  he  worked, 
since  the  department  gave  him  all  necessary  assistance,  and  apparatus,  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  without  distraction. 

Professor  E.  E.  Brooks  has  recently  developed  a  new*  type  of  illum- 
inometer  which  has  been  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Illuminating 
Engineers  and  received  favorable  comment.    The  principle  used  is  new. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Moore  has  continued  the  development  of  an  electrical  trans- 
mission dynamometer  by  which  mechanical  power  may  be  determined  with 
great  accuracy — the  amount  of  power  being  indicated  by  a  sensitive  electrical 
Instrument. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  has  made  excellent  progress  with  his  work  on  the 
corona  of  continuous  potentials.  This  experimental  work  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  basement  of  the  physics  laboratory  wliere  the  high  voltage  direct 
current  apparatus  of  the  Department  of  Electric  Engineering  is  located. 
The  work  has  been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  Kunz  of  the 
Department  of  Physics. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Breese,  a  graduate  student  who  has  assisted  Mr.  Davis  in 
this  experiment,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  one  of  the  phenomena 
in  a  new  type  of  rectifier,  which  has  never  been  mentioned  by  other  exper- 
imenters and  which  is  of  great  scientific  interest  and  may  prove  capable  of 
important  application. 

A  series  of  minor  investigations  have  been  undertaken  by  various 
graduate  students  which  show*  much  promise. 

The  Department  of  General  Engineering  Drawing  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  H.  W.  Miller  continued  to  do  its  elementary  work  with  freshmen 
in  an  effective  way.  The  department  possesses  a  first-class  equipment  and 
is  well  organized.  A  new  Colts  armory  Job  press  has  been  installed  during 
the  first  part  of  the  biennium  and  300,000  Impressions  were  made  during 
the  first  year.  A  new  set  of  zinc  etchings  has  been  added  to  the  stock  of 
plates.  The  department  has  an  unusually  complete  set  of  descriptive 
geometry  plates. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

On  September  1,  1915,  Professor  C.  R.  Richards  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  duties  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  having: 
served  as  acting  Dean  of  College  of  Engineering  from  July  1,  1913,  during 
the  absence  of  Dean  Goss  investigating  the  smoke  abatement  problem  in 
Chicago. 

Four  new  courses  of  study  have  been  given  during  the  past  year: 

1.  Power  transmission.  3.  Engineering  design. 

2.  Principles  of  management.  4.  Power  laboratory. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  planning  an  ex- 
tensive improvement  in  the  laboratory — w'ork  upon  which  is  already  under 
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way.  The  old  laboratory,  the  lines  of  which  wer^  determined  nearly  two 
decades  ago  and  the  arrangement  of  which  has  gradually  grown  into  a  com- 
plex collection  of  pipes  and  machines,  is  soon  to  give  way  to  an  establish- 
ment  which  can  be  operated  efficiently  and  which  will  be  of  service  both 
for  instruction  and  research.  The  reconstruction  involves  the  excavating 
of  a  greater  part  of  the  existing  laboratory  to  a  depth  of  something  over  3 
feet  below  its  present  floor  level,  and  the  building  up  of  a  heavy  reinforced 
mezzanine  floor  at  such  a  level  as  to  give  a  clear  basement  height  of  between 
8  and  9  feet  The  changes  proposed  will  permit  the  resetting  of  all  the 
present  equipment  of  the  department  and  its  arrangement  in  a  more  logical 
and  systematic  grouping.  The  improvement  is  to  extend  over  the  existing 
laboratory  and  also  into  the  north  bay  of  the  building,  which  has  recently 
been  vacated  by  the  Department  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics  and 
by  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering;  all  with  the  result  that  the  floor 
space  available  for  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  will  be  increased 
50  per  cent.  The  basement  in  the  new  laboratory  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion ^or  auxiliary  equipment,  such  as  condensers  and  meters,  for  flumes  and 
other  devices  for  the  measurement  and  storage  of  water,  for  the  brine  tank 
of  the  refrigerating  plant,  and  for  a  room  of  constant  temperature. 

The  gifts  to  the  department  during  the  past  biennium  include  a  direct 
connecting  steam  engine  and  generator  by  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany of  Chicago,  a  heavy  steel  drum  to  be  used  for  exjierimental  purposes 
by  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  of  Bayonee,  N.  J.,  and  a  valuable 
and  complete  exhibit  of  valves,  piping,  and  accessories  by  the  Crane  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Other  additions  to  the  equipment  have  been: 

1.  A  Webster  air  washer.  7.  A  Wilmarth  and  Marmon  twist 

2.  A  Peerless  6-cylinder  automobile  ^r^W  grinder. 

engine.  ^*  ^  Barnes  high  production  drill 

3.  A  10-foot  gas  meter  prover.  ^    .  ^^®®®i  *  «,  vt 
..           ^        M  M       li.xii.            9-  A.  Hendey  centering  machine. 

4.  A   number  of  important  instxu-      ^^  ^  q^^j^  ^  Eberhardt  IB''  shaper. 

ments   for   use   in   connecUon  j^   ^  ^^^j,  tesUng  machine 

with  investigaUons  in  heaUng  jg*  A  Besly  disk  grinder 

and  ventilaUon,  as  hy^ometers  ^^'  ^  j^.  LeBlond  high  production 

and  an  apparatus  for  determin-  lathe 

ing  the   percentage  of  carbon  ^4   jg^  noreepower  Sprague  electric 

dioxide  in  the  air.  dynamometer. 

5.  An  automatic  bandnsaw  flling  ma-  15.  a  pair  of  stroke  meters. 

chine.  16.  Electrical       measuring      instru- 

6.  A   Gardner   universal   sand   ma-  ments. 

chine.  17.  A  large  wooden  milling  machine. 

Experiments  and  researches  of  the  department  was  represented  by  the 
work  of  Professor  G.  A.  Goodenough  on  "Thermal  Properties  of  Steam;"  A. 
P.  Kratz,  "A  Study  of  Boiler  Losses;"  L.  A.  Wilson,  "Investigations  of  Air 
Steam  Mixtures;"  L.  C.  Lichty's  "Investigations  of  Heat  Transmission 
Through  Various  Building  Materials;"  and  W.  P.  Luken's  "Preliminary 
Investigation  of  Twist  Drills.' 
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MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  facilities  of  this  department  have  been  increased  by  additions  to  its 
cabinet  collections  and  the  museum  during  the  past  bienniuuL  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  International  Textbook  Company,  Scranton,  Pa.,  when  the 
"Colliery  Engineer"  was  sold,  the  entire  collection  of  drawings,  blueprints, 
and  photographs  which  had  been  accumulated  by  that  publication  for  the 
past  20  years  was  donated  to  the  department.  The  collection  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  any  mining  school  in  the  United  States. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  secure  a  duplicate  set  of  South  Ameri- 
can ores  gathered  by  Professor  Miller  of  Lehigh  University  on  an  extended 
trip  through  South  America.    The  collection  will  be  displayed  in  the  corri- 
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dor  of  the  Transportation  Building.  The  Transvaal  Chamber  of  ^Mines  of 
South  Africa  has  donaied  a  yaluable  collection  of  photographs  and  two 
stereoscopes  that  formed  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Chamber  of  liines  at  the 
San  Francisco  Bxposition.  A  number  of  models  of  coal  mining  methods 
haye  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  now  fairly  represent  this  branch 
of  mining. 

A  mine  car  and  automatic  mine  door  have  also  been  given  to  the  Uni* 
versity.  The  books  in  the  library  have  been  catalogued  and  thereto  the  use- 
fulness of  the  library  greatly  increased  during  the  past  year.  The  chief 
additions  to  jthe  mining  laboratory  have  been: 

1.  Campbell  bumping  table  for  washing  coal,  contributed  by  Heyl  and 
Patterson  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2.  A  Goodman  shortwall  coal  cutter  loaned  by  the  Goodman  Manuftotur- 
ing  Company  of  Chicago. 

3.  Diester  slime  table. 

4.  Huff  electrostatic  concentrating  machine. 

5.  Additional  sampling  and  grinding  equipment 

6.  Magnetic  separator. 

7.  A  small  oil  flotation  unit 

8.  Laboratory  air  Jig. 

9.  Additional  slate  pickers. 

These  additions  to  the  preexisting  equipment  have  served  to  crowd  the 
laboratory  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  extensions  to  the  laboratory  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  permit  the  installation  of  equipment  illustrating  the 
mechanical  side  of  mining,  as  well  as  of  mine  ventilation. 

Researchers  of  the  department  have  centered  about  the  work  of:  (1) 
Professor  E.  A.  Holbrook  in  the  Preparation  of  Illinois  Coal,  and  (2)  Mr. 
A.  C.  Callen  in  Mine  Haulage. 

Work  in  metallurgical  engineering— a  department  of  study  which  should 
be  developed  much  more  strongly  at  the  University  in  view  of  the  f^t  that 
Chicago  is  the  metallurgical  center  of  the  Middle  West — ^has  been  offered 
thus  far  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  Coal  Mining  Investigations  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

The  work  of  the  Miners  and  Mechanics  Institutes  was  discontinued  July 
1,  1915,  because  of  the  veto  of  this  item  by  the  Governor  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  although  at  the  time  of  discontinuance  of  the  institutes  18  night  schools 
had  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  1,000  students  enrolled  in  the  short 
course  of  6  weeks  which  was  conducted  at  the  University  from  June  1,  to 
July  16,  1914. 

The  publications  for  the  biennium  are  as  follows: 

Bulletin  5.  Chemical  Study  of  Illinois  Coals. — By  S.  W.  Parr,  1916.  Con- 
tains description  of  a  study  of  different  methods  of  field  sampling  and 
describes  in  detail  methods  of  determining  coal  ash  in  the  presence  of  dis- 
turbing factors,  such  as  calcium  carbonate  and  sulphate.  Moisture  determina- 
tions are  discussed,  and  a  complete  table  of  average  analyses  by  mines  and 
by  counties  is  included.  87  pages,  1  plate,  10  figures.  Mailing  w'eight  1 
pound. 

Bulletin  10,  Coal  Resources  of  District  I  (LongwaH), — ^By  G.  H.  Cady, 
1915.  Discusses  carefully  the  coal-bearing  formations,  the  dip  and  extent 
of  the  coal  beds,  and  the  amount  and  location  of  the  coal  as  yet  unmined  in 
Grundy  and  Putnam  and  parts  of  Bureau,  Kankakee,  LaSalle,  Livingston, 
Marshall  and  Will  counties.  149  pages,  9  plates,  27  figures,  24  tables. 
Gratuitous  edition  exhausted.    Price  25  cents. 

Bulletin  It.  Coal  Resources  of  District  VTI, — By  Fred  H.  Kay,  1915. 
Discusses  carefully  the  coal-bearing  formations,  the  dip  and  extent  of  the 
coal  beds,  and  the  amount  and  location  of  the  coal  as  yet  unmined  in  Bond, 
Clinton,  Christian,  Fayette,  Macoupin,  Madison,  Marion,  Perry,  St  Clair, 
Shelby,  Washington  and  parts  of  Randolph  and  Sangamon  counties.  231 
pages,  4  plates,  47  figures,  18  tables.  Gratuitous  edition  exhausted.  Price 
35  cents. 
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Bulletin  H.  Coal  Resources  of  District  VJII  (Danville)  .Sy  Fred  H. 
Kay  and  K.  D.  White,  1915.  Discusses  the  coal-bearing  formations,  the  dip 
and  extent  of  the  coal  beds,  and  the  amount  and  location  of  the  coal  as  yet 
onmined  in  Vermilion  and  Edgar  counties.  68  pages,  7  plates,  10  figures. 
Postage  4  cents. 

Bulletin  16.  Coal  Resources  of  District  T/.— By  O.  H.  Cady,  1916.  Dis- 
cusses the  coal-bearing  formations,  the  dip  and  extent  of  the  coal  beds,  and 
the  amount  and  location  of  the  coal  as  yet  unmined  in  Williamson,  Franklin 
and  Jefferson  counties.  94  pages,  7  plates,  25  figures.  Mailing  weight  2 
pounds. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
AND  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  MECHANICS. 

The  design  of  this  department  is  to  train  for  the  varied  duties  of  the 
engineer  employed  on  the  design  and  construction  of  public  works  and 
public  utilities,  as  well  as  general  engineering  work.  The  actlyltles  of  the 
department,  which  have  been  going  on  for  several  years,  have  been  continued 
uninterruptedly.  The  enrollment  for  1914-15  was  1,287,  and  for  1915-16, 
1,297. 

The  work  of  research  fellowli  and  graduate  scholars  has  resulted  in 
contributions  of  value  concerning  the  behavior  of  certain  forms  of  reinforce- 
ment in  concrete.  H.  M.  Westergard,  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  engineering  in  1916  has  pursued  an  interesting  investigation 
on  biaxial  loading  of  slabs,  based  on  mathematcal  analysis  and  experimental 
data;  A.  J.  A.  Anderson  on  the  eftect  of  length  on  strength  of  hooped  con- 
crete columns;  J.  O.  Draffln  on  the  effect  of  applying  a  bending  moment  to 
a  loaded  column  by  means  of  an  eccentric  load;  Dr.  A.  J.  Becker  on  the 
strength  and  stiffness  of  steel  under  biaxial  loading.  Professor  W.  A.  Slater 
on  gjrpeum  roofing  tile  and  on  pyrobar  partition  tile;  Professor  H.  F.  Moore 
on  web  stresses  in  I-beams.  Some  of  these  researches  have  been  incorporated 
into  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station. 

An  important  addition  to  the  equipment  is  a  new  300,000-pound  testing 
machine  which  the  department  has  needed  very  much  for  several  years;  a 
sceleroscope  and  a  few  strain  gages  have  also  been  secured. 

Professor  A.  M.  Talbot  who  is  head  of  the  department  is  connected  with 
several  organizations  of  national  importance,'  such  as  the  joint  committee  on 
stresses  in  railroad  tracks  of  the  American  society  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  which  is  carrying  on  some 
very  significant  researches.  In  1914  Professor  Talbot  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1916 
by  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering  by  the  University  of  Michigan — ^the 
latter  being  an  unusual  compliment  since  the  University  of  Michigan  rarely 
confers  this  degree,  and  this  the  first  instance  of  its  conference  upon  a  non- 
alumnus  of  the  institution. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

There  are  two  lines  which  the  department  has  organized  and  added  to 
its  fadliUes: 

1.  High  tension  electrical  experiments,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kunz. 

2.  Work  in  sound  (particularly  architectural  acoustics),  under  Professor 
Watson. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Carman  has  completed  an  extension  of  a  former  investigation 
concerning  the  resistance  of  tubes  to  external  pressure,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  generously  recognized  in  this  and  other  countries.  Dr.  C. 
T.  Knipp  has  continued  Investigations  in  discharge  of  electricity  in  gases, 
end  Dr.  E.  H.  Williams  in  problems  in  magnetism.  Dr.  Kunz  has  also 
collaborated  with  others  in  conducting  several  important  undertakings, 
especially  with  Professor  Stebbins  for  whom  he  has  developed  photoelectric 
cells  of  unusual  sensitiveness,  wliich  afford  the  most  accurate  means  to  date 
for  measuring  the  light  of  stars. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  RAILWAY  ENGINEERING. 

A  cooperative  inyestlgation  has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels,  which  will  probably 
continue  for  several  years.  It  also  has  perfected  arrangements  by  which 
it  is  to  undertake  cooperatively  an  extended  investigation  concerning  the 
relative  value  of  Illinois  coal  when  used  in  locomotive  service.  The  coop- 
erative agency  in  this  work  is  the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association. 
The  details  of  these  cooperative  arrangements  have  already  been  reported 
and  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association  is  furnishing  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Balti- 
more ft  Ohio  Railroad  on  behalf  of  the  association  has  agreed  to  furnish 
for  this  work  a  Mikado  type  stoker-fired  superheater  locomotive.  It  is 
expected  that  the  tests  will  be  started  the  close  of  the  summer.  The  depart- 
ment has  made  progress  in  its  study  of  the  relative  value  under  service 
conditions  of  the  various  types  of  friction  draft  gears,  and  a  laboratory 
investigation  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  stresses  developed  in  the 
frames  of  locomotives  under  service  conditions. 

Among  the  gifts  received  by  the  department  during  the  year  have  been 
a  locomotive,  No.  431,  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  weighing  with  its 
tender  20,600  pounds,  and  sent  to  the  University  after  thorough  general 
repairs  (of  the  '4-6-0  type),  and  contributions  to  the  departments  collection 
of  photographs  and  museum  materials. 

The  appointment  by  the  board  of  trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  president,  of  an  advisory  board  of  the  College  of  Engineering  for  the 
railway  industries  of  Illinois  lays  a  foundation  ui)on  which  to  extend  the 
cooperative  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Railway  E]ngineering. 
This  board,  as  originally  appointed,  consisted  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Markham,  pres- 
ident of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad;  Mr.  W.  A.  Gardner,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway;  Mr.  Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad;  Mr.  W.  G.  Blerd,  president  of  the 
Chicago  ft  Alton  Railroad,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Storey,  vice  president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

FRESHMAN  CON'VOCATIONS. 

Freshman  convocations  have  been  held  throughout  the  biennium  each 
Wednesday  morning  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  middle  of 
May,  at  which  heads  of  departments  of  the  college  have  discussed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  to  which  activities  of  their  departments  naturally 
lead.  A  motion  picture  machine  procured  early  in  the  biennium  has  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  these  convocations.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whereby 
the  University  will  receive  all  of  the  lantern  slides  and  motion  picture  films 
accumulated  by  this  bureau  to  illustrate  a  great  variety  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses, and  we  have  been  asked  to  act  as  the  distributing  agent  in  this 
territory  for  such  material. 

PUBLICATIONS,  1914-16. 

75.  CJooDENouGH,  G.  A.  Thermal  properties  of  steam.  1914.  69  pp. 
illus.,  tables.    35  cents.     [A14-2402.] 

76.  Parr,  S.  W.,  and  Hadley,  H.  F..  The  analysis  of  coal  with  phenol 
as  a  solvent.    1914.    49  pp.  illus.,  tables.    25  cents.     [A15'295.] 

77.  Yensen,  T.  D.  The  eftect  of  boron  upon  the  magnetic  and  other 
properties  of  electrolytic  iron  melted  in  vacuo.  1915.  23  pp.  illus.,  tables, 
diagrs.     10  cents.     [A-15-805.] 

78.  Kratz.  A.  P.  A  study  of  boiler  losses.  1915.  73  pp.  illus.,  tables. 
35  cents.     [A15-1556.] 

79.  Parr,  S.  W.,  and  01  in,  H.  L.  The  coking  of  coal  at  low  temperatures, 
with  special  reference  to  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  products. 
1915.    39  pp.  pis.,  tables.    25  cents.     [A15-2437.] 
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80.  WII.BON,  W.  M.,  and  Manet,  C.  A.  Wind  stresses  in  the  steel  frames 
of  office  buildings.    1915.    88  pp.  tables,  diagrs.    50  cents.    [A15-2176.] 

81.  McDaniel,  a.  B.  Influence  of  temperature  on  the  strength  of  con- 
crete.   1916.    24  pp.  tables,  diagrs.    15.    cents.     [A15-2436.] 

82.  Schmidt,  E.  C,  Snodorass,  J.  M.,  and  Keller,  R.  B.  Laboratory  tests 
of  a  consolidation  locomotive.  129  pp.  pis.,  diagrs.,  tables.  65  cents. 
[A15-2754.] 

83.  Ybnsbn,  Tbtgvb  D.  Magnetic  and  other  properties  of  iron-silicon 
alloys  melted  in  vacuo.  1916.  67  pp.  illus.,  diagrs.,  tables.  35  cents. 
[A16-267.] 

84.  Talbot,  Abthub  N.,  and  Slater,  Willis  A.  Tests  of  reinforced  con- 
crete flat  slab  structures.    1916.    128  pp.  illus.,  diagrs.,  tables.    65  cents. 

85.  Becker,  Albert  J.  Strength  and  stiffness  of  steel  under  biaxial 
loading.    1916.    65  pp.  illus.,  diagrs.    35  cents. 

86.  Moore,  H.  F.,  and  Wilson,  W.  M.  The  strength  of  I-beams  and 
girders.     (In  press.) 

87.  Watson,  P.  R.,  and  White,  J.  M.  Correction  of  echoes  in  the 
Auditorium,  University  of  Illinois.     (In  press.) 

88.  HoLBRooK,  E.  A.  Dry  preparation  of  bituminous  coal  at  Illinois 
mines.     (In  press.) 

89.  Nebel,  M.  L.    Speciflc  gravity  studies  in  Illinois  coals.     (In  press.) 

90.  Buck,  A.  M.  Some  graphical  solutions  of  electric  railway  problems. 
(In  press.) 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  attendance  of  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  which  had 
persistently  decreased  1910-13  has  shown  an  increase  during  each  year  of 
the  past  biennium,  although  the  addition  in  1915-16  of  a  new  group  of  65 
students  in  the  Department  of  Ceramic  Engineering  which  was  added  to 
the  college  indicates  an  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  students  over  the 
previous  year.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  future  will  be  with 
reference  to  attendance.  However,  it  would  seem  that  the  point  of  minimum 
attendance  has  been  reached.  It  looks  as  if  the  broadening  of  general 
university  work  is  attracting  students  to  other  fields.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  new  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration. 


Year. 


Total. 


1004-^. 
IMS-d. 
190«-7. 
1907-8. 
1908-0. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


782 

4 

863 

10 

955 

8 

1,092 

5 

1,180 

5 

1,245 

5 

1,297 

6 

1,274 
1,288 

2 

1,159 

1 

1,200 

2 

1,187 

4 

1,211 

4 

786 
863 
963 
1,097 
1,185 
1,250 
1,303 
1,274 
1,290 
1,160 
1,202 
1,191 
1,215 


THE  GEADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Evidences  of  prosperity  in  the  graduate  school  are  found  not  only  in  the 
larger  enrollment  and  greater  pressure  on  laboratories  and  libraries,  but 
also  in  the  increased  activity  in  research  and  publication. 

The  standard  of  graduate  work  has  been  raised  by  the  elimination  of 
certain  undergraduate  courses  which  might  be  counted  for  credit  in  the 
graduate  school.  The  faculty  of  the  graduate  school  will  probably  make 
further  restrictions  in  the  near  future,  and  undertake  particularly  to 
strengthen  the  graduate  work  in  the  summer  session. 
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While  research  has  been  encouraged  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  Instruction,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  research  within  reason- 
able bounds  since  not  every  member  of  the  staff  is  able  to  carry  on  research 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Serious  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  rating  colleges 
for  acceptance  of  their  graduates  for  admission  to  the  graduate  schooL 

During  the  past  winter  a  highly  successful  conference  of  the  presidents 
of  Illinois  colleges  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  com- 
mon interest 

Courses  in  the  University  in  the  departments  of  animal  husbandry^ 
zoology,  agronomy,  etc.,  which  deal  with  genetics  have  been  assembled  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  representing  these  various  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  correlating  the  work  in  this  subject 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  to  offer  certain  graduate  courses  in 
medical  sciences  at  the  College  of  Medicine  in  Chicago  which  will  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine. For  admission  to  this  work  a  person  must  have  received  his  bachelor's 
degree,  spent  one  year  in  residence,  and  prepared  a  thesis,  after  which  he^ 
will  be  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  biennium 
under  the  auspices  of  the  graduate  school: 

1.  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  edited  by  Professor 
Julius  Goebel,  v.  14  and  15,  which  is  representative  of  the  best  scholarship 
of  the  country — ^members  of  sixteen  college  and  university  faculties  having: 
contributed  articles  to  the  Journal  during  the  past  year,  and  representatives 
of  nineteen  institutes  having  contributed  book  reviews. 

2.  TheUniversity  Studies  which  are  now  issued  in  three  forms: 

(a)  Social  Science  Series: 

VOLUME  in. 

4.  Reed,  S.  M.  Church  and  state  in  Massachusetts,  1691-1740.  1914. 
208  pp. 

VOLUME  IV. 

1.  Thompson,  C.  M.    The  Illinois  whigs  before  1846.    1916.    166  p. 

2.  Oldfather,  W.  A.,  and  Canter,  H.  W.  The  defeat  of  Varus  and  the 
German  frontier  policy  of  August    1915.    118  p. 

3-4.  Brownson,  H.  G.  History  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  1870. 
^915.     182  p. 

VOLUME  V. 

1.-  Wright,  P.  Q.  The  enforcement  of  international  law  through  municipal 
law  in  the  United  States.    1916.    264  p. 

2.  Morehouse,  F.  M.    The  life  of  Jesse  W.  Fell.    1916.    129  p. 

(b)  Biological  Monographs: 

VOLUME  I. 

1-2.  La  Rue,  G.  R.  A  revision  of  the  cestode  family  proteocephalidae. 
1914.     350  p.,  illus. 

3.  Douthitt,  H.  Studies  on  the  cestode  family  anc^locephalldae.  1916. 
96  p.,  illus. 

4.  Cort,  W.  W.  Larval  trematodes  from  North  American  fresh-water 
snails.    1915.    86  p.,  illus. 

VOLUME  n. 

1.  Fracker,  S.  B.  The  classification  of  lepidopterous  larvae.  1915.  169 
p.,  pis. 

2.  Gutberlet,  J.  E.  On  the  osteology  of  gome  of  the  loricati.  1916.  40 
p.,  pis. 

8.  Watson,  M.  K    Studies  in  gregarines.    1916.    268  p.,  pis. 

(c)  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature: 
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Y0LT7HS  I. 

1-2.  Flom,  G.  T.     The  phonology  of  the  dialect  of  Aurland,  Norway. 

1915.  92  p. 

3-4.  Good,  J.  W.  Studies  in  the  Milton  tradition.    1915.    310  p. 

YOLtJME  n. 

1.  Rinaker,  Clarissa.    Thomas  Warton,  a  biographical  and  critical  study. 

1916.  241  p. 

2.  Loomis,  R.  S.  Illustrations  from  mediaeval  romance  on  tiles  from 
Chertsey  Abbey.    1916.    96  p.,  pis. 

The  University  Studies  have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  efforts  of 
the  University  before  the  educational  public. 

3.  Special  publications,  such  as 

(a)  The  speculum  regale,  by  Professor  G.  T.  Plom. 

(b)  A  monograph  on  the  phoradendron,  by  Professor  W.  Trelease. 

The  University  has  felt  Justified  in  assisting  in  their  publication,  in 
view  of  their  scientific  value. 

ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  for  each  year  of  the  past  biennium  excluding  the  summer 
session  has  been  415  and  486  respectively.  There  has  been  a  net  gain  of  56 
regular  students  during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  students  who  are  not 
holders  of  any  appointment  has  grown  steadily  in  size,  which  is  very  good 
evidence  of  the  healthy  growth  of  graduate  work. 

Last  year  three  more  than  half  of  the  total  enrollment  came  from 
niinois.  This  year  two  less  than  half  are  from  Illinois.  Last  year  Indiaps 
furnished  the  largest  number  of  students,  next  to  Illinois,  whereas  New  York 
and  Ohio  both  lead  her  this  year  by  one  and  two  students  respectively. 
During  the  past  year  43  states  have  been  represented,  and  12  foreign 
countries;  the  previous  year  36  states  were  represented  and  12  foreign 
countries. 

The  number  of  women  enrolled  in  1914-15  was  82;  in  1915-16,  92. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  following  tables  will  summarize  the  growth  of  the  graduate  school 
from  the  beginning: 

TABLE  I. 


1907-08 

1908-09 

190»-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1015-16 

students  on  corps  of  in- 
struction  

78 
33 

M 

44 

68 
80 

40 
84 

88 
76 

84 

76 

116 
77 

40 
60 

128 
80 

40 
67 

142 
77 

33 
65 

160 
81 

•27 
65 

202 
85 

10 
109 

225 

Scholars  and  fellows 

On  leave  of  absence  (in- 
doding  professional  en- 
gineers)   

88 

84 

In^reddence  but  not 
holders  of  any  position . 

144 

Total  inrogolar  yearl 
Xn  ffiiniiner  sesson  .•••... 

211 

267 
8 

274 
8 

292 
54 

305 
50 

317 
55 

333 
79 

415 
108 

486 
106 

Deduct   duplicate   regis- 
trants of  sumTDer  s^fmon 

211 

275 

282 

346 
32 

355 
20 

372 
21 

412 
87 

523 
56 

594 

who  continued  during 

the  yeaTaa^i*^  .»»aa»»i^. 

51 

Net  total 

211 

275 

282 

314 

329 

351 

375 

467 

545 
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TABLE  n. 


Year. 


In 
residdnoo. 


Absent 

under 

leave. 


In 
absentia. 


Total. 


1906-7. 
1907-8. 
1908-9. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
19ia-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


79 
155 
235 
248 
274 
289 
318 
S48 
448 
514 

81 
56 
40 
34 
40 
40 

33 
27 
19 
29 

160 
211 
275 
282 
SI4 
329 
861 
375 
467 
543 


DEGREES  CONFERRED. 


Year. 

A.M. 

M.8. 

M.Arch. 

A.E. 

C.E. 

E.E. 

M.E. 

Ph.D. 

Total 

1903-4 

10 
10 
16 
23 
29 
60 
54 
53 
46 
54 
72 
69 
52 

1 

4 

9 

6 

9 

23 

30 

24 

39 

53 

40 

48 

53 

1 
1 

1 
4 
5 
2 

7* 

8 
4 
4 

2 

i* 

5 

i* 

3 

1 

5 

4 

12 

11 

20 

20 

22 

28 

38 

13 

1904r^ 

i* 

1 
2 
3 
1 
9 
4 
8 
3 
5 
4 
3 
10 

i' 

1 
3 
3 
5 
1 
5 
2 
3 
5 

21 

1906^ 

36 

1906-7 

36 

1907-8 

1 

2 

46 

1908-0 

106 

1909-10 

3 

109 

1910-11 

106 

1911-12 

113 

1912-13 

180 

1913-14 

2 
1 

144 

1914-15 

148 

1915-16 

150 

LIBRARY  SCHXX)L. 

The  Library  School  which  requires  a  college  degree  for  admission  offers 
a  two-year  curriculum:  the  Junior  year  covering  the  generally  accepted 
methods  and  practices  in  library  work;  the  senior  year  emphasizing  the 
historical  and  comparative  methods  of  treatment.  An  effort  is  made  to  give 
the  student  a  broad  outlook  and  a  scholarly,  technical,  and  administrative 
equipment  for  responsible  positions.  While  stress  is  laid  upon  simplicity 
and  economy,  methods  are  taught  to  enable  students  to  work  in  large 
libraries  where  bibliographic  exactness  is  required.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  public  library,  and  upon  the  importance 
of  cooperation  between  the  library  and  the  schools  and  other  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

In  order  that  practical  experience  in  library  work  may  be  obtained, 
each  student  in  the  senior  year  is  required  to  spend  one  month  in  an 
assigned  public  library,  working,  as  far  as  practicable,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  library. 

The  Library  School  also  undertakes  to  assist  undergraduates  in  direct- 
ing their  general  reading  and  affording  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

The  Library  School  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  its  graduates.  How- 
ever, in  the  period  1914  to  April,  1916,  158  of  its  graduates  and  former 
students  received  appointments  upon  its  recommendation  in  27  different 
states;  34  in  public  libraries,  73  in  college,  reference  and  special  libraries.  5 
in  Normal  school  libraries,  3  in  high  school  libraries,  4  in  library  commis- 
sions, 9  in  organizing,  20  teaching  in  library  schools  and  summer  schools. 
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and   10  in  miscellaneous  positions, 
r^resented  are  the  following: 

Arkansas,  1. 
California,  7. 
Colorado,  4. 

District  of  Columbia,  4. 
Illinois,  56. 
Indiana,  6. 
Iowa,  10. 
Kansas,  7. 
Kentucky,  1. 
Michigan,  4. 
Minnesota,  8. 
Mississippi,  2. 
Missouri,  2. 
Montana,  1. 

EhiroUment  in  Library  School: 


including  editorial  work.     The  states 

Nebraska,  2. 
New  York,  7. 
North  Dakota,  3. 
Ohio,  12. 
Oklahoma,  1. 
Oregon,  6. 
Pennsylvania,  1. 
Rhode  Island,  2. 
Texas,  5. 
Utah,  1. 
Washington,  1. 
Wyoming.  1. 
Wisconsin,  6. 


Yew. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1903-4 

4 

75 
41 
89 
48 
48 
86 
28 
40 
89 
84 
40 
45 
87 

79 

1904-5 

41 

1906-6 

1 

40 

1906-7 

48 

1907-8 

48 

1908-9 

86 

1909-10 

3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 

31 

1910-11 

41 

1911-12 

40 

1913-13 

86 

1913-14 

42 

1914-15 

48 

1915-16 

40 

COLLEGE  OP  LAW. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  of  Law  to  produce  a  bar  worthy  of  the  prob- 
lems and  complex  conditions  of  our  time.  In  the  words  of  Justice  Farmer, 
of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  "Better  men  are  urgently  needed  at  the  bar; 
better  Judges  and  better  laws  will  follow.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  work  of  the  court 
is  the  collaboration  of  Judges  and  lawyers,  and  the  better  the  lawyer  the 
better  the  court." 

The  program  of  legal  instruction  is  designed  to  occupy  three  full  years. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  is  prescribed;  the  work  of  the  second  and  third 
years  is  elective. 

The  aim  is  to  train  a  student  in  the  common  law  which  constitutes  the 
proper  foundation  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Illinois  or  any  state  of  the 
Union.  Throughout  the  entire  course,  students  are  required  to  consult 
frequently  Illinois  decisions  and  statutes,  which  are  made  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion in  class  by  students  and  instructor.  In  the  Moot  Court  and  the 
course  in  Illinois  procedure,  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  plead- 
ing and  practice  that  prevail  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  criticism  fre- 
quently urged  against  law  schools  that  the  students  are  given  no  training 
in  actual  practice,  is  being  met  by  practical  exercises  in  the  preparation  and 
trial  of  cases.  EiVery  student  is  given  opportunity  to  obtain  experience  in 
brief  making,  legal  investigation,  and  legal  argument,  under  competent 
supervision. 

MOOT  COURT. 

The  sessions  of  the  Moot  Court  are  held  every  Monday  afternoon  of 
the  first  semester  for  the  third  year  class,  and  every  Monday  afternoon  of 
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the  second  semester  for  the  combined  second  and  third  year  classes.  The 
court  is  presided  over  by  Judge  Harker,  who  has  had  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  as  judge  of  the  Circuit  and  Appellate  Courts  of  Illinois. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Moot  Court  conform  to  those  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  State.  Students  are  trained  in  the  preparation  of  legal  document? 
and  in  the  trial  of  cases,  civil  and  criminal. 

ADMISSION. 

In  September,  1915,  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Law 
were  raised  to  a  minimum  of  60  hours  of  credit  in  the  University  or  two 
full  years  of  work  at  another  institution  of  recognized  standing.  A  student, 
however,  who  has  not  met  these  requirements  provided  he  is  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  as  a  special  student, 
and  if  he  attains  an  average  grade  of  80  in  the  courses  of  his  first  year,  he 
will  be  admitted  to  regular  standing,  and  if  he  receives  a  similar  grade  in 
his  subsequent  courses,  he  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  AND   DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  granted  to  all  regularly  matriculated 
students  who  complete  all  the  courses  in  the  first  year  list;  courses  12a' 
12b,  and  enough  other  courses  to  make  84  hours  of  credit  A  student 
having  grades  below  75  in  subjects  aggregating  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
his  entire  work  can  not  be  graduated. 

DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  LAW. 

The  degree  of.  Doctor  of  Law  (J.  D.)  is  granted  to  students  who  comply 
with  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Complete  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

2.  Secure  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  least  two  academic  years  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  courses  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law. 

3.  Obtain  a  minimum  average  grade  of  85  in  the  College  of  Law. 

4.  Present  a  thesis  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Law. 

THE  LAW  LIBRARY. 

The  Law  Library  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  including  all  the 
reports  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  all  the  states;  the  United  States 
Supreme,  Circuit,  and  District  Court  reports;  the  ESnglish  reports;  the  Irish 
reports;  the  Scotch  Appeal  Cases;  the  current  Canadian  and  Australian 
reports,  together  with  complete  reports  of  several  of  the  Canadian  provinces; 
the  statutes  of  the  various  states;  digests  of  the  State  reports;  several  sets 
of  special  reports,  such  as  the  American  Reports,  American  State  Reports, 
American  Decisions,  American  and  English  Annotated  Cases  and  the  Law- 
yer's Reports  Annotated;  Complete  National  Reporter  System;  all  the  great 
encyclopedias  and  digests;  and  a  carefully  selected  collection  of  textbooks 
and  legal  periodicals. 

The  library  is  growing  rapidly,  new  sets  of  reports,  statutes,  and  new 
digests,  textbooks,  and  periodicals  being  continuously  added,  together  with 
the  continuations  of  the  reports  and  periodicals  already  in  the  library. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  scholarship  prizes  are  open  to  matriculated  students  of  the  first 
and  second  years,  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  year  fol* 
lowing,  four  of  $50  each  and  four  of  $25  each,  available  in  discharge  of 
tuition  fees. 
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A  change  in  the  deanship  of  the  college  will  be  made  in  September, 
1916,  Oliver  Albert  Harker»  who  has  been  dean  ot  the  college  since  1903 
resigning  the  deanship,  although  remaining,  as  legal  counsel  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  of  Law.  Henry  Winthrop  Ballantine,  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  coming  to  the  University  as  new  dean 
of  the  College  of  Law. 

ENROLLMENT. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

igQA-4 

142 
129 
147 
162 
185 
179 
192 

142 
129 
148 
162 
186 
180 
198 

1910-11 

155 
122 
126 
108 
120 
*98 

155 

ig(H-5 

1911-12 

122 

1006-6 

1 

1912-13 

126 

100^7 

1913-14 

106 

1907-8 

i* 

1 
1 

1914-15 

120 

1906-9 

1915-16 

08 

1909-10 

*  Decrease  due  to  rise  in  entrance  reqolrements. 


COLLEGE  OP  MEDICINE. 

The  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are 
located  near  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago,  and  are  open  to  women 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  men. 

On  spetember  1,  1914,  the  University  raised  the  standard  of  admission 
for  the  College  of  Medicine  to  two  years  in  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  certain  subjects  prescribed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fifteen 
units  of  high  school  work.  This  cut  down  considerably  the  enrollment  of  the 
freshman  clasd.  On  October  1,  1914,  only  12  students  were  registered  out 
of  600  applicants;  on  October  1,  1915,  there  were  47  freshmen  registered  out 
of  about  the  same  number  of  applicants — an  increase  of  approximately  800 
per  cent,  and  it  is  expected  that  hereafter  the  freshman  class  will  show  a 
corresponding  increase  of  attendance. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  University  of  Illinois  has  spent  con- 
siderable money  in  structural  changes  in  its  College  of  Medicine,  especially 
in  its  laboratory  equipment.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  a  refrigerating  plant  was 
established  at  a  cost  of  over  |5,200,  refrigerator  boxes  being  located  on  three 
floors  of  the  College  of  Medicine  Building  for  the  use  of  all  laboratories. 

The  quarters  for  Gross  Anatomy  have  been  thoroughly  rehabilitated  and 
enlarged.  A  complete  equipment  has  been  installed  in  the  basement  of  the 
Dental  Building  for  this  purpose,  where  tanks  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
preservation  of  cadavers  and  other  anatomical  material  have  been  placed 
An  elevator  directly  communicating  between  this  room  and  the  demonstra- 
tion and  dissecting  rooms  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  fioors,  has  also  been  in- 
stalled. 

The  University  has  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  aflUiate  the  Plastic 
Studios  of  Munich  with  the  Anatomical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Through  this,  the  University  will  be  able  to  secure  for  teaching 
purposes,  duplicates  of  all  the  anatomical  models  which  are  contained  in  this 
collection.  This  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Adolph  Hammer,  who  is  a 
sou  of  the  Director  of  the  Munich  Studios. 

A  Committee  on  Curriculum  was  appointed  in  November,  1913.  This 
committee  was  in  session  for  the  major  part  of  the  collegiate  year  1913-14, 
and  submitted  to  the  president  and  the  board  of  trustees,  the  results  of 
their  labors  in  producing  the  new  and  remodeled  curriculum  of  1914.    This 
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curriculum  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  and  went  into  effect  for 
the  collegiate  year  1914-15.    In  condensed  form  it  is  as  follows: 

«      _.  ,  Hours. 

BaoteriologT 100 

Pathology  (indepexident  of  Autopsies) 2M 

Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics 255 

Anatomy 700 

Physiology  and  Chemistry  inclusive 528 

Medicine,  including  Neurology.  Psychiatry.  Pediatrics,  and  Roentgenography WO 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry  128  hours,  24  to  be  devoted  to  Psychiatnr. 

Pediatrics 128 

Boentgenography 4 

Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  occlusive  of  Maternity  Work 300 

Obstetrics 200 

Gynecology 100 

12  cases  in  Maternity  work  to  be  c<nisidered  as  a  minimum. 

Surgery  and  Surgical  siMCialties  not  including  Bye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 600 

Dermatology 90 

Ophthalmology •  00 

Ear,  Nose,  Throat 00 

Hygiene  and  MedicalJurisprudenoe 100 

4,010 

The  Qulne  Library  (named  for  Dr.  William  E.  Quine,  for  many  years 
Dean  of  the  College)  now  contains  17,625  bound  volumes,  and  is  growing 
rapidly — the  total  acquisitions  for  the  past  year  having  been  2,172 — 316  of 
the  number  being  textbooks,  monographs,  and  general  works  of  reference, 
acquired  by  gift,  exchange,  and  purchase;  and  the  remainder  consisting 
of  current  Journals  and  Journal  files,  volumes  completed  and  bound. 

The  periodical  list,  including  annuals,  now  contains  230  titles,  of  which 
160  represent  standard  scientific  Journals  and  medical  publications,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  graduate  school  announcement. 

The  books  and  periodicals  have  been  systematically  classified  and  cata- 
logued, and  the  librarians  assist  and  instruct  students  in  the  proper  use  of 
a  technical  library. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Professor  R.  L«.  Rea  four  annual 
scholarships  have  provided  for  worthy  students,  the  following  ones  having 
received  the  benefit  from  them  during  the  past  biennium: 

1914—1915.  1915—1916. 

1.  Theresa  Glustoff  Lefkott.  1.  William  Franklin  Carroll. 

2.  Pramathanarto  Saha.  2.  Max  Lampert. 

3.  Mihrain  A.  Varzhabedian.  3.  Lincoln  Harrison  Norwood. 

4.  Maudiros  B.  Vartanian.  4.  Abraham  Seletz. 

The  scholarship  given  by  the  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  has  been  held  by  Beulah 
A.  Cushman  during  the  entire  biennium. 

The  scholarships  given  by  the  Woman's  Congregational  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Interior  were  awarded  in  1914-15  to  Marion  A.  Weightman  and 
Josephine  Kennedy;  in  1915-16  to  Josephine  Kennedy. 

Fees  of  the  College  of  Medicine  have  been  fixed  as  follows: 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Matriculation 

$   500 

120  00 
30  00 

$   5,00 

laooo 

35  00 

$   500 

140  00 
500 

$  500 

General  Ticket 

155  00 

Laboratory 

Diploma  fee 

500 

$155  00 

$160  00 

$150  00 

$105  00 

Note.— Coonty  Hospital  ticket,  $5  00.    Maternity  fee,  Chicago  l]ring-in  hospi 
There  are  no  fees  for  special  courses  or  quinces,    under  no  circumstances  are  ' 
physicians,  or  professors  allowed  to  receive  special  fees. 


$15.00. 

ors,  dispensary 
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In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  graduate  school  organized  courses  in  the 
College  of  Medicine  leading  to  the  degress  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  organized  a  graduate  summer  session  with  the 
following  ohjects  in  view: 

1.  To  give  medical  students  who  have  received  the  B.  S.  degree  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  their  medical  course  an  oppotrunity  to  pursue 
introductory  research  work  for  three  consecutive  summers  and  thereby 
obtain  the  M.  S.  degree  at  the  end  of  the  summer  following  graduation  for 
tile  M.  D.  degree.  This  work  was  organized  so  late  in  the  past  year  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  students  to  enter. 

2.  To  provide  an  oppotrunity  for  research  work  in  our  laboratories  to 
teachers  from  other  medical  schools,  which  opportunity  the  following  persons 
have  utilized:  W.  A.  Willard.  Professor  of  Histology  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  E.  A.  Boyden,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  at  Harvard  University 
— in  the  Department  of  Anatomy;  J.  L.  Morris,  Associate  in  Biological 
Chemistry,  Washington  University — in  Physiological  Chemistry;  Samuel  A. 
Mathews,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pharmacology  in  the  University  of 
Kansas — in  Physiology. 

3.  To  secure  lectures  by  eminent  scientists  from  various  parts  qf  the 
country  to  present  results  of  their  researches  and  the  problems  in  their 
particular  fields.    This  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Seventeen  persons  were  enrolled  from  foreign  countries  including  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1914-15,  and  13  in  1915-16.  Twenty-five  states  other 
than  Illinois  were  represented  in  1914-15;  and  19  in  1915-16.  Of  the  total 
enrollment  there  were  110  college  graduates  in  1914-15,  and  102  in  1915-16. 


Year. 


Total. 


19(0-4. 
1904-6. 
1906-0. 
1906-7. 
1907-8. 
1908-9. 
1909-10 
1910-11 
1911-13 
191^13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-ie 


641 

53 

613 

40 

522 

43 

469 

36 

440 

36 

480 

40 

493 

33 

480 

88 

500 

37 

516 

35 

416 

34 

260 

20 

209 

16 

694 
653 
565 
506 

476 
520 
526 
518 
537 
551 
450 
289 
227 


COLLEGE  OP  DENTISTRY. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1917,  the  course  of  study  of  the  college  will 
comprise  4  years  of  work,  although  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  combined 
science-dentistry  course,  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
4)octor  of  Dental  Surgery  *n  six  years. 

Some  facts  worthy  of  mention  in  the  development  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry  during  the  blenniuni  are: 

1.  The  installation  of  electric  engines  throughout  the  infirmary,  and  the 
addition  of  ten  new  chairs  and  fountain  cuftpidors. 

2.  Prosthetic  technic,  operative  technics  and  histological  laboratories 
enlarged  with  additional  equipment. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  department  of  research,  carrying  on  scientific 
investigation  in  dental  pathology,  histology,  metallurgy,  materia  medica  and 
therapeutics. 
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4.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cook,  wife  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Washington  Cook,  former  Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the  dental 
library  belonging  to  his  estate,  comprising  200  volumes  besides  unbound 
volumes  of  dental  Journals,  has  been  donated  to  the  college. 

5.  Increase  In  number  of  full  time  Instructors. 

6.  Enrollment 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

1903^ 

150 
150 
141 
84 
74 
102 
102 
135 
120 

4 
4 
S 
4 
2 
4 
0 
6 
6 

168 

1904-6 

164 

190S-6 

144 

190(^7 

88 

1907-8 

76 

190S-0 

106 

1909-10 

106 

1910-11 

140 

1911-12. 

125 

1912-13      

1918-14 

87 

87 

116 

2 

1 
6 

80 

1914-15 

88 

1915-10 

121 

THE  SCHOOL  OP  PHAEMACY. 

Jn  December,  1916,  the  University  of  Illinois  purchased  the  prc^erty. 
Including  two  large  brick  buildings,  at  the  comer  of  Wood  and  Floumoy 
streets.  In  Chicago  n^ar  the  colleges  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  In  this  great 
medical  and  student  center,  thereby  unlfsrlng  the  Chicago  departments  of  the 
University. 

The  new  buildings  provide  a  large  auditorium  ^th  a  seating  capacity 
of  nearly  300,  two  smaller  lecture  rooms,  four  large  laboratories  for  phar- 
macy, pharmacognosy,  qualitative  analysis  and  quantltlve  analysis  respect- 
ively and  a  smaller  laboratory  for  bacteriology  as  well  as  private  laboratories 
and  preparation  rooms  for  the  teachers.  The  laboratory  for  pharmacognosy 
and  the  analytical  laboratories  have  an  entirely  new  equipment  A  library 
of  three  thousand  volumes  including  fifty  or  more  sets  of  periodicals  Is  an 
Important  feature.  Distilled  water,  compressed  air  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
are  supplied  to  the  laboratories;  Individual  student  outfits  of  appanitas  are 
furnished,  as  well  as  microscopes,  analsrtlcal  balances,  prescription  scales  and 
other  necessary  apparatus. 

In  1914,  admission  requirements  to  the  school  were  placed  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  other  departments  of  the  University,  thus  putting  the  school  In 
first  rank  among  schools  of  pharmacy,  although  the  American  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  which  Is  the  national  association  of  schools  of 
pharmacy,  has  established  a  standard  at  tw'o  years  of  high  school  work  with 
an  Increase  to  four  years  In  1921. 

The  school  year  has  also  been  lengthened  by  six  weeks  thereby  bringing 
It  Into  accord  with  the  other  Chicago  departments  of  the  University.  Two 
years  of  thlrty-slx  weeks  each  comprise  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
graduate  of  pharmacy;  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  phar- 
maceutical chemist  Is  also  offered. 

The  system  of  teaching  Includes  lectures,  demonstrations,  recitations 
find  written  and  oral  examinations,  as  well  as  Individual  Instruction  In 
actual  work  In  operative  and  dispensing  pharmacy,  analytical  chemistry, 
use  of  the  compound  microscope,  etc.  Much  time  Is  devoted  to  laboratory 
practice. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  graduate  in  pharmacy  must  be  21  years 
of  age,  must  have  had  four  years  of  practical  experience  in  pharmacy, 
including  the  period  of  attendance  at  college,  and  must  have  attended  two 
annual  courses  of  Instruction,  the  first  of  which  may  have  been  In  some 
other  recognized  college  or  school  of  pharmacy.  He  must  have  attended 
regularly  the  laboratory  and  lecture  courses  and  have  satisfactorily  finished 
the  i^ork  required. 
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Students  who  have  snccessf  ally  met  the  scholarship  requirement,  but  are 
lacking  In  age  or  In  practical  experience,  will  receive  a  ce^lficate  and  be 
awarded  a  diploma  when  the  requirements,  of  age  and  experience  are 
satisfied. 

{n  conformity  with  the  usual  custom  of  pharmaceutical  schools,  drug 
store  experience  Is  not  made  a  requirement  for  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical 
chemist.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  will  be 
awtu*ded  the  degree  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty. 

To  register  as  a  pharmacist  in  Illinois  one  must  either  pass  the  exam- 
ination glTen  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Pharmacy,  or  register  by  reciprocity 
with  another  state.  Illinois  reciprocates  with  the  state  boards  of  thirty-one 
states  upon  the  basis  of  registration  by  examination  in  any  one  of  these 
states. 

The  diploma  of  this  school  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  examination  for  regis- 
tration in  several  states,  and  in  others.  Including  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  graduation  prerequisite  laws  are  in  force,  this  school  is  among 
the  schools  recognized,  and  its  diploma  admits  to  the  examination. 

The  amendments  to  the  Illinois  Pharmacy  Law,  in  effect  July  1,  1907, 
give  credit,  as  a  part  of  the  "practical  experience  in  compounding  drugs" 
required  by  the  law,  for  the  actual  time  of  attendance  at  a  school  of  phar- 
macy, but  not  to  exceed  two  years  for  a  registered  pharmacist  or  one  for  a 
registered  assistant  pharmacist 

ENROLXiMENT. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

lOOM 

184 
147 
160 
160 
256 
225 
160 
156 
104 
173 
240 
108 
185 

1 
8 
4 
2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
4 
3 
6 
1 
10 

186 

lOOi-6 

150 

1006-6 

178 

1006-7 

171 

1007-8 

280 

1008-0 

220 

1000-10 

174 

1010-11 

'158 

1011-12 

108 

1012-13 

176 

1013-14 

255 

1014-15 

100^ 

1015-16 

106 

SUMMER  SESSIONS. 

The  summer  session  is  conducted  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  Work  of  teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  State,  with  the  thought  that  the  standards  of  educational  efficiency  of 
the  State  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  stimulation  through  furtiier  study  and 
investigation.  It  is  felt  that  such  persons  can  not  come  under  the  Influence 
of  the  University  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  without  returning  to  Uieir 
positions  inspired  by  higher  ideals,  realizing  their  responsibility  to  the 
State  which,  through  free  tuition,  supplies  them  with  these  educatonal 
advantages. 

Prior  to  1914  practically  no  restrictions  had  been  placed  upon  registra- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  students  received  university  credit  who  would  have 
been  precluded  from  such  during  the  regular  university  year.  Therefore, 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  summer  session  recommended  that  the 
courses  of  the  summer  session  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  those  of 
the  regular  university  year.  Ck)ntrary  to  expectations  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  admission  did  not  interfere  with  Increased  registration,  which 
has  been  especially  conspicuous  during  the  past  summer. 

In  order  to  avoid  injustice  to  teachers  who  could  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  University,  provision  was  made  In  1914  to  admit  them  to  non- 
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credit  courses,  four  of  which  were  offered.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
only  two  persons  enrolled  for  these  courses  who  were  not  able  to  register 
as  regular  students;  consequently,  in  the  session  of  1916  these  courses  were 
discontinued. 

The  following  table  shows  a  number  of  Interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the 
session  of  1916: 

Men.       Women.       Total. 

Able  to  matriculate 436  200  636 

Admitted  as  conditioned  freshmen  with  13  to 

14%  units 24  16  40 

Admitted  as  special  students  (over  21  years  of 

age)    190  160  340 

Admitted  to  Library  School  as  specials,  but  less 

than  21  years  of  age '. 3  3 

Total  650  369  1,019 

Among  the  courses  introduced  for  the  first  time  are  those  in  physical 
training  for  athletic  coaching  which  have  more  than  Justified  their  creation. 
There  was  not  a  course  offered  in  1916  with  fewer  than  127  students,  which, 
of  course,  is  too  large  for  effective  instruction. 

The  increase  of  graduate  researches  has  been  gratifying,  although  it 
will  be  necessary  to  offer  a  greater  variety,  as  well  as  more  of  a  sequence  of 
graduate  courses,  in  order  to  attract  a  larger  number  of  graduate  students. 

The  work  of  the  committees  on  student  organizations  and  students' 
progress  and  the  social  committee  has  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
summer  session. 

CLASS  RBOISTBATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  W0RKSR8. 


Elementary. 

High  school. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents. 

College 

in-^ 

structors. 

Normal 

in- 
structors. 

Totel. 

• 

Rural. 

Town 

or 
dty. 

Princi- 
pals. 

Teachers 
exclud- 
ing princi- 
pals. 

Per 

cent. 

Agrloaltura 

Art  and  design 

2 
2 

8 
12 

16 

2 

5 
4 

53 
17 

22 

1 

6 

15 

6 

02 

58 

10 

2 

21 

16 

17 

25 

2 
34 

6 

21 
6 
4 

5 

6 

92 

14 

2 

6 

5 

1 
1 

2 

67 

22 

12 

58 

19 

302 

151 

27 

4 

51 

46 

81 

39 

8 
54 

32 

44 
60 

Botany ." 

21 

Chemwtry 

e 

1 
7 
0 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
3 

18 

2 

52 

48 

9 

8 

1 

28 

Economics 

23 

Education 

6 

6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

60 

'RngHfth 

4i 

Froioh 

66 

Bpanlsh 

24 

Carman ........ 

13 

17 

12 

7 

1 

16 
10 

7 

8 

4 

3 

6 

1 

44 

History 

39 

Household  Science . 

44 

Latin 

01 

General  engineering 
drawing ...... 

25 

Manual  training 

Mathematics 

1 
2 

93 

3 

5 

29 

Mechanics,  theoreti- 
cal and  aoDlied. . . 

Music 

2 

14 

2 
28 

ii 

4 

2 

11 

12 

196 

19 
20 
9 
12 
17 

5 

15 

2 
6 

2 
17 

37 

256 

46 
42 
15 
24 
44 

00 

Physical  training 
(Men) :.. 

. 

88 

Ph^cal  training 

(women) 

Physics 

1 
2 

24 
2 
2 
2 
8 

35 

1 

43 

Political  science 

24 

Sociology 

3 

4 
8 

1 

28 

Zooloey 

46 

m^^rvsr^J   *•**••••••*• 

Total 

50 

287 

178 

618 

203 

54 

7       I.377I 

I 

/  The  approximate  number  of  indiTldual  students  of  each  type  may  be  obtatned  by  dlTidlng  the 
totals  by  thrM  since  each  student  registers  on  an  averan  in  three  classes. 

Re^stration  for  the  summer  session:    1912, 604;  1918,  713;  1914,  935;  1915, 1,028. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  FOR  MEN. 

The  University  of  Illinois  in  carrying  out  the  law  under  which  it  re- 
ceived a  land  grant  from  the  Federal  Qovemdient  requires  that  every  stu- 
dent in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  shall  receive  military  instruc- 
tion. It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  element  of  military  drill  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  exercises  in  the  college  curriculum.  It  provides  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  exercise;  it  gets  students  together  from  all 
departments  on  a  common  basis;  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  mutual  ac- 
quaintance; and  gives  a  valuable  training  in  manners  and  bearing. 

The  instruction  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  interest  taken  by  the  cadets  has  been  most  marked,  and  the 
improvement  in  military  efficiency  is  very  noticeable.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained in  part  at  least  by  the  fact  that  the  new  armory  has  been  in  use 
since  January  1915.  thereby  permitting  one-half  of  the  entire  military 
student  body  to  drill  at  one  time  throughout  the  year,  regardless  of  the 
weather. 

During  the  first  semester  of  1914-15  the  corps  of  cadets  was  increased 
from  four  to  five  battalions  and  organized  into  a  brigade  of  two  regiments, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  2,025.  The  change  in  uniform  from  the  gray  to 
the  olive  drab  went  into  effect  in  the  fall  of  1915,  and  marks  a  great  im- 
provement both  in  appearance  and  comfort.  Under  the  National  Defense 
Act  of  June  3,  1916,  these  uniforms  will  be  furnished  hereafter  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to  many  stu- 
dents, who  have  heretofore  been  required  to  spend  about  |21  for  a  complete 
uniform. 

A  number  of  changes  in  organization  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1915,  the 
most  important  being  the  organization  of 

1.  An  engineer  company 

2.  A  hospital  company 

3.  Sixth  battalion  of  4  companies,  thereby  permitting .  the  forming  of 
two  complete  regiments  of  12  companies  each 

4.  Battery  "F" 

5.  Field  Artillery 

6.  Illinois  National  Guard  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  faculty 
and  students. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  military  organization  consisted  of 

1.  2  regiments  of  infantry  (24  companies) 

2.  2  bands  (of  80  each) 

3.  A  battery  of  field  artillery 

4.  A  signal  company 

5.  An  engineer  company 

6.  A  hospital  company 

7.  A  foot  battery. 

The  annual  Inspection  of  the  brigade  was  made  on  April  28,  1916,  by 
Major  John  J.  Kingman,  of  the  General  Staff,  United  States  Army,  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  College  Inspection  Board  again  rated  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  "distinguished  class"  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  thereby 
entitling  it  to  the  new  United  States  Rifle  to  replace  the  Krag  Jorgensen — 
this  new  rifle  being  the  same  as  is  used  in  the  regular  army. 

The  National  Defense  Act  approved  June  3,  1916,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  this  institution  of  one  or  more  units  of  the  Senior  Division  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps.  It  is  believed  that  several  units  will 
soon  be  established,  and  will  result  in  even  greater  interest  being  displayed 
in  the  work  of  the  nfilitary  department  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  make  the  course  progressive;  in  case  of  the 
two  infantry  regiments  the  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  various  exercises 
and  movements  contained  in  the  infantry  drill  regulations  in  both  close  and 
extended  order.  Each  auxiliary  organization  has  had  its  own  particular 
schedule  of  work — the  work  in  target  practice  with  the  gallery  target  hav- 
ing been  most  satisfactory,  it  has  been  extended  so  that  every  student  can 
practice  at  the  different  indoor  ranges  using  all  the  ditterent  positions. 
The  University  Rifle  Club  with  a  membership  of  nearly  200  has  kept  up  its 
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practice  throughout  this  period  with  good  results.  The  greatest  need  at 
present  is  a  suitable  outdoor  range  where  practice  may  be  conducted  under 
service  conditions  and  at  ranges  from  200  to  600  yards. 

Among  the  important  ceremonies  of  the  past  year  have  been  the  brigade 
review*  held  in  the  armory  for  the  retiring  commandant.  Major  F.  D.  Web- 
ster; the  inspection  and  review  May  16,  by  Brigadier  Qeneral  F.  S.  Dickson, 
Adjutant  General  Illinois  National  Guard;  participation  in  the  prepared- 
ness parade  in  Champaign;  and  participation  in  the  large  preparedness 
parade  in  Chicago  on  June  3. 

ENROLLMENT. 
The  enrollment  for  1914-16  was  2,026;  for  1915-16,  2,170. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  MEN. 

No  report  of  the  current  life  of  an  American  university  is  complete 
without  reference  to  student  athletics.  The  modern  university  regards  it  as 
one  of  its  functions  to  look  after  the  physical  welfare  of  students,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  ottering  them  opportunities  for  healthful  exercise. 

The  main  object  of  the  work  in  phsrsical  training  is  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  health  of  the  students  by  careful  phsrsical  examinations  and 
rational  prescriptions  of  exercises,  by  correcting  physical  deformities  and 
imperfect  development,  by  teaching  proper  methods  of  living,  and  by  en- 
couraging proper  intercollegiate  sports  for  men. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  there  will  be  such  diversity  of  sport 
at  the  University  as  will  lead  every  student  to  participate  without  any  one 
giving  an  excessive  amount  of  time  or  energy  to  its  cultivation. 

At  present  women  as  well  as  men  participate  in  athletics— each  being 
an  independent  department  with  its  own  director,  and  each  of  them  with 
the  two  divisions:     (1)  gymnastics,  and  (2)  athletics. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Phsrsical  Training  for  Men  naturally 
falls  under  two  heads: 

A.  Prescribed  activities. 

B.  Competitive  athletics. 

A.  Prescribed  activities:  * 

All  freshmen  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  physical  train- 
ing, which  comprises  lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  gym- 
nasium work,  and  swimming.  Voluntary  classes  are  formed 
in  advanced  gymnastics,  swimming,  fencing,  wrestling,  etc., 
and  credit  given  for  these  in  place  of  the  more  formal 
g3rmnasium  work.  This  division  of  the  department  is  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  director  and  his  assistants. 

B.  Athletics: 

The  University  athletics  may  be  subdivided  into  two  divi- 
sions, namely,  intercollegiate  athletics  and  IntracoUegiate 
athletics. 

1.  Intercollegiate   teams   are   maintained   in   football,   baseball,   track, 

basketball,   aquatics,   tennis,   golf,   gymnastics,   and   cross   country 
running. 

2.  IntracoUegiate  athletics.    Every  encouragement  is  offered  to  the  stu- 

dents who  are  unable  to  participate  on  the  intercollegiate  teams  to 
do  some  kind  of  athletic  work  daily;  for  this  purpose  class,  col- 
lege, and  department  teams  are  formed  in  football,  baseball,  track, 
outdoor  and  indoor  basketball,  and  aquatics.  . 
An  examination  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  teams  to  show  that 
participation  on  that  team  will  not  cause  injury,  but  will  tend  to  Improve 
their  physical  condition.    No  student  whose  class  work  is  unsatisfactory  is 
allowed  to  play  on  any  University  team.    Facilities  for  tennis  and  golf  in- 
clude about  forty  tennis  courts  and  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  both  maintained 
by  the  University. 

About  2,200  men  have  participated  in  some  form  of  athletics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  during  the  past  year — about  60  per  cent  of  the  unde^ 
graduate  men  students — an  increase  of  some  10  per  cent  over  the  last  two 
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years — a  gratifying  result  of  the  endeavors  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training  to  interest  the  whole  student  body  in  some  form  of  athletic  exer- 
cise. Intramural  athletics  haye  included  class  competitions  in  which  great 
interest  has  been  manifested.  The  department  has  managed  all  this  work, 
and  suitable  rewards  in  the  way  of  emblems  hare  been  offered  as  a  spur 
to  the  men. 

The  following  table  will  summarize  the  yarious  actiyities  and  number 
of  participants: 


• 

1914-16 

191^10 

Number. 

Total. 

Number. 

TotaL 

UniTentty 

86 
86 

92 

162 

624 
126 
200 
110 

85 
86 

71 

»W-lifi^V 

InttfdMi.  ••• 

141 

UniTenlty 

80 

80 

104 

800 

80 

80 

104 

880 

FrWhTIMfl   V at.....x..a..      a 

Interdaas [ .,. 

Fr^wnity 

646 

BMketbaU- 
UnlTenltT 

20 
26 
80 

20 
26 
80 

Vf^n^V 

Inttnlaai ^  ^ 

126 

Trick— 

XTnlwiitj.  .■•■•■..••.■■.....•■.......................4,^..^.. 

76 
76 
60 

76 
76 
60 

FrwhTiMfi V . 

Ifljnllftiwotiff. 

200 

Unimirty 

86 
86 
40 

84 
86 
44 

TrwhimnV 

Inttnlaai 

U8 

Soooer— 

42 

2 
68 
47 
1,000 
90 
10 

Intvr4iM 

42 

ymcixig— 
UniTenlty 

6 

6 

3 

Boxing ...  .  . 

68 

40 

1,000 

80 

16 

40 

1,000 

80 

16 

47 

T*mii«/;Brtin»t*d)...........i..^...;.  [;;;!;;  ;ii;[[]rr" 

1,000 
90 

Oynuttitioi ^ 

10 

2,207 

2,879 

Number  of  students  enrolled  In  oompulsory  physloal  tninlng. 

Fint 
semester. 

SeooDd 
semesteTa 

1914-16 

789 
1,208 

740 

1916-10 

1,096 

The  past  two  years  have  been  more  than  usually  successful  ones  for  the 
University  athletic  teams  and  this  has  tended  to  increase  athletic  interest 
at  the  UnlTersity.  In  1914,  UniTersity  teams  had  won  four  major  conference 
championships — baseball  that  spring,  and  football,  basketball,  and  track  the 
next  season.  In  football  the  University  won  the  championship  in  1914  and 
was  tied  with  Minnesota  in  1915.  In  baseball,  Illinois  has  won  the  cham- 
pi<mship  for  three  years — 1914,  1915,  1916.  In  basketball  the  championship 
was  won  in  1915,  and  in  1916  the  team  secured  second  place.  The  track 
teams  have  been  very  successful,  having  won  the  indoor  and  outdoor  con- 
ference in  1914,  and  the  indoor  conference  in  1916. 

Many  not  fitted  for  competition  have  become  interested  in  intramural 
wx>rk  after  watching  the  University  teams  compete.  For  instance,  the 
freshmen  squads,  with  large  rosters,  will  furnish  intramural  sports  with 
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many  recruits  next  year.  A  man  whose  interest  has  been  aroused,  but  who 
lacks  the  skill  to  win  a  letter,  will  find  agreeable  recreation  on  class  or 
college  teams.  Among  the  large  freshmen  squads  have  been  football  with 
100,  baseball  with  130  and  basketball  with  110. 

The  University  of  Illinois  School  for  Coaches  has  finished  its  third  year 
as  a  part  of  the  summer  session.  The  school  was  started  with  the  desire  to 
aid  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  their  efforts  to  secure  competent  coaches 
for  their  Athletic  sports.  With  athletics  holding  an  important  part  in  high 
school  life,  competent  men  to  direct  these  sports  have  been  hard  to  obtain. 
The  ability  to  coach  offers  a  teacher  a  better  teaching  position,  with  an 
added  salary.  This  school  gives  him  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  coach.  The 
attendance  the  first  year  was  115;  the  second  and  third  years,  it  jumped  to 
194  and  198  respectively.  Among  the  students  were  several  college  coaches, 
but  the  majority  were  high  school  and  academy  teachers. 

The  school  is  believed  to  be  unique  from  others  of  its  kind  for  two 
reasons.  First,  all  of  the  regular  University  coaches  ofPer  instruction — In 
many  schools  other  men  direct  the  w'ork.  Secondly,  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  is  in  coaching  athletics,  and  not  in  noncompetitive  activities,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  other  schools  of  this  nature.  The  school  is  destined  to  be  a 
permanent  feature.  Each  year  there  is  a  larger  attendance  and  a  greater 
interest.  An  idea  of  its  reputation  may  be  suggested  by  the  f^t  that  there 
were  men  In  the  1916  session  from  thirty-three  different  states  of  the  Union, 
from  Maine  to  California. 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Conference 
Athletic  Association,  and  abides  by  the  rules  of  that  organization.  These 
rules  are  passed  by  the  faculty  representatives  of  the  several  institutions 
comprising  the  conference  and  are  approved  by  the  senates  or  similar  gov- 
erning bodies. 

The  University  acts  upon  all  large  questions  of  athletib  policy  and 
through  its  athletic  committee  passes  upon  all  questions  of  eligibility. 

The  direct  management  of  athletics,  including  finances,  is  vested  in  an 
athletic  association,  in  which  the  chief  governing  power  Is  a  board  of  control, 
which  is  composed  of  three  faculty  members  appointed  by  the  president,  six 
student  managers  of  University  teams,  elected  by  competition,  and  three 
alumni  appointed  by  the  other  members  of  the  board.  The  director  is  a 
member  of  this  board,  ex  officio.  The  association  bears  all  the  expenses  or 
the  various  athletic  teams. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  athletic  association,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  resources  and  liabilities  on  June  30,  1916,  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION,  YEARS  1913-14,  1014-15   AND  1015-16. 


Department. 


1013-14 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tares. 


1014-15 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


lOlS-10 


Receipts. 


Expeodi- 
tnres. 


Football 

Baseball 

Track 

Basketball 

Aquatics 

Oymnastics,  wrestling,  fencing. 

Tennis 

Golf 

Interscholastic 

Circus 

Bleachers 

Salaries 

Labor 

Miscellaneous 

Net 


122,230  22 
5,304  27 
2,177  03 
1,426  58 
300  40 
170  74 


971  85 
3,266  25 


11,068  40 


112,082 
5,109 
4,610 
2,451 
056 
660 
304 


29 
14 
69 
85 
92 
78 
02 


$47,105  74 


905 
1,128 

741 
7,790 

827 
6,821 
2,262 


35 
73 
81 
00 
91 
02 
26 


188,887  73 
9,077  00 
3,170  01 
6,777  43 
366  90 
351  49 


1,336  15 
3,687  85 


2,176  53 


$47,105  74 


$60,83109 


$18,641 
4,825 
5,300 
3,875 
963 
1,136 
163 
149 
990 
359 
7,525 
8,651 
2,300 
5,046 
900 


82 
36 
66 
93 
15 
77 
19 
60 
92 
74 
17 
36 
47 
35 
70 


$60,83109 


$48,225  86 
6,496  70 
2,041  77 
7,064  74 
75  00 
811  70 


757  55 
3,297  50 


692  18 
526  24 


$70,878  74 


$23,069  96 
5,218  75 
4,493  54 
4,033  23 
687  76 
1,22108 
1,315  68 


1,64103 
1,814  27 


9,804  08 

2,25123 

115,878  15 


$70,878  74 


/  This  unusually  large  amount  contains  an  item  of  $10,000.00,  payment  of  mortgage  on  Scott  Held. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIE8-<AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1016). 

K1S0VBCI8.  LIABILITIES. 

R«»l«tate taO,000  00      Aooocmts payable I  6,645  83 

Permanent  bleachers 11,874  63      Balance,  net  worth 80,744  18 

Temporary  bleachers 3,422  60 

Qymna8inm  annex  balcony 6,844  72 

Athletic  equipment 2,604  00 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 600  00 

Oymnasinm  store 1,000  00 

Aooounts  receivable 300  00 

Caah 84  11 

045,280  06  146,280  06 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  preserve  and  Improve  the  health  of 
the  young  women  of  the  University.  E2ach  student  is  given  a  physical 
examination  and  the  kind  of  exercise  prescribed  which  will  be  most  helpful 
in  promoting  harmonious  bodily  growth  and  development. 

The  class  work  consists  of  corrective  and  recreative  exercises,  including 
light  gjrmnastics,  march  tactics,  folk  dances,  games  and  participation  in  the 
annual  May  fete.  Tennis,  field  hockey,  basket  ball,  play-ground  base  ball, 
archery  and  bowling  are  played  in  season. 

The  gymnasium  proper  which  measures  92  by  50  feet  is  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Woman's  Building.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the  swimming  pool, 
lockers,  dressing  rooms  and  baths  and  a  small  gymnasium.  With  two 
gymnasium  rooms  it  is  possible  to  grade  the  work  into  the  easy  and  the 
more  strenuous  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  swimming  pool  is  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  from  10:00  to  12:00 
a.  m.,  and  from  2:00  to  5:00  p.  m.  Classes  for  beginners  are  organized  and 
every  girl  is  urged  to  learn  to  swim.  Besides  the  various  strokes,  the  girls 
are  taught  to  dive,  to  play  water  games,  to  swim  in  street  clothes,  and  to 
rescue  each  other.  Annual  competitive  meets  are  held  for  both  beginning 
and  advanced  swimmers. 

An  important  part  of  the  equipment  is  a  large  rest  room,  furnished  with 
comfortable  couches  and  blankets.  There  are  times  when  a  girl  is  more 
benefited  by  rest  than  exercise.  At  these  times  she  spends  the  regular  class 
period  in  the  rest  room.  She  learns  that  the  ability  to  relax  is  an  important 
factor  in  sane  and  healthful  living. 

In  correlation  with  the  regular  class  work,  instruction  is  given  in 
personal  hygiene.  The  girls  become  very  much  interested  in  working  out 
Individual  problems.  The  results  are  vastly  w'orth  while.  Through 
experiment  the  girls  find  out  the  effects  of  good  posture,  the  value  of  a 
better  lung  capacity,  or  the  desirability  of  more  frequent  and  careful  bathing. 
This  leads  to  a  formation  of  hygienic  habits  which  means  preservation  of 
health  and  prevention  of  disease. 

During  the  pleasant  weather  the  class  work  consists  of  outdoor  games. 
In  the  fall  every  girl  is  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  an  out-door  sport. 
Games  are  played  at  the  regular -class  period  three  times  a  week.  There  are 
also  inter-class  contests  and  any  girl  may  try  out  for  her  class  team.  This 
training  in  sportsmanship  helps  to  develop  the  most  desirable  qualities  of 
character.  In  order  to  play  the  game  a  player  must  be  alert,  honest  and 
loyal,  and  learn  to  be  a  "modest  winner  and  a  cheerful  loser." 

A  large  new  athletic  field  for  women  is  in  process  of  construction.  It 
will  have  eight  tennis  courts,  a  hockey  field,  two  base  ball  fields,  a  volley 
ball  court,  twt)  basket  ball  courts  and  an  ice  skating  rink. 

Beginning  and  advanced  classes  in  aesthetic  dancing  are  an  important 
part  of  the  work  in  developing  poise,  grace  and  good  carriage.  Participation 
In  the  May  fete  furnishes  training  in  pantomime  and  rhjrthmic  exercise. 
This  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular  class  work  the  second  semester. 

In  1915-1916  more  than  six  hundred  girls  took  regular  work  in  physical 
training.  The  department  faculty  consists  of  the  director,  four  instructors 
and  an  assistant. 
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AUXILIARY   DEPAETMENTS. 

The  following  auxiliary  departmentB  have  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  either  by  the  National  Government,  or  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  in  view  of  the  mutual  assistance  which  each  may  render  the  other: 

1.  Agricultural  experiment  station.        7.  Board  of  examiners   In   account- 

2.  Bngineering  experiment  station.  '    ancy. 

3.  State   laboratory   of   natural   his-     8.  Cooperative   investigation  of  Illi- 

tory.  nois    coal    problems    and    mine 

4.  State   entomollgist  rescue  station. 

5.  State  water  survey.  9.  Illinois  survey. 

6.  State  geological  survey. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  organized  for  research,  with  a 
departmental  organization  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  It  gives  no  instruction  to  students,  but  disseminates  the 
results  of  investigations  in  the  form  of  circulars,  bulletins  and  other  printed 
matter,  and  public  addresses  at  local  and  station  meetings. 

Investigations  are  conducted  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  orchard 
fruits,  the  methods  of  production  of  meats  and  of  dairy  goods,  the  principles 
of  animal  breeding  and  of  nutrition,  and  the  improvement  and  the  economic 
production  of  crops.  All  the  principal  types  of  soil  of  the  State  are  being 
studied  in  the  laboratory  under  glass  and  in  Uie  field. 

Three  kinds  of  publications  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals:  buUetinB, 
circulars,  and  soil  reports.  These  are  sent  out  free  upon  application.  Bulle- 
tins report  the  results  of  investigations  of  the  agricultural  college  itselt 
and  are  sent  to  the  entire  mailing  list  Circulars  vary  from  two  page  leal- 
lets  of  advice  to  lengthy  essays  upon  some  phase  of  agriculture,  and  do  not 
report  completed  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  College,  but  only  tentative 
results. 

BNGINEERING  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the  increasing  significance  of  the  work  of 
the  Engineering  Experiment  Station.  A  number  of  cooperative  undertakings 
have  been  entered  upon  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  trustees,  dealing 
with  problems  of  scientific  value,  which  are  so  related  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  cooperating  agency  that  it  is  Justified  in  contributing  money 
to  meet  the  cost  of  investigation.  The  terms  of  this  cooperative  work  are 
such  that  the  results  are  the  property  of  the  University  and  may  be  published 
by  the  station. 

These  cooperative  undertakings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Investigation  of  the  Coking  of  Coal.  Cooperating  agency:  Bfr.  A.  T. 
Hert  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  represented  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Fulks,  of  Chicago,  IlL 

2.  Investigation  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels.  Cooperating  agency:  Assocla- 
tion  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Cars  Wheels,  as  represented  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Lyndon,  President  and  Treasurer. 

3.  Investigation  of  Illinois  Coal  in  Locomotive  Service.  Cooperating 
agency:  International  Railway  Fuel  Association',  as  represented  by  its  execu- 
tive committee  and  by  its  secretary. 

STATE  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  and  the 
Oflice  of  State  Entomologist  form  a  single  unit  under  the  directorship  of 
Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  the  operations  of  the  two  are  discussed  jointly.  If 
the  recommendations  of  the  E^fficiency  and  Economy  Commission  are  adopted 
by  the  State  Legislature  the  two  will  probably  be  permanently  merged. 

The  State  Laboratory  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1915  its  long  course  of 
investigations  upon  the  biology  of  the  Illinois  River  begun  in  1878.    Last 
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spring  operations  were  transferred  to  the  glacial  lakes  of  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State  and  to  Fox  River,  through  which  they  empty  their  waters 
Into  the  Illinois.  The  greater  part  of  the  two-year  period  has  been  spent 
on  collections  from  the  bottom  and  shores  of  the  river  and  the  lowland  lakes 
from  Peoria  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and  to  the  assembling,  organization, 
and  tabulation  of  data  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1915.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  when  all  its  accumulated  data  and  conclusions  are  in  print,  as  is  hoped 
they  may  be  within  the  next  two  years,  the  biology  of  the  Illinois  River  will 
have  beoi  much  more  thoroughly  worked  out  than  that  of  any  other  river  in 
the  country,  or,  indeed,  it  is  believed,  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  present  object  of  this  department  in  its  lake  work  in  north- 
eastern Illinois  to  study  in  detail  the,  biology  of  individual  lakes  selected 
as  typical,  following  the  course  of  events  in  each  through  a  series  of  yeats, 
and  bringing  these  lakes  into  comparison  with  each  other,  with  Fox  River, 
and  with  the  Illinois,  in  respect  to  their  plant  and  animal  inhabitants,  and 
the  conditions  which  cause  their  characteristic  differences.  In  this  under- 
taking it  is  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  considerable  collections  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  in  this  same  region  in  1881  and  1882,  and  likewise  oil  long- 
continued,  critical  studies  on  the  biology  of  the  Wisconsin  Lakes  made  by 
Professors  Birge  and  Juday,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with  whom.  In 
fact,  this  department  is  in  freqeunt  conference.  Great  advantage  will  be 
derived  in  this  connection  from  the  new  equipment  for  precise  biological  ex- 
perimentation which  it  has  been  setting  up,  under  Dr.  Shelford's  manage- 
ment* in  the  Vivarium  Building  of  the  University,  as  this  gives  a  means  of 
testing  experimentally  hypotheses  ad  to  cause  and  efPect  based  on  studies 
In  the  field.  By  its  use  Dr.  Shelford  has  already  brought  out  some  important 
facts  with  respect  to  the  precise  effects  upon  various  kinds  of  Itehes  of  the 
various  substances  included  in  the  wastes  of  gas  works  as  an  element  in  the 
pollution  of  streams.  Other  parts  of  this  equipment  are  being  utilized  for  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  on  insects,  and  particularly  on  their  life  histories 
and  their  rates  of  multiplication,  produced  by  variations  in  temperature, 
moisture,  and  other  featured  of  their  environment 

The  entomological  work  of  the  University  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  largely  directed  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  papers  on  the 
entomology  of  the  State,  largely  by  the  entomological  assistants.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Entomologist's  Office  have  had,  as  usual,  a  wide  range;  but 
the  most  important  service  has  been  rendered  in  the  partial  control  of  a  very 
destructive  outbreak  of  the  chinch-bug,  and  in  critical  studies  of  the  life 
history  of  the  codling-moth,  as  aftected  by  temperature  and  other  weather 
condiUons,  for  two  successive  years.  Our  work  against  the  chinch-bug  re- 
sulted In  the  saving  of  crops  subject  to  destruction  by  that  insect  to  a  value 
of  not  less  than  a  million  dollars,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  last  entomolo- 
gical report;  and  by  studies  of  the  codling-moth  the  department  is  enabled 
80  to  guide  the  spraying  operations  of  the  apple  grower  each  season  that  he 
will  take  the  most  certain  effect  with  the  least  expense. 

The  valuable  insect  collections  of  the  office,  numbering  now  some  330,000 
pinned  insects  and  26,000  bottles  and  vials  of  alcoholic  specimens,  have  been 
moved  to  a  room  In  the  Natural  History  Building  comparatively  safe  from 
fire,  and  are  being  transferred  to  pest-proof  drawers  contained  in  steel  cases 
provided  by  the  University.  These  collections  already  furnish  a  large  part 
of  the  materials  used  by  graduate  students  in  entomology;  and,  when  the 
transfer  is  complete,  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  make  them  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  undergraduate  students  as  well. 

Publications  of  the  State  Labobatoby  op  Natubal  HisTcmT— 1914-16. 

The  Bulletin, 
volume  X. 

6.  Mailoch,  J.  R.  The  Chironomidae,  or  midges,  of  Illinois,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  species  occurring  in  the  Illinois  River.  271  p.  24  pis. 
1915.     11.     [A15-1558]. 
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7-8.  (bound  together).  Smith,  Fbank,  and  Gittins,  B.  M.  Two  new 
species  of  lumbricidae  from  Illinois.  Sicrrn,  Frajyk.  Two  new  varieties  of 
earthworms  with  a  key  to  described  species  in  Illinois.  1915.  15  p.  pis., 
tables.    10  cents.     [A16-352]. 

▼OLUME  XL 

1.  Adams,  C.  C.  An  outline  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  their  inland 
environment.    1915.    32  p.  tables.    20  cents.     [A16-349]. 

2.  Adams,  C.  C.  An  ecological  study  of  prairie  and  forest  invertebrates. 
1915.     248  p.  pis.,  map.     |1.25.     [A16-348]. 

3.  Hankinson,  T.  L.  The  vertebrate  life  of  certain  prairie  and  forest 
regions  near  Charleston,  111.    1915.    24  p.  pis.,  map.    15  cents.     [A16-3501. 

4.  Maixoch,  J.  R.  Some  additional  records  of  chironomldae  for  Illinois 
and  notes  on  other  Illinois  diptera.    1915.    60  p.  pis.    30  cents.     [A16-351]. 

,    5.  Gi^Bcow,  R.  D.  Phyllophaga  Harris  {Lachnostema  Hope) :  a  revision 
of  the  synonymy,  and  one  new  name.    1916.    15  p.    10  cents. 

VOLUME  xn. 

1.  Uli«bich,  F.  T.  The  relation  of  evaporation  and  soil  moisture  to  plant 
succession  In  a  ravine.    1915.    16  p.  diagrs.,  map.    10  cents.     [A16-3531. 

2.  MosHEB,  Edna.  A  classification  of  the  lepidoptera  based  on  characters 
of  the  pupa.     1916.     137  p.  pis.     [A16-605]. 

'Natural  History  Survey  of  Illinois. 

Not  for  sale;  for  distribution  by  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History, 
Urbana,  111. 

Vol.  1.  Ridgway,  Robert.  The  ornithology  of  Illinois;  descriptive  cata- 
logue, part  1.  1889.  520  p.  pi.  (1st  ed.  thick  paper;  2nd  ed.  thin  paper). 
[AIl-1357]. 

Vol  2.  Part  1.  Ridgway,  Robert.  The  ornithology  of  Illinois;  descriptive 
catalogue,  part  1,  concluded.    1895.    282  p.  pi.     [All-1357]. 

Publications  of  the  Illinois  State  Bntomoi-oqist's  Office — 1914-16. 

Biennial  Reports, 

The  twenty-eighth  report  (the  17th  of  S.  A.  Forbes),  1915. 

Recent  Illinois  work  on  the  corn  root-aphis  and  the  control  of  Its  in- 
juries.   S.  A.  Forbes.     62  pp.,  18  text  fig. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  the  San  Jose  scale.  S.  A.  Forbes.  17 
pp.,  3  text  fig. 

Life  history  and  habits  of  the  northern  corn  root-worm.  S.  A.  Foiibes. 
7  pp.,  1  text  fig. 

The  San  Jose  scale  {Aspidiotus  pemiciosus  Comstock).  P.  A.  Glenn. 
20  pp.,  4  pi.,  2  text  fig. 

The  twenty-ninth  report  (the  18th  of  S.  A.  Forbes),  1916. 

On  the  life  history  of  the  codling-moth.  S.  A.  Forbes.  13  pp.,  7  pi.,  2 
diagrams. 

A  general  survey  of  the  May-beetles  (Phyllophaga)  of  Illinois.  S.  A. 
Forbes.    49  pp. 

The  Influence  of  trees  and  crops  on  injury  by  whltegroubs.  S.  A.  Forbes. 
5  pp. 

The  chinch-bug  outbreak  of  1910 — 1915.  S.  A.  Forbes,  46  pp..  6  maps, 
5  pi. 

Executive  report  of  the  Illinois  State  Entomologist  and  Director  of  the 
Illinois  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History.    1913-14.    10  pp.    1915. 

volume  X. 

Article  6. — ^The  chironomldae,  or  midges,  of  Illinois,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  species  occurring  In  the  Illinois  River.  John  R.  Malloch. 
269  pp.,  24  pi.    May,  1915. 

Article  6. — Two  new*  species  of  lumbricidae  from  Illinois.  BYank  Smith, 
A.  M.,  and  Elizabeth  Mae  Qlttins,  M.  A.    6  pp.    August,  1915. 

Article  8. — ^Two  new  varieties  of  earthworms  with  a  key  to  described 
species  in  Illinois.    Frank  Smith,  A.  M.    9  pp.,  1  pi.    August,  1915. 
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Articles  7  and  8  Issued  under  one  cover. 
Title-page,  contents  and  Index.    32  pp.,  1915. 

VOLUME  XI. 

Article  1. — An  outline  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  their  Inland 
environments.    Charles  C.  Adams>  Ph.  D.    32  pp.    July,  1915. 

Article  2. — An  ecological  study  of  prairie  and  forest  invertebrates. 
Charles  C.  Adams,  Ph.  D.    Frontispiece,  248  pp.,  63  pi.    September,  1915. 

Article  3.— The  vertebrate  life  of  certain  prairie  and  forest  regions  near 
Charleston,  111.    T.  L.  Hanklnson.    24  pp.,  16  pi.    September,  1915. 

Article  4. — Some  additional  records  of  chlronomldae  for  Illinois  and 
notes  on  other  Illinois  dlptera.  John  R.  Malloch.  60  pp.,  5  pi.  December, 
1915. 

Article  5. — Pyllophaga  Harris  (Lachnosterna  Hope).  A  revision  of  the 
synonymt  and  one  new  name.  Robert  D.  Glasgow,  Ph.  D.  15  pp.  February, 
1916. 

VOLUME  xn. 

Article  1. — ^The  relation  of  evaporation  and  soil  moisture  to  plant  suo- 
cesBlon  In  a  ravine.    F.  T.  Ullrich.    16  pp.,  18  pi.    September,  1915. 

Article  2. — ^A  classification  of  the  lepidoptera  based  on  characters  of  the 
pupa.     Edna  Mosher,  Ph.  D.    137  pp.,  9  pi.    March,  1916. 

STATE  WATER  SURVEY. 

By  act  of  Legislature  in  1897  It  is  the  duty  of  the  University  to  collect 
facts  and  data  concerning  the  water  supplies  of  the  State,  and  to  make 
known  their  purity  for  drinking  purposes  In  order  that  the  health  of  the 
State  may  be  maintained  and  improved. 

By  supplementary  act  of  the  Legislature  In  1911  the  wlater  survey  was 
authorized  to  employ  such  field  men  as  might  be  necessary  to  make  the 
work  of  the  department  effective,  and  to  analyze  free  of  charge  samples  from 
either  municipal  or  private  wells.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
the  survey  during  the  blennium  has  been  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
survey  has  established  a  sewage  experiment  station  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Investigations  that  will  be  of  assistance  in  conserving  the  purity 
of  the  waters  of  the  State. 

The  survey,  cooperating  with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  refers  to  it 
matters  relating  to  water  supplies  that  may  involve  health  conditions. 
Bpldemiloglcal  studies  or  sanitary  surveys  have  been  made  during  the 
blennium  at  Ashley,  Money  Creek  Township,  Oak  Park,  Park  Ridge,  Sparta 
and  Springfield. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  Commission  complaints  have 
been  referred  to  the  survey  regarding  the  pollution  of  streams  under  which 
it  has  Jurisdiction.  Stream  pollution  investigations  have  also  been  made  for 
the  Game  and  Fish  Conservation  Commission.  Investigations  of  complaints 
at  Belvldere,  Collinsville,  DeKalb,  B2ast  St.  Louis,  Eureka,  Galesburg,  Harris- 
burg,  Somonauk,  South  Beloit  and  Springfield,  have  been  made  and  reports 
rendered  to  the  Rivers  and  Lakes  Commission. 

Cooperative  studies  with  the  State  geological  survey  have  been  carried 
on  upon  deep  rock  wells  of  Northern  Illinois,  and  Information  has  been 
obtained  concerning  the  quantity,  quality  and  methods  of  obtaining  the 
water,  and  will  soon  be  published  in  a  bulletin  of  the  State  geological 
survey. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  natural  history  survey,  studies  have  alscr 
been  made  upon  the  effect  of  pollution  of  the  Illinois  River  by  sewage  from 
the  city  of  Chicago  with  special  reference  to  the  plankton  of  the  stream 
which  are  available  as  fish  food. 

The  survey  has  also  cooperated  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  In 
matters  concerning  the  quality  of  State  waters. 

From  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  December  31,  1915,  32,510  samples  of 
water  have  been  received  and  analyzed.     Of  these  19,917  were  sent  in  by 
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private  citizens,  health  officers  or  waterworks  officials.  The  remaining 
samples  with  the  exception  of  2,800,  collected  during  the  study  of  the  Chicago 
drainage  channel,  have  been  collected  by  members  of  the  staff  under  their 
direction  for  the  study  of  special  problems.  Classified  according  to  sources 
from  which  the  samples  have  been  obtained,  the  greatest  number,  7,598,  as 
would  be  expected,  have  come  from  shallow  w'ells  in  drift.  Shallow  wells  in 
rock  are  comparatively  rare,  only  476  samples  having  been  submitted.  Deep 
wells  in  rock  and  in  glacial  drift  furnished  a  large  number  of  samples, 
namely,  2,869  and  1,763  respectively.  Samples  of  surface  waters  to  the 
number  of  4,977  have  been  analyzed  and  this  number  is  increasing,  owing  to 
monthly  control  tests  of  public  water  supplies  obtained  from  streams,  lakes 
and  ponds.  During  the  year  1915  the  number  of  samples  analyzed  was  3,009, 
1,732  of  which  have  been  sent  by  public  health  officials  and  private  cltizens^ 
This  number  is  greater  than  for  any  previous  year. 

While  the  State  water  survey  can  make  examinations  of  w^ter  at  inter- 
vals for  various  municipalities,  daily  control  of  surface  supplies  at  the 
waterworks  plant  is  of  far  greater  value.  The  first  control  laboratory  was 
instailed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  survey  at  Kankakee  in  1907. 
To  1916  24  laboratories  have  been  installed.  The  waterworks  officials  having 
laboratory  facilities  and  laboratory  control  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  securing  pure  water  economically. 

Enoineerino  Investigations. 

The  engineering  activities  of  the  State  water  survey  during  the  years 
1914  and  1915  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Inspections  of  public  w'ater  supplies' 

Conferences  concerning  the  installation  and  'extension 

of  public  water  supplies 

Inspection  of  sewerage  systems 

Conferences  concerning  proposed  sewerage  systems.. 
Special  investigations 

BEP0BT8. 

Public  water  supplies 

Proposed  water  supplies  and  extensions 

Sewerage  systems 

Proposed  sewerage  systems 

The  State  water  survey  has  continued  its  policy  of  encouraging  the 
installation  of  water  supplies  where  such  do  not  already  exist.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  obtaining  water  supplies  of  over  1,000  inhah- 
itants.  Many  communities  having  fewer  inhabitants  have,  however,  installed 
public  water  supplies  and  it  is  believed  that  communities  with  as  few  as 
500  inhabitants  may  economically  support  a  general  water  supply.  During 
1914  and  1915,  38  communities  were  visited  for  conference  concerning  the 
Installation  of  new*  water  supplies.  Water  supplies  have  actually  been 
Installed  at  Ashton,  Bellwood,  Carpentersville,  Cuba,  Leland,  Matteson,  Pear), 
Piper  City,  Princeville,  Red  Bud,  Roanoke,  Rockdale,  Stronghurst  and  Win- 
chester. Outside  of  Chicago  there  were  to  our  knowledge  at  the  end  of 
1915,  372  public  water  supplies  serving  1,549,856  people.  The  surface  water 
supplies  are  treated  as  follows: 

Coagulation,  sedimentation  and  filtration 34 

Coagulation  and  sedimentation  without  filtration * 

Filtration  for  removal  of  iron * 

Sterilization  with  calcium  hypochlorite  or  liquid  chlorine ' 

Filtration  plants  were  completed  in  1914  and  1915  at  Decatur,  Evanston, 
Harrisburg,  Herrin,  Quincy  and  Sparta.  Purification  plants,  comprising  only 
sterilization.  Were  installed  at  Centralia  for  permanent  use  and  at  Aurora 
to  treat  an  emergency  supply. 

During  1914  and  1915  sanitary  surveys  were  made  of  Cedar  CrecK, 
Illinois-Vermilion  Rivers,  Grand  Calumet  River,  Rock  River,  Sugar  Cree* 
below  Bloomington,  Nichols  Park  at  Jacksonville,  and  State  Pair  Grounds  at 
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Springfield,  all  with  a  view  to  determining  the  condition  of  the  streams  and 

necessity  for  the  construction  of  sewage  disposal  plants. 

The  following  have  heen  the  publications  for  the  past  biennium: 

No.  11. — Chemical  and  biological  survey  of  the  waters  of  Illinois.     473 

pp.,  106  cuts. 

No.  12. — Chemical  and  biological  survey  of  the  waters  of  Illinois.    261 

pp..  32  cuts. 

THE  STATE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  State  geological  survey,  created  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1905  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University  under  the  control  of  a  commission, 
with  the  president  of  the  University  as  an  ex  officio  member,  is  organized 
primarily  for  the  study  and  exploration  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Illinois. 
Field  parties  are  organized  for  the  investigation  of  oil,  clay,  coal,  stone, 
artesian  w^ter,  cement  materials,  road  materials  and  for  general  scientific 
investigations,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete  topographical 
and  geological  survey  of  the  State. 

Topographical  surveys  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
geological  survey,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  State  has  been  surveyed  thus 
far.  During  the  biennium  surveys  have  been  completed  in  twenty  counties, 
covering  approximately  1,910  square  miles.  The  first  edition  of  these  survey 
maps  was  in  the  form  of  rectangular  sheets  covering  an  area  of  about  11  by 
18  miles.  During  the  biennium  a  number  of  sheets  have  been  combined 
and  republished,  such  as  county  maps  for  St  Clair,  Monroe,  Clinton  and 
Gallatin  counties,  and  others  which  are  now  in  the  press. 

Geological  surveys  during  the  biennium  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  two  new  oil  or  gas  fields  near  Carlinville  and  Staunton.  Efforts  of  the 
survey  are  being  directed  to  the  discovery  of  new  fields,  but  the  State  has 
nevertheless  declined  in  rank  of  national  production  from  second  to  fourth 
place.  Surveys  of  coal  resources  have  been  nearly  completed  for  the  entire 
State  and  wtorant  the  belief  that  the  reserve  supply  in  Illinois  exceeds  the 
bituminous  supply  of  any  other  state.  Other  reports  on  mining  practices 
have  been  published  as  listed  below,  and  with  other  reports  on  miscellaneous 
mineral  resources,  bring  the  total  publications  for  the  biennium  to  six 
volumes  or  about  600  pages. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Assembly  further  charged  the  commission  with 
the  duty  of  making  surveys  and  studies  of  lands  subject  to  overflow,  with  a 
view  to  their  reclamation.  Work  has  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Rivers  and  Lakes  Commission,  the  United  States  geological  survey  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  along  the  Sangamon,  Kas- 
kaskia.  Big  Muddy,  Little  Wabash,  Embarrass,  Spoon,  Saline  and  Pecatonica 
Rivers.  Reports  have  been  issued  on  the  Little  Wabash,  Kaskaskia,  Em- 
barrass and  Spoon. 

The  laboratory  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  laboratories  of  the 
LTniversity,  the  State  having  provided  excellent  office  and  laboratory  quartera 
for  the  survey  in  the  new  Ceramics  Building.  The  equipment  includes  a 
working  library,  maps,  and  a  growing  collection,  illustrating  the  geological 
and  economic  resources  of  the  State.  Many  temporary  assistants  besides  the 
regular  corps  are  employed  each  summer. 

Under  an  agreemnt  between  the  State  geological  survey  and  the  College 
of  Engineering  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  State  Bureau  of  Mines  on 
the  other,  a  station  has  been  located  at  Urbana  for  a  cooperative  investiga- 
tion of  the  Illinois  coal  mining  industry. 

BUIXETINS  1914-1916 

Bulletin  20,— Year  Book  for  1910.  By  F.  W.  DeWolf,  director,  and  others. 
Includes  administrative  report,  mineral  production  of  Illinois  in  1909  and 
1910,  Carlyle  oil  field  and  surrounding  territory,  Carlinville  oil  and  gas  field, 
geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Springfield  quadrangle,  valuation  of 
coal  for  gas  manuf^ture,  and  extinct  lakes  in  Western  Illinois  and  adjacent 
states.    165  p.,  14  pi.,  8  fig.    Mailing  weiight  2  pounds. 

Bulletin  21!— Lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  Northwestern  Illinois.  By  G.  H. 
Cox.    Contains  history  of  economic  developments,  describes  stratigraphy  and 
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structure,  discusses  occurrence  of  ores  and  the  process  of  their  concentration, 
describes  briefly  methods  of  mining,  gives  complete  bibliography  for  Uie 
district.    120  p.,  22  pi.,  13  fig.     Weight  16  ounces. 

Bulletin  24, — Some  deep  borings  in  Illinois.  B:^  J.  A.  Udden.  Contains 
directions  for  the  study  of  well  records  and  logs  of  %0  deep  wells  in  Illinois. 
141  p.,  43  columnar  sections  in  4  pi.    Weight  14  ounces. 

Bulletin  26. — Grcology  and  geography  of  the  Galena  and  Elizabeth  Quad- 
rangles. By  Arthur  C.  Trowbridge,  E.  W.  Shaw,  and  Bernard  H.  Schockel. 
In  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  An  educational  bulletin  treat- 
ing in  a  popular  yet  scientific  way  geological  principles  and  the  geology, 
geography,  economic  resources  and  history  of  the  area.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  use  in  public  schools.  230  p.,  25  pi.,  50  fig.  Mailing  weight  3 
pounds. 

Bulletin  28. — Gas  and  oil  in  Bond,  Macoupin,  and  Montgomery  Counties. 
By  Raymond  S.  Blatchley.  Contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  geology  of  the 
State  and  a  full  description  of  the  geology  of  these  counties  with  special 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas.  50  p.,  4  pi.,  1  fig.  Paper  bound, 
mailing  weight  1  pound.    Cloth  bound,  salo  price  25  cents. 

Bulletin  29. — Purchase  and  sale  of  Illinois  coal  under  specifications.  By 
S.  W.  Parr.  Discusses  methods  of  handling  coal  samples  for  analysis  and 
methods  of  analysis;  contains  analyses  of  coals  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  6,  and  No. 
7,  by  counties.  80  p.,  1  pi.,  10  fig.  Postage,  paper  bound,  2  cents.  Bound 
also  in  cloth  with  Bulletin  31,  sale  price  35  cents. 

Bulletin  Sl.-^i\  investigations  in  Illinois  in  1914.  By  Fred  H.  Kay  and 
others.  In  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Includes  a  restudy 
of  the  Colmar  oil  field,  an  investigation  of  the  area  south  of  the  Colmar  oil 
field,  Allendale  oil  field,  anticlinal  structure  in  Randolph  County,  and  oil 
and  gas  in  the  Gillespie  and  Mt  Olive  quadrangles.  Ill  pp.,  10  pi.,  20  fig. 
Gratuitous  edition  exhausted.  Sale  price  25  cents.  Available  also  bound 
with  Bulletin  29;  see  above. 

AVAHABLE    SEPARATES. 

From  Bulletin  33:  Petroleum  in  Illinois  in  1914  and  1915;  by  Fred  H. 
Kay;  and  geologic  structure  of  the  Avon  and  Canton  quadrangles.  By  T. 
E.  Savage  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  36  p.,  3  pi.,  2 
fig.    Postage  4  cents. 

Notes  on  Bremen  Anticline:  By  Fred  H.  Kay.  4  p.,  1  fig.  Postage 
2  cents. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  IN  ACCOUNTANCY. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1903  regulating  the  profession  of 
public  accountancy  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  entrusting  the  administration 
of  the  law  to  the  State  University,  provides  that  any  citizen  or  person  duly 
declaring  his  intention  of  becoming  such,  who  is  over  21  years  of  age  and  of 
good  moral  character,  with  a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  a 
place  for  the  regular  transaction  of  business  as  a  public  accountant,  may 
become  a  certified  public  accountant,  either  under  clause  three  providing 
a  waiver  of  the  examination  under  certain  conditions,  or  under  section  2 
providing  an  examination  in  theory  of  accounts,  practical  accounting,  audit- 
ing, and  commercial  law. 

The  law  provides  that  the  University  of  Illinois  shall  appoint  a  Board 
of  Examiners  consisting  of  three  persons  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  in  the  subjects  provided  by  law.  This  University  Com- 
mittee on  Accountancy  consists  of  the  following: 

Dean  David  Kinley,  1903. 

Charles  M.  McConn,  1910. 

Edward  H.  Decker.  1914. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  trustees  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
a  general  Board  of  Examiners  and  require  that  at  least  two  of  them  shall  be 
certified  public  accountants  under  the  law  of  Illinois.  A  third  member 
generally  belongs  to  the  legal  profession  and  has  had  special  charge  of  the 
examination  of  candidates  in  commercial  law. 
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The  Board  of  Eaxaminers  is  as  follows: 

James  Hall,  C.  P.  A.,  1914. 

Clarence  M.  DeLany,  C.  P.  A.,  1914. 

Nathan  William  MacChesney,  Esq.,  1915. 
*  The  law  also  proYlded  that  persons  who  had  had  five  years  previous 
experience  as  public  accountants  before  the  date  of  application,  and  who 
applied  in  writing  within  one  year  after  passage  of  the  act,  and  who  had 
been  practicing  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  that  time, 
might  be  granted  the  certificate  without  examination.  Under  this  clause  152 
men  have  been  admitted  of  whom  the  larger  proportion  were  granted  a 
certificate  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of  the  law.  During  the 
thirteen  years  since  the  law  was  passed  there  have  been  73  persons  admitted 
by  examination.  In  the  years  1908-9  during  which  an  amendment  to  the 
law  was  in  force  125  persons  took  the  examination,  thirteen  of  whom  passed, 
who  were  admitted  to  the  examination  without  the  required  high  school 
education. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  certificates  issued  under  each 
of  these  methods  since  1903: 

C.  P.  A.  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 


Year. 

waiver. 

By  exam- 
ination. 

Total. 

1903 

42 

40 

4 

7 
2 

1 
2 

1 
3 
1 
3 

10 
8 
6 
6 
6 
3 
7 
2 

14 
0 

48 

1904 

48 

1905 

5 

1906 

10 

1907 

12 

1906 4 

0 

1909 

7 

1910 

'              5 

1911 

5 

1912 

1 
2 

4 

1913 

9 

1914 

2 

1915 

14 

1910 

0 

Total 

101 

73 

174 

The  following  is  the  list  of  persons  who  have  received  a  certificate  dur^ 
ing  the  biennium: 


Name. 


Degree  by 


Gertifloate 
number. 


Date. 


A  ah  man,  Lewis  B... 

BUss,  James  H 

Burt,  Edward  B 

Castenholx,  Wm.  B . . 

Oiandler,  Grant 

Cnily,  Steven  G..., 
Forward,  wille  A. .. . 

Oeilen,  Joseph  H 

Gerwif,  Harry  K 

Gray,  Fred , 

Grossman,  Arthur  T. 

Hunter,  Clyde  H 

Kohler.  Erie  L 


I^mifiohnF 

Morey.  Lloyd 

McGuinn,  Edward  B . 

Neil],  Charles  V7 

01ilin,CarIB 

CSulhvBn,  Patrick  J. 
Palmer,  Albert  L. 


Westphaln,  Harry  G. 
WQUams,  Perdval  L. 


Examination. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..dp 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

..do 

.  .do^ 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.  do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


156 
170 
157 
158 
159 
155 
160 
171 
172 
161 
154 
162 
173 
175 
174 
163 
164 
165 
165 
167 
168 
160 


1015 
1016 
1015 
1016 
1015 
1014 
1015 
1015 
1016 
1016 
1014 
1016 
1016 
1016 
1016 
1015 
1015 
1015 
1015 
1015 
1015 
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COOPERATIVE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  ILLINOIS  COAL  PROBLEMS  AND 

MINE  RESCUE  STATION. 

See  Mining  Engineering. 

ILLINOIS  HISTORICAL  SURVEY. 

The  activitleB  of  the  lUlnoiB  Historical  Survey  have  been  directed  almost 
exclusively  toward  the  writing  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  History,  and  grati- 
fying progress  has  been  made. 

A  number  of  notable  acquisitions  have  been  made  to  the  library,  such  as: 

Early  issues  of  The  Tribune. 

Private  Journal  of  Aaron  Burr. 

Letterbooks  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 

Two  additional  volumes  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Collections  edited  by 
Messrs.  Alvord  and  Carter  have  appeared  from  the  press  in  the  past  year. 
The  two  volumes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review  have  also  been 
edited  by  the  department,  and  the  Illinois-Wabash  Land  Company  Mann- 

scripts  have  been  published  by  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  for  private  distribution. 

w 

DEAN  OF  MEN. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  any  institution  is  the  method  by  which 
personal  influence  may  be  exerted  upon  a  student  body,  not  only  by  bringing 
the  faculty  of  the  institution  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  students, 
and  by  helping  them  in  an  immediate  and  personal  way,  but  also  by  causing 
them  to  feel  their  obligations  to  the  institutions.  If  students  can  be  taken 
from  their  homes  and  kept  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  inspiring  institution 
for  four  years,  they  will  be  sent  out  into  the  world  filled  with  noble  im- 
pulses, ^as  well  as  useful  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  of  an  education  will 
have  been  achieved.  The  social  life  therefore,  of  the  student  body  Is  of  vital 
consideration. 

The  University  of  Illinois  undertakes  to  accomplish  these  results  through 
the  offices  of  Uie  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women.  The  office  of  the  dean 
of  men  is  unique  in  American  education.  The  purpose  of  this  office  is  to 
get  into  some  sort  of  personal  relationship  with  every  new  man  in  the 
University,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  old  men.  The  dean  has 
special  supervision  in  matters  of  student  conduct,  discipline,  and  social 
life.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  office  to  see  that  the  student  attends  his  classes 
regularly  and  punctually,  and  is  in  the  very  best  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition for  study.  All  cases  of  discipline  are  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  the  dean  of  men  is  chairman.  Matters  of  social  life,  either  indi- 
vidually or  organizationally  are  handled  by  committees  of  which  the  dean 
of  men  is  a  member,  and  through  this  work  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  problems  of  health  and  living  conditions. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  opening  semester  of  each  year  the  dean 
delivers  *a  series  of  lectures  on  personal  hygiene  required  of  all  freshmen. 
In  this  way,  he  is  brought  Into  personal  contact  with  a  great  many  young 
men  who  entrust  him  with  personal  confidences.  He  has  direct  supervision 
of  the  student  hospital  benefit  fund,  a  mutual  organization  caring  for  sick 
students.  Last  year  the  organization  handled  |3,040  and  scores  of  students 
were  cared  for.  During  the  past  year  an  attache  of  the  office,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Beard  fitted  up  a  suite  of  rooms  where  he  examined,  men  and  advised 
students  with  reference  to  {heir  physical  condition,  looked  after  local  and 
sanitary  conditions,  and  assisted  in  the  control  of  infectious  diseases.  No 
charge  was  made  to  students  for  this  service. 

The  dean  also  exercises  general  supervision  over  student  lodging  houses 
and  boarding  places,  and  the  employment  bureau  which  is  conducted  by  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $250  was  made  last  year.  This 
matter  is  discussed  under  the  subject  of  the  work  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.    The 
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dean  also  has  charge  of  the  various  student  loan  funds  which  are  open  to 
men  students. 

Naturally  a  great  many  duties  f^I  to  the  dean  of  men  and  his  assistants 
which  have  developed  in  the  course  of  several  years  from  the  reputation 
of  the  dean  being  "a  pretty  good  man  to  consult  in  trouble  of  any  kind." 

The  dean  of  men  begins  his  contact  with  students  even  before  their 
arrival  through  a  book  of  about  100  pages  entitled*  "Facts  for  Freshmen" 
concerning  the  University  of  Illinois  (revised  in  .1915),  which  is  sent  to 
prospective  freshmen.  The  book  contains  specific  information  on  the  ways 
and  methods  of  student  life,  together  with  descriptions  of  the  buildings. 
University  regulations,  activities,  etc.  The  dean  also  makes  it  a  point  to  see 
personally  every  freshman,  sometime  during  the  first  weeks  ef  the  term. 

A  very  elaborate  hygienic  and  sanitary  study  of  the  health  conditions 
of  the  lodging  houses  of  the  students  has  been  made,  and  a  very  interesting 
table  has  been  prepared  for  utilization  in  case  of  sickness  of  students. 
Houses  are  visited  about  three  times  a  year,  and  classified  as  fair,  medium, 
and  excellent,  on  the  basis  of  sanitation,  accommodation,  etc.  There  has 
been  very  little  objection  to  this  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  landladies, 
and  in  many  cases  it  has  been  welcomed  because  of  the  help  which  has'  been 
extended  in  the  control  of  the  students  in  the  houses.  There  has  als6  been 
an  inspection  of  boarding  houses,  and  a  rather  extensive  report  prepared. 
Some  improvement  has  been  made,  although  it  has  been  found  more  difiicult 
to  secure  the  cooperation  in  this  regard  than  in  the  case  of  the  lodging 
houses. 

The  work  of  the  assistant  dean  has  been  concerned  largely  with  (1)  the 
supervision  of  attendance  in  cooperation  with  the  instructors  in  order  to  dis- 
cover why  students  are  not  going  to  class,  and  to  correct  the  impression  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  a  certain  number  of  absences;  (2)  auditing  of  the 
accounts  of  undergraduate  organizations — which  work  has  also  led  to 
cooperation  with  the  local  merchants  regarding  the  financial  standing  of 
individual  students — (3)  assistance  in  disciplinary  matters. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  problem  of  fraternity  scholarship, 
and  the  grades  have  been  published  with  good  results.* 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN. 

The  dean  of  women  undertakes  to  accomplish  for  women  students  what 
the  dean  of  men  undertakes  to  accomplish  for  the  men — ^to  supervise  student 
conduct,  discipline  and  social  life.  As  in  the  case  of  the  dean  of  men,  the 
work  is  largely  individual  and  personal.  The  dean  of  women  gives  a  series 
of  lectures  to  women  of  the  freshmen  class  on  hygiene,  and  undertakes  to 
look  after  the  problems  of  health  and  living  conditions  of  the  w'omen 
students. 

The  Woman's  Residence  Hall  that  was  authorized  by  the  board  of 
trustees  during  the  past  biennium,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  the  fall  of  1917.  It  is  the  first  of  the  group  of  women's  dormitories  to  be 
erected,  and  is  located  on  Nevada  Street,  north  of  the  horticultural  plats  and 
the  women's  new  athletic  field.  It  will  be  of  colonial  design,  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  "U"  shape.  Its  wings  to  the  south  will  form  an  attractive 
court.  The  width  of  the  central  part  will  be  92  feet  6  Inches  and  the  wings 
will  project  37  feet  on  either  side.  The  building  will  be  located  40  feet  back 
from  the  property  line  on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  the  girls'  athletic 
field  affords  a  spacious  setting. 

The  building  will  accommodate  98  girls,  with  dining-room  service  for  an 
additional  100  nonresident  girls.  The  building  will  be  completely  equipped, 
wth  kitchenettes  on  each  floor,  a  hospital  ward  on  the  top  floor,  and  every 
facility  for  servants.  The  students'  rooms  for  single  persons  will  average 
130  square  feet  and  the  double  rooms  165  square  feet.  The  single  rooms 
will  have  one  and  the  double  rooms  will  have  two  built-in  wardrobes.  E^ach 
room  will  be  equipped  with  a  lavatory  In  the  recess  enclosed  by  a  curtain. 


*  Tabic  is  given  on  i>age  233. 
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It  will  be  the  first  building  affording  first-class  accommodations  for  the 
women  students  of  the  University  which  is  operated  by  the  University. 

The  dean  of  women  keeps  a  list  of  appropriate  rooming  houses  which 
are  inspected  and  overseen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dean  of  men.  The  women 
in  rooming  houses  are  organized  in  self-governing  units  by  which  method 
they  cooperate  with  the  dean  of  women  and  the  Woman's  League  in  carrying 
out  the  principles  which  are  regarded  as  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
women   students   of   the   University,   the  work  of  which   is  explained  on 

page (describing  the  work  of  the  student  organizations).    The  Woman's 

League  conducts  a  number  of  social  functiohs  throughout  the  year  and 
undertakes  to  bring  together  all  of  the  girls  who  are  members  of  the  league 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  enrolled  in  the  University,  and  undertakes 
to  bring  the  girls  into  closer  relationship,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship, and  to  regulate  campus  standards. 

The  loan  fund  and  hospital  service  for  women  is  also  handled  through 
the  dean  of  w'omen  acting  for  the  league.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  point  system  by  which  honors  and  responsibilities  of  women  student 
activities  may  be  more  evenly  distributed.  Conferences  are  held  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  undergraduate  women  the  possibilities  of 
various  vocations  open  to  women  on  graduation. 

Women  students  are  classed  in  two  divisions  for  the  literary  society 
work,  each  freshman  girl  when  she  enrolls  in  the  University  being  assigned 
to  the  Gregorian  or  Jamesonian  Literary  Societies. 

Of  the  1,181  women  students  of  the  University,  during  the  past  year  195 
have  lived  in  some  sorority  house;  116  in  church  houses  such  as  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Presbyterian  Home,  Episcopalian  Hall  and  Congregational  House;  260 
at  home;  606  in  private  families — 118  of  whom  have  lived  in  large  rooming 
houses. 

The  University  has  secured  a  dean  of  w'omen  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Fantiy 
C.  Gates,  who  comes  to  the  University  in  the  fall  of  1916  from  her  work  as 
dean  of  women  at  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  and  thus  with  permanency  of  the 
position  established,  the  work  for  women  at  the  University  should  assume 
wider  interests  and  new  activities. 

ADVISEE  TO  POEEIGN  STUDENTS. 

The  office  of  adviser  to  foreign  students  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  foreign  students  in  such  personal  w^ys  as  arranging  for  registra- 
tion and  examining  credentials,  and  determining  entrance  credits,  frequently 
giving  rise  to  difficult  problems  on  account  of  the  varying  systems  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  world.  In  connection  with  this  service  the  adviser  acts 
on  college  committees  in  order  to  approve  of  changes  in  study  lists  or  suggest 
methods  of  study  or  changes  in  manner  of  living.  He  cooperates  with  the 
dean  of  men  in  handling  many  problems  and  assists  organizations  of  foreign 
students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scholarship  record  of  foreign  students 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  average  University  student  While  the  foreign 
student  sometimes  lacks  sufficient  command  of  the  English  language  to  do 
satisfactory  work  and  requires  special  assistance  from  tutors,  it  is  rarely 
necessary  for  a  man  to  leave  because  of  such  disability.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  men  entering  with  poor  preparation  in  English  is  constantly 
decreasing. 

The  adviser  also  makes  the  effort  to  keep  In  contact  with  the  parents 
of  foreign  students,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger  men,  so  that  the 
parents  may  feel  that  their  children  are  receiving  sympathetic  attention. 
This  assistance  has  been  found  to  be  of  far-reaching  influence. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  before  the  people  of  the  State  the 
advantages  of  contact  with  foreign  students  and  many  requests  have  been 
received  from  organizations  to  furnish  lecturers  upon  foreign  countries. 
Foreign  students  have  responded  in  this  way  to  calls  from  Springfield,  Dan- 
ville and  other  cities,  where  they  have  spoken  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  other  organizations. 
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The  followlug  table  will  reveal  some  Interesting  lacts.  The  largest  regis- 
txatlon  Is  In  the  College  of  Engineering,  Nearly  all  at  tbe  foreign  students 
In  the  College  of  Commerce  are  either  Chinese  or  Japanese.  More  than  one- 
abHh  of  the  namber  of  the  foreign  students  are  re^stered  In  the  graduate 
school.  Tbe  general  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  docs 
aot  seem  to  appal  to  the  foreign  student,  who  Is  in  pursuit  of  technical  and 
scientific  work.    Cfaemistrr  is  one  of  the  favorite  studies. 

FOREIGN  9TDDENT8,  lSl<-lt. 
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FORBION  STUDENTS,  1015-16. 
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FOREIGN  STUDENTS  1915  16-Ckmoludfid. 


(8 

a  Go 


i 

a 


OQ 


^ 


.  8 


I 


•s 

I 


[  S  d 

5« 


1 


a 


Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Russia 

South  Africa 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

INSX7LAB  POSSESSIONS. 

Hawaii 

Philippine 

Porto  Rico 

Total 


1 
1 

2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
5 

5 
2 
2 

135 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
5 
6 

1 
1 
5 

5 
2 
3 

2 

•  •  ft  • 

•  ft  ft  ft 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

ft  ft  ■  ft 

1 
1 
1 

33 

1 
3 

•  ft  ft  • 

1 
41 

•  ft  •  ft 

33 

3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

*'*'** 

2 

1 

24 

23   5 

26 

65 

40 

29 

4 

100 

2 
1 
2 
& 
& 
1 
1 
5^ 


6 
2 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  VISITOR 

The  high  school  visitor  undertakes  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  work 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  with  a  view  to  standardization,  in  order: 

1.  To  improve  and  standardize  instruction. 

2.  To  aid  in  improving  physical  conditions  as  to 

(a)  Safety. 

(b)  Sanitation. 

(c)  Economy  of  administration. 

3.  To  encourage  the  development  of  vocational  work. 

This  supervision  is  made  with  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  high  school 
and  the  University  in  order  that  greater  cooperation  may  be  secured  between 
the  two. 

Besides  the  work  of  visitation,  the  high  school  visitor  has  supervised  the 
work  of  the  North  Central  Association  in  accrediting  the  schools  of  Illinois, 
the  present  number  of  which  is  168.  This  work  involves  the  collecting  of 
annual  reports,  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  th^  board  of  inspectors  and 
attendance  at  the  annual  meetings. 

The  high  school  visitor  also  has  supervision  of  the  high  school  confer- 
ence which  is  held  annually  at  the  University.  He  edits  and  issues  programs 
and  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  looks  after  all  the  details  of  admin- 
istration. The  growth  in  attendance  of  the  conference  is  given  by  the 
following  table: 

1914 1,109 

1915 1,286 


1905 

75 

1908 

400 

1911 

813 

1906 

90* 

1909 

600 

1912 

871 

1907 

200 

1910 

660 

1913 

982 

Publications — 1914-15. 

Conference  proceedings,  1914.    328  pp. 

High  school  manual.    106  pp. 

Bulletin  on  township  high  schools.  30  pp^ 

Annual  report,  1914-15.    52  pp. 

New  blanks  for  high  school  reports. 

Publications — 1915-16. 

Conference  proceedings,  1915.    356  pp. 
Annual  report,  1915-16.    58  pp. 

Circular  of  information  on  organization  and  Working  of  high  school 
conference.    4  pp. 

Bulletin  on  selection  and  employment  of  high  school  teachers.    12  pp. 
Program  of  1916  high  school  conference.    16  pp. 
Bulletin  on  high  school  buildings  (in  press). 
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The  work  of  the  high  school  yisltor  is  summarized  in  the  following 
tables: 


I.  STATISTICS  OP  VISITATION,  1914-16. 


Total  number  of  schools  visited 

Number  of  schools  re-aocredited 

Number  of  new  sdiools  accredited 

Number  of  oases  of  suspended  action . . . 

Number  of  schools  discontinued 

New  schools  visited  but  not  accredited . 


1914-16  1915-16 

224  236 

166  175 

27  18 

9  22 

8  5 

14  16 


n.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WORK. 


Year. 
1903-^.. 
19(0^.. 
1904-5.. 
190S-6.. 
19(»-7.. 


Schools. 
106 
145 
160 
129 
131 


Year. 
1907-8.. 
190fr^.. 
1909-10. 
1910-11. 
1911-12. 


Schools. 
181 
176 
154 
124 
155 


Year. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 


Schools. 
125 
184 
224 
236 


INFOBMATION  OFFICE. 

The  information  office  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1915.  This  office  undertakes  to  serve  as  a  clearing  bureau  of  informa- 
tion about  the  University,  and  answers  inquiries  of  visitors.  In  connection 
with  it  there  is  a  general  university  stenographic  and  mimeographic  bureau, 
and  the  director  of  the  office  is  also  editor  of  the  Universty  of  Illinois 
bulletin  which  appears  weekly. 

STATISTICS  OF  ENEOLLMENT. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  on  pages to  the  rapid  growth 

of  the  University  of  Illinois,  especially  for  the  Urbana  departments  during 
the  last  few  years,  wliich  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
time  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  have  been  gradually 
raised.  The  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  University  by  years  from  1867, 
giving  the  size  of  the  faculty,  the  number  of  students,  books,  buildings, 

degrees  and  biennial  income  has  l^een  given  on  page   (   See  also 

conclusion  of  report) 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  most  important  facts  regarding  the 
enrollment  of  the  University: 

TABLE  OF  TOTALS. 


Men. 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Women. 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Total. 


1914-15 


1915-16 


Liberal  arts  and  sciences 

Commerce  and  business  administration. 

Enfdneering 

Agncultore 

Mosic 

Law 

Library  school 

Oraduate  school 

Summer  session,  total  registration 

Deduct  students  returned 

^   Nettotal 

Medicine 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy 

Total  at  urbana 

Total  at  Chicago 

Total  in  University 

Deduct  duplicates ^ 

Nettotal 


1,175 

773 

559 

1,211 

683 

779 
22 

4 

1,858 

1,187 

4 

1,191 

1,028 

1,072 

158 

158 

1,186 

8 

11 

85 

78 

93 

106 
3 

88 
4 

106 
48 

45 

39 

390 

407 

80 

77 

470 

508 

647 

337 

381 

.   035 

364 

290 

124 

107 

488 

234 

357 

213 

274 

447 

266 

210 

24 

16 

290 

83 

123 

1 

5 

84 

193 

185 

7 

10 

200 

4,131 

4,482 

1,268 

1,431 

o,39B 

542 

518 

32 

31 

574 

4,673 

5,000 

1,300 

1,462 

5,973 

14 

20 

3 

5 

17 

4,659 

4,980 

1,297 

1,457 

5,956 

1,552 

581 

1,215 

1,230 

88 

88 

43 

484 

1,028 

397 


631 
226 
128 
195 
5,913 
549 


6,462 
25 


6,437 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  CLASSES. 


Seniors. 


Juniors. 


Liberal  arts  and  sdenoes— 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Commeroe  cmd  buidness  ad- 
ministration, 1015-16 

Engineering— 

1914-16 

1915-16 

Agriculture— 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Music— 

1914-151 

191&-16 

Medicine— 

1914-15 

1916-16 

Dentistry— 

1914-15. 

1915-16 

Pharmacy— 

1914-15 

1916-16 


264 
213 

63 

189 
199 

154 
189 

9 
9 

104 
110 


827 
243 

89 

259 
295 

186 
266 

9 
6 

111 

48 

21 
34 


Sopho- 
mores. 


853 
833 

139 

286 
264 

244 

248 

9 
12 

61 
20 

38 
26 

78 
60 


Fresh- 
men. 


Specials. 


882 
747 

286 

447 
455 

510 
498 

44 

38 

12 

47 

23 
68 

77 
96 


Total. 


Men. 


Women. 


32 
15 


10 
2 

92 
29 

22 

34 

2 
1 


45 
39 


Total. 


1,176 
773 

683 
779 

550 

22 

1,187 
1,211 

4 
4 

1,028 
1,072 

158 
158 

8 
11 

85 
78 

266 
210 

24 
16 

83 
123 

1 
5 

193 
185 

7 
10 

1,858 
1,562 

581 

1,191 
1,215 

1,186 
1,230 

93 
89 

290 
226 

84 
128 

200 
195 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY. 


Urbana. 

• 

Chioago. 

Totals. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

nilnoift— 
1914-16 

8,012 
8,281 

960 
1,068 

11 
11 

1,002 
1,155 

260 
262 

1 
1 

4,014 
4,886 

1,210 
1,820 

12 
12 

344 

330 

176 
168 

6 
4 

21 
19 

U 
12 

866 
849 

186 
180 

6 

4 

8,856 
3,561 

1,125 
1,226 

17 
16 

1,023 
1,174 

271 
274 

1 
1 

4,879 
4,786 

1,806 
1,600 

18 

1915-16 

Stetesother  thanllllnoils— 
1914-16 

191^16 

1914-16 

1915^6 

Territorial  posseeilans  of 
United  StatM— 
1914-16 

16 

1911^16 

4 

5 
4 

1,268 
1,428 

1 

163 
159 

5,399 
5,878 

1 

6 

4 

1,800 
1,454 

1 

Foreign  oountrieft— 
191^16 

158 
155 

4,131 
4,456 

1 

17 
16 

542 
518 

32 
31 

17 
16 

574 
649 

176 
171 

4,678 
4,973 

180> 

1915-16 

17/^ 

Totals— 
1914-16 

6,978- 

191^16 

6,427 

COUNTIES  IN  ILLINOIS  1914-15. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

Adams 

34 

6 

7 

8 

5 

30 

2 

9 

10 

419 

22 

16 

5 

3 

81 

745 

25 

10 

26 

21 

16 

20 

82 

10 

6 

11 

22 

10 

27 

4 

21 

16 

15 
3 
4 
5 
2 
3 

i* 

4 

324 

7 

10 

i 

12 
124 
3 
8 
6 
9 
8 
11 
9 
1 
4 
1 
6 
3 
8 

3' 

1 

49 

9 

11 

13 

7 

33 

2 

10 

14 

743 

29 

26 

5 

7 

43 

869 

28 

13 

32 

30 

24 

31 

41 

11 

10 

12 

28 

13 

35 

4 

24 
17 

8 

3 

37 

6 

7 

8 

6 

31 

2 

10 

12 

422 

22 

16 

5 

3 

33 

981 

26 

10 

27 

24 

17 

22 

32 

10 

7 

11 

24 

10 

29 

4 

22 

16 

16 
3 
4 

5 
2 
3 

i' 

4 

325 

7 

10 

4' 

12 
141 
3 
3 
6 
9 
8 

12 
9 
1 
4 
1 
6 
3 
8 

3* 

1 

62 

A  lexftiKlw , . . 

9 

Bond 

11 

Boone 

18 

Brown 

1 
1 

1 
1 

& 

BUTMU 

34 

r^Ohnnn 

2 

Carroll 

1 
2 
3 

i* 

1 

2 
4 

11 

Cass 

16 

ChamDaim 

747 

Chrisnim 

29 

Clark 

36 

Clay 

5 

Clinton 

7 

Coles 

2 

236 

1 

i7* 

2 

253 

1 

45 

Cook 

1,122 
29 

Crawf osd 

Cnmberland 

13 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

1 
3 
1 
2 

i' 

1 
3 
1 
3 

38 
83 

Donelas 

25 

DuPase 

34 

Edsar         

41 

Edwards     .  

■  * 

11 

Bffln£hani 

1 

1 

11 

PaTCtte                

12 

Ford 

2 

2 

30 

FrAnklin                

13 

Fulton 

2 

2 

37 

Oallatin ' 

4 

Greene 

1 

1 

26 

Omndv        .       .  ........ 

'  17 

Hamilton t  ,  r . ,  - 

TTfliicock             --   .   ^.-   -- 

21 

1 

2 

22 

31 

16 

9 

11 

3 

6 

i2' 

21 
8 
1 
2 

1 

27 

1 

2 

34 

52 

24 

10 

13 

4 

21 

1 

2 

24 

34 

16 

9 

11 

4 

6 

i2* 

21 
8 
1 
2 
2 

27 

Hardin . . r  r . , , 

1 

Henderson .... 

2 

Henry 

2 
3 

2 
3 

30 

Iroquois 

55 

Jfu*nAfi       _ 

24 

lAsner            .. . .. 

10 

Jeuerson 

13 

Jersey 

1 

1 

2 

ft 
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COTNTIES  IN  ILLINOIS  l9l4-15-Concluded. 


Urbana 

• 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

JoDaviess 

9 

3 

89 

22 

8 

18 

20 

65 

19 

25 

23 

21 

22 

19 

50 

48 

24 

48 

25 

11 

12 

6 

6 

8 

8 

16 

15 

14 

19 

55 

4 

18 

19 

1 

4 

12 

3 

2 

30 

37 

14 

53 
8 
4 

13 

10 

22 

17 

15 

59 
6 

21 
6 

16 
7 

24 

38 

13 

50 

13 

2 
1 

16 
4 
5 
9 
6 
12 
4 
11 
7 
9 
7 
4 
14 
17 
9 
9 
5 
2 
6 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 
2 
6 
5 
13 
2 
11 
4 

3* 

4 
5 
3 
6 

13 
8 

13 

2* 

8 
3 
2 
8 
3 
19 
2 
4 
1 

i* 

4 
10 
6 
7 
6 

11 
4 

105 
26 
13 
27 
26 
77 
23 
36 
30 
30 
29 
23 
64 
65 
33 
57 
30 
13 
18 
7 
12 
9 
9 

21 
17 

20 

24 

68 
6 

29 

23 
1 
7 

16 
8 
5 

36 

50 

22 

66 
8 
6 

21 

13 

24 

25 

18 

78 
8 

25 
7 

16 
8 

28 

48 

19 

57 

19 

3 

3 

12 
3 

90 
28 
8 
23 
23 
68 
19 
27 
25 
21 
23 
21 
53 
48 
25 
48 
27 
13 
11 
6 
6 
8 
8 
16 
16 
14 
19 
50 
5 
18 

20 
1 
4 
13 
4 
4 

34 

37 

14 

56 
8 
4 

13 

10 

25 

18 

16 

59 
6 

21 
7 

17 
8 

25 

44 

14 

53 

13 

2 

1 

17 
4 
5 
9 
6 

12 
4 

11 
7 
9 
7 
4 

14 

17 
9 
9 
5 
2 
A 
1 
6 
1 
1 
5 
2 
6 
5 

13 
2 

11 
4 

3* 

4 
5 
3 
6 

13 
8 

13 

2* 

8 
3 
2 
8 
3 
19 
2 

10 

„ 

j 

Kan6 r       r  ,   r  .   r  .    T 

1 
6 

1 

2 
6 

1 

Kftikftkw .  r , . 

Kendall 

ii 

Knox 

5 
3 
3 

5 
3 
3 

£ 

Lak A .,..,--, - 

% 

LaSalle 

^ 

Lawrence 

n 

Lee 

2 
2 

2 
2 

^ 

Livingston 

t 

I#Ogan r   ..    r   -   -.-,,-       . 

tfi 

Mct^ono^iRh , 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

*! 

HoHemy 

2S 

Mcl/ean 

T 

Macon 

fij 

Macoupin 

1 

1 

24 

Madison T  r . . . . 

SI 

Marion 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
o 

ft 

2 

Marshall r 

15 

Mason 

2(J 

Massac 

M?p  aM , « ...... 

1! 

Mercer 

9 

Monroe 

} 

McmtKomery 

21 

Morgan 

1 

1 

U 

Moiutrie 

30 

Ogle 

24 

Peoria 

4 

1 

4 

1 

7! 

Perry 

* 

Piatt 

2) 

Pike 

1 

•  ft  *  •  •      •  * 

1 

24 

Pope 

1 

PlOftslri 

* 

Putnam 

1 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 
2 
4 

17 

Randolph 

9 

Richlanci 

* 

Rock  Island 

40 

fft,  Clftir 

50 

Saline 

2 

flaigaw^o" 

3 

3  , 

1 

9 

Schuyler 

i 

Scott. 

( 

Shelby 

21 

Stark. 

u 

Stephenson 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

27 

Tasewell 

2( 

Union 

U 

Vermilion 

78 

Wabash 

1 

Warfen 

25 

Washington 

1 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 

ft  ft  •  1  ft  •  ft  • 

1 

1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
3 

8 

Wayne.". 

17 

White 

9 

Whiteside 

28 

WUI 

54 

Tirilll^mann ...,..,.,.... 

20 

Winnebaffo 

M 

Woodfordf. 

11 

Total  counties 

3,012 

1,002 

4,014 

344 

21 

365 

3,356 

1,028 

4,J79 

465 


COONTISS  IN  ILUNOIS  lUS-lt. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

AdftDM 

85 

11 

10 

0 

4 

28 

1 

14 

10 

455 

28 

12 

7 

5 

35 

770 

21 

4 

31 

'  22 

21 

18 

88 

8 

5 

8 

14 

11 

24 

8 

26 

15 

24 
2 
6 

11 
1 
6 

i* 

6 

876 

7 

8 

i* 

10 

153 

2 

4 

7 

0 

8 

12 

7 

5* 

3 

10 
6 

4 

i' 

2 

50 
13 
16 
20 

6 
34 

1 

15 
24 
831 
35 
20 

7 

6 

54 

082 

23 

8 
38 
31 
20 
30 
45 

8 
10 
11 
24 
17 
28 

3 
30 
17 

3 

3 

38 

11 

10 

0 

5 

20 

1 

15 

10 

457 

28 

12 

7 

5 

36 

1,010 

23 

4 

84 

26 

23 

18 

40 

8 

6 

0 

15 

11 

28 

3 

27 

15 

"24 
2 
6 
11 
1 
6 

i* 

5 
377 

7 
8 

i* 

10 
168 
2 
4 
7 
0 
8 

13 
7 

5* 

3 

10 
6 

4 

4* 

2 

62 

Ahtztnder 

13 

Bond 

16 

Boone -. 

20 

Brown 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

Bureau 

35 

Cftlhonn 

1 

CarroU 

1 

1 

16 

OB^m 

24 

Cluanpalgn 

2 

1 

3 

834 

Chrlstmn^ 

35 

Clark 

20 

Clay 

7 

Clinton 

6 

Coles 

1 

231 

2 

is* 

1 

246 

2 

55 

Cook 

1.178 

Crawfwd 

25 

Cumberland 

g 

DoKalb 

3 

4 
2 

2* 

i' 

3 
4 
2 
1 
2 

41 

DeWitt 

35 

Douelas 

31 

DuPage 

31 

Edgar 

47 

Edwards 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

11 

Fayette 

12 

Ford 

FrankHn   .                * 

25 
17 

Fulton 

4 

4 

32 

Oallatin 

3 

Greene 

1 

1 

31 

Orundy 

17 

Hamllfon 

Hanoook 

20 
1 

10 

27 

80 

20 

10 

8 

5 

11 

3 

70 

28 

7 

21 

28 

67 

10 

20 

28 

18 

22 

25 

52 

61 

22 

40 

25 

16 

16 

8 

7 

0 

8 

20 

14 

15 

21 

60 

10 

i* 

12 

21 

6 

r 

1 

8 

ii' 

7 
8 

11 
4 
0 
2 

15 
0 
3 
7 
7 

21 

14 
0 

13 
6 
4 
8 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
7 
0 
3 

20 

80 

1 

11 
30 
60 
26 
10 

0 
'6 
14 

3 
05 
30 
10 
32 
32 
76 
21 
44 
32 
21 
20 
32 
73 
75 
31 
53 
31 
10 
10 

0 
12 
10 

0 
25 
21 
24 
24 
80 

1 

1 

21 
1 

10 

30 

40 

21 

10 

8 

5 

12 

4 

81 

20 

7 

22 

20 

70 

10 

30 

27 

18 

22 

27 

54 

61 

24 

40 

26 

10 

18 

8 

7 

0 

8 

20 

14 

16 

22 

65 

10 

i* 

12 

21 

6 

i* 

2 
3 

i6* 

7 
3 

11 
4 
0 
2 

15 
0 
8 
7 
7 

21 

14 
0 

13 
6 
5 
3 
1 
5 
1 
1 
5 
7 
0 
3 

20 

31 

Fff^rdin 

1 

Henderson. ........... ... 

11 

3 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

42 

IroQiuris 

61 

JaoDon 

27 

Jasper 

10 

Jefferson 

9 

Jersey 

i" 

1 

2 
6 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
6 

7 

15 

Jdinson 

4 

07 

Kankakee 

36 

Kendall 

10 

Knox 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
8 

83 

83 

LaSalle 

70 

21 

Lee 

1 
4 

1 
4 

45 

LlTlngstoo 

36 

T.-nmn'. 

21 

Hcl)onough 

20 

McHenry  r 

2 
2 

2 
2 

34 

Meliean 

75 

Macon 

76 

Macoupin 

2 

2 

88 

Madison 

53 

Marlon 

1 

4 
2 

i* 

1 
5 
2 

32 

Mftnttftll 

24 

Mason 

21 

Massac. ..^.....s 

0 

Menard  x . . .  x . .  ^  ^ ^ 

12 

Mercer 

10 

Monroe 

0 

Montgomery 

25 

21 

Motutrie 

1 
1 
5 

1 
1 
5 

25 

Ogle 

25 

Peoria 

85 

—SOP  I 


466 


COUNTIES  IN  ILLINOIS  1015-16-ConcIuded. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

H. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

TotaL 

Perry. 

6 

20 

20 

1 

4 

0 

4 

3 

85 

45 

18 

•       59 

7 

4 

18 
10 
21 
20 
11 
66 
10 
16 
6 
17 
12 
30 
38 
12 
54 
17 

3 

11 

4 

4* 

3 

1 

5 

7 

12 

10 

3 

1 

8 

3 

2 

17 

28* 

1 
4 
3 
1 
5 
8 

11 
8 

12 
7 

0 
40 
24 

1 

4 
13 

7 

4 
40 
52 
30 
69 
10 

5 
26 
13 
23 
37 
11 
94 
11 
20 

9 
18 
17 
38 
49 
20 
66 
24 

6 

29 

20 

1 

4 

10 

4 

5 

37 

46 

18 

62 

8 

4 

18 

11 

22 

20 

12 

67 

11 

16 

8 

17 

13 

30 

41 

13 

55 

17 

3 

11 

4 

4* 

3 
1 
5 

7 

12 

10 

3 

1 

8 

3 

2 

17 

28* 

1 
4 
3 
1 
5 
8 

11 
8 

12 
7 

9 

Piatt 

40 

Pike 

24 

Pope 

1 

Pi?T^^M 

4 

Putnftin X ...... . 

1 

1 

14 

Randolph 

7 

RichlATid 

2 
2 

1 



2 
2 

1 

6 

Rock  Island ........... 

42 

Rt-Clftfr 

58 

Saline 

80 

SaTigamon .,.,.., 

8 
1 

3 
1 

72 

Schuyler 

11 

Scott 

5 

Shelby 

26 

Stark 

1 
1 

1 
1 

14 

Stephenson. » .  . ^ ^ 

24 

Taseweli 

37 

Union 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

12 

Vermilion 

96 

Wabash . .  .... 

12 

Warren 

20 

Washington ...... 

2 

2 

11 

WayneT. 

18 

White 

1 

1 

18 

Whiteside 

38 

Will 

3 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 

52 

Willifimifoti 

21 

Winnebago 

67 

WoodfcMtT. 

24 

Total,  nilnols 

3,231 

1,155 

4,386 

330 

19 

349 

3,561 

1,174 

4,735 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES  OTHER  THAN  ILLINOIS  1914-15. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

H. 

W. 

Total. 

NOBTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Connecticut 

4 

2 

24 

1 

9 

50 

24 

1 

2* 

1 
1 
7 
4 

5 
2 
26 
2 
10 
57 
28 

4 

3 

25 

1 
10 
51 
25 

1 

2* 

1 

1 
7 
4 

5 

Maine .  .   ,   r  ,   r 

1 
1 

1. 

1 

8 

Massachusetts 

27 

New  Hampshire 

2 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

11 

New  York 

58 

PAnnsylvania 

29 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

3 

1 

17 
4 
6 
6 
4 

2 

1 

2* 

3 

1 

19 
5 
6 
8 
4 

3 

1 

17 
4 
8 
6 
4 

2* 

1 

2* 

3 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Delaware           .  ........ 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

19 

Florida 

5 

Qeorela 

2 

2 

8 

Marvland 

8 

Nwth  Carolina 

4 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

6 
2 

188 
85 
39 
38 
31 

1 
5 

61 
14 
19 
13 
2 

7 
7 

249 
99 
58 
51 

.33 

6 
2 

r 

204 

104 

48 

52 

53 

1 
5 

62 
18 
19 
13 
2 

7 

West  Vinrfnla 

7 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Tn^l^ftnA, ,-,,-- 

16 
19 
9 
14 
22 

1 
4 

17 
23 
9 
14 
22 

266 

Iowa 

122 

Kansas r...r 

67 

MichlKan 

65 

Minnesota 

55 

467 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES  OTHER  THAN  ILLINOIS  1014-15.-Conduded. 


XJrbana. 


Chicago. 


M. 


W. 


Total. 


Totals. 


M. 


W. 


Total. 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 


WKSTKBN 

Arisona 

California... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington. 
Wyoming. . . 


DIVISION. 


Total,  states  other 
than  Illinois 


106 

40 

146 

1 

8 

113 

41 

30 

2 

22 

1 

7 

26 

3 

•  12 

2 

14 

1 

13 

2 

48 

35 

73 

i 

5 

52 

26 

0 

2 

11 

6 

15 

2 

47 

11 

58 

37 

i 

38 

84 

13 

5 

3 

7 

3 

2 

7 

3 

21 

4 

25 

3 

2 

23 

4 

21 

2 

23 

1 

1 

22 

2 

8 
2 

1 
3 

9 
5 

8 
3 

1 
3 

1 

1 

18 

3 

21 

3 

3 

21 

3 

7 

1 

8 

3 

2 

9 

1 

13 

4 

17 

2 

2 

15 

4 

1 
27 
17 

1 
5 
6 

2 
32 
23 

1 
27 
21 

1 
5 

7 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 
3 
6 

4' 

1 

1 
3 
7 

4' 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

4 

4 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

050 

280 

1,310 

175 

11 

186 

1,125 

371 

154 
39 
15 
78 
17 
96 


9 
37 
34 
9 
6 
34 
10 
19 


3 

33 

38 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

5 

11 

3 


1,396 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES  OTHER  TEtAN  ILLINOIS  1915-16. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

NORTH  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 
Tni^lATu^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


6 

6 

1 

1 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

32 

3 

15 

52 

5 
1 

1 

37 

4 

17 

58 

22 

3 

15 

55 

5 

1 
2 
6 

3 

3 

35 

3 

38 

3 

3 

38 

3 

2 
2 

16 
2 

i' 

i" 

2 
3 

16 
3 

2 
2 

16 
3 

i* 

i* 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

• 

1 

5 

2 
3 
3 
9 
6 

309 

i' 

3 
3 

7 

57 

2 
4 
4 

12 
13 

266 

2 
3 
2 
9 
6 

231 

i* 

2 
3 

7 

58 

12 

1 

13 

84 

17 

101 

19 

4 

23 

103 

31 

50 

13 

63 

7 

1 

8 

57 

14 

48 

15 

63 

16 

16 

64 

15 

33 

4 

37 

18 

18 

51 

4 

108 

46 

154 

11 

3 

13 

119 

48 

7 
3 

37 

4 

17 

61 

41 

3 

3 


16 
4 
5 
2 
4 
4 
12 
13 


279 

124 

71 

79 

55 

167 


468 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  STATES  OTHER  THAN  ILLINOIS  1915-lft-Concluded. 


Urbana. 


W. 


Total. 


Chicago. 


M. 


W. 


Total. 


Total. 


M. 


W. 


Total. 


Nebraska , 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin , 

BOT7TH  CEKTRAL  DIVISION 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Texas 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Totals,  states  other 
than  Illinois 


22 

1 

23 

5 

5 

27 

10 

1 

11 

2 

2 

12 

54 

18 

72 

2 

2 

4 

56 

15 

5 

20 

10 

1 

•     11 

25 

53 

13 

66 

33 

33 

86 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

18 
25 

3 
2 

21 
27 

18 
26 

1 

1 

9 

7 

2 
2 

11 
9 

9 
8 

1 

1 

19 

3 

22 

4 

4 

23 

8 
18 

1 
3 

9 
21 

8 
19 

1 

1 

6 
27 

1 
5 

7 
32 

6 
28 

1 

1 

18 

8 

26 

2 

2 

20 

6 

6 

1 

1 

2 

7 

8 

2 

10 

2 

2 

10 

4 
3 

4 

8 
3 

4 
4 

1 

* 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

4 

4 

10 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1,058 

262 

1,320 

168 

12 

180 

1,226 

1 
1 

20 

6 

13 


2 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
3 


1 
5 

8 
1 

2 

4 


274 


28 
13 
76 
81 
99 


9 
21 
28 
11 
10 
26 

9 
22 


7 

33 

28 

8 

12 

8 

4 

3 

10 

4 


1,500 


INSULAR  POSSESSIONS  1914-15. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 


Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Total,  insular  posses- 
ions  


7 
3 

1 

8 
3 

7 
7 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

11 

1 

12 

6 

6 

17 

1 

8 
7 
3 


18 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  1914-15. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

NORTH  AND  CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

Canada 

9 
2 
3 
4 

1 

i* 

10 
2 
3 
4 

1 
1 

4 

8 
3 

1 

1 

10 
2 
3 
4 

1 

i" 

11 

Cuba 

2 

Jamaica 

3 

Mexico 

4 

Nova  Scotia 

1 

Panama 

1 

4 

8 
3 

1 

4 
8 
3 

1 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina 

4 

Brazil 

8 

Chili <... 

3 

469 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  1914-1^-Concluded. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Totals. 

• 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

H. 

W. 

Total. 

Kintopi. 
Austria 

1 
8 

1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

i' 

1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
8 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
5 

1 

64 

15 

21 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

i' 

i* 

i' 

1 

8 

T^fl«iin!irlr    , . . . 

1 

"Rngland .....  ...... 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

0«phiaiiy 

4 

Norwayl 

2 

RonmAiiiA ,  . 

1 

Rossia .....  X  »  a 

2 

Sweden 

1 

1 

Turkey 

4 

1 
3 

4 

5 

ASIA. 

1 
3 

1 

China 

61 
15 
18 

1 

62 
15 
18 

65 

India 

15 

Japan 

3 

1 

3 
1 

21 

Korea 

1 

Palestine 

1 
2 
1 

i* 

1 
2 
2 

1 

Persia 

1 

1 

3 

Syria 

2 

AFRICA. 

Egypt 

1 

1 

1 

South  Africa 

8 
1 

8 
1 

8 

OCEANIA. 

Australia 

1 

Total  foreigncountries 

158 

5 

163 

17 

17 

176 

5 

180 

INSULAR  POSE8SION8  1915-16. 


Urbana 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

Hawaii  ,    .    .    .    r    r  ,  .  ,  T  ^ , 

6 
4 

1 

1 

7 
4 
1 

6 
6 
3 

1 

7 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  ilico 

2 
2 

2 
2 

6 
3 

TERRITORIAL  POSSESSIONS 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

A Iftskft    .          --    -- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

470 


DISTRIBUTION  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  1915-16. 


Urbana. 

Chicago. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

M. 

W. 

.Total. 

NOBTH  AKSRICA. 

Cftnad  A 

6 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 

1 

8 

1 
2 

2 

1 

7 
1 
2 
2 

4 
1 

1 
8 
1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

8 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 

2 
8 
1 
2 

2 
1 

10 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
2 

3 
62 
13 
21 

1 

1 
2* 

0 

Costa  Rica 

1 

Cuba 

. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Mexico .../.......* 

4 

Panamn  >,,,.,,.    . 

1 

SOXTTH  AMERICA. 

Argentina.....      .    ... 

1 

1 

2 

Bradl 

8 

ChUe 

1 

Peru 

2 

EUBOPE. 

Austria 

2 

Bohemia 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

1 
1 

1 

2 

9 
1 

1 
3 

10 

Denmark 

2 

Oermanv 

1 

England 

........ 

3 

1 

........ 

........ 

1 

1 

Ireland 

1 
3 
5 

1 
3 
5 

1 

Norway 

3 

Russia 

5 

Sweden 

1 

1 

1 

Turkey 

2 

1 

61 
13 
19 

__._-_-- 

2 

1 
61 
13 
19 

2 

AHIA. 

Armenia 

2 
1 

3 

1 

3 

China , 

62 

India 

13 

Japan 

2 

1 

:::::;::      21 

21 

K^ea 

I 

1 

1 

Palestine 

1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 
1 
2 

{  :::::-: 

1 

Persia 

1 

Syria 

1 

1 
5 

1 

2 

ATBICA. 

Egypt 

1 

1 

1 

South  AMoa 

6    

5 

6 

Total  foreign  countries 

155 

4 

159 

16 

16 

171 

4 

175 

On  pages  343-349  in  our  previous  report  we  have  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  age  of  students.  The  following  table  has 
been  compiled  for  each  year  of  the  past  biennium  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture, and  reveals  that  the  general  facts  referred  to  in  the  last  report 
regarding  the  ages  of  students  still  remain  true  of  the  University  as  a  whole: 


AVERAGE  AGE. 


1914-15  1915-16 

Freshmen- 
Men 19.93  19.68 

Women 20.68  21.20 

Sophomores- 
Men 21.16  20.49 

Women 21.31  21.63 


1914-15  1915-16 

Juniors- 
Men 22.36     21.83 

Women 22.00  22.71 

Seniors- 
Men 23.40  23.64 

Women 26.08  23.45 


The  following  table  will  indicate  the  occupations  of  parents  and 
guardians  of  students  (statistics  are  based  upon  a  summary  made  by  the 
registrar  in  his  1913  report,  page  78,  covering  the  year  1911-12,  since  which 
time  conditions  have  remained  practically  the  same) : 

Eight  more  or  less  distinct  occupational  groups  are  represented,  out  of 
a  total  of  182  occupations  in  all,  (in  addition  to  some  general  groupings 
classified).  These  eight  more  or  less  distinct  occupational  groups  contain 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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Agriculture 909 

Mercantile  business 680 

The  professions 449 

Banters,  real  estate  men,  etc 251 


Skilledlaborers 244 

Chemists,  engineers 140 

Railroadmg 93 

Unskilled  laborers 92 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  group  in  each  college  and 
the  percentage  of  the  total  of  the  whole  number  in  the  group: 


Sons  of— 


Departments. 


L.  A.  and  8. 
—percent. 


Engineer^ 

ing— 
percent. 


Agricul^ 

ture— 

percent. 


Ministers 

Physicians 

Lawyers 

Teachers 

Enidneers 

Architects 

Manufacturers 

Commercial  traveler 

Merchants  (undassifled) 

Liquor  dealers 

Contractors 

Bankers 

Real  estate 

Businessmen 

Employees  (unclassified) 

F^mers 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

Laborers  unskilled 


(39)48 
(59)52 
(50)35 
(4d)  55 

(18)  20 
(6)21 

(33)89 
(66)50 
(103)44 
(7)58 
(19)20 
(22)  29 
(38)  34 
(35)37 

(19)  41 
(298)  33 

(16)  31 
(14)27 

(20)  29 


^^ 


(24)  18 
39)  17 


(16)  20 
(31)  28 
(18)  19 
(10)  22 
(390)  47 


(11)  16 


Music- 
percent. 


Law- 
percent. 


(10)  12 
f2)   2 


4 

2) 

Ij 
1 


3 
4 
2 
3 
1 


(4)    2 


(7)    9 

(2)    2 

(17)  12 

(1)    1 


Total. 


81 

114 

144 

84 

89 

29 

85 

132 

288 

12 

96 

76 

111 

93 

46 

893 

52 

52 

70 


UNIVERSITY  FACULTY. 

No  feature  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  is  so  vital  as  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  direct  conduct  of  its  various 
activities.  Land,  buildings,  laboratories  and  libraries  are  all  important,  but 
the  rank  of  a  University  among  other  institutions  is  determined  after  all 
by  the  character  of  its  faculty.  Consequently,  the  members  of  a  faculty 
must  not  be  so  overtaxed  with  work  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  engage 
in  the  research  w'ork  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  standing  in  the 
world  of  scholarship.  In  consideration  of  these  factors  as  seen  in  the  table 
of  statistics,  the  University  in  1915-16  had  a  greatly  increased  faculty,  larger 
than  the  entire  student  body  previous  to  1894,  and  more  than  double  the 
size  of  the  faculty  in  1904  (exclusive  of  administration  officers).  In  addition, 
an  effort  toward  greater  efficiency  has  been  made  by  considering  the  ability 
of  a  teacher  to  inform  and  inspire  students,  his  personal  character,  his 
activity  as  a  thinker  and  producer  of  the  world's  store  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  University  in  this  policy  of  developing  a  stronger  faculty  has  been 
supported  by  the  State  Legislature  which  recognized  the  value  of  securing 
for  the  State  University  a  faculty  second  to  that  of  no  other  state  university 
by  passing  the  Joint  resolutions  to  this  effect  in  1909.* 


♦(SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTTON  NO.  10.) 

Wheeeas,  The  Camecie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  a  corporation  acting  under 
a  charter  from  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  plan  of  granting  retiring 
allowances  for  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  professors  in  those  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  whose  standards  of  work  correspond  to  the  demand  set  by  the  trustees  of  said  Founda- 
tlon^and, 

N  Whereas,  The  trustees  of  said  Foundation  have  provided  that,  in  case  state  universities  desire  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  retiring  allowances  for  the  members  of  their  faculties,  the  request 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  universities,  asKing  for  said  privilege  shall  be  approved  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  supporting  said  university:  and, 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  requested  said  Foundation  toplace 
the  State  University  of  Illinois  on  the  list  of  institutions  to  the  members  of  whose  faculties  retiring  allow- 
ances are  granted  under  the  rules  of  said  Foundation;  therefore,  be  it 

Retoivtit  bp  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representaiitet  concurrino  herein,  That  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  addressed  to  the  C&megie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
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That  the  Uniyersity  has  carried  out  this  policy  of  the  Legislature*  in 
recent  years  is  shown  by  the  following  table  giving  the  constantly  rising 
scale  of  salaries  of  the  members  of  its  faculty: 


SALARIES. 


• 

Salary. 

President,  vioe- 

presideot,  deans, 

professors,  associate 

professors,  assistant 

professors. 

Associates,  instroctorS) 
assistants 

Part 
time 
profes- 
sors, 
assis- 
tants, 
instnio- 
tors, 
etc* 

Orad- 
oate.  re- 
search, 
stu- 
dents 
assis- 
tants, 
fellow 

scfaoiaif- 
ships. 

Seae- 
taries, 
clerks, 
mecha* 
nicians, 

tech 
nidsns 
inspe^ 

civil 
serviee. 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1915-16 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1916-16 

1916-16 

1915-16 

1915-16 

Over  16,000 

1 

2 
2 

2 

3 

»6 

17 

3 

12 

1 
1  «31 

133 
20 
24 
27 

16.000 

6.600 

5,000 .•... 

«  •  •  •        •  • 

19 

1 
10 

4,600 

4000 

3,800 

3.600  to  $3.750 

31 
33 
16 
36 
25 
12 

2 

2 

3.000to  3.300 

3 

4 

12 

26 

23 

4 

2 

6 

33 

116 
1 

121 

1 

2.600  to   2.900 

2260to  2.500 

i' 

6 
21 
94 

3 

2.000  to   2.200 

5 

1.600to    1.900 

M 

12 

1.401to   1.499 

2 

1.200  to    1.400 

12 

9 

79 

2 

U 

l.lOlto   1.199 

1 

1,000  to   1,100 

•107 

»7 
»74 

63' 

27 
123 

66 
237 

61 

112 

72 

»6 
•M9 

"**2i8* 
5 

21 

Less  than  91.000 

163 

Without  salary 

Total 

192 

267 

232 

160 

493 

628 

30 

223 

228 

*  In  1916-16  there  were  218  graduate,  research  and  student  assistants,  fellows  and  scholars  reoeiviii{ 
less  than  11,000,  and  6  without  salary. 

1  One  on  leave  of  absence  (m  half  salary, 
s  One  Emeritus  on  4-7  salary. 

*  These  gave  instruction  "on  part  time"  in  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  dentistry  and  the  sdiool  of 
pharmacy. 

*  One  proftosor  on  half  time. 
»  One  assistant  on  half  time. 

*  Thirteen  on  half  time. 

T  Two  on  three-fourths  time. 


of  Teaching  do  place  the  State  University  of  Illinois  on  the  list  of  institutions  to  the  members  of  whose 
fkunilties  retiring  allowances  are  granted  under  the  rules  of  said  Foundation  be  hereby  approved. 

Adopted  bv  the  Senate,  February  3, 1909. 

Concurred  In  by  the  House,  February  16, 1909. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— SCHEDULE  OF  SALARIES. 

(SENATE  JOINT  REaOLXTTION  NO.  12.) 

Whbbcas,  It  is  the  evident  will  of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  that  the  University  of  niinois 
shall  be  made  so  complete  in  its  organization  and  eouipment  that  no  son  or  daughter  of  this  State  shall 
be  obliged  to  seek  in  other  states  or  other  countries  those  advantages  of  higher  education  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  greatest  efficiency  of  social  service  either  in  public  or  private  stations;  and, 

Whebeas,  The  State  of  Illinois  has  imposed  upon  this  institution,  in  its  agricultural  and  engineer- 
ing experiment  stations,  and  in  its  graduate  school,  the  duty  of  carrying  on  extensive  and  important 
investigations  of  vital  interest  to  the  agricultural  industry  and  education  of  the  State,  and  the  conduct 
of  thesemvestigations  calls  for  the  very  highest  ability  and  the  most  thorough  training  on  the  part  ofthose 
entrusted  with  their  supervision;  and, 

Whebeas,  The  great  progress  of  this  institution  in  the  last  five  years  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country  and  made  other  institutions  desirous  of  drawing  away  the  members  of  the  fscolties 
in  said  University;  and, 

Whebeas,  The  present  schedule  of  salaries  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  institution  to  compete 
on  equal  grounds  witn  other  state  and  private  universities  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  bv  (he  Senate,  the  House  oj  FepresentfiHies  concuninq  herein,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
General  Assembly  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  should  adopt  such  a  policv  as 
will  in  their  judgment  attract  to,  and  retain  in,  the  service  of  the  University  and  the  State,  the  oest 
available  ability  of  this  and  other  countries. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  February  10, 1909. 

Concurred  in  by  the  House  Marcm  31, 1909 . 
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The  standing  to-day,  furthermore,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  1903  edition  of  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  gave  only  34  names  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  1916  edition  gives  119 — a  gain  of  about  250  per 
cent.  Similarly,  the  1906  edition  of  "American  Men  of  Science"  gave  only 
six  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  among  the  thousand 
greatest  scholars  of  the  country,  while  the  last  edition  enumerates  26  (83 
names  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  are  listed  in  the  book). 

During  the  past  four  years  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
have  published  in  various  scientific  periodicals  of  the  country  over  two 
thousand  articles,  and  have  prepared  and  published  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  volumes. 

The  distribution  of  the  faculty  among  the  various  departments  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  tables: 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  department  of  the  University,  which  is 
open  both  to  men  and  women  on  equal  terms,  a  candidate  must  be  at  least 
16  years  of  age  (except  in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  which  requires  18  year^ 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  requires  17),  and  must  have  met  the 
entrance  requirements;  i.  e.,  fifteen  units  of  high  school  work  without 
conditions  (effective  September  1,  1916).  The  College  of  Law  and  the 
College  of  Medicine,  however,  require  two  years  of  college  work  in  addition 
to  the  other  entrance  requirements,  and  the  Library  School  requires  a 
bachelor's  degree.  Beginning  with  September,  1916,  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
will  be  placed  upon  the  same  basts  of  minimum  requirements  outlined  above. 

The  rise  in  standard  of  admission  of  the  University  of  Illinois  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table  of  entrance  requirements  from  1904-5  to  the 
present  time: 


1              ' 

Units  required  for  admission. 

ig04-£ 

1905-« 

\ 
1 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909- 
10 

1910- 
11 

1911- 
12 

1912- 
13 

1913- 
14 

1914- 
15 

1915- 
1ft 

Literature,  arts  and  sci- 
ence   

134 
18 

la 

13 

la 
♦♦1 

tl4 
**2 
**2 

tl4 
**4 

U 
14 
14 
14 
14 

t" 
14 

**4 

**4 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

iJ 
ft 

**1 

ft 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

1^ 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

* 

15 
15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 

* 

d 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

* 

t 

* 

15 

15 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 

* 

15 

ft 

15 

£neineerine 

15 

Aericultiire 

15 

Music 

15 

Law 

Libnu'y 

Medicine 

J 

Dentistry 

Pharmacy — 

Ph.G. 

**2 

Ph.C 

ft 

*  One  year  college. 

t  Ninety-eight  hours  college  credits. 

t  Bachelor's  degree. 

§  Two  year  college. 


**  Years  of  hi^  school  (ft  after  Sept.,  1916). 
ft  Accredited  nigh  school. 
tl  Grammar  school. 


DEGREES. 


Nothing  reveals  more  quickly  the  efficiency  of  the  faculty  of  a  college 
than  the  quality  of  its  graduates  and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  men 
who  leave  the  University  bearing  its  degrees.  It  is  not  so  much  the  number 
of  graduates  that  shows  the  influence  c£  an  institution  as  it  is  the  number 
of  efficient  leaders  that  it  creates.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
increasing  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  (about  double  the 
number  that  were  conferred  in  1916  that  were  conferred  in  1909),  will  indi- 
cate an  ever-increasing  standard  of  efficiency  of  its  graduates.  With  the 
rapid  rise  of  entrance  requirements  to  the  various  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  few  years,  this  increased  efficiency  of  its  graduates 
should  rapidly  become  apparent. 

The  following  table  will  summarize  the  chief  facts  about  degrees  con- 
ferred during  the  biennium: 


General 
Year.      degrees. 

1872 20 

1873 14 

1874 19 

1875 37 

1876 28 

1877 -    41 

1878 42 

1879 23 

1880 26 


AT  URBANA,  1872-1897. 

General 
Year.  degrees. 

1881 46 

1882 34 

1883 36 

1884 42 

1885 45 

1886 37 

1887 30 

1888 34 

1889 26 


General 
Year.  degrees. 

1890 43 

1891 49 

1892 42 

1893 65 

1894 69 

1895 74 

1896 82 

1897 96 
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DEGREES— 1897-1916— URBANA  AND  CHICAGO. 


Year. 


Gen- 
eral. 


Law. 


Honor- 
ary. 


Medi- 
cine. 


D.  D.  8. 


Ph.G« 


Ph.C. 


Total 
Urbana. 


Total. 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


95 
85 

4 

108 

2 

127 

26 

151 

21 

163 

20 

188 

30 

11 

265 

39 

8 

274 

19 

2 

277 

34 

2 

368 

19 

♦10 

379 

29 

531 

87 

544 

37 

3 

579 

21 

2 

618 

26 

2 

656 

26 

823 

25 

793 

21 

907 

25 

106 
114 
138 
167 
222 
218 
216 
213 
210 
147 
150 
130 
111 
93 
145 
130 
113 
106 
121 


40 
40 
56 
70 
43 
34 
29 
37 
21 
48 
36 


30 
19 
32 


42 

95 

37 

89 

41 

110 

37 

153 

49 

172 

39 

183 

38 

229 

43 

312 

38 

295 

52 

313 

30 

390 

34 

408 

60 

4 

568 

48 

2 

584 

49 

602 

34 

646 

33 

682 

32 

6 

848 

40 

4 

814 

39 

3 

932 

137 
232 
265 
328 
388 
484 
525 
677 
616 
618 
608 
721 
799 
766 
792 
856 
845 

1,029 
983 

1,126 


*  Seven  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  by  Chicago  departments  in  this  year,  being  the  only  year 
In  the  history  of  the  University  when  such  degrees  have  been  conferred  by  the  College  of  Medicine. 


SUMMARY  OP  DEGREES. 

BACCALAUREATE  DEGREES. 

A.  B.,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 253 

B.  L.,  College  of  Ldberal  Arts  and  Sciences * 2 

B.  S.,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 35 

A.  B.,  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration  . . . 

B.  S.,  College  of  Engineering 195 

B.  S.,  College  of  Agriculture 136 

B.  Mus.,  School  of  Music 10 

Total  631 

DEGREES   IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

A.  M 69 

M.  S ' 48 

C.  E 3 

B.  E 3 

M.   E.    1 

M.  Arch 1 

E.   M 

Ph.   D 23 

Total  148 

DEGREES   IN  LAW. 
LL.  B 19 

J.  D 2 

Total  21 

DEGREES   IN   LIBRARY   SCIENCE. 
B.   L.    S 14 

Total,  colleges  and  schools  In  Urbana 814 


228 

•  •  •  • 

21 

69 

223 

189 

7 


52 

53 

10 

5 


1 
33 


21 
4 


737 


159 


25 


11 


932 
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DEQBEES   IN   MEDICINE. 
B.    S 4  12 

M.   D 102  109 


Total 106  121 

DBOREES   IN   DENTISTRY. 

D.  D.  S 19  32 

DEGREES   IN   PHARMACY. 

Ph.  G 40  39 

Ph.  C 4  3 


Total  44  41 


Total,  departments  in  Chicago 169  194 


Total,  all  departments 983  1126 

FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 

LAND  ACQUISITIONS. 

In  1867,  Champaign  County  donated  to  the  University,  908  acres  valued 
at  $110,700.  At  the  same  time  the  board  of  trustees  purchased  sufficient 
land  to  bring  the  total  to  1,023  acres,  (expending  $16,060)  with  a  total 
valuation  of  $126,770. 

From  1868  to  1904,  the  University  acquired  18  acres  of  city  property, 
but  sold  404  acres  of  farm  property,  know"n  as  the  Griggs*  Farm,  leaving 
Its  total  acreage  In  1904,  640.54  acres,  with  a  valuation  of  $132,750. 

Since  1904,  two  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Matthews  Avenue  and  eight 
lots  east  of  Matthews  Avenue  have  been  purchased,  and  In  1913  and  1914 
thirteen  lots  lying  east  of  the  last  tract  comprising  about  three  acres  were 
bought  by  the  University.  The  purchases  from  1911  to  1914  mentioned 
above  were  for  use  of  the  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
During  1913  and  1914,  the  University  also  purchased  six  lots  in  the  block 
bounded  by  Matthews,  Stoughton,  Goodwin  and  Springfield  Avenues,  as  a 
site  for  the  School  of  Education  Building,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tract  of 
ten  acres  within  the  city  limits  of  Champaign,  extending  from  First  Street 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  purchased  for  the  us&  of  the  Department 
of  Botany. 

During  the  past  blennlum  the  University  has  acquired  eight  lots  with  a 
total  acreage  of  1.14  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,921.66  in  Urbana;  eight  in  Chicago 
with  an  acreage  of  .57  at  $18,000;  32^  acres  of  farm  land  in  Champaign 
County  at  $50,000,  and  769  acres  In  Champaign  County  at  an  estimated 
valuation  of  $215,000,  which  represents  the  gift  of  Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith, 
conditional  upon  the  construction  of  a  building  for  School  of  Music  to  cost 
approximately  $215,000. 

Since  1904,  the  University  has  acquired  19.34  acres  of  city  property  in 
Urbana-Champalgn  at  a  cost  of  $150,444.60;  1,214.69  acres  of  farm  land  at  a 
cost  $573,442.93,t  and  0.57  acres  of  city  property  in  Chicago  at  a  cost  of 
$18,000,  and  has  received  since  1904  three  farms  in  Johnson  and  Richland 
Counties  of  16,  175.8  and  19.3  acres  respectively,  valued  at  $6,995  (total  211.1 
acres). 

The  general  outline  of  the  University  has  changed  very  little  from  that 
of  1868. 


*  Its  location  is  one-half  mile  directly  east  of  the  original  grant  of  410  acres  made  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  the  8. 1  and  8. 1  of  the  N.  E. }  of  Bee.  21. 

t  |215,0o0  of  this  amount  represents  the  valuation  of  760  acres  ocmveyed  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith 
on  condition  that  a  building  costing  approximately  S216,000  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Bepertment 
of  Music. 
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Acquisitions  to  the  University  during  the  biennium  are  tabulated  below: 

ADDITIONS  TO  CAMPUS. 


Na 

t 

Acres. 

oa 

1914-16 
Lot  33,  Forestry  Heichts  Addition  to  tbe  dty  of  Urbana 6  3.601  50 

M 

Lot  34,  Forestry  Heights  Addition  to  the  dty  of  Urbana 3.601  59 

a89 

05 
66 

Lot35,  Forestry  Heights  Addition  to  the  dty  of  Urbana 3,601  60 

(Lots  63-65  were  acquired  for  site  of  Women's  Residence  Hall.) 
Lots  5  and  6,  Block  1,  Joseph  Nelson's  AddiUon  to  the  dty  of 
Urbana .      .                     10.000  00 

*i26;805*78* 
10,116  88 

.35 

67 

(comer  of  Mathews  and  Springfield  Avenues   site  of  Botany 
Annex) 

1915-16 

Lots  1, 3  and  8,  block  6.  in  the  Urbana  R.  R.  (Company's  Addition  to  the  dty 
of  urbana,  111.:   Being  a  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  northeast 
quarter,  section  18.  township  19  north,  range  9  east  of  the  third  principal 
meridian.  (Bought  from  J.  P.  Gilbert  for  expansion  of  Engineering  College) 

• 

L14 
.50 

180,93166 

L64 

ADDITIONS  TO  FARM  LANDS. 


1914-15 
(Siampaign  County— Tha  S.  W  ,\  and  W.  |  of  S.  E.  |,  Sec.  36,  Twp.  30  N.,  R. 

10E.,3dP.  M 

(^hampaim  County— AU  that  nart  of  N.  }  Sec.  33,  Twp.  33  N.,  R.  9  E.,  3d  P. 

M.,  which  lies  w.  of  the  IlUnois  Central  right  of  way 

Champaign  County— The  N.  W.  4  ana  S.  4  of  N.  B.  I,  Sec.  31,  Twp.  33  N. 

R.  8  E.,  3d  P.  M.,  (less  Illinois  Central  rizht  of  way) 

Chanipaign  County— The  E.  ^  of  S.  W.  ^  oTSec.  14,  Twp.  19  N.,  R.  8  E.,  3d 


1915-16 
68|Champaign  County— 83|  acres  situated  in  Williamson's  Subdivision  of  W.  }. 
S.  W.  \,  Sec.  18,  Twp.  19  N^  R.  9  E.,  8d  P.  M.  (Bought  from  Anton  Roland 
and  lying  W.  of  Mt.  Hope  (Cemetery) 


340 

314 

335.10 

80 

709.19 

83.5 

SOL  60 

*S54,000  00 
*53,000  00 
•73,000  00 
*86,000  00 

6315,000  00 

50,000  00 
6365,000  00 


*  Conyejred  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith  of  (Champaign,  Illinois,  on  condition  that  a  building  cost- 
ing approximately  6315,000  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Music. 


ADDITIONS  TO  CHICAOO  PROPERTY. 
(For  School  of  Pharmacy.) 


Amount. 


Acres. 


1915-16 

701  to  705  South  Wood  Street,  Chioaeo,  lots  14, 15  and  16  in  Carpenter's  Resubdivi- 
sion  of  the  W.  I  of  block  5  in  Hadduck's  Subdivision  into  blocks  4,  5  and  17  of 
that  part  of  the  E.  4  of  the  S.  E.  4  of  Sec.  18,  Twp.  39  N.,  R.  14  E.,  of  8d  P.  M., 
set  off  to  said  Hadduck  by  Superior  Court 

700  to  711  South  Wood  Street,  (;hicaeo,  lots  13  and  13,  in  Carpenter's  Resubdivi- 
sion  of  the  W.  }  of  block  5  in  Hadduck's  Subdivision  into  blocks  4, 5  and  17  of 
that  port  of  the  E.  }  of  the  S.  E.  {  of  Sec.  18,  Twp.  39  N.,  R.  14  E.  of  3d  P.  M., 
set  off  to  said  Hadduck  by  Superior  Court 

713-717-719  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago,  lots  9,  10  and  11  in  Carpenter's  Resub- 
division  of  the  W.  i  of  block  5  in  Hadauck's  Subdivision  into  blocks  4, 5  and  17 
of  that  part  of  the  B.  4  of  the  S.  E.  4  of  Sec.  18,  Twp.  39  N.,  R.  14  B.  of  8d  P.  M., 
set  off  to  said  Hadduck  by  Superior  Court ■. 


618,000  00 


0.57 
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LAND  OWNED  BY  THE  UNIVBR8ITY. 
I.  NORTH  CAMPUS.* 


Donated. 


Tract  No. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Value. 


Bought. 


Tract  No. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Purchase 
price. 


13. 


1867 


7.4 


t40,000 


1,8,9.11,12,16,18. 

6,10,15 

tl4 

|22 

31-37 

38-19 

50-65 

56 

66 

67 


1867 

.4 

1867 

6.4 

1867-1901 

40 

1886-1903 

Hi 

1911-12 

2.62 

1913 

3.46 

1913 

.915 

1914 

1.6 

1915 

.25 

1916 

.5 

t  2,350  00 
5,100  00 
9,650  00 
32,830  00 
33,150  00 
32,073  00 
21,464  00 
14,000  00 
10,000  00 
10,116  88 


Acres.         Value 

Total,  donated 7.4        I  40,000  00 

Total,  bought 66.375       170,733  88 


Total,  North  Campus. 


73.775     $210,733  88 


*  The  North  Campus  comprises  all  land  of  theUniversity  north  of  Armory  Avenue  (the  Auditorium)* 
the  South  Campus  comprises  all  the  land  between  Armory  Avenue  and  the  Augustus  tract;  and  South 
Farm  all  other  land  Just  south,  in  the  county,  that  is  owned  by  the  University. 

t  Represents  the  valuation  placed  by  the  Legislature  and  citieens  of  Champaign  County  who  made 
the  gift  for  the  land  as  well  as  the  building  constituting  the  former  Seminary  property. 

t  Including  17, 19,  20,  21  and  24. 

§  Inchiding  23, 25, 26  and  27. 


II.  SOUTH  CAMPUS. 

Donated. 


Tract  No. 

Year. 

1 

Acres. 

Value. 

2 , 

1867 
1867 
1867 
1887 
1914 

21 
7 

80 
53.65 

1  2,210  00 

3 

1,000  00 

5 

6,000  00 

7 

5,300  00 

63-65 

10,804  78 

Total,  donated. 


Acres. 
162.54 


Value. 
125,314  78 


CAHPT7S  8UHMAST. 

Total,  North  Campus 73.775  «210,773  88 

Total,  South  Campus 162.54  25,314  78 

Total ! 236.315  1236,048  66 
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ni.  SOUTH  FARM. 


Donated. 


Tract  No. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Value. 


*Origgs. 


1867 
1867 


410 
404 


128,700 
22,000 


29.. 
30.. 
57.. 
58.. 
50.. 
80.. 
61.. 
62.. 
68.\ 


Bought. 


Tract  No. 


Year. 


Acres. 


Purchase 
price. 


1907 

40 

1911 

40 

1913 

13 

1913 

160 

'  1913 

40 

1913 

80 

1913 

40 

1913 

10 

1916 

321 

912,000  00 
20,000  00 
20,481  33 

160,000  00 
24,074  13 
48,000  00 
24,000  00 
7,706  81 
50,000  00 


Total,  donated. 
Total,  bought.. 


Acres 
814 
455.5 


Value. 
I  50,700  00 
366,260  27 


Total,  present  South  Farm 1,260.6     $416,060  27 


*  The  C.  S.  Oricgs  Farm  that  was  purchased  by  Champaign  County  and  given  to  the  Univer8it.7 
constituted  the  land  one-half  mile  east  of  the  other  land  on  the  South  Farm,  being  the  S.  ^  and  S.  }  of 
the  N.  E. }  of  Sec.  21     A  part  of  it  was  sold  in  1870  at  t60  an  acre.    Rest  sold  about  1802. 

IV.  FARM  LANDS. 


Donated. 

Bought. 

Name. 

County. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Value. 

Name. 

County. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Pur- 
chase 
price. 

♦Smith... 

Champaign  . 

1015 

709.10 

1215,000 

tVienna . . 
fOhiey ... 
tOIney ... 

Johnson 

Richland 

..do 

1006 
1000 
1010 

16 

75.8 

10.3 

1   320 

4,876 
1,800 

Acres.      Value. 

Total,  donated 760.10    $215,005 

Total,  bought 111.1  6,095 


Total. 


880.20    $221,095 


*  Conveyed  by  Capt.  Thos.  J.  Smith,  of  Champaign,  111.,  on  condition  that  a  building  costing  ap- 
proximately $215,000  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Music. 
Used  for  Agronomy  purposes. 
Used  for  Horticultural  purposes. 


I 


V  AGRONOMY  TRACTS. 

FIELDS  LEASED  BY  THE  VNIVEBSITY. 


Location. 

County. 

Acres. 

Lessor. 

Lo- 
cated 
in. 

Annual 
rental. 

Remarks. 

Antioch 

Lake 

L7 
4.4 

18 
36.25 

5 

D.M.White 

Second  Presbyter- 
ian Church 

W.  E.Braden 

FairviewPark  Cem- 
etervAssn 

A.A.Hinkley 

1902 

1902 
1902 

1906 
1902 

$    850 

60  00 
108  00 

290  00 
25  00 

(a)  (e) 

(b)  (e) 
ib) 

Bloomington 

•Cutler 

McLean 

Peny 

fDeKalb 

DeKalb 

DoBols 

(c)  and  (d)  (0 

—SI  P  I 
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fIBLDS  LKASBD  BT  THE  UHIVBBaRT— OOnoIuded. 


Loatkm. 

County. 

Acres. 

Lessor. 

Lo- 
cated 
m. 

Anoual 
rental. 

Remarks. 

Fairfield 

WaTiM 

f20 
120  • 
26 
6 

20 

10 
19 

4 

ILl 

Mrs.  OUes  Porter... 

•••••• 

1100  00 

100  00 

200  00 

86  00 

100  00 

120  00 
200  00 

60  00 
14  00 

\  Lease  expires 
;    Jan.l,l5M. 

99  yr.  lease,  termin. 

SMS  end  of  any  2 

years. 
UniTenlty  may 

terminate  lease  at 

end  of  any  2  years. 

ir'  ■ 

irn«*TT-         r     .    TT- 

J.  S.  Rinard 

O.  W.  Oale 

JohnSwaney 

N.B.  Morrison 

O.P.TuUook 

A.  N.  Abbott 

Mt.  Hope  Cemetery 
Assn. ...........  ^ 

1906 
1908 
1907 

1903 

1904 
1906 

1914 
1902 

MagnQlia<MoNabb) 
lOflln 

Putnam. 

ICarion. 

Winnebago.... 

Whiteside 

Champaign 

Cast 

• 

Rockford 

Union  OroTB 

Urhana 

One  year. 

tVlrg|ii<ft.  ,   

Geo.  Conover 

Total 

200.46 

11.42160 

(a)  Indefinite  lease. 

(b)  Terminates  at  end  of  any  year. 

(ej  Oil,  gas  and  mineral  rl^ts  resenred. 

(d)  Terminates  at  end  of  any  year  on  90  days  notice. 

((SVerbal  leasee  to  1914. 

*  The  said  W.  B.  Braden  to  reserve  all  ooal,  oil,  gas  and  mineral  rights  belonging  to  said  land  with 
priTllege  of  working  out  same,  provided  ooal  shaft  or  buildings  be  not  placed  thereon.  This  lease  is  given 
subject  to  a  lease  given  yn  above  described  land  in  1906  for  purpose  of  (Ullling  for  oil  and  gas. 

University  of  Illinois  may  terminate  lease  at  the  end  of  any  biennium  after  January  1, 1913. 

t  Tenure  December  81, 1914. 

I  Committee  composed  of  owner,  the  Superintendent  of  Experiment  Fields  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  the  presidents  of  the  local  banks  of  Virginia,  nunois,  to  fix  rent  for  ten  year  period  foliow- 
Ing  January  1,  im,  and  a  similar  committee  to  fix  rate  for  each  succeeding  ten  year  ptBrlod.  Univerrity 
may  terminate  lease  at  end  of  any  veer. 

I  Some  work  was  done  on  this  field  as  early  as  1897. 

nXLDS  DONATBO  TO  THE  TTinVSKSITT. 


Name. 


County. 


Acres. 


Donor. 


Date  of 
deed. 


Aledo 

Brookport  (see  UnionvlUe). 

tCarlinville 

Carthage 

Clayton 

Dixon 

Bnfield 

Swing 

Hartsburg 

JoUet 

Ke  wanee 

LaMolile 

Lebanon 

Minonk 

Mt.  Morris 

Newton 

Oblong 

Oquawkm 

Pana 

Raleigh 

SidelT. 

Spring  Valley 

Toledo 

Union  ville 

West  Salem 


Mercer 

Macoupin... 
Hancock.... 

Adams 

Lee 

White 

Franklin.... 

Logan , 

wmT. 

Henry 

Bureau 

St.  Clair.... 
Woodford... 

Ogle 

Jasper 

Crawford... 
Henderson.. 
Christian... 

SaUne 

Vermilion.. 

Bureau 

Cumberland 

Massac 

Edwards 


20 

20 

30 

20 

21.41 

30 

20 

20 

81 

30 

30 

30 

16 

20 

80 

30 

20 

29.81 

14 

30 

17.008 

17 

24.5 

34 


608.818 


Blackburn  College. 


Ewlng  College 

Widow  of  Lord  Scully. 
County ^ 


Mn.  A.  N.  Kendall 

McEendree  College 

B.  M.  Stoddard  and  wife. 

Mt.  Morris  College 

County  supervlson 


Moir-Lemalre. 
♦ 

♦III!!!!!!"*! 
♦ ' 


Township  high  school. 
County  supervlson. . . 


1910 

1910 
1910 
1010 

nio 

1912 
1900 
19U 
1918 
1914 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
19U 
19U 
1900 
1911 
1914 
19U 
1910 
1912 


*  Gift  of  citixens  of  city  and  county- 
t  Perpetual  lease  without  rent. 


fatal,  afTODomr  flaldi  doaMil  to  tbt  Unln 
fatal,boa^t  (IS  amw  Rt  Mwitt,  ilnadr  IncludM]  kbOTC). . 


VI.  HOBTICULTUBAL  TRA0T8. 


Vtat. 

C«mtT. 

A«w. 

UMor. 

Drf» 

3 

S.  B.  Wtlttm. 

T. ::::::::: 

50 

5assfsaESBa,'cas 

wmiy M 

VII.    CmCAQO  PSOFKRTY. 


IX.    OBAND  TOTALS,  FRBSENT  HOLDINaa. 

CWnpn*—  Acna. 

Toul,  doDBtad aUTiS 

Toul.bcofbt BO-nS 

SooibruiD— 

Total,  ibaiatcd BU 

TgUl,  bomht 4U.t 

"*¥cita],  donated TBliO 

Total,  bodcht IlLl 

■a»o- 

Total,  boocht IB 

Tatal,doDat«d 1,81(1.  SOt 

Total,  booitat OttTW 

Orandtotal a,t<B.70O    n.UO. 

d  •BODcmy  and  bomcnltnial  saui  leasM ..'. StO,tt 

alapOMmr.lMdtdaiiatml tn.ta 

Onnd  total  InehidlDi  )«and 11,318.  «1 


Valoa 


J4t  W 

at  u 

IMBl 
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BUILDINGS. 

There  are  at  present  60  buildings  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  in  Urbana-Champaign  and  4  in  Chicago — 51  of  these  64  buildings 
each  have  a  valuation  in  excess  of  $5,000.  The  buildings  that  have  been 
constructed  during  the  biennium  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  Armory  (erected  1915)  comprises  a  drill  room  with  a  clear 
area  200  by  400  feet  ^nd  a  height  of  98  feet  at  the  center,  the  roof  being 
carried  by  fourteen  three-hinged  steel  arches.  The  sides  are  of  hollow  tile 
and  the  ends,  supported  by  columns,  are  of  steel,  glass,  tile,  and  concrete 
with  wood  frames  and  sashes.  The  drill  floor  is  of  sufficient  area  to  permit 
the  maneuvering  of  an  entire  battalion  of  the  cadet  regiment.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  addition  of  a  balcony  arotmd  the  drill  floor  with  seats 
for  3,000  and  for  the  addition  of  three-story  facades  along  the  sides,  flanked 
by  towers  at  each  end.  This  will  provide  space  for  company  rooms,  locker 
rooms,  shooting  tubes  and  class  rooms. 

2.  The  Administration  Building  (erected  1914-15)  is  a  three-story  and 
basement  fireproof  building  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  153  feet  long  and  66% 
feet  deep  with  a  one-story  annex,  48  feet  by  42  feet,  with  a  total  floor  area 
of  36,000  square  feet;  it  contains  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
offices  of  the  president,  the  registrar,  the  comptroller,  the  supervising 
architect,  the  dean  of  men,  the  high  school  visitor,  the  adviser  to  foreign 
students,  the  alumni  association  and  the  information  and  stenographic 
bureau.  This  building,  is  the  second  unit  of  the  Commerce  Building,  and  will 
eventually  be  occupied  by  that  college. 

3.  The  Addition  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory  (erected  1914-15)  is  a  brick 
building,  of  fireproof  construction,  while  the  original  structure,  built  In 
1901-2,  is  of  slow-burning  construction.  The  original  structure  has  three 
stories  and  part  of  the  basement  occupied,  while  the  addition  has  five  stories 
available.  The  ground  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  extreme  dimensions  of  which  are  230  feet  along  the  front  and 
200  feet  along  the  sides. 

The  center  court  contains  the  lecture  amphitheatre  which  seats  390. 
The  side  wings  of  the  building  contain  the  general  student  laboratories, 
while  the  center  portions  of  both  old  and  new  structures  are  occupied  by 
offices,  class  and  seminar  rooms,  library,  museums,  supply  rooms  and  grad- 
uate research  laboratories.  The  main  store  room  is  in  the  basement  under 
the  lecture  room. 

In  this  building  are  also  located  the  offices  and  laboratories  of  the  State 
water  survey  and  the  bacteriology  department.  The  total  available  floor 
area  is  abut  164,000  square  feet. 

4.  The  Vivarium  Building  (erected  1915-16)  was  built  primarily  for  the 
zoology  department,  but  also  houses  all  of  the  entomology  department.  It 
is  a  brick  building  trimmed  in  stone  and  is  of  a  flre-proof  construction.  It 
is  a  building  unique  in  its  type,  being  the  most  completely  equipped  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  apparatus  housed  in  the  building  itself  is 
no  less  a  feature  than  the  building  itself  for  it  reproduces  artificially  in 
cases  and  aquarium  conditions  of  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
building  is  used  primarily  for  research  of  graduate  students.  The  lot  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  which  makes  it  possible  to  have  an  experimental 
fish  pond  in  front  of  the  building,  and  some  vegetation  at  the  side  and  in 
the  rear.  The  building  is  situated  between  Wright  and  Sixth  Streets  a^d 
Healey  Street  and  the  Illinois  Traction  right  of  wUy. 

5.  The  Ceramics  Building  (erected  in  1916)  is  a  flre-proof  structure  of 
three  stories  with  a  basement.  It  is  situated  on  Qoodwln  Avenue  between 
Green  Street  and  the  Illinois  Traction  Railway,  and  adjacent  to  the  kiln  of 
the  ceramics  department,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  passageway.  On 
account  of  the  use  of  the  building,  a  great  deal  of  ceramics'  material  has 
been  used.  The  walls  are  of  brick  with  terra  cotta  trimmings;  the  roof  is  of 
Spanish  tile.  The  ornament  is  composed  largely  of  different  colored  tiles 
used  in  bands  and  a  frieze  around  the  building.  The  building  contains 
offices,  class  rooms  and  laboratories  of  the  ceramics  department,  and  the 
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laboratories  are  completely  equipped  with  gas,  compressed  air,  vacuum, 
water  and  direct  current.  There  is  a  machine  shop  equipped  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  department,  plaster  glazing,  chemical  laboratories  and 
various  types  of  apparatus;  also  a  large  storage  room  for  supplying  different 
materials  and  clays  will  be  found  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  a  library  on 
the  second  floor  which  affords  the  students  access  to  the  latest  publications 
and  periodicals,  and  to  the  study  of  ceramics.  The  third  floor  is  occupied 
at  the  present  time  by  the  State  geology  survey  and  the  basement  by  the 
€k>ncrete  Testing  Laboratory  of  the  Engineering  ESzperiment  Station. 

6.  The  Oenetica  Building  (erected  in  1916)  is  a  one-story  structure  of 
brick  with  no  basement.  It  has  laboratories,  offices,  and  animal  rooms  of 
the  genetics  department  of  the  Agricultural  College.  It  is  more  or  less  of 
a  temporary  structure,  but  answers  the  purposes  of  graduate  students  for 
research  in  their  study  of  the  subject.  This  building  is  located  on  Farm 
Lane  and  Mathews  Avenue. 

7.  The  Botany  Annex  (erected  in  1914)  is  a  greenhouse  laboratory 
covering  5,000  square  feet,  divided  into  compartments  that  are  severally 
provided  with  devices  for  controlling  humidity  and  temperature  within  close 
limits  for  exact  experimentation  in  the  fields  oft  plant  physiology  and 
pathology.  To  this  laboratory  is  attached  a  reconstructed  tw'o-story  dwelling, 
giving  working  and  class  rooms  for  use  in  connection  with  the  experiments 
conducted  under  glass. 

8.  The  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  (erected  in  1905),  has  been 
remodelled  on  the  interior  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  demands  of  the 
department  A  new  mezzanine  fioor  has  been  installed,  and  the  first  fioor 
lowered  to  give  plenty  of  head  room  between  the  two  fioors.  The  machines 
and  engines  will  be  placed  on  the  mezzanine  floor  and  the  condensers, 
dynamos,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the  basement.  There  are  light  wells  6  by 
8  feet  provided  for  the  convenience  of  experiments  and  light  and  conserva- 
tion which  will  necessarily  take  place  simultaneously  on  the  two  floors. 
These  well  holes  also  admit  light  to  the  basement. 

The  following  buildings  are  in  process  of  construction: 

9.  The  Music  Building— The  Tina  Weedon  Smith  Memorial  Building  is 
to  be  of  flreproof  construction,  with  the  public  part  of  the  interior  richly 
detailed  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  entrance  vestibule 
and  foyer  will  form  a  part  of  the  corridor  system  permitting  entrances  and 
exits  on  three  sides  of  the  Recital  Hall,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  six 
hundred  and  flfty  persons  on  the  main  floor  and  four  hundred  and  flfty  in  the 
balcony.  This  room  is  designed  acoustically  so  as  to  have  a  period  of  rever- 
beration of  1.75  seconds  when  fully  occupied.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
reducing  the  period  of  reverberation  when  there  is  no  audience.  On  the 
second  floor  are  the  balcony  with  its  foyer  and  a  memorial  room,  housing 
the  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the  building  is  dedicated. 

The  working  quarters  for  the  School  of  Music,  on  the  flrst  floor,  will 
comprise  a  suite  for  the  director,  seven  studios,  and  two  class  rooms,  and  on 
the  second  floor  eleven  studios  and  a  large  library.  In  the  attic,  the  balcony 
exits  will  open  directly  into  the  stair  halls  on  either  side,  and  in  addition 
there  are  to  be  forty-nine  practice  rooms  and  a  lecture  room  seating  two 
hundred.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  $250,000. 

10.  The  Education  Building  will  be  located  on  the  plot  of  ground  between 
Springfield  Avenue  on  the  south,  Stoughton  Street  on  the  north,  Goodwin 
Avenue  on  the  east,  and  Mathews  Avenue  on  the  west,  fronting  397  feet  on 
Springfield  Avenue  and  216.5  feet  on  Mathews  Avenue. 

The  portion  of  the  present  building  will  be  180  feet  long  by  56  feet 
wide,  not  counting  the  bays.  The  length  of  the  building  will  center  on 
Mathews,  leaving  18  feet  2^  inches  to  the  property  line  at  the  north  and 
south.  The  building  proper  will  set  back  38  feet  from  the  property  line 
along  Mathews.  The  entrance  motives  will  project  12  feet  on  the  west  and 
11  feet  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  east  building  of  the  group  will  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and 
general  relation  to  the  property  lines.  The  center  building  will  probably 
measure  over  all  125  feet  east  and  west  and  85  feet  north  and  south.    It  will 


be  centered  between  tbe  east  and  west  nnlta  of  the  group  and  connected 
with  tbem  by  towfra.  It  will  be  aat  back  76  feet  from  the  propertr  line  on 
Springfield  Avenue.  Tbe  west  building  of  the  group  Is  three  storlei  U^ 
above  grade  and  of  fireproof  conotnictlon.  The  exterior  la  of  stone  Id 
collegiate  Gothic  deslgiL 

The  building  le  Intended  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  model  hlfh 
school  of  200  papllB.  The  plans  provide  five  standard  clasBrooms.  manntl 
training,  commercial  and  type  writing,  chranlstry,  phTslcs,  phTStograplij, 
agriculture  and  biology  laboratories,  with  the  necessary  supply  roome.  There 
are  to  be  two  small  lecture  rooms,  thirteen  recltstlon  rooms,  a  llbrarr, 
ssveral  conference  rooms,  and  the  faculty  ofltces. 

11.  The  Women'*  ReiiSence  Hall  located  on  Nevada  Street  north  of  the 
horticultural  plats  and  Joining  the  women's  new  athletic  field  Is  to  be  of 
oolonlal  design,  fireproof  construction,  and  TJ-shape.  The  width  of  the  central 
part  is  92  feet  6  Inches  and  the  wings  project  37  feet  on  either  side.  The 
building  Is  located  40  feet  back  from  the  property  line  on  the  north,  and  the 
wings  to  the  south  will  form  an  attractive  court  looking  out  upon  the  girls' 
athletic  field.  Tbe  building  will  accommodate  SS  girts  with  dining  room 
service  for  100  nonresld^t  girls.  The  building  Is  completely  equipped,  with 
kitchenettes  on  each  fioor,  hospital  ward  on  the  top  fioor,  and  every  facility 
for  servants.  The  single  rooms  for  students  average  130  square  feet  with  one 
built-in  wardrobe;  and  the  double  rooms  166  square  feet  with  two  built-in 
wardrobes.  Bach  room  Is  equipped  with  a  lavatory  in  the  recess  enclosed 
by  a  curtain.  The  building  represents  the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
University  to  provide  flrst-claes  accommodations  tor  the  women  students. 

The  following  table  will  summarise  Information  about  University  build- 
ings: 
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Twenty-six  departments  of  the  University  are  equipped  with  laboratories, 
and  there  are  several  museums,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  Museum  of  Classical  Archeology  and  Art 

2.  Museum  of  European  Culture. 

3.  Museum  of  Commerce. 

4.  Museum  of  Education. 

5.  Botany  Herbarium. 

6.  Geology  Collection. 

7.  Engineering  Collections. 

UNIVERSITY  FINANCES. 
RECEIPTS. 

The  income  of  the  University  is  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  United  States  grants.  4.  Departmental  sales. 

2.  State  appropriations.  5.  Trust  funds,  and 

3.  Students'  fees.  6.  Interest  on  bank  balances. 

Of  the  money  received  from  the  United  States  Government,  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  represents  5  per  cent  Interest  on  the  sum  of  $648,442.91,  which  is 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  480,000  acres  of  land  received  by  the  University 
under  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862.  On  the  defalcation  of  the  University 
treasurer  in  1897,  the  State  of  Illinois  assumed  the  liability  for  this  fund 
with  interest  at  5  per  cent  payable  semi-annually.  The  funds  received  under 
the  Morrill  and  Nelson  Acts  may  be  usc>d  for  instruction  and  facilities  in 
agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  mathematical,  natural,  physical  and 
economic  sciences,  and  the  English  language.  The  Hatch  and  Adams  Funds 
paid  direct  to  the  University  treasurer  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
are  available  for  original  research  and  experimental  work  in  agriculture. 
The  funds  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  are  available  for  agricultural  extension 
and  home  demonstration  work. 

The  State  appropriations  are  based  upon  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
approved  June  10,  1911,  and  are  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance,  equipment, 
and  general  operating  expenses,  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  buildings. 

RECEIPTS. 

1914-15  1915-16 

United  States  Grants- 
Land  Grant  of  1882— Endowment  Fund I     32,46204  $     32,45034 

Morrill  Fund 25,000  00  25,000  00 

Nelson  Fund 25,000  00  25,000  00 

Adams  Fund 15,000  00  15.000  00 

Hatch  Fund 15,000  00  15,000  00 

Bmith-Lever  Fund .  10,000  00  10,000  00 

State  Appropriations- 
Operation  and  maintenance. . .' 1,600,000  00    

Buildings,  land  and  equipment.' 650,000  00  436,500  00 

Watersurvey  and  Investigation...  21,500  00  28,500  00 

Miners' and  Mechanics' Institutes 15,000  00    

Administratiye  offices 76,145  00 

General  departments 111,550  00 

Instruction 1,243,055  00 

Physical  plant 218,250  00 

Research 97,000  00 

Contingent  expense 242,370  95 

Student  Fees— 

Urbana  departments 160,970  67  174,264  37 

Chicago  departments 75,180  09  72,659  01 

Departmental  Sales- 
Physical  Plant 5,602  04  6,961  22 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 270  89  1,255  74 

College  of  Agriculture 118,166  27  146,524  30 

College  of  Enrineering 2,671  80  1,041  58 

CoUege  of  Medicine 2,840  41  3,189  65 

College  of  Dentistry 6,481  42  10,041  48 

School  of  Pharmacy 76  18 

Sale  of  Pharmacy  tot 3,500  00    

Pharmacy  suit 5,064  20    

Orchestra  concerts 4,098  00  8,751  25 
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RBCEIPT8-G<«cla«!6d. 

'  1915-15  1015-16 

Department  Snlee   Confiliided. 

MiBoellaneouB,  of  which  the  largest  items  are 118,702  00         tUflflBM 

1.  University  of  Illinois  Directory $   118  75  $1,80848 

2.  Accountant 1,107  97  1,40851 

8  Journal  of  Philology 000  60  966  00 

4.  Receipts  from  sales  of  Smith  Farms  for  1915-16 5,880  Vt 

Trust  funds 30,189  19'  85,884  85 

Interest  on  bank  balances 782  47  17,844  16 

Total 82,844,541  52     88,067,210  68 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Land  and  land  improvements $27,035  41  $92,665  04 

New  buildings  and  building  improvements 882,824  21  415,628^ 

General  equipment 19,856  83  8,770  48 

Physical  plant '. 271,468  20  212,600  60 

Library 115,624  54  110,940  24 

Administrative  offices 75,455  30  105,04178 

General  departments  and  expense 84,060  52  89,258  Q& 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sdenoes 452,896  40  488,157  38 

CoUege  of  Agriculture 642,086  37  677,084  90 

College  of  Engineering 291,879  42  813,106  20 

Colleges  of  Hedidne  and  Dentistry 162,345  77  100,66640 

Graduate  School 47,358  33  40,508  84 

College  of  Law 31,700  94  30,640  44 

School  of  Commerce 87,504  01  44,641 10 

School  of  Library  Science 7,808  68  10,006  48 

School  of  Music 20,106  01  10,215  18 

School  of  Pharmacy 28,242  25  22,734  66 

Summer  Session 25,866  08  24,588  44 

Accountancy  Committee 883  78  518  88 

Watersurvey 81,384  71  26,685  87 

Miners' and  Mechanics' Institutes 10,726  24  1,42777 

Coal  Mines  Investigation 5,000  00  2,806  67 

Stores. 17,674  72  06,00140 

Trustfunds 81,708  07  35,140  08 

Total $2,823,645  83     $3,064,506  81 

STUDENTS'  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Students  are  in  many  respects,  like  their  seniors,  in  that  what  they  do 
for  themselves  is  often  of  far  more  value  than  what  someone  else  does  for 
them.  In  the  various  forms  of  voluntary  associations  made  and  maintained 
by  the  students,  one  may  find  some  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  student 
life.  This  is  true  of  the  literary  societies  in  which  practice  in  speaking  and 
debating  is  secured  under  conditions  which  involve  the  utmost  development 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  These  societies  have  existed  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  institution,  and  form  a  very  marked  and  valuable  feature 
of  student  life  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Therefore  the  forms  cf  undirected  student  activity,  which  spring  ui^ 
spontaneously  outside  of  the  regular  work  of  college  classes,  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  at  least  mention. 

A  more  recent  feature,  at  least  so  far  as  the  number  of  the  organizations 
is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  clubs  which  have  been  organized 
by  students  and  instructors  in  nearly  all  departments  of  the  University.  In 
these  clubs  the  student  gets  a  new  attitude  toward  the  subject  matter  of  his 
studies — that  of  an  independent  and  willing  devotee  of  tlie  subject  in  hand. 
It  gives  opportunity  for  spontaneity  and  for  a  wider  range  of  interest  than 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  college  class,  and  the  amount  of  time  and  energy 
which  the  students  are  willing  to  devote  to  this  phase  of  their  university 
life  is  indeed  most  promising  for  the  prospects  of  scientific  progress  during 
and  after  universily  residence. 

In  a  great  modern  university  with  thousands  of  students,  where  formerly 
therQ  were  hundreds,  with  a  vast  multiplicity  of  departments  and  sub-de- 
IMirtments,  the  tendency,  of  course,  is  for  the  student  body  to  fall  into  groups 
or  cliques,  corresponding  to  those  different  subjects  and  different  interests. 
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Brerythlng  which  helps  to  bring  the  student  in  contact  with  other  groups 
than  those  with  which  he  is  thus  naturally  associated,  helps  to  widen  his 
outlook,  to  broaden  his  view,  and  cultivate  those  qualities  in  him  which  are 
no  less  necessary  for  his  success  in  life  than  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
he  studies  at  the  University.  From  this  point  of  view  the  military  drill 
mentioned  above,  the  physical  culture  in  the  gymnasium,  the  various  forms 
of  sport  on  the  athletic  field,  all  have  a  value  quite  exceeding  the  particular 
value  which  Uiey  might  represent  in  physicid  improvement  or  a  greater 
knowledge  of  military  matters. 

This  is  equally  true  of  music  and  art,  which  are  common  interests  and 
ought  to  appeal  to  everybody,  and  ought  to  attract  everyone  more  or  less, 
and  thus  serve  as  a  basis  for  that  common  life  which  is  such  a  yaluable 
feature  of  college  and  university  residence.  Our  equipment  and  means  of 
instruction  in  art  are  still  so  inadequate  that  the  department  does  not  play 
that  part  in  the  general  life  of  the  University  which  it  ought  to  do  in  order 
to  serve  best  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  We  are  looking  forward 
with  hope  to  a  time  when  the  L^slature  (%n  enable  us  to  provide  adequately 
for  this  department 

We  have  two  excellent  bands  admission  to  which  is  greatly  sought  and 
which  is  effected  by  passing  a  competitive  examination.  The  bands  have 
proved  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  University  in  many  ways.  There  are  also 
a  choral  society,  a  University  orchestra,  and  Qlee  Clubs,  all  of  which  tend  to 
increase  the  technical  ability  of  musical  students,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
appreciation  of  music  among  the  student  body.  The  symphony  orchestras 
are  also  placed  within  the  reach  of  students,  and  represent  some  of  the  very 
best  music  in  the  country.  The  Smith  Memorial  Building  will  provide  a 
musical  equipment  for  the  University  that  will  place  it  upon  the  highest 
plane  of  usefulness. 

Some  of  the  unique  and  Interesting  activities  of  student  organizations 
are:'  (1)  The  Post-Exam  Jubilee,  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  which 
consists  of  the  staging  of  interesting  incidents  in  current  student  life,  the 
proceeds  of  which  thus  far  have  gone  to  the  maintenance  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
in  South  America;  (2)  The  Stunt  Show,  held  in  connection  with  Inter- 
scholastic  week,  which  is  the  staging  by  girls  of  the  University  of  various 
scenes  of  the  school  year,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  T.  W.  C.  A.;  (3)  The  Interscholastic  Circus,  held  in  May,  during 
Interscholastic  w^k,  which  is  composed  of  a  series  of  acrobatic  performances 
and  reproductions  of  a  regular  circus— one  of  the  unique  features  of  college 
life  in  the  United  States — the  profits  of  which  go  toward  the  support  of 
University  athletics;  (4)  The  May  Pole  festivities  also  held  during  Inter- 
scholastic week,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  toward  the  support  of  athletics 
for  women;  (6)  The  Hobo  Band,  featured  by  the  senior  class,  held  in  the 
fall  in  connection  with  homecoming;  (6)  The  Ag  Round-up,  the  annual  winter 
gathering  of  students  of  the  Agricultural  College;  (7)  Homecoming,  a  fall 
feature  in  connection  with  one  of  the  largest  football  games,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Illinois  Union,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  development 
of  Illinois  spirit  by  bringing  an  opportunity  to  the  Alumni  of  seeing  the 
University  in  working  order. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES. 

Fraternities  and  sorrorities  which  were  ruled  out  of  existence  in  the 
early  days  of  the  University  now  render  quite  a  vahiable  service  to  the 
University,  especially  in  affording  rooming,  boarding  and  home  fftcilities  for 
students,  without  which  the  roomng  and  boarding  problem  of  the  University 
would  be  greatly  augmented.  They  also  perform  a  useful  service  in  support- 
ing worthy  interests  of  the  University,  in  directing  student  activities  along 
desirable  lines.  In  many  ways,  the  faculty  finds  it  easier  t0  work  with 
fraternity  men,  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  organized  and  take 
a  mutual  interest  in  each  other.  At  the  same  time  these  organizations  may 
prove  very  helpful  to  their  members  In  supplying  a  personal  development 
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which  comes  only  through  such  intimate  fellowship.  Of  course,  such  organi- 
zations are  not  free  from  tendencies  which  require  careful  direction. 

The  Dean  of  Men  in  his  suggestions  to  freshmen  regarding  invitations 
to  fraternities  suggests  that  they  make  the  following  Inquiries:  (1)  Am  I 
likely  to  find  its  members  congenial  and  helpful  to  me  during  the  four  years 
of  my  college  life?  (^)  Are  they  the  kind  of  men  I  should  like  to  take  into 
my  home?  (3)  What  is  the  local  reputation  of  the  chapter?  (4)  What  is 
the  chapter's  financial  condition?  (5)  What  is  the  national  reputation  of  the 
fraternity?     (6)  What  is  its  scholarship  average? 

The  points  emphasized  in  prospective  fraternity  members  are  congeni- 
ality, appearance,  previous  reputation  and  standing,  manners  and  accom- 
plishments, probability  of  four  years'  residence  in  college,  promise  of  be- 
coming prominent  in  athletics  or  college  life,  good  scholarship,  and  possi- 
bilities after  graduation. 

The  fraternity  house  should  be  a  college  home,  well  governed,  pleasantly 
arranged,  stimulating  to  scholarship,  and  helpful  in  every  way  for  the  all- 
around  development  of  its  members.  In  so  far  as  it  falls  short  in  any  of 
these  duties,  it  fails  to  Justify  its  existence. 

In  case  of  fraternities  who  are  paying  for  their  houses,  the  usual  method 
is  for  a  committee  of  alumni  to  stand  responsible  for  the  payment  of  indebted- 
ness, and  to  guarantee  the  general  financial  status  of  the  local  chapter. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  each  member  of  the  local  chapter,  either  during 
his  attendance  at  the  University  or  immediately  after  graduation,  to  begin 
a  series  of  payments  varying  from  $10  to  $25  annually  for  a  period  of  years 
toward  the  property  of  the  organization.  Usually  the  local  chapter  also  pays 
a  rental  for  its  property  which  covers  the  running  expenses  of  the  chapter, 
taxes  and  insurance,  and  additons  to  furniture  and  fixtures.  By  this  alumni 
supervision  the  local  members  are  taught  financial  foresight  and  business 
management,  and  the  value  of  cooperation  as  a  unit — ^principles  that  will  be 
of  lasting  value. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  among  fraterni- 
ties, it  has  become  customary  to  publish  the  grades  of  fraternity  members 
each  semester.  The  following  table  will  show  the  average  of  fraternity  men 
as  compared  with  the  general  university  average  since  this  procedure  has 
been  followed: 


■ 

Fratern- 
ity 
average. 

a«DeraI 
average. 

1909-10— 

1st  semester 

7&91 
79168 

7^68 
79.63 

79.28 
8a  48 

80.67 
81.23 

8a  85 
81.60 

80.95 
8090 

80  24 
81.39 

81.11 

2d  semester 

8L81 

1910-11— 

1st  semester 

80  31 

2d  semester * 

82.42 

1911-1»~ 

1st  semester 

81.71 

2d  semester 

82.34 

191^13— 

1st  semester 

8L47 

2d  semester 

82.11 

1913-14- 

1st  semester * 

81.90 

2d  semester 

82.40 

1914-15- 

1st  semester 

81.40 

2d  semester 

8L55 

1915-16— 

1st  semester 

8032 

2d  semester 

8L45 

This  plan  of  publishing  the  grades  each  semester  ranking  the  fraterni- 
ties on  the  basis  of  scholarship  averages  has  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
provement among  fraternities,  due  partly  to  a  rule  recently  introduced  re- 
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quiring  freshmen  to  pass  in  eleven  hours  of  their  work  before  being  initiated 
into  a  fraternity. 

The  effect  which  fraternity  membership  has  upon  scholarship  is  also 
shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  percentage  of  grades  within  speci- 
fied limits.  While  nonfraternity  men  show  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than 
fraternity  men  in  grades  above  90,  the  margin  is  offset  by  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  of  fraternity  men  with  grades  above  passing. 


Grades. 

Nonfra- 
ternity— 
percent. 

Fra- 
ternity—' 
percent.- 

00-100 

9 

68 

27 

6 

r 

80-90 

5# 

70-80 

- 

3# 

0-70 ]..]].. ]\..\\..\]\\.[]]\'.]]]]]]]\\]'.'i]] 

5 

The  following  table  will  summarize  information  about  the  national  and 
local  fraternities: 


FRATERNITIES. 


Name. 


Established 

Founded. 

at 

Illinois. 

1904 

1906 

1895 

1916 

1832 

1912 

1908 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1865 

1895 

1839 

1902 

1911 

1914 

1854 

1912 

1841 

1912 

1844 

1904 

1859 

1872 

1834 

1905 

1911 

1913 

1869 

1881 

1911 

1915 

1848 

1894 

1848 

1897 

1886 

1912 

1852 

1904 

1850 

1892 

1873 

1910 

1833 

1910 

1856 

1898 

1855 

1881 

1869 

1902 

1909 

1909 

1899 

1912 

1856 

1916 

1848 

1907 

1898 

1912 

1847 

1909 

1911 
1915 
1914 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1912 
1915 

•-••*••••      • 

Number 
members. 

Number 
members 
in  boura. 

Value 
of  prop- 
erty. 

26 
28 
30 
41 
35 
86 
40 
23 
31 
22 
28 
38 
34 
20 
35 
21 
32 
85 
38 
37 
29 
26 
27 
35 
34 
39 
33 
30 
24 
28 
17 
23 

26 
11 
22 
25 
22 
27 
23 
31 

19 
20 
24 
23 
30 
28 
33 
18 
24 
20 
27 
28 
24 
12 
24 
20 
24 
26 
.  18 
28 
20 
24 
27 
27 
30 
24 
23 
24 
20 
24 
17 
22 

24 
10 
20 
24 
22 
26 
16 
17 

133,000 

25,000 

30,000 
41,000 

♦36,666 

30,000 

36,000 

18,000 
35,000 

36,000 
28,000 
20,000 

30,000 
35,500 

NATIONAL  (social). 

Acada 

Alpha  CbiRho 

Alpha  Delta  Phi 

Alpha  Oamma  Rho 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

Alpha  Tau  Omega 

BetaThetaPi 

Beta  Phi 

CliiPh* .*. 

ChiPsi 

I>eita  Kap|Mi  EpsUon 

I>eltaTaui)elta 

I>elta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi 

Kappa  Sigma 

LAmodaQii  Alpha 

Phi  Delta  Theta 

Phi  Qeunma  Delta 

Phi  Kappa 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

PsiUpsUon 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Sigma  Cm 

Sigma  Nu 

Sigma  Pi 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

ThetaCh! 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

Zeta  Beta  Tau 

ZetaPsi 

LOCAL  (SOCIAL).! 

Ananthus 

Beta  Pi 

Beta  Upsilon 

Chi  Beta 

Uus 

Iri  

Psi  Delta 

Pi  Pi  Rho 


i 
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FRA  TE  BNlTIES-ConcludMl . 


Hunr. 

Fouddfd. 

Esitblbbed 

niuU. 

SSS. 

Moniber 

'B 

1KB 

1 

1*04 

ISDG 
IBM 

iBoe 

1903 

nil 

IS 

1M8 

ilii 

i 

19D1 
1S» 
IBll 

i 

im4 

1897 

1!S 

W 
29 
3S 
21 

S 

Si 

1 

2S 
1«D 

1 

1 
1 

u 

u 

IB 

1911 

III 

i 

IB 

1' 

i 

IMT 
ISIS 

it 

i). "'.'.'.', 

*  Hoi  eompletod. 
t  Uamtwnmp  In  ttwae  dupMn 
UMB  la  Ui»  Unlnnllr  ^^  tUdbls  to 

INTERPBATBRNITY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I.  Fan-Hellenic  CoudcII  composed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  tbe ' 
recognized  national  fraternities,  which  has  superrlslon  over  Interfraternlt) 
athletics,  recognition  of  new  fraternltlea,  rules  for  rushing  and  pledging,  i 
and  control  of  matters  relating  to  luterfraternlty  Btfalrs.  | 

t.  Mawanda,  an  honorary  senior  society  which  elects  twenty  or  mon 
Juniors  at  tbe  end  of  the  year,  on  the  basis  of  persotutilty,  college  actlTltIca 
and  popularity.  j 

3.  The  Helmet. 

4.  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
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SORORITIES. 
The  following  national  sororities  are  located  In  the  University  of  Illinois: 


Name. 


Founded. 


National. 


Local. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Number 
in  house. 


Value  of 

property  (amount 

paldoaih). 


AohoCh 

Alpha  Chi  Omega.  . . . 

Alpha  GeItalR?r. 

Alpha  Omioron  Ti 

Alpha  Xi  Delta 

Cla  Omega 

Delta  Gamma 

Qamma  Phi  Beta 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta. . . 
Kappa  Kappa  Oamma 

Sigma  Kappa 


1910 

1911 

22 

15 

1885 

1901 

35 

17 

1851 

1912 

21 

13 

1897 

1911 

20 

13 

1898 

1900 

24 

15 

1890 

1906 

34 

18 

1874 

1900 

23 

21 

1874 

1913 

34 

18 

1870 

1897 

29 

15 

1870 

1899 

20 

10 

1807 

1897 

31 

21 

1804 

1900 

20 

18 

827^  (81,500).  ♦♦ 
$14,700  (85,800).« 


*  Lot  $1,700  and  building  $13,000. 
**  Pr(q;Mrt7  has  Just  been  puroha 


purchased,  and  movement  (or  pajrment  begun 

The  Women's  Pan-Hellenic  Association  is  constituted  of  representatives 
of  the  various  local  sororities,  and  regulates  similar  things  among  the  sorori- 
ties as  the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  does  among  fraternities. 

As  the  table  indicates,  most  of  the  sororities  are  utilizing  rented  build- 
ings— ^the  exceptions  being  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  and  Delta  Gamma. 

The  following  table  gives  the  sorority  averages: 


1913-14 
I.* 

1914-15 

1915-10 

Name. 

I. 

n. 

I. 

n. 

Alpha  Omlcron  Pi 

84.50 
80.15 
84.15 
85.13 
84.57 
83.03 
82.47 
83.23 
80.07 
83.00 
82.39 
82.70 

84.79 
80.78 
84.94 
87.01 
84.21 
84.04 
82.40 
88.77 
84.27 
84.81 
81.84 
84.87 
78.10 

85.85 
87.99 
85.40 
88.27 
80.81 
84.00 
84.04 
85.78 
84.70 
80.88 
84.70 
85.53 
79.40 

80.19 
85.83 
85.75 
85.88 
85.10 
84.99 
84.18 
88.84 
83.58 
88.84 
82.08 
82.57 

80.41 

Kai>Pa  KaDPQ'  O^^mma.  ^ . . , .  ^ . . .  ^ . . , , . . 

80.22 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 

80.04 
8&59 

84.91 

Alpha  Xi  Delta 

88.02 

Alpha  Delta  Pi 

8178 

Alpha  Chi  Omega 

88.91 

PllBeta  Phi...  rr. 

84.00 

A^hflth.  .                            . 

88.88 

Chi  Omega 

88.88 

^gma  KipP^.  .  .  r  .  .  .  .  r  . , 

83.30 

Kipp#  K#ppa  Alpha 

*  Roman  numerals  indicate  whether  the  average  is  indicated  for  Semester  I  or  Semester  n. 


OTHER  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  other  student  organizations  of  the  University  are: 

1.  The  Cosmopolitan  Club  (organized  1906),  which  aims  to  bring  together 
the  students  from  various  countries,  and  which  has  a  club  house  where  it 
centralizes  activities,  and  which  has  maintained  its  solidarity  through  all  of 
the  feeling  prevalent  during  the  present  European  War. 

2.  Chinese  Students'  Club,  also  with  a  club  house. 

3.  Other  students'  societies  include  the  following:  Arkansas  Club;  Bush- 
nell  Guild;  Beta  Upsilon  (Congregation  guild);  Culver  Club;  Dixie  Club; 
Easterners'  Club;  Egyptian  Club;  H.  H.  Club;  Hindusthani  Association; 
Illinois  Drama  Federation;  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Association;  Ivrim; 
Japanese  Students'  Club;  Kansas  Club;  Komenian  Society;  Lambda  Epsilon 
Phi  (Republican  Club);  Lambkins'  Club  ( Interf ratemity  Dramatic  Club); 
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Lincoln  League;  Mask  and  Bauble  (Dramatic) ;  Motorcycle  Club;  Scribblers^ 
Club;  Sewanee  Circle;  Shomeez  (Interfraternity  Missouri  Club);  Sigma 
Delta  TheU  (M.  E.);  Student  Council. 

4.  The  Illinois  Union,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  student  organiza- 
tion within  the  University,  and  whose  purpose  is  "to  promote  the  Illinois 
spirit  by  all  possible  means,  especially  by  erecting  a  club  house  for  Illinois 
men."  It  has  direct  charge  of  Homecoming  in  the  fall,  and  other  student 
activities,  but  especially  centers  its  work  upon  the  prospective  club  house. 
The  Union  Council  which  is  the  executive  board  of  the  organization  is  com- 
posed of  the  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary  of  the  Student  Council, 
three  faculty  members  and  three  alumni  members. 

5.  Two  years  ago  the  Student  Council  was  organized  separately  from 
the  Union  in  order  to  handle  routine  attairs.  It  has  direct  charge  of  certain 
undergraduate  activities  on  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  (student  elections,  and  petitions,  dances,  etc.) 
It  is  constituted  of  eight  seniors  and  seven  Juniors  elected  annually.  It 
tiolds  weekly  meetings  for  general  discussion  and  deliberation  of  student 
interests. 

6.  The  Woman's  League  made  up  of  all  the  women  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity by  virtue  of  their  registration  aims  to  bring  all  the  women  into  closer 
relationships,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship,  and  to  regulate  campus 
standards.  An  informal  tea  is  given  one  afternoon  of  each  week  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Woman's  Building.  During  the  year  1915-16  the  Woman's 
League  installed  a  system  of  self-government,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  University  community  in  which  the  greater  number  of  students 
room,  has  been  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  contains  approximately 
twenty  students. 

(b)  Every  Freshman  is  notified  concerning  the  first  meeting  of  the  unit 
or  district  to  which  she  belongs  by  a  representative  from  that  district 

The  League  has  furnished  a  room  in  the  Julia  F.  Burnham  Hospital 
for  the  use  of  women  students.  It  also  maintains  a  Loan  Fund  of  $400  for 
the  benefit  of  women — the  Loan  Fund  being  administered  by  the  same  regu- 
lations as  other  University  funds,  and  applications  being  made  through  the 
Dean  of  Women.  A  point  system  has  recently  been  established,  the  object 
of  which  has  been  to  distribute  more  evenly  the  honors  and  responsibilities 
of  student  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  associations  and  societies  of  a  general  character 
described  above,  there  are  in  each  college  a  number  of  societies  and  clubs 
devoted  to  outside  work  of  a  literary,  scientific,  or  technical  nature  auxiliary 
to  the  work  of  various  departments  of  that  college.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences:  The  Botanical  Club,  the 
Ceramic  Club,  le  Cercle  Francaia,  el  Circulo  Espanol,  the  Chemical  Club,  the 
University  of  Illinois  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  Classical 
Club,  der  Deutsche  Verein,  the  English  Journal  Club,  the  Oeological  Journal 
Club,  Graphomen  (Journalistic),  the  History  Club,  the  Mathematical  Club, 
Medui  (pre-medical),  the  Oratorical  Association,  the  Pen  and  Brush  Club,  the 
Philological  Club,  the  Political  Science  Club,  the  Romance  Journal  Club,  the 
Scandinavian  Club,  the  Zoological  Club. 

In  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration:  The  Com- 
mercial Club. 

In  the  College  of  Engineering:  The  Architectural  Club,  the  Ceramic 
Club,  the  Civil  Engineering  Society,  the  Electrical  Engineering  Society,  the 
Urbana  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Student 
Branch  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Student  Branch 
of  the  Americaii  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Physics  Colloquium,  the 
Railway  Club. 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture:  The  Agricultural  Club,  the  Horticultural 
Club,  the  Household  Science  Club,  the  Landscape  Gardeners'  Club. 
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In  the  School  of  Music:  The  University  Choral  and  Orchestral  Society, 
the  University  Glee  and  Mandolin  Cluh,  the  University  Military  Band. 

In  the  Library  School:     The  Library  Club. 

In  the  Law  School:     Inns  of  Court. 

Literary  Societies:  The  Adelphlc,  Ionian,  and  Philomathean  Societies 
for  Men,  and  the  Alethenal,  Athenian,  Illiola,  and  Gregorian  Societies  for 
Women,  meet  weekly,  on  Fridays,  and  the  Jamesonian  Society  (for  Women) 
on  Tuesdays,  throughout  term  time. 

STUDENT   CHURCHES. 

Being  a  State  institution  the  University  Is  unable  to  Impart  religious 
instruction,  and  consequently  there  has  grown  up  about  the  University  in 
order  to  meet  these  needs  of  the  student  body  a  series  of  denominational 
organizations.  In  our  report  of  the  last  blennium  we  cited  a  table  from  the 
Registrar's  Report  showing  the  religious  affiliations  of  students.  The  Collegef 
of  Agriculture  has  compiled  such  a  table  for  the  students  of  its  department 
for  the  past  blennium,  and  it  reveals  the  same  general  religious  affiliations 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  report: 

1914       1916 
Total  expresatng  church  preference 905        qm 

1914  1915 

Methodist 285  312 

Presbyterian 196  200 

Christian 87  99 

Baptist 85  81 

Congregational 80  81 

Episcopal 38  66 

Roman  CathoUc 41  47 

Lutheran 27  41 

Christian  Science ..       16  15 

ETangelical 9  3 

Unitarian 8  12 

Jewish 7  10 

§;uaker 6 

hnrch  of  Christ !..  7 

Universahst 7  7 

Christian  Union 1  4 

United  Brethem > 6  4 

German  Evangelical 2 

Protestant 2 

Bethany  Union 1 

Church  of  God 1 

Dutch  Reform • 1 

Ethical  Society 1 

Mennoolte 2  1 

People  Libera] 1  I 

Rationalist 1 

Reformed .' 1 

iV.  As.«  IS. ..•..,•...••..•.•••••.••........ ................. .............  *     •... 

Friends 7    .... 

Total  expressing  no  church  preference 185        206 

Total 1,090     1,202 

The  Baptist  Church  during  the  past  year  has  completed  a  structure  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Daniel  Streets,  Champaign,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  $47,500.  All  Incidental  expenses  are  met  by  the  organization  of 
about  300  students,  while  the  Baptist  State  and  National  Boards  pay  the 
salary  of  the  pastor. 

Catholic  students  of  the  University  are  under  the  supervision  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Champaign.  The  name  of  The  Spalding  Guild —  the 
students'  organization —  has  been  changed  to  The  Catholic  Students'  Associa- 
tion on  the  basis  that  the  society  could  thereby  be  more  easily  Identified. 
It  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  Catholic  foundation  may  be  established  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  through  the  Knights  of  Columbus  of  the  State,  and 
action  on  this  matter  is  expected  at  the  coming  annual  meeting  in  May.  1917, 

—32  P  I 
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The  First  Christian  Church  of  Urbana  has  organized  classes  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  its  University  students,  and  a  number  of  activities  planned 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  their  personal  interest  in  religious  development 

The  Congregational  students  are  provided  for  by  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Champaign.  The  Congregational  House  is  the  residence  hall  for 
young  women  and  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  denomination.  A  lot  has 
recently  been  purchased  for  a  new  church  to  be  located  immediately  adjoin* 
ing  the  University. 

The  360  students  of  the  Disciples  are  cared  for  by  the  University  Place 
Christian  Church.  About  160  have  Joined  the  congregation,  and  there  Is  an 
average  of  150  students  enrolled  in  bible  classes. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  University  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Springfield,  The  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Osborne.  There  is  a  group  of 
103  faculty  members  and  166  men  and  64  women  students.  The  Seymour 
League  is  an  organization  for  men,  and  The  Chapel  Club  for  women.  The 
church  maintains  a  residence  hall  for  girls — Osborne  Hall — accommodating 
31  girl  students.  This  hall  represents  the  pioneer  effort  to  provide  for  girl 
students.    There  is  always  a  waiting  list 

The  Lutheran  students  to  the  number  of  60  men  and  26  women  students 
are  under  the  ministration  of  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  of  Champaign. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  the  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
provides  a  place  of  worship,  classes  for  bible  study,  and  a  center  for  social 
life  of  its  Methodist  students.  The  Wesley  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Methodist 
students  has  recently  been  incorporated.  Land  has  been  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000  upon  which  a  group  of  buildings  will  gradually  be  erected.  The 
property  lies  contiguous  to  the  Campus,  and  plans  are  already  well-advanced. 
The  pastor  has  two  assistants  who  are  working  on  a  salary. 

The  McKinley  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  membership  of  400 
and  236  affiliated  members.  The  Presbyterian  Hall  houses  28  women.  The 
pastor  has  a  salaried  assistant  The  Presbyterian  Foundation  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $60,000  and  property  valued  at  $125,000. 

The  Unitarian  Church  which  is  located  on  ground  adjoining  the-  Uni- 
versity conducts  a  series  of  lecture  sermons  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  a 
Unity  Club  in  the  evening,  which  is  ^ constituted  of  students  who  desire  to 
discuss  various  phases  of  religion. 

The  Universalist  Church  of  Urbana  ministers  to  the  religious  needs  of 
students  of  this  denqmlnation. 

The  cooperative  work  of  these  various  student  churches  is  effected 
through  the  Ministerial  Association  and  the  T.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
The  two  assoiciations  Join  in  conducting  an  all-University  monthly  religious 
service  at  which  addresses  are  delivered  by  prominent  preachers  and  re- 
ligious workers  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  T.  M.  C.  A.  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  $20,000  with  property  valued  at  $120,000  and  is  one  of 
the  most  efficiently  equipped  of  such  student  association  buildings  in  the 
country.  The  building  provides  rooms  for  about  110  men.  An  excellent 
cafeteria  is  run  in  the  basement  There  is  a  membership  of  861.  The  build- 
ing is  a  center  of  intense  activities  throughout  the  year. 

Community  service  is  promoted  through  social  service  and  boy's  work 
committees.  The  association  has  subscribed  $600  per  year  toward  the  sup- 
port of  an  Alumnus  of  the  University  who  is  located  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
The  association  arranged  for  160  addresses  at  fraternity  houses  during  the 
past  year,  and  provided  a  meeting  place  for  over  80  student  organizations. 

The  privilege  of  the  reading  room  and  lounging  room  are  open  not 
only  to  members,  but  to  students  in  general. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  conducts  an  employment  bureau  for  studenta. 
From  September  10  to  October  1,  1916,  450  men  made  application  for  employ- 
ment The  bureau  feels  from  Its  experience  that  too  many  men  come  to  the 
University  possessed  with  the  idea  of  earning  their  way  through  school 
whereas  in  reality  the  opportunity  is  open  only  to  the  exceptional  man,  or 
to  a  person  who  has  had  some  special  training. 
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The  Y,  W.  C.  A.,  just  south  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  with  a  structure  costing 
about  $60,000  accommodates  49  girls.  The  association  has  a  membership  of 
645.  The  building  is  also  provided  with  a  dining  hall  for  a  great  many 
students  besides  those  who  live  in  the  building;  an  assembly  hall,  and  oUier 
excellent  fteilities  for  work  among  women. 

The  association  engages  in  considerable  community  service  work,  and 
offers  a  number  of  classes  for  studying  various  topics  of  interest.  It  also 
conducts  an  employment  bureau,  which  assisted  170  girls  to  earn  $2,645.65 
during  the  year  1914-15,  and  167  girls  to  earn  $4,313.83  in  1915-16. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  biennium  is,  of  course,  a  short  period  In  the  life  of!  an  institution. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  great  things  are  accomplished  within  so  brief  a  period, 
and  those  of  \is  whose  duty  it  is  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  an  institution 
in  every  possible  direction,  become  so  impressed  with  the  difference  betweei^ 
our  aspirations  and  our  hopes  and  the  actual  things  achieved,  that  we  are 
liable  to  become  discouraged  and  to  walk  to  a  certain  extent  under  a  cloud 
of  unachieved  ideals. 

But  that  which  we  do  not  see  growing,  we  may  find  after  a  time  grown, 
and  in  looking  back  over  the  achievements  of  the  past  two  years,  I  think  one 
must  acknowledge  that  the  University  has  made  substantial  advance. 

The  mill  tax  has  greatly  increased  the  income  of  the  University  and 
enabled  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  arrange  for  the  permanent  expansion  of 
the  University.  The  most  tangible  aspects  of  this  development  have  been 
seen  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of  new  buildings,  and  the  growth  in  size 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body. 

During  the  biennium  the  University  has  received  its  first  substantial 
donation  from  a  private  citizen — a  gift  for  a  new  Music  Building  made  oy 
Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith,  of  Champaign,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  It  is 
the  gift  of  769  acres  of  excellent  land  in  Champaign  County  conditioned 
upon  the  University  of  Illinois  erecting  a  music  building  costing  not  less 
than  $215,000. 

The  Alunmi  of  the  University  also  have  been  making  an  effort  to  provide 
a  Gregory  Memorial  Building,  named  In  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the 
University,  and  erected  as  a  monument  to  his  interest  in  art  A  structure 
is  planned  costing  about  $150,000.  Homer  A.  Stillwell  has  offered  $25,000 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  rest  may  soon  be  raised. 

One  of  the  sources  of  strength  to  any  institution  is  the  good  will  and 
cooperation  of  its  former  students.  The  interest  and  pride  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  its  work  seem  steadily  and  plainly  to  have 
increased.  In  order  that  the  University  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with 
its  former  students,  as  well  as  that  its  former  students  may  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other,  and  renew  their  college  associations  in  active  business  life, 
the  University  issued  in  the  early  summer  of  1916  the  University  of  Illinois 
Directory,  which  undertakes  to  locate  every  person  who  has  ever  been  con- 
nected with  the  Urbana-Champaign  departments.  The  book  lists  35,065 
names.  It  represents  the  first  edition  of  such  a  publication  with  all  its 
attendant  difficulties. 

There  are  two  general  lists  of  name:  (1)  Alphabetical.  (2)  Geo- 
graphical by  states  and  towns. 

There  is  a  historical  sketch  of  the  University  and  also  elaborate  annals. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  some  very  interesting  tables.  One 
of  the  interesting  points  revealed  by  the  book  is  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  distinctly  a  State  University — 20,615  of  the  total  number  of 
students  at  present  residing  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  living  students.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty-two  are  now  living  in  Chicago;  over  134  cities  in  Illinois 
and  63  cities  in  states  other  than  Illinois  contain  25  or  more  former  students; 
and  34  Illini  are  now  residing  in  Shanghai,  China.  Former  students  are 
now  located  in  every  state  in  the  Union  snd  in  43  different  foreign  countries. 
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Less  than  1,400  former  students  are  deceased,  revealing  the  significant  fact 
that  the  University  of  Illinois  is  a  comparatively  young  institution  and  is 
only  beginning  to  wield  the  Influence  upon  the  State,  the  nation,  and  the 
world,  wjiich  will  ultimately  be  exerted. 

The  following  table  of  vocational  distribution  of  former  students  reveals 
many  significant  facts: 


Aooountant 277 

Advertising 65 

Agriculture 2,621 

Architect 538 

Army 43 

Art 4S 

B  ank  and  Finances 303 

Baseball 8 

Broker 48 

Ceramics 31 

Chemistry 128 

Chemical  Engineer 24 

Christian  Science  Practidoner 3 

Civil  Engineer 381 

Government 244 

Clerk,  bookkeeper,  stenographer 466 

Contractor 316 

Dentistry 45 

Diplomatic  Service 5 

Dietician 13 

Draft 15 

Educational  (public  schools) 3 ,021 

Educational  (university) 1,654 

Electrical  Engineer 350 

Electrician.. 74 

Engineer 913 

Floriculture 4 

Forestry 13 

Geology : 14 

Homecmarried) 5,042 

223 

291 

310 

64 

813 

7 

393 

47 

282 

309 


Medicine 347 

Merchant 1 ,  592 


Metallic  Engineer 
Mining  Engpineer 

Minister 

Missionary...... 

Music 

Navy 

Nurse 

Pharmacy 

Photography 

:  Master 


13 
67 
83 

6 
87 

9 
27 
45 
10 

2 

8 

280 

89 

60 

561 

290 

1 
39 
15 


Insurance 

Journalism 

Judge 

Land  Arch 

Law 

Lecture 

Library 

Machinist 

Manufacturing 

Mechanical  Engineer 


Post 

PubUc  Utilities 

Real  estate,  etc 

Research 

Retired 

Sales 

Secretary 

Senator 

Social  Service 

Structural  Engineer 

Student : 5,392 

Surveyor 8 

Transportation 210 

Trustee 13 

Veterinary  Medicine 27 

Miscellaneous 1,174 

Total  occupations  recorded 29,404 

Duplicates! 492 

Duplicates  2 16 

Total 508 

Total  number  of  men 25,671 

Total  number  of  women 7,414 

(a)  Married 6~042 

(b)  Unmarried 2,372 

Total 7,414 


During  tbe  biennium  the  University  has  suffered  the  loss  of  Professor 
Samuel  W.  Sbattuck  (February  13,  1915)  and  Professor  T.  J.  Burrlll  (April 
14,  1916)  the  last  two  members  of  the  original  faculty  of  the  University^ 
in  1868,  who  retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  on  September  1,  1912. 
Professor  Sbattuck  came  to  the  University  in  1868  as  professor  in  mathe- 
matics, and  instructor  in  military  atactics,  and  for  over  forty  years  was 
connected  with  the  institution  as  professor  of  civil  engineering,  head  of 
the  department  of  mathematics,  business  manager,  comptroller  and  acting 
president.  Dr.  Burrlll  came  to  the  University  also  in  1868  as  instructor  in 
algebra,  and  served  the  University  as  professor  of  natural  history.  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Science,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  school,  vice  president  from 
1868-1912,  and  acting  president. 

With  the  present  year  Professor  N.  C.  Ricker  retires  from  his  position 
as  professor  of  architecture.  Professor  Ricker  came  to  the  University  as  a 
student  in  1870,  and  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  1873,  al- 
though he  belongs  to  the  class  of  1872,  having  been  granted  special  leave 
of  absence  by  the  faculty  in  the  spring  of  1872,  in  order  to  go  abroad  to 
pursue  studies  in  preparation  for  assuming  a  position  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  in  the  fall.  He  was  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  from 
1878  to  1905,  when  he  was  relieved  of  administrative  duties. 

We  feel  that  the  general  efficiency  of  the  instructional  staff  has  risen 
considerably  during  the  biennium,  and  especially  that  the  average  scholar- 
ship, and  the  experience  and  efficiency  of  the  younger  appointees  In  all  the 
various  faculties  have  been  materially  elevated.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  we  have  never  had  an  abler,  better  trained,  or  more  experienced  body 
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of  young  instructors  than  are  now  at  work  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Conditions,  of  course,  are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  for  bringing 
about  such  results.  With  the  increase  of  the  student  body,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  corps  of  instructors,  and  with  this  increasing  number 
of  instructors,  it  becomes  possible  to  secure  a  wider  range  of  ability  and 
preparation.  This  makes  the  University  a  more  interesting  place  to  work, 
and  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  a  scientific  career  are  more 
willing  to  come  into  it  and  remain  a  part  of  the  staff  for  a  longer  time  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  As  our  equipment  and  libraries  increase, 
the  University  becomes  to  an  increasing  extent  a  center  of  scientific  research 
and  investigation;  and  life  in  the  University  is  increasingly  attractive  to 
the  best  type  of  aspiring,  progressive  and  highly  trained  scientists. 

Thus,  if  we  have  only  one  or  two  instructors  in  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  hiore  than  one  or  two  specialties, 
or  lines  of  investigation  represented,  but  when  we  have  fifteen  or  twenty, 
not  only  is  it  possible  to  get  men  who  can  do  well  the  elementary  and 
required  work  In  our  various  courses,  but  each  one  of  these  men  can  be 
specially  trained  in  some  particular  line,  so  that  when  we  take  the  whole 
body  of  instructors  into  consideration,  all  branches  of  mathematical  investi- 
gation may  be  fairly  represented.  The  importance  of  this  possibility  in  the 
development  of  a  truly  scientific  spirit  and  truly  scientific  advance  within 
the  institution,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  In  the  same  way  if  we  have 
only  one  or  two  instructors  in  the  field  of  modern  languages,  we  can  hardly 
have  more  than  one  or  two  lines  of  work  represented  by  adequately  trained 
scholars,  but  when  we  have  ten  or  twehre,  it  becomes  feasible  to  obtain,  in 
selecting  the  personnel  of  such  a  force,  representatives  for  every  line  of 
investigation  within  the  great  field  of  modem  philology  and  literature. 

No  institution  can  lay  any  claim  to  the  title,  university  unless  it  is  a 
center  of  scientific  activity — activity  which  is  spontaneous  in  the  members 
of  its  instructing  corps — self  activity  prompted  by  a  divine  thirst  for  in- 
creasing our  knowledge. 

I  have  urged  upon  the  faculties  and  upon  the  trustees  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  in  the  selection  of  young  men  for  the 
position  of  instructor  (the  lowest  grade  of  our  faculty  positions),  only  those 
young  men  should  be  selected  who  have  it  in  them  to  be  good  teachers, 
capable  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  who  have  had  the  proper  training 
and  have  within  themselves  the  ambition  to  become  investigators,  research 
men  and  productive  scholars,  In  the  various  lines  in  which  they  are  at  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  plan  is  adhered  to  closely,  systematically, 
and  continuously  for  a  generation,  the  University  of  Illinois,  if  the  State 
equips  it  properly  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  will  become  one  of  the  great 
centers  of  learning  in  the  world,  a  credit  to  the  people  pf  the  commonwealth 
and  a  source  of  untold  advantage  to  the  culture  and  industry  of  this  great 
State. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  every  department  in  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  appreciably  improved  within  the  last  biennium,  owing  to 
the  application  of  the  foregoing  principles. 
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REPORT  OF  ILUNOIS  STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSFTY, 

NORMAL,  ILLINOIS. 


Hon.  Francis  0.  Bluir,  Superifitendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  biennial  report 
of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  The  statistical  and  financial 
portion  of  this  report  deals  with  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1916. 
The  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  school  and  its  de- 
partments cover  the  period  terminating  October  31,  1916. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Since  February  18,  1915,  the  board  has  consisted  of  the  following 
members:  ' 

Charles  L.  Capin,  President,  Bloom-  Adrian  M.  Doolin,  Chicago. 

ington.  Silas  Echols,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Francis  G.  Blair,  ex  officio  Secretary,  A.  R.  Smith,  Quincy. 

Springfield.  Qustave  Baltz,  Millstadt 

E.  R.  E.  Kimbrough,  Danville.  Henry  Hoff,  Germantown. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet  John  L.  Brummerstedt,  Altamont 

Frank  B.  Stitt,  El  Paso.  George  W.  Hughes,  Hume. 
William  P.  Wall,  Staunton.                  .   Henry  Oakee,  Bluffs. 
John  J.  Amsler,  East  Peoria. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  faculty  has  increased  from  56  to  66 
members: 

Miss  Carrie  Alberta  Lyford,  who  from  the  beginning  has  been  our 
Director  of  Home  Economics,  has  resigned  to  become  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mabel  Cummings,  for  several  years  Director  of  Physical  Education 
for  Women,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  of  larger  responsibility  in  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Lillian  Keal  Sabine,  for  the  past  four  years  our  Teacher  of  Rhe> 
toric,  has  accepted  a  more  lucrative  position  in  the  high  school  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Miss  Minerva  C.  Hall,  our  Assistant  in  Music  and  Director  of  the  Or 
chestra,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  public  schools  of  Topeka,  Kans. 

Mr.  Merton  J.  Lyon,  Teacher,  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  has  become  tht 
head  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Mr.  George  N.  Cade,  Principal  of  our  Training  School,  and  Miss  Janet 
Grace  Cation,  Director  of  Domestic  Art,  have  resigned  to  take  up  advanced 
studies  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Laura  F.  Hayes,  Teacher  of  Grammar,  and  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Relch- 
mann,  Teacher  of  German,  have  discontinued  teaching. 

It  should  be  noted  that  five  out  of  Uiese  nine  teachers  have  left  us  to 
accept  positions  carrying  larger  salaries.  Until  more  funds  are  available 
for  the  Normal  schools  of  Illinois  it  will  be  difficult  to  retain  the  best 
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teachers  in  the  service  of  the  institution.  Yet  nowhere  is  good  teaching 
more  imperative;  nowhere  will  it  yield  larger  returns  than  in  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  faculty  at  this  date  is  as  follows: 

David  Felmley,  A.B.,  LKD.,  President,  School  Administration. 

Henry  McCormick,  Ph.D.,  LL-D.,  Vice  President  Bmeritus. 

Orson  Leroy  Manchester,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Languages  and 
Economics. 

Edwin  Arthur  Turner,  A.M.,  Director  of  the  Training  School, 

Ralph  W.  Pringle,  A  M.,  Principal  of  the  High  SchooL 

J.  Rose  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literature. 

Manfred  James  Holmes,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  History  of 
Bducation. 

George  Henry  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Douglas  Clay  Ridgely,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

Adnah  Clifton  Newell,  B.S.,  Director  of  Manual  Training. 

Irwin  Arthur  Madden,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Agriculture. 

Herman  Henry  Schroeder,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Bducation. 

William  Andrew  Lawrence  Beyer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

Chester  M.  Sanford,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Public  Speaking. 

John  Lessen  Pricer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences. 

Frank  William  WesthofT,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Harry  Albert  McGiU,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History. 

Frederick  DeLos  Barber,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Physics. 

Austin  E.  Wilber,  A.B.,  Director  Extension  Department 

Harvey  Andrew  Peterson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Arthur  Rowland  Williams,  A.B.,  Director  of  Commercial  Department 

Edgar  Packard,  Director  of  Country  School  Department 

Howard  William  Adams,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Harold  Francis  James,  Director  of  Art 

Thomas  M.  Barger,  B.8.,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

Kiturah  Parsons,  Teacher  of  Household  Science. 

Alice  Jean  Patterson,  S.B.,  Teacher  of  Nature  Study. 

Elmer  Warren  Cavins,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  and  Orthography. 

Jessie  Isa  Lummis,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Cora  Irene  Davis,  Ph.B.,  Director  of  Household  Art 

Clarissa  Elizabeth  Ela,  Teacher  of  Art 

Olive  Lillian  Barton,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Grace  Arlington  Owen,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Reading. 

Lydia  Clark,  Director  of  Gynmastics  for  Women. 

Henry  Harrison  Russell,  Director  of  Physical  Bducation  for  Men. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Swainson,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Design. 

Clara  Maude  Penstone,  Ph.B.,  Teacher  of  Grammar. 

Winfield  Scott  B.  S.,  Teacher  of  Agriculture. 

Herman  G.  Milbradt  A.B.,  Teacher  of  German. 

Edith  Irene  Atkin,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Bfathematics. 

Grace  Thomasma,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Rhetoric. 

Verne  McDougle,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training. 

Mabel  Claire  Stark,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  (Geography. 

Marion  Wright,  Assistant  in  Music. 

Lillian  Dole,  A.M.,  Teacher  of  Zoology. 

Annetta  B.  Cooper,  B.Ed.,  Assistant  in  Household  Art 

Anna  Blake,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Physiology. 

Edna  Florence  Coith,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Household  Science.  ' 

Verle  Sells,  A.B.,  Teacher  of  Shorthand. 

Gertrude  Baker,  Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Ethel  Oldaker,  Assistant  in  Penmanship. 

Alma  Mary  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

Frances  Milton  Morehouse,  A.M.,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

Mae  Knight  Steele,  A.B.,  B.Ed.,  Teacher  in  the  High  School. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Wilson,  B.Ed.,  Principal  of  the  Training  School. 
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Agnes  Groves  Storie,  B.S.,  Training  Teacher  Seventh  Grade. 

Lora  Mary  Dexheimer,  Training  Teacher  Sixth  Grade. 

Mary  Evangeline  Robb,  Training  Teacher  Fifth  Grade. 

Jessie  May  Dillon,  Training  Teacher  Fourth  Grade. 

Idella  Rettina  Berry,  B.S.,  Training  Teacher  Third  Grade. 

Lura  Mary  Eyestone,  B.S.,  Training  Teacher  Second  Grade. 

Nellie  Catherine  Thompson,  Training  Teacher  First  Grade. 

Margaret  E.  Lee,  Director  of  the  Kindergarten. 

Constance  Smith,  Assistant  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Harvey  T.  Smith,  Principal  Soldiers  Orphans  Home. 

Jane  Blackburn,  B.Ed.,  Primary  Supervisor  Soldiers  Orphans  Home. 

Thomas  Billings,  Gardener. 
,       Angeline  Vernon  Milner,  Librarian. 

Lillian  Havenhill,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Bertram  French,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Edna  Kelley,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Flora  Pennell  Dodge,  Stenographer. 

Lottie  Lavonne  Hayes,  Stenographer. 

Katherine  Isabel  Carstairs,  Registrar. 

Jennie  Turner,  Clerk. 

The  following  additional  instructors  were  employed  in  the  summer 
school  of  1916: 

Education. — Harry  Ambrose  Perrin,  Ph.B.;   Louis  Augustus  Pechstein,  < 

A.B.,  B.S.;   Louis  W.  Webb,  A.M. 

Mathematics. — Isaac  Newton  Warner,  B.S.;  William  Hawkee,  A.B.;  John 
Arthur  Strong,  B.Ed.;  Henry  Hugh  Edmunds;  Martha  Hunt;  William 
Wright  McCuUouch;  Harvey  Trimble  White. 

Physical  Science. — ^William  Luther  Goble,  B.S.;  George  Douglas  Mounce, 
B.S. 

Biology. — ^Ralph  Harlan  Linkins,  A.M.;  Harry  Dwight  Waggoner,  A.M.; 
Cyrus  William  Lantz,  A.M.;  Alma  Jessie  Neill,  A.M. 

English  Grammar. — Roberta  Lee  Davis;  Elizabeth  Mavity  Cunningham; 
Anthonette  Durant,  A.B. 

Geography. — ^Mendel  Everett  Branon,  A.M. 

History  and  Civics. — Florence  Bullock,  A.M.;  Hugh  A.  Bone;  H.  P. 
Walker. 

Literature. — Katherine  E.  Forster,  A.B.;  Naana  Lynn  Forbes;  Bssie 
Chamberlain,  Ph.B. 

Art   Instruction. — Laura  Van   Pappelendam;    Martin   Francis  Gleason; 
Ruth  Upham;  Julia  V.  Criswell. 
-    Manual  Training. — Herbert  Allen  McKean,  A.M. 

Household  Science. — Ruth  Virginia  Simpson;  M3n*tle  Ferguson;  Bessie 
David. 

Training  School. — Mary  Emily  Smith. 

Music. — Laura  Mae  Houk. 

Physical  Eklucation. — Mollie  Grubel. 

ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  AND  STATES  IN  THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  AND 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  ONLY. 

1014>15  1015-16 

Adams 24  31       Crawford 

Alexander 3  1       Cumberland 

Bond 2  7       Dewitt 

Brown : 11  13       Douglas 

Bureau 28  52       Edgar 

Calhoun 9  14       Edwards 

Carroll 3       Effingham 

Cass 17  20       Fayette 

Champaign 46  60       Ford .- 

Christum 41  60       Franklin 

Clark 2  5       Fulton 

Clay 1  9       Gallatin 

Clinton 11  9       Greene 

Coles 2    Grundy 

Cook 8  18       Hamilton 
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ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  AFD  STATES-CoDOluded. 


gaiwook..... 
eDderaon.. 

Henry 
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Jackson 

Jasper , 
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Jersey , 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson 
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Lake 

LaSaUe 
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3 
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32 

1 

5 

29 

27 

15 
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8 

26 

62 
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4 

12 

3 

4 

4 

42 

10 

18 

48 

28 

""is 

74 

80 

82 

63 

18 

53 

39 

2 

1 

542 

29 

4 

5 

44 

46 

19 


Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren , 

Washington. 

Wayne , 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford.... 
Other  SUtes. 
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Total 2,609     2,874 


GROWTH  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  most  notable  features  of  the  life  of  this  institution  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  the  gro^h  in  Its  attendance,  forty  per  cent,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  addition  of 
the  school  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  to  our  Training  Department,  the 
erection  of  a  new  heating  plant,  and  the  provision  for  a  residence  hall  for 
women. 

The  growth  of  the  school  Is  due  In  part  to  the  general  educational 
awakening  within  the  State.  People  are  demanding  better  teachers.  An 
accelerating  fact  has  been  the  new  law  for  the  certification  of  teachers. 
The  larger  percentage  of  failures  in  the  examinations  has  convinced  pros- 
pective teachers  that  better  preparation  must  be  made.  It  is  probable  that 
this  conviction  would  fill  the  Normal  schools  ,  even  if  there  were  no  such 
road  to  a  certificate  through  Institutional  credits. 

The  summer  attendance  is  further  stimulated  by  the  requirement  of 
professional  study  for  the  renewal  of  certain  certificates.  We  now  provide 
three  six-week  terms  for  the  accommodation  of  such  teachers,  beginning 
respectively  about  May  1,  June  12,  July  24.  The  total  enrollments  in  these 
three  terms  for  the  past  three  summers  are  2,129  in  1914;  2,397  in  1916; 
3.040  in  1916.  Although  we  had  made,  as  we  supposed,  ample  provision  for  the 
first  summer  term  of  1916,  the  increase  of  452  over  the  year  before  put  us 
to  a  severe  test  We  were  obliged  to  rent  the  public  school  building,  employ 
five  additional  teachers,  and  load  our  other  teachers  with  excessive  work. 

In  the  present  fall  term  we  find  our  classes  in  physical  education,  house- 
hold science,  chemistry*  biology,  physiology,  chemistry,  psychology,  education 
and  English  badly  crowded.  We  need  additional  teachers  in  several  subjects. 
But  it  is  useless  to  employ  more  teachers  until  we  obtain  more  buildings. 
There  is  hardly  a  class  room  in  the  institution  that  is  not  in  constant  use 
from  8.00  a.  m.  until  4.00  p.  m.  Our  instructors  have  no  place  for  individual 
conferences  with  their  students,  even  when  time  can  be  found.  We  impera- 
tively need  a  men's  gymnasium  to  accommodate  the  320  men  and  boys  in 
the  Teachers'  College,  Normal  School  and  High  School.    We  should  build  a 
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science  hall  large  enough  for  classes  In  biology,  chemistry  and  phsrRics  for 
ten  years  to  come.  This  concentration  of  "what  are  now  scattered  classes 
will  make  for  economy  and  efficiency,  and  will  vacate  rooms  greatly  needed 
by  other  departments. 

AGRICULTltRE.      • 

The  liberal  appropriations  of  the  Forty-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  General 
Assemblies  have  made  it  possible  to  equip  a  model  farm  of  96  acres  for 
observation  and  practice  by  our  students  of  agriculture.  We  exemplify 
intensive  farming,  dairying,  swine  and  poultry  culture.  Our  gross  receipts 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  and  afford  an  annual  surplus  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Students  are  employed  to  do  the  greater  part 
of  the  work.  From  our  flocks  and  herds  of  pure  bred  poultry,  swine,  and 
cattle  we  have  been  able  to  sell  many  breeding  animals  to  improve  the 
stock  on  the  farms  of  this  section.  The  farm  gives  concreteness  and  interest 
to  all  our  classes  in  agriculture.  Young  men  get  a  superior  preparation 
for  teaching  this  subject,  and  have  invariably  proved  successful  teachers. 
The  development  of  township  high  schools  in  rural  districts  has  created 
a  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  quite  beyond  our  ability  to  meet. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  introduction  of  a  commercial  curriculum  into  our  city  high  schools 
calls  for  a  new  type  of  teacher.  The  business  college  graduate,  while  usually 
equipped  on  the  practical  side,  lacks  in  general  scholarship  and  knowledge 
of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Hence  many  schools  are  employing 
college  graduates  who  have  spent  a  few  weeks  in  a  special  school  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  These  conform  to  the  requirements  that  the  universi- 
ties impose  upon  the  high  schools  but  carry  to  the  class  room  little  knowledge 
of  business  methods  or  of  commercial  affairs.  Hence  the  Normal  schools  of 
several  states  are  undertaking  to  combine  in  the  special  training  for  com- 
mercial teachers  so  far  as  time  will  permit  studies  in  education  and  class 
management,  with  commercial  geography,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
law,  business  methods,  salesmanship,  accounting,  shorthand  and  typewriting, 
and  English.  For  two  years  the  State  Normal  University  has  conducted 
statewide  contests  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  with  very  gratifying 
results. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

The  introduction  of  the  kindergarten-primary  certificate  has  given  an 
impulse  to  kindergarten  study  and  practice  in  this  institution  beyond  Uie 
immediate  needs  of  the  public  schools.  Few  kindergartens  are  found  in 
Illinois  outside  of  Chicago  and  Peoria,  although  school  boards  are  empowered 
to  establish  them.  The  course  provided  at  Normal  combining  kindergarten 
and  primary  work  acquaints  the  primary  teacher  with  the  spirit  and  method 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  secures  due  attention  to  the  social  and  constructive 
activities  of  the  children.  We  now  admit  to  this  curriculum  only  students 
who  can  play  the  piano  and  sing  wiell  enough  to  lead  the  children. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

By  agreement  with  the  State  Board  of  Administration  the  school  at  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Training  School  of  the  State  Normal  University.  For  the  year  1916-17  only 
four  rooms  of  this  school  will  be  used  for  training  purposes.  Over  these 
two  critic  teachers  have  been  placed.  Beginning  with  September,  1917,  it 
is  expected  that  the  entire  school,  including  ten  rooms  and  the  kindergarten, 
will  be  equipped  and  taught  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Normal  Uni- 
versi^. 

The  advantages  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  will  include  stimulus 
that  comes  from  contact  with  the  Normal  School  and  with  the  ambitious 
and  enthusiastic  young  teachers  who  will  carry  on  the  instruction.  Music, 
art,  manual  training,  and  physical  education  will  be  added  to  the  daily  pro- 
gram. The  enlargement  of  the  Training  School  means  for  the  Normal 
University  the  ability  to  give  ample  training  facilities  to  graduating  classes 
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of  800.  The  Training  School  Is  the  moet  expensive  feature  of  a  Normal 
School,  for  the  children  must  he  housed,  the  best  of  equipment  provided,  and 
the  instruction  supenrised  by  highly  paid  teachers.  In  this  case  the  salaries 
of  the  training  teachers  will  be  no  greater  than  the  total  salaries  hitherto 
paid  to  regular  teachers.  The  Normal  School,  without  any  expense  to  itself, 
will  thus  secure  training  facilities  for  more  than  100  senior  students.  The 
fiust  that  the  children  are  constantly  under  the  control  of  the  school  authori- 
tiee  and  of  the  authorities  at  the  Home  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  certain 
ideal  elements  into  the  daily  work  and  to  divide  the  time  of  the  students 
among  work,  play  and  study  more  satisfactorily  than  is  otherwise  possible. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  BXTBNSION. 

Following  the  successful  lead  of  the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  Schocd 
this  institution  in  1916  employed  a  director  of  extension  work.  During  the 
next  year  he  spent  his  entire  time  on  the  road  teaching  fourteen  classes  at 
twelve  difTerent  study  centers.  Eight  additional  classes  were  taught  by  other 
members  of  the  faculty.  In  the  present  year  wUi  Uie  help  of  seven  other 
members  of  the  faculty  we  are  teaching  twenty-seven  extension  classes. 
Thirty  weeks  are  required  for  the  course.  The  instructor  comes  once  in  two 
weeks  for  a  two-hour  session.  The  students  are  pledged  to  put  in  at  least 
four  hours  per  week  in  home  study;  the  only  expenses  are  the  cost  of  a 
text  book  and  a  $2  fee  to  cover  traveling  expenses.  Sociology,  English 
literature,  European  history,  American  history,  educational  psychology 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  art  are  the  courses  taken.  The  work  is  proving 
very  popular.  Fifty-one  towns  in  Illinois  applied  to  us  for  instruction  this 
year.  We  are  hoping  to  enlarge  this  department  in  1917  and  also  to 
organize  correspondence  courses  for  the  benefit  of  rural  teachers  and  others 
to  whom  the  study  centers  are  not  accessible. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— YBAR  ENDING  JUNE  80, 1015. 

EECKIPT8 

BatenffM  an  hand  June  80, 1014— 

With  Slate  Treasurar 840,084  65 

WIthtreaiorerl.S.N.U 5,000  22 

WithpreBidentl.  8.N.n 2,405  24 

8  47,470  11 

BaeelTed  from  tenn  fees  and  tuition  fees 10,618  50 

BaoelTed  from  petty  salee  and  rentals 482  86 

Baoeived,  Hoonhold  Sdenoe  Department 2,650  11 

RaoelTed,  farm  prodnoe 4,647  16 

Received  from  Interest  on  daily  balances 180  54 

Appropriated  by  the  48th  General  Assembly 180,408  56 

8802,546  84 

SZFENDITUftBS. 

Salaries  for  instruction 8108,742  28 

SsJarlesforserrice 16,005  65 

Szpenses  of  board  of  education 858  81 

Postace,  telegrams  and  telephone  serrice 548  55 

Prlntuig,  stationery,  and  advertising....- 2,170  88 

Supplies,  Hoosehold  Arts  Department 1,800  28 

Supplies  for  other  departments 2,070  20 

library  maintenance  and  additions 2,276  52 

Janitor's  supplies 515  11 

Fuel 8,806  86 

Water 84105 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power 1,025  00 

Furniture,  equipment  and  apparatus 4,078  70 

Freight,  drayage  and  miscelfimeous 866  45 

Repairs 2,882  08 

Improvement  and  care  of  srounds 1,087  12 

Farm  buildings,  stock  and  improvements 12,002  18 

Farm  crop  ezpoises €,814  47 

Exhibit  at  Panama-Padflc  Exposition 000  00 

Completing  Training  School  building 410  60 

Payments  on  new  heating  plant 1,871  04 

Total 8160,024  71 

Balances  on  hand  June  80,  lOlfr— 

With  SUte  Treasurer 820,425  76 

With  treasurer  1. 8.  N.U 2,547  40 

Witl^president  I|B.  N.  U 1,548  07 

38,522  18 

8208,546  84 


FINANCIAL  BTATEUENT— YEAR  ENDINO  HTNE  30,  IBIS. 

BECEIPIS. 

BalaDoes  on  band  June  30, 1015— 

With  Stato  Treasurar |W.<2B  7B 

Wlthtreasurerl.  8.  N.  n 2,M7  « 

With  prestdnnl  r.  S.  N.  O. 1,S«  B7 

t  33,1X1  n 

Receivediromlermleceuid  tulUcmlMa U,3sat6 

HseolTBd  (rom  peilr  sales 687  JO 

Hecolved  fiom  iDteresl  on  bank  balances 164  22 

Received  from  Household  Bcience  Departioant 3,206  2S 

Received  trcin]  sales  olfarm  produce (1,184  W 

AppropriBled  by  IhelKth  QeneiBl  Assambl; 391,252  M 


Salaries  lor  Instructloi] tilt  ,073  ST 

Balarlei  lor  servile lfl,310  7» 

KxpeosesboatdoC  education SW  M 

Housebotd  Aiti  Departnwnt a,«83  «S 

Supplies 1,842  82 

Library  malntenuice  and  eddltJons l,fiM  17 

Furniture  and  equipment 3,702  31 

Printing  and  statlnnerv l,gSl  gg 

Poatue,  telecmns  and  tetephoiw  aervlee SOT  96 

PoBl 1,1IT3S 

Water Bit  36 

Electric  current  [or  light  and  paver 3,0ST  78 

Janitor'*  juppltes T34  36 

Freight,  drarageand  miscellaneous IBS  53 

Crop  production 8,144  SI 

Repafrs S.oeT  51 

Perm  buildings  stock  and  Improvementi 4,450  SS 

Improvement  and  care  otpouEds TTB  06 

VeQlIlallng  apparatus  for  llbraiy 288  41 

Heating  plant 58,733  87 

Payments  on  Woman's  Residence  Hall 40  SO 

Tutsi ■2}7,43a4a 

"-' -  '  Id  June30,  IBIB— 


With  Stat*  Treasurer tlOD.BIO  33 

Wlthtreaauterl.  S.  N  U 6,530  83 

WithpresldctiH,  a.N  U 3,386  34 

8TATI8TiC8  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


1,865  48 

tS48,308>T 


The  Teaobers  CoUep,  regular  & 


Wbde  number  of  students  and  pupils '>f?? 


ersCo]lKe,re 

_._    -erolerBdualo _ ... 

The  NmrnalSofiool.rwulat  terms 644 

Number  In  gndoatlng  clesi 106 

The  Qnlreist;  aid)  echoo],  regular  terms 364 

Number  In  graduating  cbss 36 

The  Elementary  Training  School 481 

Attendau  aal  Bcbool  and  Teachers  College— 

Fallt                                       SST 

vrinu                             fli2 

Sprlni 666 

Ifid-e;                                   133 

Flrati                                       ) 1,884 

8econ                                       b) 4«T 

Stude . J 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  ILUNOIS  STATE  NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY,    CARBONDALE,    ILUNOIS. 

Hon.  Francis  0.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Deak  Sib  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  present  the  following 
biennial  report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.  Shbyook. 

On  June  7,  1916,  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  closed 
the  forty-second  year  of  its  history.  The  growth  in  the  forty-second  year 
was  almost  double  that  of  any  other  year  since  the  school  began  its  work, 
the  enrollment  for  the  spring  term  reaching  a  total  of  1,104,  not  counting 
the  children  in  the  model  school. 

The  Normal  University  forces  are  organized  into  two  general  schools — 
the  Academic  and  the  Professional.  The  purely  academic  work  is  cared  for 
In  the  Normal  University  High  School,  which  offers  as  wide  a  variety  of 
courses  and  as  thorough  a  training  as  is  provided  In  the  best  secondary 
schools  anywhere. 

The  Professional  School  is  organized ' into  two  separate  bodies:  First, 
the  Normal  School  proper;  second.  Teacher's  College.  A  graduate  from  the 
Normal  School  proper  receives  the  usual  diploma,  and  the  school  offers  the 
following  courses:  1.  A  special  two  year  course  for  graduates  of  four  year 
high  schools.  2.  A  general  course  of  five  years.  3.  A  German  course  of 
five  years.  4.  A  Latin  course  of  five  years.  5.  An  art  course  of  five  years. 
6.  A  course  in  manual  training  of  five  years.  7.  A  course  in  household 
arts  of  five  years.  8.  A  course  in  agriculture  of  five  years.  9.  A  business 
course  of  five  years. 

The  Teachers'  College  offers  a  choice  of  three  courses:  One  leading  to 
the  Ed.B.,  another  to  Ph.B..  and  the  third  to  the  A.B.  degree.  A  graduate 
from  the  regular  Normal  School  may  finish  the  degree  course  within  two 
years.  A  graduate  from  a  reputable  college  may  receive  the  degree  at  the 
end  of  one  year. 

The  faculty  at  present  is  made  up  as  follows: 

Henry  William  Shryock.  Ph.D.,  Presi-  Civics  and  History — 

dent  George  Washington  Smith,  A.M^ 

Department  of  English —  Secretary  of  Faculty. 

Martha  Buck,  Grammar.  Geography  and  Geology — 
Lily  GubeHnan,  Ph.B.,  Grammar.  Frank  H.  Colyer,  A.B. 

Helen  Bryden,  A.B.,  Composition,  Mathematics 

Literature.  *  William  Troy  Felts,  Ed.B. 
Jennie  Mitchell,  A.B..  Dramatic  ^^rd  H.  Taylor,  A,M. 

Art. 

Carlos  Bben  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Presi-  ^T^^^Ft,  ""wham^^iTH  w"^ 

dent.  Registrar  and  B  u  s  i  n  e  s  s  ^,  ^"f^^^  ^'  ^^am,  Ed.B. 

Agent.  Music- 
Department  of  Language  3—  S^®?^«*  ?f*°"S'  ^'^^ 
J.  N.  Pierce,  A.M.,  French,  Ger-  J"*^  5^^*?*^^'  ^^i 
ixi^jk.  Julia  Dickerman  Chastaine, 

Emma  L.  Bowyer,  A.B.,  Latin.  „  Violin. 

Drawing  and  Design—  Raymond  Moore,  Comet. 

•Bfatllda  Finley  Salter.  Dorothy  Keesee  Lynn. 

Gladys  Williams.  Chemistry- 
Grace  L.  Burket  George  Mervin  Browne. 
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Physics — 

Simeon  E.  Boomer,  A.M. 
Biology — 

John  P.  Gilbert,  A.M. 

W.  M.  Bailey,  S.M. 

Mary  M.  Steagall,  Ph.B.,  Ed.B. 
Agriculture — 

Renzo  Muckelroy,  S.B. 

H.  B.  Piper,  S.B. 
Manual  Arts — 

Louis  C.  Petersen,  S.B. 
Household  Arts — 

Grace  B.  Jones. 

Lucy  K.  Woody. 
Commercial — 

Richard  V.  Black,  Accts.M. 

Anne  McOmber. 

Charles  R.  Ismert. 
Physical  Training — 

Inez     L.     Hollenberger,     Ph.B., 
Girls. 

Wanda  Newsum,  Head  of  Physi- 
cal Welfare  Department,  girls. 

William  McAndrew,  A.B.,  Boys. 
Bureau  Rural  School  Work — 

W.  O.  Brown. 
Training  School — 

W.  A.  Purr,  A.M.,  Superintend- 
ent 
Principal  High  School — 

F.  G.  Warren,  A.  B. 


Assistant  Senior  High  School— 

♦Myrtle  R.  Coker,  A.B. 

E.  G.  Lentz. 

Critic  Junior  High  School— 

♦Addie  M.  White. 
Critic  Junior  High  School — 

Willis  G.  Cisne. 
Supervising     Critic     Intermediate 
Department — 

Fadra  R.  Holmes. 

Critic  Intermediate  Department- 
Marguerite  Hanford. 
fAlice  Parkinson. 

Supervising    Critic    Primary    De- 
partment— 
Florence  R.  King. 

Critic  Primary  Department — 
♦Aruba  B.  Charlton,  Ph.B. 
Lulu  R.  Clark. 

Librarian — 
♦Mary  B.  Day.  Ph.B. 
Mary  Louise  Marshall. 

Museum     Curator     and     Floricul- 
ture— 

George  Hazen  French,  A.M. 
Secretary  to  the  President — 

Kate  W.  Toungblood. 
Bureau  of  Publicity — 

Daniel  Baldwin  Parkinson,  A.M., 

Ph.D.,  President  Emeritus. 


*  Resigned. 

t  Leave  of  absence. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ILUNOIS  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   DEKALB. 


Hon.  Francis  G,  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Pvilic  Instruction. 

Deak  Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  this  institution  for  the  biennium  ending 
June  30, 1916. 

BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1914  the  membership  of  the  board  was  as 
follows: 

Lieroy  A.  Ooddard,  Chicago,  President. 

Alexander  L.  Metzel,  Elgin,  Clerk. 

Edward  W.  Vaile,  Dixon. 

Frank  E.  Ritchey,  La  Salle. 

Francis  O.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield. 

R.  L.  Russell,  Princeton. 

John  H.  Lewis,  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  it  was  as  follows: 

R.  L.  Russell,  Princeton,  President 

Edward  W.  Vaile,  Dixon,  Clerk. 

Francis  O.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield. 

Frank  E.  Rlchey,  La  Salle. 

C.  Swanzig,  Ottawa. 

Frank  J.  Coughlin,  Aurora. 
.  At  the  date  of  this  report  it  is  as  followls: 

R.  L.  Russell,  Princeton,  President. 

Edward  W.  Vaile,  Dixon,  Clerk. 

Francis  O.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springfield. 

Frank  E.  Richey,  La  Salle. 

C.  Swanzig,  Ottawa. 

John  A.  Dowdall,  DeKalb. 

Leroy  A.  Goddard,  president  of  the  State  Bank,  Chicago,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  in  the  year  1905-6.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Hon.  A. 
A.  Goodrich,  after  seventeen  years  of  service  as  president  of  the  board,  Mr. 
Goddard  succeeded  to  that  office  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  his 
resignation  from  the  board  in  the  summer  of  1914. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  services  that  he  most  gen- 
erously rendered  to  this  institution  in  his  eight  years  of  membership  on  its 
governing  board.  He  was  always  present  at  its  meetings  and  at  all  times 
manifested  the  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  the  first  building,  in  1895,  when 
Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  order  in  Illinois.  He  was  thus,  in  a  way, 
identifled  with  the  school  from  the  launching  of  the  enterprise.  Although 
no  longer  officially  connected  with  the  institution  his  interest  in  its  success 
has  not  diminished.  i 

Alexander  L.  Metzell  becanfe  a  member  of  the  board  in  1912  and  served 
as  clerk  until  his  resignation  in  1914.  He  is  also  a  banker  and,  like  Mr. 
Goddard,  gave  to  the  instituton  the  same  zealous  attention  that  his  private 
affairs  received  at  his  hands. 

—33  P  I 


Mr,  Cousblln  Is  a  pbyelclan  and  soon  discovered  that  his  professional 
duties  made  it  trnpossfble  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  meetngs  of  the  board. 
He  1b  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  A.  Dowdall.  The  appointment  of  Judge  Dowdall 
Klves  to  the  Institution  a  reaideat  board  member,  an  arrangement  Uiat  ti 
highly  desirable  and  that  is  a  material  time-aaver  to  the  managemeaL 

The  membership  of  this  board  receives  no  compensation.  The  position 
is  not  a  sinecure,  however.  The  faithtulnesa  with  which  the  duties  that  go 
with  the  membership  have  been  discharged  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by 
the  general  public.  Only  those  whose  lives  are  tied  up  with  that  of  the 
acbool  can  understand  what  is  involved  in  such  an  official  relation. 

THE  FACULTY, 

The  faculty  of  the  school  for  the  year  1914-16  was  as  follows: 
John  Wllllston  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  History  of 
Education. 


UslQ  BuUdlni,  LdoUiw  Over  tho  Lake. 

Charles  A.  McHurray,  Pb.D.,  Director  of  Training  Department. 

NeWell  Darrow  Gilbert.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Edward  Carlton  Page,  A.B„  Professor  of  History. 

Edith  a.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  In  History. 

*  Alice  R.  Hepburn,  B.S„  Assistant  In  History. 

Swen  Franhlln  Parson,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

tClara  L.  Hughes,  A.M.,  Assistant  In  Mathematics. 

Anna  Parmelee,  Assistant  In  Mathematics. 

Charles  W.  Whltten.  A.B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Celestla  Youker.  Laboratory  Assistant.  . 

Ralph  E.  Wager,  A.M.,  Ped.B.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

Jewle  R.  Mann,  Assistant  in  Science. 

Lola  E.  Swift.  A.B.,  Assistant  In  Science. 

Ida  S.  Slmonson,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Literature. 
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Julia  E.  Gilbert,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Literature. 

Mabel  Dewey,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Literature. 

Clyde  L.  Lyon,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Reading  and  Oratory. 

Eva  Southworth,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

Mary  Roes  Whitman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages. 

William  W.  Wirtz,  A.B.,  Assistant  In  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages  and 
Director  of  Athletics. 

A.  Neil  Annas,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Vera  M.  Wiswall,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Music. 

Samuel  J.  Vaughn,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

Leon  G.  Selby,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

L.  Eveline  Merrltt,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Harriet  Niles,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

Mildred  Weigley,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

Barbara  A.  Patten,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science. 

Jessica  Foster,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

James  Roy  Skiles,  A.B.,  Principal  Normal  Practice  SchooL 

Myrtle  L.  Kaufmann.  Critic  in  Grammar  Grades,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Flora  Taylor,  Assistant  in  Grammar  Grades. 

Addle  L.  McLean,  Critic  in  Intermediate  Grades,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Florence  Stanley,  Assistant  in  Intermediate  Grades,  Normal  Practice 
School. 

Mrs.  Lida  E.  McMurry,  Primary  Critic,  Normal  Practice  SchooL 

Mabel  Norton,  Phyllis  Smith,  Ethel  Shattuck,  Assistants  in  Primary 
Grades,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Floyd  R.  Ritzman,  A.B.,  Principal,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Carrie  B.  Edmondson,  Critic  Eighth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

EHsie  M.  Wendling,  Critic  Seventh  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Tillie  C.  Bale,  Critic  Sixth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Bertha  Huntsman,  Critic  Fifth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Alice  Bahr,  Critic  Fourth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Mary  Fitch,  Critic  Third  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Golda  F.  Sherwood,  Critic  Second  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

R  Louise  Adams,  Critic  First  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Josephine  M.  Jandell,  Librarian. 

E^a  I.  McMahon,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Lyndeth  C.  Lund,  Clerk. 

Olive  L.  Swift,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Ella  H.  Schaeffer,  Health  Officer. 

Frank  K.  Balthis,  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

George  W.  Shoop,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

James  A.  Clark,  Engineer. 

ADDITION AI.  TEACHEBS  AND  LEGTUBEBS — SUMME8  SCHOOL. 

Hllma  Ross,  Primary  Method. 
Edith  McLaughlin,  Primary  Method. 
Clara  Spohn  Brokaw,  Geography. 
L.  W.  Colwell,  Mathematics. 
Kate  Stoddard,  Mathematics. 
D.  E.  Walker,  Mathematics. 
G.  H.  Bretnall,  Science. 
Blizabeth  McLean,  Literature. 
Anna  Ely,  Drawing. 
Mlgnon  G.  Wright,  English  Grammar. 
Reglna  Boodel,  Manual  Training. 
The  factulty  for  1915-16  wlas  as  follows: 

John  Wllllston  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  History 
of  Education. 

Floyd  R.  Ritzman,  A.B.,  Director  of  Training  Department. 
Newell  Darrow  Gilbert,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Edward  Carlton  Page,  A.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
Edith  S.  Patten,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
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Swen  Franklin  Parson,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Anna  Parmelee,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
Charles  W.  Whitten,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
*Cele8tia  Touker,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
t£2dla  Anderson,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Ralph  E.  Wagner,  A.M.,  Ped.B.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
Charles  Keltner,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
Ruth  Marshall,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Supply,  Assistant  in  Biology. 
tJessie  R.  Mann,  Assistant  in  Biology. 
Ruth  Russell,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Biology. 
Ida  S.  Simonson,  B.L.,  Professor  of  Literature. 
Julia  E.  Gilbert,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Literature. 
Jessie  Austin,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Literature. 
Clyde  L.  Lyon,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Reading. 
tBva  Southworth,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
Fred  W.  Hiatt,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Supply  in  Geography. 

tMary  Ross  Whitman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
*Ruth  K.  Stowell,  A.B.,  Supply  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 
Elizabeth  Maclean,  M.D.,  B.Ph.,  Supply  An'cient  and  Modern  Languages. 
William  W.  Wirtz,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  and 
Director  of  Athletics. 

A.  Neil  Annas.  B.S.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Vera  M.  Wisig^l,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Music. 

Samuel  J.  Vaughan,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 

Milo  Thomas  Oakland,  Assistant  in  Manual  Training. 

L.  Eveline  Merrit,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Harriet  Niles,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

Grace  Hinchliff,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

Barbara  A.  Patten,  Assistant  in  Domestic  Science. 

Jessica  Foster,  Director  of  Physical  Training. 

James  Roy  Skiles,  A.B.,  Principal  Normal  Practice  School. 

Myrtle  L.  Kaufmann,  Critic  Eighth  Grade,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Florence  Stanley,  Critic  Seventh  Grade,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Tressa  Coquilette,  Critic  Sixth  Grade,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Florence  M.  Smith,  Critic  Fifth  Grade,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Mrs.  Lida  B.  McMurry,  Primary  Critic,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Ethel  Shattuck,  Assistant  Primary  Critic,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Daisy  A.  Tiffy,  Assistant  Primary  Critic,  Normal  Practice  School. 

EiVa  M.  McKean,  Assistant  Primary  Critic,  Normal  Practice  School. 

Carl  Littlejohn,  Principal,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Carrie  B.  Edmondson,  Critic  Eighth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Elsie  M.  Wendling,  Critic  Seventh  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Tillie  C.  Bale,  Critic  Sixth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Bertha  Huntsman,  Critic  Fifth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Alice  Bahr,  Critic  Fourth  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Mary  Fitch,  Critic  Third  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Golda  Sherwood,  Critic  Second  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

E.  Louise  Adams,  Critic  First  Grade,  Glidden  Practice  School. 

Josephine  Jandell,  Librarian. 

Eva  I.  McMahon,  B.L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

liyndeth  C.  Lund,  Clerk. 

Olive  L.  Swift,  Assistant  Clerk. 

Josephine  Berglund,  Health  Officer. 

Frank  K.  Balthis,  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

Esther  L.  Branch,  B.A.,  Matron,  Williston  Hall. 

Polly  E.  Branch,  Housekeeper,  Williston  Hall. 

Martha  E.  Newcomb,  Nurse,  Williston  Hall. 

Thomas  S.  Murray,  Superintendent  of  Buildings. 

James  A.  Clark,  Engineer. 


*  Left  at  close  of  winter  term. 
1  Employed  for  spring  term, 
t  Absent  on  leave. 
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Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Meyers,  Primary  Method. 

Clara  L.  Hughes,  Mathematics. 

D.  E.  Walker,  Mathematics. 

W.  E.  Boren,  Mathematics. 

Anne  Green,  Domestic  Science. 

Rose  Kaufhold,  Domestic  Science. 

W.  W.  Coultas,  Lecturer  in  Rural  Sociology. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of  a  faculty  are  inevitable.  It  is  possible  that 
Normal  school  faculties  are  especially  liable  to  invasion  by  higher  institution, 
for  the  discipline  of  the  Normal  school,  if  the  head  of  the  institution  is 
ordinarily  vigilant  in  following  up  the  work  of  his  staff,  tends  to  develop  a 
high  order  of  teaching  skill.  Such  repute  tempts  teacher-hunters  to  ofCer 
inducements  that  the  Normal  school  is  not  always  able  to  compete  with. 

At  the  end  of  1914-15,  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  connected  for  nearly  ten 
years  with  the  school,  accepted  the  call  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  thus  terminated  a  notable  service  to  this  institution. 
Dr.  McMurry  accompanied  the  president  from  the  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
111.,  and  Joined  hands  with  him  in  the  attempt  to  organize  and  operate  an 
institution  in  which  an  unusual  amount  of  practice  teaching  should  be  under- 
taken and  which  was  rendered  possible  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  It  is  since  he  began  his  work 
here  that  his  most  notable  books  have  been  written  and  that  he  has  attained 
that  deserved  eminence  in  education  that  hkB  made  his  name  so  familial^ 
to  Uie  school  people  of  this  country.  The  work  that  he  began  and  developed 
here  will  not  be  neglected  because  of  his  withdrawal,  but  no  one  can  possibly 
do  it  as  well  as  the  master  who  conceived  it 

Apropos  of  what  was  said  about  the  universities  calling  Norinal  school 
teachers  to  their  higher  estate  we  lost,  at  the  time  that  Dr.  McMurry  left 
us.  Miss  Mildred  Weigley,  the  extremely  efficient  head  of  the  department  of 
domestic  science.  The  University  of  Minnesota  was  the  ofCender  in  this 
instance.  Some  two  years  earlier  the  University  had  taken  from  our  ranks 
Miss  Marion  Weller  and  had  been  so  gratified  by  the  result  of  their  invasion 
as  to  make  a  second  attempt  of  the  same  sort. 

Two  more  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Addie  McLean  and  Miss  Mabel  S.  Norton, 
also  retired  from  our  force.  The  former  because  of  ill  health  and  the  latter 
to  become  Mrs.  H.  U.  Meyers. 

In  1916  we  were  again  losers  of  teachers,  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitten,  for  six  years 
teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry,  was  called  to  the  prlncipalship  of  the  local 
township  high  school,  at  a  material  advance  of  salary.  Mr.  Whitten  made  a 
marked  success  of  his  work.  He  had  the  courage  to  substitute,  for  the 
ordinary  academic  courses  in  his  subjects,  matter  suitable  for  teachers  .to 
give  to  their  pupils  in  the  grades.  Two  others  of  our  teachers,  Miss  Barbara 
Patten,  assistant  in  the  domestic  science  department,  and  Miss  Daisy  A. 
Tiffy,  critic  teacher  in  primary  grades,  were  promoted  to  the  higher  estate 
of  home  makers.  The  former  is  now  Mrs.  OrviUe  Shipman,  DeKalb,  and  the 
second  is  Mrs.  Charles  Oallihugh,  Blairstown,  Mo.  These  teachers  deserve  the 
warmest  commendation  for  the  highly  superior  character  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Whitten's  successor  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Phipps,  for  ten  years  a  teacher  of 
nature  subjects  in  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  To  suc- 
ceed Dr.  McMurry,  Mr.  Floyd  Ritzman,  principal  of  one  of  our  practice 
schools  was  promoted  to  the  city  superintendency  of  the  local  schools  and  to 
the  directorship  of  practice  work.  Miss  Weigley  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Grace  HinchlifC,  Miss  McLean  by  Miss  Tressa  Coquilette,  Miss  Norton  by  Miss 
Ethel  Shattuck,  Miss  Patten  by  Miss. Inez  Boles  and  Miss  Tiffy  by  Miss 
LfOuise  Boswell.  Mr.  Ritzman  was  succeeded  in  the  pHncipalship  of  the 
Glldden  Practice  School  by  Mr.  Carl  Littlejohn,  a  graduate  of  the  institution 
in  the  class  of  1913.  Mr.  Littlejohn  was  a  successful  principal  when  he 
entered  the  Normal  school. 

We  realize  a  practical  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  for  our  summer 
term.    An  effort  is  made  to  arrange  the  terms  in  such  f^hion  as  will  make 
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It  possible  for  our  regular  teachers  to  remain  for  that  work.    It  is  recognized 
that  the  Normal  school  should  always  exhibit  a  clear  differentiation  from  the 
school  whose  aim  is  purely  academic.     It  is  not  easy  to  secure  teachers 
who  are  prepared  to  do  genuine  Normal  school  work.    As  the  addition  of  a 
summer  term  extends  the  year  to  forty-five  weelcs  the  rest  period  is  not  long 
enough  to  furnish  to  all  the  needed  time  for  recuperation.    It  has  been  pos- 
sible in  some  cases  to  attract  the  needed  supply  from  other  Normal  schools. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune  when  that  has  been  achieved.    Miss 
Edith  McLaughlin,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College,  served  us  for  ten  summers, 
and  in  a  most  acceptable  way.     In  the  summer  of  1916  we  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Boren  of  the   State  Normal  School-  at  Milwaukee. 
Special  teachers  in  colleges  have  served  us  quite  well  while  school  principals 
and  superintendents  have  been  found  to  be  good  workers,  in  the  main.    Some 
of  them  have  proven  to  be  highly  efllcient,  especially  if  they  were  graduates 
of  Normal  schools. 

A  shocking  tragedy  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  August  5,  1915.  Mr. 
George  W.  Shoop,  for  sixteen  years  the  highly  efficient  superintendent  of 
buildings,  was  suddenly  killed  while  attempting  the  Fourth  Street  crossing 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  in  DeKalb.  Through  an  un- 
accountable error  the  watchman  permitted  the  driver  of  the  taxi  in  which 
Mr.  Shoop  was  riding  to  enter  upon  the  crossing  immediately  after  a  train 
had  passed  on  the  west-bound  track,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  approach  of  an 
east-bound  fast  train.  Mr.  Shoop  was  instantly  killed  and  the  driver  was 
seriously  injured,  escaping  death  by  a  seeming  miracle. 

Mr.  Shoop  had  a  genius  for  cleanliness.  He  had  spent  the  greater  portion 
of  his  life  as  a  care-taker.  He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  the  communi^, 
which  testified  to  its  regard  for  him  by  an  unusual  outpouring  at  his  funeral 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  this  school  cannot,  without  lowering  the 
quality  of  its  work,  manage  an  attendance  in  its  regular  terms  that  materi- 
ally  exceeds  five  hundred  pupils.  It  is  assumed  that  the  institution  has 
but  one  function — the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  For  such  a  preparation,  liberal  opportunity  for  practice  teaching 
under  conditions  substantially  the  same  as  those  existing  in  public  schools 
seems  indispensable.  In  consequence,  such  an  opportunity  must  be  furnished 
or  the  problem  set  to  the  school  will  be  but  half  wrought. 

The  city  of  DeKalb  has  four  ward  schools  and  an  excellent  township 
high  school.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  city  the  institution  is  permitted  j 
to  use  two  of  these  schools  as  practice  schools.  The  situation  is  ideal.  With  i 
two  schools  in  our  practice  system  and  two  out  it  is  possible  at  all  times 
to  estimate  the  relative  excollence  of  the  work  of  the  practice  schools.  The 
graduates  of  these  two  schools  are  promoted  to  the  high  school  along  with 
the  graduates  of  the  other  two.  The  simple  fact  that  tlie  community  has 
placed  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon  an  arrangement  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  seventeen  years  settles  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  making 
practice  schools  as  good,  to  say  at  least,  as  schools  that  are  not  used.  More- 
over, the  system  has  now  been  so  long  in  operation  as  to  render  the  Judgment 
of  the  pupils  themselves  available.  Many  have  made  the  complete  circuit, 
returning  to  the  Normal  school  and  finishing  its  work,  and  then  have  gone 
out  as  teachers. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  desirable  result  it  is  necessary  to  require  of  each 
of  the  Normal  pupils  a  sufficient  experience  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching 
and  room  management  to  become  genuinely  proficient  From  our  experience 
it  is  believed  that  from  seven  months  to  a  year  of  half  daf  work  in  a 
typical  school  is  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  that  result.  It  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  Normal  pupils  assigned  to  each  room  must  be  small.  With 
an  attendance  of  five  hundred  pupils,  practically  all  of  whom  are  high 
school  graduates,  the  graduating  classes  will  number  approximately  two 
hundred.    There  is  no  call  for  a  further  elaboration  of  the  argument. 
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Tbe  territory  most  conveniently  Berved  by  tbls  school  contains  about 
twenty-Blz  countlefl.  In  these  counties  there  are  one  hundred  eighty-four 
recosnlzed  high  schools  anil  a  cumber  oC  others  ol  lower  grade.  This  school 
draws  from  these  counties  and  from  a  few  others  farther  away  an  Bttendaiice 
of  approximately  Ave  hundred,  80  per  cent  of  whom  are  graduates  of  recog- 
nized high  Bcbools.  Of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  there  are  none  that  have 
had  less  than  two  years  of  high  school  work,  or  a  fully  equivalent  training. 

The  school  has  now  been  la  operation  seventeen  years.  It  has  graduated 
fonrteeo  hundred  twenty-eight.  The  class  of  1914  numbered  one  hundred 
sixty-two,  the  largest  class  ever  graduated  from  an  Illinois  State  Normal 
School  up  to  that  time.  The  class  of  1915  was  one  hundred  twenty-Sve,  the 
demand  for  teachers  seeming  to  account  for  the  falling  oB  of  the  number  In 
the  graduating  class  although  the  attendance  was  up  to  the  average.  The 
senior  class  of  this  year  numbers  one  hundred  ninety-three.  There  Is  a  pos- 
Blblllty  that  this  number  may  t>e  slightly  dlminishei).  but  there  Is  also  a  pos- 
sibility that  it  may  be  slightly  Increased.    No  Illinois  State  Normal  School 
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has  thus  far  graduated  a  class  of  this  slxe.    Under  all  of  these  conditions  the 
requirement  of  at  least  two  years  of  high  school  work  seems  a  reasonable 
demand  for  admission. 

What  of  the  "scholarship"  pupils  provided  lor  by  the  "Lindly"  Act? 
This  law  opened  the  Normal  schools  to  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
plea  being  that  such  a  policy  would  Increase  the  popularity  of  these  Institu- 
tions. It  necessitated  the  organization  of  a  high  school  or  academy  If  not 
already  In  existence  In  each  oC  the  schools  or  the  admission  of  these  children 
to  the  regular  clasaes  of  the  Normal  department  In  three  of  the  schools 
such  a  department  was  already  In  existence.  The  effect  of  the  law  was  the 
establlBbment  of  Sve  State  high  schools,  not  as  separate  and  Independent 
institutions  but  as  departments  of  the  State  Normal  schools.  The  only  con- 
dition of  admission  to  tree  tuition  was  the  winning  of  a  scholarship  In  a 
competitive  examination,  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  enactment  of  this  law  as  a  mistake.     If  it 
waa  regarded  as  a  wise  policy  for  tbe  State  to  establish  free  high  schools  it 
I  the  wiser  policy  to  aid  localities  in  offering  secondary  instruction 
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to  the  children  if  the  taxable  property  was  insufficient  to  fnrniBh  the 
necessary  income  for  that  purpose,  and  not  limit  the  advantages  to  accrue 
in  consequence  to  those  who  should  win  free  scholarships  in  a  competitive 
examination.  Such  a  policy  would  permit  the  home  residence  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  early  stages  of  adolescence  and  not  oblige  them  to  leave  home 
when  the  family  nurture  is  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance. 

In  the  portion  of  the  State  tributary  to  this  school  there  are  high  schools 
for  all.  Very  few  candidates  sought  the  examinations.  In  consequence  very 
few  of  them  have  been  held  and  the  winners  have  not  cared  to  leave  home 
for  what  was  at  their  doors.  The  county  superintendents  have  been  a  unit 
in  advising  the  boys  and  girls  to  utilize  the  home  schools  for  four  years  It 
possible  and  for  not  less  than  two  years  before  entering  the  Normal  school 
As  a  result  we  have  been  relieved  from  the  burden  of  doing  high  school  work 
and  can  devote  our  energies  without  interference  to  the  legitimate  work  of 
a  Normal  school. 

In  consequence  of  the  relief  that  has  come  to  us  through  the  high  schools 
we  have  set  the  admission  requirements  at  not  less  than  two  years  of  high 
school  work.  As  practically  all  who  came  to  us  with  scholarships  took  up  the 
Normal  course  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  course  we 
substitute  their  work  for  what  we  were  offering  them.  The  number  having 
this  meager  equipment  is  small.  Our  attendance  at  this  writing  is  very  dose 
to  the  five  hundred  mark.  Of  this  number  four-fifths  are  graduates  of  recog- 
nized high  schools  and  nearly  all  these  recognized  high  schools  are  also 
accredited  schools.  Those  who  come  from  the  unaccredited  recognized 
schools  are  conditioned  and  will  make  up  whatever  may  be  lacking  to  give 
them  junior  standing  at  the  universities  after  graduating  here.  In  the  re- 
maining one-fifth  there  is  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  teachers  of  considerable 
experience  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  small  number  of  the  two-year  pre- 
paration group.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils  are 
in  the  two-year  course.  This  causes  a  rapid  change  in  the  personnel  of  the 
school.  Heretofore  we  have  been  dividing  these  pupils  into  four  groups 
for  instruction.  We  are  now  obliged,  in  some  of  the  subjects,  to  make  six 
groups  of  these  students.  The  economy  of  our  work  is  evident  for  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  do  what  the  high  schools  are  able  to  do  and  the  senior 
classes  become  large.  Our  enrollment  would  run  up  to  seven  hundred  or 
more  but  for  the  rapid  graduation. 

The  total  attendance  for  1914-15  was  1,130  and  for  1916-16  was  1,143. 
As  the  practice  school  numbers  600  the  aggregate  is  thus  seen  to  run  up  to 
nearly  1,800.  I  can  see  no  especial  propriety  in  adding  the  practice  school 
attendance  to  that  of  the  Normal  department  except  as  an  indication  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  professional  work.  There  are  few  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  Nearly  all  who  come  remain  through  the  year  and  we  are 
therefore  spared  the  expensive  necessity  of  multiplying  classes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term.  Those  entering  at  such  times  are  provided  for  In  ^dst- 
ing  classes. 

We  are  annually  favored  with  a  small  number  of  University .  graduates 
who  take  our  diploma  at  the  close  of  one  year  of  attendance.  These  students 
are  of  great  service  to  us.  They  live  in  WiUiston  Hall  and  become  prominent 
in  the  student  organization  having  charge  of  the  life  of  the  hall.  They  soon 
take  on  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  help  those  of  less  maturity  to  the  large 
and  beautiful  life  so  characteristic  of  institutions  of  this  character. 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  summer  school  is  now*  so  well  established  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Normal  school  that  any  reference  to  its  work  may  be  regarded  as  super- 
fluous. It  certainly  answers  to  a  demand.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  those 
engaged  in  teaching  and  unable  to  interrupt  their  breadwinning  to 
secure  a  better  preparation  for  their  work.  It  furnished  a  leeway  for  Normal 
students  who  have  found  the  regular  terms  insufficient  for  them  to  keep  up 
with  their  classes  or  who  have  fallen  out  of  line  for  a  time  to  catch  up  with 
their  classes.    There  are  other  obvious  advantages,  yet  so  far  as  it  induces 
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candidates  for  teaching  positions  to  be  satisfied  with  a  meager  preparation 
it  interferes  with  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  offers  itself  and  that  is  the  securing  of  teachers 
who  are  prepared  to  do  Normal  school  work.  The  instruction  in  these 
summer  schools  should  never  degenerate  into  mere  academic  Work.  It  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  so  condition  our  teachers  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  nearly  all  of  them  to  remain  for  the  summer  work.  We  can  secure 
this  desirable  end  by  making  the  entire  year  only  forty-five  weeks  in  length. 
Not  all  are  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  so  protracted  a  service  however.  In 
such  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  our  needed  help  from  other  Nonnal 
schools  where  possible,  and  when  unable  to  do  so  have  chosen  highly  capable 
guperintendents  who  have  had  large  experience  in  supervisory  work. 

Our  location  is  highly  favorabDd  for  summer  work.  The  temperature 
is  rarely  too  high  for  comfortable  school  work,  at  least  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  Transportation  facilities  are  excellent  because  of  the  in- 
terrurban  and  steam  lines.  Many  are  thus  enabled  to  come  from  their 
homes  daily  without  wearisome  rides. 

We  have  given  large  liberty  to  the  students,  only  demanding  such 
preparation  as  presumes  a  fitness  to  carry  on  successfully  the  courses 
elected.  About  one  hundred  courses  are  offered  and  method  courses  are 
abundantly  provided.  They  are  elected  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  indicating 
that  it  is  the  professional  Work  that  the  students  feel  to  be  their  greatest 
need.  Bach  summer  we  offer  special  work  for  the  rural  teachers  who  con- 
stitute a  generous  per  centage  of  the  attendance.  One  or  more  county 
superintendents  furnish  talks  on  the  notes  made  when  visiting  rural 
schools,  thus  making  the  work  in  the  highest  degree  practical.  Members 
of  the  faculty  give  many  lectures  on  topics  that  afford  entertainment  as 
well  as  instruction.  The  general  exercise  period  is  utilized  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  for  odds  and  ends  that  would  otherwise  be  omitted.  The  at- 
tendance has  not  thus  far  exceeded  eight  hundred — a  manageable  attendance. 
County  superintendents  are  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  work  and  inform  us  regarding  possible  improvements  as 
suggested  by  its  outcome. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  speak  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  It  is  true 
to  the  letter  to  say  that  large  numbers  of  people  thus  engaged  deserve  the 
title  of  professional  teachers.  But  as  long  as  the  "open  shop"  policy  obtains 
there  will  alwajrs  be  a  distressing  per  centage  of  beginners  who  have  scant 
scholarship  and  no  special  preparation.  The  summer  school  cannot  prepare 
them  in  the  few  weeks  of  its  work  for  superior  service  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  at  least  one  year  of  good  Normal 
school  work  will  be  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  certificate. 

SPBGIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

As  has  been  reported  previously,  this  school  maintains  four  departments 
for  the  preparation  of  special  teachers — ^Domestic  Science,  Art,  Music,  and 
Manual  Training.  The  first  and  last  of  these  departments  far  outnumber  the 
other  two  in  enrollment.  As  we  are  required  to  maintain  a  good  force  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  course  of  study  for  all  students  there  is  no 
loss.  The  students  in  each  of  these  special  courses  are  required  to  do  the 
maximum  amount  of  teaching  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  positions 
in  which  their  specialties  may  not  engross  all  of  their  time.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  a  wise  precaution. 

METHOD  WORK. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  increase  the  number  of  method  courses. 
In  consequence,  two  additional  terms  of  such  work  are  offered  in  the  first 
year.  The  basis  of  these  coursesi  is  the  course  of  study  in  the  DeKalb 
public  schools,  which  is,  as  well,  the  course  of  study  in  the  practice  schools. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  typical  curriculum.  HSach  subject  is  taken  up  and  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  of  its  preparation. 
The   studies  are  enriched  by  carefully  developed  types  in  which  details 
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of  subject  matter  axe  intensively  treated.  The  practice  teaching  is  confined 
to  the  senior  year  and  assignments  are  made  some  time  in  advance,  thus 
enabling  the  practice  teachers  to  visit  their  classes  and  to  become  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  the  children  as  well  as  'vdth  the  course  of  study. 

This  scheme  has  now  been  long  enough  on  trial  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  its  adoption.  It  is  not  only  our  feeling  but,  as  well,  our  mature 
judgment  that  a  community  that  has  treated  so  generously  as  has  the  city 
of  DeKalb  richly  merits  at  our  hands  the  very  best  teaching  that  we  can 
offer  to  its  children.  While  our  eyes  are  especially  upon  these  children  at 
our  doors  it  is  our  belief  that  the  other  children  who  await  the  coming  of  our 
graduates  will  be  all  the  better  served  thereby. 

THE  NEW  DORMITORY. 

As  is  well  known  in  the  Normal  school  circles  of  the  State,  President 
Lord,  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  was  the  pioneer  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  dormitory  system  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal 
schools.  All  of  the  other  schools  have  become  converts  to  his  theory.  The 
house  that  was  provided  for  by  the  Forty-seventh  General  Assembly  has  now 
been  in  service  for  one  year.  The  appropriation  was  not  large  enough  for 
an  adequate  furnishing  but  we  have  managed  to  get  along  fairly  well  and 
expect  the  next  Assembly  to  finish  the  work  for  us.  The  board  of  trustees 
honored  the  president  of  the  school  by  bestowing  his  middle  name  upon  the 
building,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  WiUiston  Hall. 

The  selection  of  a  matron  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  The 
duties  of  such  a  position  are  delicate  and  arduous.  They  combine  an  economic 
skill,  a  shrewdness  in  buying,  a  special  knowledge  of  household  arts,  a 
S3rmpathetic  attitude  toward  young  women,  and  the  ability  to  attract  and 
retain  their  confidence.  One  often  goes  far  afield  for  that  which  may  be 
found  next  door — a  fact  which  is  well  illustrated  in  Dr.  Russell  Herman 
Conwell's  famous  lecture,  "Acres  of  Diamonds."  Miss  Esther  L.  Branch,  a 
native  of  DeKalb  county,  had  just  returned  from  the  Normal  at  Manila,  P.  I., 
on  a  brief  leave  of  absence,  her  position  being  that  of  teacher  of  household 
economy.  She  so  approved  herself  to  the  administration  as  to  win  election 
to  the  headship  of  the  hall.  Her  conspicuous  success  is  the  justification  of 
her  emplo3rment 

WiUiston  Hall  has  been  an  unqualified  blessing  to  the  young  people 
who  have  found  a  home  within  its  walls.  About  one  hundred  twenty-five 
young  women  have  been  thus  accommodated.  The  matron  is  assisted  by 
her  sister  ,  Miss  Polly  Branch,  who  has  been  fitted  for  duties  as  house- 
keeper by  a  course  in  our  department  of  Domestic  Science  and  by  similar 
work  elsewhere. 

Thinking  a  special  nurse  also  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
Miss  Martha  Newcomb,  a  trained  nurse,  was  employed  for  that  purpose. 
To  the  great  regret  of  all  connected  with  the  institution  Miss  Newcomb 
sickened  and  died,  after  a  few  months  of  service.  It  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  fill  her  place  as  competent  help  is  available  whenever  a  necessity 
arises. 

THE  NEW  POWER  HOUSE. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  dormitory  the  heating  plant,  as  was 
anticipated,  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  all  of  the  buildings  warm. 
The  last  General  Assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plant.  Owing  to  the  rapid  advance  in  the  price  of  material  this 
sum  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  necessary  improvement.  The  coal 
handling  and  ash  handling  machinery  was  of  necessity  omitted  so  that  we- 
are  still  using  the  old-fashioned  and  expensive  method  of  shoveling.  The 
building  is  an  admirable  one  and  the  expense  of  completing  the  equipment 
will  be  small.  We  are  now  equipped  with  three  admirable  boilers  and  a. 
fine  new  stack  that  will  take  care  of  all  the  future  needs  of  the  institution. 
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In  the  severe  weather  we  are  now  ohliged  to  double  our  firing  force — a  most 
uneconomical  arrangement 

PLAY  GROUND. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  last  report  to  the  improved  condition  of  our 
play  grounds.  The  additions  to  the  apparatus  have  'served  an  admirable  pur- 
poBe.    A  few  hundred  dollars  will  practically  complete  the  equipment 

The  interest  in  play  grounds  has  so  increased  that  many  municipalities 
have  taken  up  the  matter  of  supplsring  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
children.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers  should  be  qualified  to 
supervise  the  games  of  children  and  Normal  schools  should,  therefore  prepare 
them  for  such  work.  It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  we  are  seeking  to 
equip  our  play  grounds  in  such  fashion  as  to  set  the  pace  for  public  schools. 

A  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Normal  schools  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
schools.  These  schools  should  be  in  such  close  relations  to  the  school 
authorities  needing  teachers  as  to  be  able  to  aid  them  in  securing  the 
desired  help. 

EiVery  Normal  school,  therefore,  should  conduct  a  teachers'  agency. 
Having  this  matter  in  mind  a  few  years  ago  such  an  agency  w^  established 
under  the  management  of  our  Mr.  Ritzman.  Without  cost,  therefore,  our 
pupils,  graduates  and  undergraduates,  were  assured  that  their  interests 
would  be  conserved  in  a  highly  efficient  manner.  It  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Ritzman  that  he  has  this  summer 
placed  two  hundred  fifty-nine.  It  is  our  policy  to  keep  earlier  graduates  in 
in  mind  and  to  advance  their  interests  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  We  realize 
that  in  so  doing  we  are  at  the  same  time  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  It  will  be  observed  that  sixty-three  of  the  two  hundred  fifty-nine 
placed  this  summer  are  undergraduates.  The  report  also  has  some  interest- 
ing facts  with  regard  to  salaries  and  locations. 

September  26,  1916. 

Dr,  John  W.  Cook,  President  Northern  Illinois  S.  N,  flf.,  DeKalh,  III, 

Dbab  Sib:  The  following  constitutes  a  statistical  report  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  students  to  positions  as  teachefs  this  summer: 

NX7MBER  PLACED. 

Classofl916 122       Classes,  1917  and  1918 08 

Classes,  1900-1915 74  

2S9 

TYPE  OF  POSITION. 

Per  Per 

cent.  cent* 

Primary  trades,  1-4 83       32  Special— manual  training,  borne  econ- 

Intermediate  fiTBdes,  5-0 51       20         omv,  drawing,  music,  eto 20        8 

Grammar  grades,  7-^ 50       22       Rural 19        7 

High  school 


ftte  gTMies,  5-0 51       20         omv, 

grades,7-^ 50       22       Rural. 

a 30       11 


LOCATION  (GENERAL). 

Territory  of  this  Normal  School  (presumed  to  be  that  part  of  Illlnob  north  of  the  C.  R.  I.  4c  P.) . .      181 

Other  parts  of  Illinois 01 

Other  states 17 

LOCATION  (BY  COUNTIES). 

Cook 28       Rocklsland 13       Will 10 

DeKalb 20       Dupage 11       LaSalle 10 

Kane 25       McHenry 10       Winnebago 10 

Lake 10 

Thirty -four  other  couties  of  Illinois  took  from  1-7  of  our  people  this  year. 
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AVERAGE  SALARIES  (BY  COUNTIES). 

Cook see  12       DuPage 168  10       Rocklsland |M  80 

Lake 08  45       WUl 65  01       DeKalb 63  15 

Average  salary,  259  teachers  placed,  S65.ll. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


F.   R.   RiTZMAN, 

Director  of  the  TrairUiiQ  Department. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1915. 

BECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  band,  July  1, 1014 y.  $136,043  28 

Ordinary  expense 90,000  00 

Special  grounds 1,500  00 

Special  laboratory 1,000  00 

Special  library 1,00000 

Termfees 8,32100 

Rebate  from  city 4471 

Saleofwood 5  25 


Total S232,914  24 


BXPENDITUKES. 

Ordinary  expense 1226,043  28 

Special  grounds 1,500  00 

Special  laboratory 1,000  00 

Special  library 1,000  00 

Contingent 3,370  98 

Total 8232,914  24 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

Fund  1,  salaries  and  wages 886,16000    , 

Fund  2,  postage 200  00 

Fund  3,  printing,  stationery,  etc 1,025  00 

Fund  4,  express,  drayage,  team 225  00 

Fund  5,  fuel,  light  and  water 7,400  00 

Fimd    6,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  library,  Art  Practice  School, 

laboratory,  grounds .♦. 7 ,000  00 

Fund  7,  engine  room  and  plant  supplies 300  00 

Fund  8,  laundry 200  00 

Fund  9  repairs,  walks,  heating  plant  and  power  house 34,000  00 

Fund  10,  contingent 

Fund  11.  telephone  and  board  of  trustees 

Sale  of  old  paper , 

Sale  of  brick 

Sale  of  glass 

Sale  of  ice 

Sale  of  bulletins 

Sale  of  barrels 

Term  fees 1 

Total $141,641  81 

EXPENDITt^ES. 

Fund   1,  salaries  and  wages $86, 160  00 

Fund  2,  postage 200  00 

Fund  3,  printing,  stationery,  etc 1,025  00 

Fund  4,  express,  drayage,  etc 225  00 

Fund  5,  fuel,  light  and  water 7,400  00 

Fund  6.  domestic  science,  manual  training,  library.  Art  Practice  School, 

laboratory,  grounds 7,000  00 

Fimd  7,  engine,  plant  supplies 300  00 

Fund   8,laundry 200  00 

Fund  9,  repairs,  walks,  heating  plant  and  power  house 33,999  77 

Fimd  10,  contingent 1,00000 

Fimd  11,  telephone  and  board  of  trustees 427  44 

Ordinary  contingent 2,929  81 

$140,867  02 

Balance  on  hand,  July  1, 1916 774  79 

Total $141,641  81 

All  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  W.  Cook,  President. 


1,000  00 

490  00 

19  56 

445 

220 

150  00 

360 

200 

3,460  00 
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This  would  be  incomplete  If  It  omitted  an  account  of  the  recent  benefac- 
tion of  Andrew  Brown,  who  left  his  entire  estate  to  the  president  of  this 
institution  as  trustee,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  loan  fund  for  the  use 
of  young  men  and  young  women  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  but  unable  to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  money. 

Andrew*  Brown  was  a  bachelor  farmer  living  near  the  village  of  Newark, 
Kendall  county,  Illinois.  He  was  of  a  family  of  ten — five  brothers  and  five 
sisters.  Of  this  numerous  old-fashioned  family  only  one  brother  and  two 
sisters  are  now*  living.  The  surviving  brother,  Alfred  Leonard  Brown,  is  also 
a  bachelor  farmer  and  resides  near  Newark,  on  a  farm  practically  adjacent 
to  that  of  his  deceased  brother.  One  of  the  sisters,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  is  a 
resident  of  Ashton,  Illinois,  and  the  other  resides  in  the  East.  The  parents 
were  natives  of  county  Tipperary,  Ireland.  There  is'  a  family  tradition  that 
they  were  of  English  descent.  The  mother's  family  name  was  Bennett. 
They  immigrated  to  Brickville,  Canada,  in  1834,  and  there  five  of  the  ten 
children  were  born.  In  1843  they  settled  on  a  farm  at  Newark  and  there 
Andrew  Brown  was  born  in  1844,  April  4. 

Four  of  the  brothers  served  in  the  Union  army  in  the  civil  war,  the 
eldest  as  assistant  surgeon  .in  the  hospitals  about  Vicksburg  and  the  others 
as  privates  in  the  ranks. 

In  April,  1861,  when  seventeen  yiears  of  age,  Andrew  Brown  enlisted 
in  the  20th  Regiment,  Illinois  Volunteers,  where  he  served  three  years  and 
three  months.  He  participated  in  many  battles,  including  Shiloh.  At  Ray- 
mond, Mississippi,  May  12,  1863,  he  was  seriously  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  only  thing  that  saved  him  from  Andersonville  was  the 
serious  character  of  his  wounds.  He  remained  a  prisoner  at  Raymond  six 
weeks.  He  then  made  his  escape,  walking  to  Vicksburg,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles,  where  he  rejoined  his  regiment  shortly  after  the  fall  of  that  strong- 
hold. He  carried  on  his  body  four  gunshot  marks  as  mementos  of  the  great 
conflict.    His  army  service  permanently  impaired  his  health. 

After  the  war  he  attended  school  at  Fowler  Institute,  at  Newark.  This 
was  one  of  a  number  of  private  schools  that  sprang  up  in  various  parts  of 
Northern  Illinois  in  obedience  to  the  desire  for  an  education  not  then 
afforded  by  public  schools.  He  afterward  attended  Oberlin  and  finally 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
He  was  always  greatly  interested  in  education  and  encouraged  many  young 
people  in  that  direction  by  material  financial  assistance.  For  a  time  he 
practiced  law,  taught  school,  and  also  turned  his  attention  to  scientific 
aerriculture.  In  1908  he  underwent  a  dangerous  surgical  operation;  in  1909, 
another,  and  in  1915,  a  third.  The  latter  proved  fatal.  His  death  occurred 
at  St.  Charles  Hospital,  Aurora,  August  30,  1915. 

Mr.  Browi  was  a  good  scholar,  a  close  thinker,  and  a  man  of  high 
ideals  in  many  directions.  He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality,  spending  his 
money  freely  for  anything  that  promised  real  benefits  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  buried  in  the  village  cemetery  at  MiUington,  not 
far  from  his  home. 

The  estate  will  net  a  handsome  sum  for  the  fund  in  which  he  was  so 
warmly  interested.  The  only  conditions  attached  to  receiving  its  benefit 
Is  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Mr.  Brown  lived  alone  on  his  farm  but  did  not  engage  actively  in  its 
cultivation.  The  books  that  were  found  in  the  little  apartment  that  con- 
stituted his  study  indicated  the  seriousness  of  his  readings.  Many  of  them 
were  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  and  were  the  masterpieces  of  the  literatures 
of  those  ancient  peoples.  Among  those  who  have  finished  the  work  of  this 
Normal  School  are  several  w£o  were  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  here 
because  of  the  kindness  of  his  generous  heart.  A  single  instance  is  recalled 
in  which  he  furnished  a  student  more  than  $700  and  then  divided  the 
obligation  in  the  middle.  Those  who  were  the  recipients  of  his  kindnesses 
unite  in  praising  his  liberality  and  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  of 
no  small  amount  in  their  behalf. 
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fliiB  article  should  not  close  without  a  personal  reference  to  his  brother, 
Alfred  L.  Brown,  and  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  who  by  their  zeal  in 
aiding  in  carrying  out  his  wishes  made  the  fund  available.  Certain  circum- 
stances surrounded  the  probating  of  the  will,  circumstances  that  might  have 
rendered  such  a  consummation  impossible  or,  at  least,  of  doubtful  possibility. 
In  opposition  to  their  own  pecuniary  interests  they  enthusiastically  took 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  establishing  the  authority  of  the  trustee  and, 
in  consequence,  of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their  philanthropic  brother. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EASTERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL^  CHARLESTON. 


Honorable  Francis  0.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the 
EJastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  1916. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

J.  M.  Hicks,  President,  Newton.  R.  W.  Briscoe,  Kansas. 

Charles  C.  Lee,  SecretaiTf  Charleston.  Ed  E.  Elstun,  Greenup, 

don.  Francis  O.  Blair,  Superintendent  Edward  B.  Rogers,  Champaign. 

of  Public  Instruction   (trustee  ex  I.  H.  Johnston,  Treasurer,  Charleston. 

officio),  Springfield. 

THE  FACULTY. 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  LL.D.,  University  of  1111- 
nois,President,  Pschology  and  School  Management. 

E.  H.  Taylor,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  Mathematics. 

Friederich  Koch,  Music. 

Ellen  A.  Ford,  A.M.,  Syracuse  University,  Latin. 

Thomas  L.  Hankinson,  B.S.,  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College;  Cor^ 
nell  University^  Biological  Sciences. 

Annie  L.  Weller,  B.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  Geography. 

Albert  B.  Crowe,  A.M.,  Hanover  College,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Isabel  McKlnney,  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  English. 

Florence  V.  Skefflngto4,  A.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  English. 

S.  E.  Thomas,  A.M.,  University  of  Iowa,  History. 

Anabel  Johnson,  A.B.,  Elmlra  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  UnlversUy*  Ger- 
man. 

Charles  P.  Lantz,  B.S.,  Gettysburg  College,  Gjrmnastlcs  and  Mathematics. 

♦Olive  A.  Smith,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  A.M.,  Columbia  University, 
History. 

Raymond  L.  Modesltt,  A.M.,  Indiana  University,  Mathematics. 

Howard  DeF.  Widger,  A.B.,  Yale  University,  English. 

Lola  Morton,  B.S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Domestic 
Science. 

Lena  M.  Niles,  A.B.,  Bates  College,  Physical  Education. 

Flske  Allen,  A.B.,  Indiana  University;  A.M.,  Columbia  University,  Super> 
visor  of  Elementary  School. 

Maude  Dott,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  Drawing. 

Ruth  Carman,  Ph.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  German. 

Aden  G.  Plppit,  Manual  Training. 

A.  Marie  Geiger,  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School;  Crane  Normal  In- 
stitute of  Music,  Music. 

Arthur  G.  Vestal,  A.B.,  University  of  Illinois;  A.M.,  University  of  Colo- 
rado; Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Biological  Sciences. 

Carl  Colvin,  B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  Agriculture. 


*  Leave  of  absence  September  to  Jane. 

Tbe  names  of  teachers,  with  the  exoeption  of  critics,  are  printed  in  the  order  of  their  engagement. 
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Lester  MacLean  Wilson,  A.B.,  Park  College;  A.M.,  Unlvenitj  ol  Chicago, 
Psychology. 

Barbara  Murray  Howe,  Oxford  University,  England,  E^nglleti  and  Hlstary. 

Mildred  Elizabeth  KeLnard,  A.B.,  Boeton  Unlveratty,  English  and  History. 

CllDord  Chesley  Hubbard,  A.B.,  Brown  UnlvatBlty,  History. 

Meta  E.  Bennett,  A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  Emerson  College,  Reading. 

Rosamond  W.  Estabrook,  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  PbyBlcal 
Education. 

James  Storer, .  A.B.,  Cornell  UnlTerslty;  A.M.,  Cornell  Dnlyerslty, 
Geography. 

Mabel  V.  Williard,  Pb.B.,  Unirerslty  of  Chicago.  MatbemaUcs. 

Marlon  Quest,  A.B.,  The  Western  College;  The  Chicago  School  of  Applied 
and  Normal  Art,  Drawing. 

Alice  Van  Valkenburgh,  A.B.,  Welle«ley  College,  MathematicB. 

Edith  E.  Ragan,  Critic  Teacher  In  Orammar  School. 


Bertha  M.  Newell,  Critic  Teacher  in  Orammar  School. 

Ollberta  Coffman,  Critic  Teacher  in  Grammar  School. 

Jessie  Ixiuise  Forde,  A.B.,  Kansas  State  Normal  School;  A.M.,  Columbia 
University,  Critic  Teacher  In  Orammar  School. 

MelUe  B.  Bishop,  B.L.,  Swarthmore  College,  Critic  Teacher  in  Prlmarr 
School. 

Florence  E.  Gardiner,  Critic  Teacher  In  Primary  School. 

Grace  Oeddes,  Critic  Teacher  In  Primary  School. 

Anna  H.  Morse,  Critic  Teacher  in  Primary  School. 

Olive  Bucks,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  History  In  the  Grades. 

Mary  J.  Booth,  A.B.,  Belolt  College;  B.L.3.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Utoarlan. 

Opha  B.  Pletcher.  A.B.,  B.US.,  University  of  Illinois,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Grace  Ewalt,  Registrar. 

Mary  E.  Hawkins,  Head  of  Pemberton  Hall. 

Walter  Nehrllng,  Gardener. 
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The  following  additional  teachers  were  employed  In  the  summer  term 
of  1916: 

Charles  M.  Austin,  Mathematics. 

Bess  Baker,  Reading. 

Flora  E.  Balch,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Margaret  M.  Belyea,  Biological  Science. 

J.  R.  Cowan,  Geography. 

Philip  Dougherty,  A.M.,  History. 

Beulah  N.  Bllis,  English. 

DeWitt  Elwood,  B.a,  Mathematics. 

Mary  W.  Farrar,  Drawing. 

Maim  A.  Qale,  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Grammar  School. 

Bdna  May  Giftord,  Drawing. 

Vera  Ople  Gossett,  A.B.,  Home  Economics. 

Chestine  Gowdy,  English. 

Warren  L.  Hagan,  Physical  Science. 

Esther  Hanson,  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Primary  School. 

Charles  F.  Hill,  A.B.,  Mathematics. 

Ruth  Hostetler,  Mathematics. 

Marion  Lela  Norris,  Reading. 

Alvah  Peterson,  Biological  Science. 

Ethel  Raup,  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Grammar  School. 

Vesta  Rogers,  Critic  Teacher  in  the  Grammar  School. 

Ethel  M.  Stanley,  A.B.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Mary  Wetton,  Geography. 

Elizabeth  WiUson,  English. 

Ida  M.  Windate,  English. 

The  attendance  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  as  follows: 
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980 
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881 
228 
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044 
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807 
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810 
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1,078 
80 

1,180 
81 

1,133 
88 

1,187 
87 

1,298 
64 

1,476 
72 

1,671 
69 

1,648 
88 

1,778 
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Total 
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1,028 

1,008 

1,068 

1,110 

l.» 

1,404 

1,802 

1,461 

1,676 

The  attendance  in  the  summer  school  of  1916  was  1,023. 


COX7NTIB8  BEPBESBNTBD. 


Alexander. 
Bond. 

Cbanii 


Clark. 

ClaT. 

Clinton 

C<de8. 

Cook. 


Crawford. 
Cumberland 

Edwards. 


Efflnrtiam. 

Fayette. 

OaUatin. 

Iroquois. 

Jasper. 


Jersey. 


Lawrence. 

LlTlngston. 

Logan. 

Maoon. 

Maoounin. 

Hadls<m 

Marlon. 

lIcHenry. 


lleioer. 

Montgomery. 

Mornn. 

Monkrie. 

Perry. 

Piatt. 

Pike. 

Pope. 

Biohland. 

St.  Clair. 


Saline. 

Sannmon 

Shelby. 

Vermflion. 

Wabash. 

Warren. 

Wayne. 

White. 

Woodford. 


Arkansas. 

Colorado. 

Indiana. 


OTHEB  STATES  REPBE8BNTED. 


Iowa. 
Kentucky. 
Mississippi. 


Missouri. 
New  Jersey. 


New  York. 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvan 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  year  consists  of  tw'o  terms  of  nineteen  weeks  each.  A  summer 
session  of  six  weeks  is  held  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  regular  school 
year. 

The  elementary  school  ofTers  eight  years  of  work  and  the  Normal  school 
is  open  to  all  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade.  The  act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
known  as  the  Lindley  Bill,  creates  township  scholarships  in  the  Normal 
schools  of  the  State  and  requires  them  to  admit  graduates  of  the  eighth 
grade  who  possess  the  highest  qualifications  in  their  respective  townships. 
To  provide  work  suitable  to  these  and  other  graduates  of  the  eighth  grade, 
the  work  of  the  ninth  year  is  offered. 

OUTLINE  OP  COURSES. 

I.  A  one-year  course  for  college  graduates.  Five  units,  taken  from  the 
work  offered  for  juniors  and  seniors,  are  required  for  graduation. 

II.  A  two-year  course  for  graduates  of  accredited  four-year  high  schools. 
Ten  units  are  required  for  graduation. 

III.  A  three-year  course  for  graduates  of  three-year  high  schools  or 
holders  of  first  grade  certificates.  Fourteen  units  are  required  for  graduation. 
The  first  four  units  are  taken  from  work  offered  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  five-year  course.  The  remaining  ten  units  are  the  same  as  for  the 
two-year  course.  High  school  work,  or  work  covered  by  the  first  grade  ce^ 
tificate,  must  not  be  duplicated  in  any  of  these  fourteen  units. 

IV.  A  four-year  course  for  those  who  have  completed  two  years  of  high 
school  work  or  who  hold  a  second  grade  certificate.  Eighteen  units  are 
required  for  graduation.  The  first  eight  units  are  taken  from  the  work 
offered  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  five-year  course.  The  remaining  ten 
units  are  the  same  as  for  the  two-year  course.  High  school  work  must  not 
be  duplicated. 

V.  A  five-year  course  for  those  who  have  completed  the  eighth  year  of 
common  school  work.  Twenty-two  units  are  required  for  graduation,  the  last 
ten  being  almost  the  same  as  those  offered  in  the  two-year  course. 

VI.  A  two-year  course  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible  to  teach  a  country  school.  Eight  units  are  required.  Graduates 
of  the  eighth  year  may  take  either  this  course  or  the  regular  five-year  course. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  two-year  course,  the  school  gives  the  student 
a  statement  that  he  has  completed  in  this  school  two  years  of  work  in 
preparation  for  teaching  in  a  common  school.  The  holder  of  this  certificate 
may  receive  the  diploma  of  the  five-year  course  upon  completing  fourteen 
more  units  as  indicated  in  the  outline  6t  courses. 

A  unit  is  a  year's  work  in  a  subject  reciting  not  less  than  four  times 
a  week. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  these  last  two  years  have  been  the  beet  years 
in  the  histroy  of  this  school.  Its  growth,  while  not  phenomenal  has  been 
noteworthy  and  a  steady  improvement  of  the  student  body  is  noticeable. 

This  school,  with  the  others  in  the  State,  feels  a  quickened  responsibility 
in  the  issuing  of  diplomas  because  of  the  new  Certificating  Law  which  gives 
legal  standing  to  Normal  school  diplomas.  What  was  predicted,  namely,  that 
the  recognition  of  Normal  school  diplomas  would  help  the  Normal  schools 
as  well  as  elementary  instruction  in  the  State,  now  seems  certain. 

The  great  difficulty  in  education,  of  course,  has  been,  is.  and  will  be 
in  securing  and  in  maintaining  an  adequate  teaching  force.  Perhaps  this  is 
especially  true  in  Normal  schools,  schools  in  which  the  student  is  not  simply 
taught  but  taught  to  teach.  The  difficulty  in  getting  teachers  who  can  lead 
and  inspire  the  best  students,  those  with  marked  talent,  with  a  touch  of 
genius,  is  very  great.  There  are  far  more  teachers  that  can  do  for  mediocrity 
all  that  teachers  can  do  for  mediocrity  than  there  are  who  can  do  for  talent 
and  genius  all  that  teachers  can  do  for  talent  and  genius.  A  dozen  teachers 
from  this  school  have  been  taken  into  the  faculties  of  as  many  leading 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  at  salaries  much  greater  than  we 
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could  pay.    The  Normal  schools  should  pay  enough  to  secure  and  retain  the 
best. 

The  needs  of  this  school  are  many  and  will  he  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  has  dealt  generously  with  the  State  Normal  schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATBMBNTS. 
I  submit  herewith  a  financial  statement  for  each  of  the  two  years: 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  90,  1015. 


Balanoe  om  hand  JolT  1, 1014 t  2,g76  82 

Appropriatian  for  oraixiary  ezpenses 80,000  00 

A  pproprlatiaii  for  UtMvy 1, 000  00 

Tuition,  term  fees,  boot  rent  and  mliwellaneom  receipts 7,112  08 

ATailable  for  the  3rear  ending  June  30, 1015 f00,08B  00 

DlSBUBSXMEXfTS 

Salaries 160,600  85 

Board  of  trustees 714  43 

Offloe  expense 740  64 

General  school  expense 1,286  50 

Printing 1,410  00 

Expense,  science  laboratories 369  26 

Expense,  vocational  laboratories 634  55 

Expense,  physical  plant 7,465  68 

Expense,  grounds 556  70 

Beftindofiees 38  50 

School  furniture  and  apparatus 225  45 

Library  additions 344  09 

Textbook  library  additions 702  70 

Equipment,  physical  plant 907  87 

Equipment,  grounds 82  30 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1015 85,150  66 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1915 $5,838  44 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINQ  JUNE  30,  1916. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1915 $5,838  44 

Appropriation  for  salaries 88,380  00 

Appropriation  for  student  and  extra  labor 1,500  00 

Appropriation  for  postage 300  00 

Appropriation  for  prmting  and  stationery 2,000  00 

Appropriation  for  general  supplies 7,55000 

Appropriation  for  traveling  expenses 550  00 

Appropriation  for  educational  supplies 1,000  00 

Appropriation  for  building  repairs  and  boilers 5,00000 

Appropriation  for  contingency 1,000  00 

Appropriation  for  equipment 3,100  00 

Tuition,  term  fees,  book  rent  and  miscellaneous  receipts 10,321  41 

Available  for  the  year  ending  June  30  1916 $126,539  8 

DISBX7BSEMBNTS. 

Salaries $87,035  50 

Board  of  trustees 460  00 

OiBce  expense 1,520  09 

General  school  expense 1,717  12 

Printing 1,063  32 

Expense,  science  laboratories 220  66 

Expense,  vocational  laboratories 701  80 

Expense,  physical  plant 11,875  37 

Expense,  grounds 1|733  84 

Bduiidoffees ^45  00 

School  furniture  and  apparatus 4,366  75 

Library  additions 1,774  70 

Textbook  Ubrary  additions 1,956  00 

Equipment,  physical  plant 2,445  04 

Equipment,  grounds IM  30 

Total  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1916 117,068  4f 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1916 $0,471  36 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LiviNOSTON  G.  LoBD,  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WESTERN  ILUNOIS  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL,  MACOMB. 


Honorable   Francis   0.   Blair,   Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction, 
Springfield,  III. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  compliaDce  with  the  law  of  this  State,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  this  school  for  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1914, 
and  ending  June  30,  1916 : 


Udn  fiuUdlnc.   CliM  Dir  BmnlM*.    Lam  ButH. 

TRUSTEES. 

Hon.  Francis  Q.  Blair,  ex  officio,  Springlleld. 

C.  W.  Flack,  President,  appointed  Ma;  21,  1913,  Macomb. 

D.  P.  HolllB,  Secretaiy,  appointed  Ma;  21,  1913;  resigned  Jane  3,  191S, 
Plttafleld. 

Joab  Qreen.  appointed  May  21,  1913,  Carthage. 
L.  J.  McCreery,  appointed  October  2,  1913,  Rusbrllle. 
S.  W.  TlUiaferro,  Secretary  since  June  3,   1915,  appointed  March  U, 
1914,  RoBevllIe. 

Sameul  O.  Pearce,  appointed  June  9,  191G,  Quincy. 
Albert  Eads,  Treasurer  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Hacomb. 
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THE  FACULTY. 

0FFICEB8  OF  ADMI17ISTBATI0N. 

Walter  P.  Morgan,  President.  Caroline  Grote,  Dean  of  Women. 

Samuel  B.  Hursh,  Vice  President.  Kate  Adams,  Recorder. 

Rupert    R.    Simpkins,    Director    of 
Training. 

INSTBUCTOBS. 

Agriculture  and  Biology,  Charles  W.  Manual   Arts,   E.   A.    Franquemont; 

Finley,  M.S.;  C.  W.  Hudelson,  M.S.  Wayne  Wetzel,  A.B.;   t^dward  T. 

Drawing  and  Design,  Jessie  Buckner.  Organ. 

EMucation,     Rupert     R.     Simpkins,  Mathematics,    Robert    M.    Oinnings, 

A.M.;  Caroline  Grote,  B.L.  M.S.;   Caroline  Grote,  B.L.;   J.  T. 

English,    Samuel    B.    Hursh,    A.M.;  Kirk,  A.M. 

Martha  E.  Hinkel,  B.L.;  Mabel  L.  Music,  Minnie  Vroman;    Edith  Dal- 

Corbin,  B.S.  lam. 

Extension  Courses,  E.  E.  Van  Cleye,  Penmanship  and  Typewriting — Oscar 

A.M.;  tD.  P.  Hollis,  A.B.  L.  Champion. 

Geography,  'Herbert  Bassett,    M.S.;  Physical      Education — ^Men — ^E.      S. 

fErskine  L.  Jay,  B.S.  Dowell,  AM. 

History  and  Civics,  Arthur  F.  Strome,  Physical   Education — ^Women,   Helen 

A.M.  E.  Rockwell. 

History    and    Civics,   E.    S.    Dowell,  Physical  Science,  F.  H.  Currens,  A.M. ; 

A.M.  Jesse  J.  Warrum,  A.B. 

Household    Science    and    Arts,    Eva  Sociology  and  Ethics,  Walter  P.  Mor- 

Colby;  Lavinia  Stinson,  A.B.  gan,  Ph.M. 
Latin,  J.  C.  Burns,  A.M. 
Library  Economy,  Fanny  R.  Jackson, 

A.B. 

THE   UBBABT. 

Librarian,  Fanny  R.  Jackson,  A.B.         Assistant      Librarian,      *Julia      Mc- 
Assistant  Librarian,  fGrace  Cordell.         Gaughy  (St.  Asst.) 
Assistant   I^ibrarian,   Esther    Colvin 
(St.  Asst.) 

THE  ELSMEI7TABY  SCHOOL. 

Director,  Rupert  R.  Simpkins,  A.M.,  Training  Teacher,  Eunice  Schofleld, 

B.L.S.  Ph.B. 

Principal,  Cora  M.  Hamilton.  Training  Teacher,  Bessie  Cooper. 

Training   Teacher,   Alta  E.   Thomp-  Training  Teacher,  •Lola  G.  Hughes, 

son,  Pd.B.  Training  Teacher,  fMary  G.  Rud,  A.B. 

Training  Teacher,  Katharine  Thomp- 
son. 

CLSBK, 

Stenographer  and  Clerk,  Mrs.  Josie  A.  Tabler. 

HISTORY  OF  SCHOOL. 

The  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  was  established  April  24, 
1899.  In  the  language  of  the  law,  its  purpose  is  ''to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  in  this  State  by  imparting  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching 
in  all  branches  of  study  which  pertain  to  a  common  school  education,  and 
such  other  studies  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe." 

The  school  was  located  at  Macomb,  August  14,  1900.  The  site,  com- 
prising nearly  sixty  acres,  was  presented  to  the  State  by  citizens  of  Macomb 
and  vicinity,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  campus  is  not  excelled  in  beauty 
by  any  in  the  State.  The  main  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000» 
is  substantial,  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  Normal  School  purposes. 

MONROE  HALL. 

Six  years  ago  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  175,000  for  a  woman's 
building  for  this  institution.    Tw'o  years  later  $10,000  was  appropriated  to 


*  A  member  of  the  fiumlty,  1014-15. 
A  member  of  the  liacalty,  1915-10. 
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furnish  the  building.  In  October,  1912,  a  contract  was  let  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  After  various  delays,  the  formal  opening  occurred  on 
January  23,  1914,  although  there  were  still  some  things  to  do  before  it  would 
be  entirely  finished.  There  are  enough  rooms  to  accommodate  eighty-flye 
girls,  and  the  dining  room  will  seat  one  hundred  twenty. 

The  building  has  been  running  at  full  capacity.  A  limited  number  of 
young  men  may  obtain  meals  here. 

The  rates  are  as  follows:  Board  and  room,  four  dollars  up  to  five  dollars 
per  week.  Board  alone  can  be  had  at  three  dollars  per  week.  If  taken  by 
single  meals,  breakfast  and  luncheon  are  twenty  cents  each,  while  dinner  is 
twenty-five  cents. 

SCHOOL  OP  ARTS. 

The  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $95,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  arts  departments.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  this  building.  Bids  were  opened 
for  its  construction  on  June  26,  1916,  and  work  has  commenced.  The  con- 
struction is  to  be  fire  proof  and  its  location  will  be  northeast  of  the  liain 
Building.  It  is  hoped  it  will  be  completed  in  time  for  use  during  the  sunmier 
of  1917.  The  growth  of  the  school  has  made  it  very  necessary  and  it  Will 
add  greatly  to  the  opportunities  of  the  school. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  library  of  over  16,000  bound  volumes  has  been  selected  with  tne 
greatest  care,  with  reference  to  the  direct  needs  of  the  school.  It  is  primarily 
a  reference  library,  and  is  under  the  direction  and  oversight  of  a  skilled 
librarian,  who  with  her  assistants  is  always  ready  to  assist  students  in  its 
proper  use.  About  a  hundred  periodicals  and  newspapers  are  kept  on  file 
in  the  reading  room. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratories  and  work  rooms  for  biological  studies,  physics,  chem- 
istry, commercial  branches,  geography,  astronomy,  drawing,  manual  train- 
ing, and  the  household  arts  are  all  equipped  with  apparatus  and  materials 
for  work.  Abundant  space  has  been  set  apart  for  the  experiment  staUcn 
used  by  advanced  students  in  agriculture,  and  suitable  school  gardens  are 
available  for  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  and  for  other  industrial 
purposes. 

CAMPUS  PLAN. 

When  the  location  of  the  School  of  Arts  was  up  for  discussion  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  a  landscape  architect  to  prepare  a  general  cam- 
pus and  building  plan.  This  was  done  and  it  was  made  to  cover  the  school's 
requirements  for  several  years  in  the  way  of  buildings,  such  as  training 
school,  a  science  building,  a  gymnasium,  a  model  country  school,  additional 
dormitories,  etc.  This  gives  the  school  a  definite  plan  to  Work  towards  and 
will  make  it  very  efficient  in  the  end. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  organized  in  three  divisions.  1.  The  Normal  Elementary 
School.    2.    The  Normal  Academy.    3.    The  Normal  School. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

The  Elementary  School  is  organized  as  a  complete  common  school  with 
a  class  in  each  of  the  grades.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  the  number  re- 
quired from  time  to  time,  as  a  school  of  observation  and  class  criticism  for 
junior  student-teachers  and  as  a  school  of  practice  for  advanced  student- 
teachers. 

ACADEMY. 

The  Academic  Division  of  the  school  is  organized  for  the  four-fold  pur- 
pose of  complying  with  the  township  scholarship  law,  of  accommodating 


students  whose  homes  are  In  school  districts  which  do  not  malntatn  an  ac- 
credited high  school,  of  glvlDs  teachers  who  have  not  had  a  full  tonr-year 
high  school  course  as  a  basis  for  entrance  upon  the  two-year  Normal  oonrae 
an  opportunity  to  make  up  this  Work,  and  of  furnishing  a  practice  school 
tor  those  Nonnal  students  who  are  preparing  speciflcally  to  teach  In  the 
high  schools  ol  the  State.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  the  academy  must  have 
flnished  the  eight  grades  and  bold  an  eighth  grade  diploma.  The  Academic 
Division  Is  accredited  by  The  UnWerslty  of  Illinois,  The  Uuiveralty  of  Chi- 
cago, and  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  and  It  Is  Intended  that  the  quality  of  Its  work  shall  be  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  superior  bigh  schools  In  Illinois.  Students  who  complete  the 
course,  and  who  are  accredited  with  not  less  than  fifteen  universtty  units  of 
work,  Including  constants,  are  given  the  academic  diploma,  which  enumerates 
the  studies  taken  and  the  time  given  to  each  subject.  A  university  unit  is 
one  subject  carried  Bve  hours  per  Week  for  thlrty-slz  weeks. 
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NORMAI.  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  la  a  technical  school  for  teachers.  The  courses  of 
study  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  study  of  the  theory  and  general  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  reviews  of  subject  matter  of  common  school  subjects  from 
the  point  of  view  o(  the  teaching  process — special  method— practice  teaching 
and  advanced  academic  study.  The  regular  diploma  of  the  school  Is  given 
for  the  completion  of  any  one  of  these  courses,  except  the  Country  School 
Courses. 

COXJNTRY  SCHOOL. 

What  Is  termed  the  Country  School  Training  Class  Is  a  special  division 
to  which  students  who  are  preparing  expressly  to  teach  In  the  country 
school  and  who  pledge  themselves  to  do  so,  are  admitted.  Tbe  work  done  Is 
based  upon  the  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study. 

The  new  certificating  law  provides  that  a  third  grade  elementary  school 
certificate  valid  for  one  year  may  be  Issued  without  examination  to  persons 
who  have  successfully  completed  two  years  of  work  in  a  recognized  Normal 
school,  or  done  one  year  of  such  work  it  the  applicant  U  a  graduate  of  the 
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tenth  grade.  To  meet  this  condition  a  two  year  Country  School  Course  has 
been  organized  for  the  first  group,  and  a  one  year  course  for  the  second 
group.  To  enter  the  two  year  course  one  must  be  an  eighth  grade  graduate. 
One  who  enters  the  one  year  course  must  have  completed  the  tenth  grade. 
To  those  who  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  a  general  certificate  is  given, 
and  if  the  holder  wishes  to  enter  one  of  the  regular  courses  later,  leading 
to  the  Normal  diploma,  credit  in  most  cases  may  be  transferred. 

POST  GRADUATE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES. 

A  number  of  courses  have  been  added  to  the  yarious  departments  and 
courses  leading  to  specialization  in  various  subjects  have  also  been  pro- 
vided. Students  who  have  graduated  i^rom  the  regular  two  year  Normal 
course  can  find  much  additional  work  which  they  may  take  up  with  profit 
They  may  specialize  in  preparation  fqr  teaching  special  subjects.  Students 
wishing  to  graduate  from  the  Normal  course  may  select  their  Work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  specialize  in  some  particular  subject  or  subjects.  For  this  pur- 
pose  twelve  special  courses,  each  requiring  twenty-eight  credits  for  comple- 
tion have  been  arranged  and  are  now  being  given.  They  are  designated  as 
follows:  Drawing  and  design,  drawing  and  music,  history,  history  and 
English,  household  arts,  manual  training,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
public  school  music,  physical  education,  primary  science,  and  library 
economy. 

EXTENSION  WORK. 

For  three  years  one  regular  member  of  the  faculty  gave  his  entire  time 
to  this  wt>rk.  During  the  last  year  two  members  have  given  all  their  time 
to  it  Sixteen  centers  have  been  organized  throughout  the  Military  Tract 
and  regular  classes  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  subjects  have  been  con- 
ducted in  each:  Principles  of  teaching,  history  of  education,  school  adminis- 
tration, sociology,  nature  study,  advanced  American  history,  civics  and 
Bngliah  literature.  These  are  regular  Normal  school  courses  and  they  have 
been  conducted  on  the  recitation  plan.  The  classes  have  met  once  every  two 
weeks  throughout  the  year.  Their  reading  and  preparation  have  been  di- 
rected by  a  carefully  prepared  outline  in  each  subject  The  examinations 
held  at  the  close  of  each  course  were  in  the  main  satisfactory,  although  sev- 
eral, as  was  expected,  failed  to  make  credit  All  who  completed  the  work 
satisfactorily  were  given  credit  for  it  on  the  regular  courses  offered  in  resi- 
dence.   Other  courses  will  be  oflTered  during  the  coming  year. 


EXTENSION  CLASSES,  1914-16. 


Bng.28. 

Ed.  25. 

Ed.  28. 

Ed.  96. 

Ed.  90. 

Biol.  21 

CIass. 

Cr. 

Vis. 

Cr. 

Vis. 

Cr. 

Vb. 

Cr. 

Via. 

Cr. 

Vis. 

Cr. 

Vis. 

Aledo 

30 

5 

27 

7 

Cantoii 

20 

15 

22 

17 

GalTa 

7 

11 

Qeneseo 

4 

9 
14 
20 
17 
24 
32 
28 

16 
14 
12 
18 

9 
13 

8 
16 

1 

14 

HaTiina 

6 

12 

K^waxMA » , . . . 

5 
17 
15 

7 

15 

9 

Moline.  Rook  Island  . . . 

Monmouth . . 

Peoria 

20 

5 

» 

Pittsfleld 

29 
20 

3 
10 

12 
1 

6 

Qtiincy  .  -  T .  -  T , , 

C^mn 'Point r 

24 

7 

23 

7 

RosnTille 

26 
14 
17 

6 
5 
8 

21 
12 

6 
5 

Carthage 

Oaiosborir 

27 

6 

Total 

220 

140 

147 

72 

81 

28 

51 

28 

19 

18 

27 

0 

Total  credits  in  all  subjects,  545. 
Total  visitors  in  all  supjects,  292. 
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BZTENSION  CLASSES  IVU-IO. 


ToMl  Ttiltm  not  for  sr 


MID-SPRINO  AND  SUMMER  TERMS. 

The  Western  IlllnoU  State  Normal  School  wishes  to  cooperate  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois  in  general,  and  with  those  in  tite 
militarr  tract  in  particular,  in  every  way  poeslble.  To  do  this,  this  school 
has  for  several  rears  offered  courses  which  were  of  special  Interest  to  those 
preparing  to  teach  at  the  earliest  posslhle  time,  and  also  to  those  who  have 
been  teaching  and  wish  to  Improve  every  moment  In  advancing  their  pro- 
lesslonal  training.  Special  empbasis  has  been  given  to  this  undertaking 
by  organfitng  a  summer  school  of  six  weetcs.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  military  tract  close  their  schools 
before  May  10th  each  year.  Provision  has  now  been  made  so  that  those  who 
do  close  their  scbools  by  this  time  may  enter  this  Normal  school  and  do  a 
full  quarter's  work  by  the  %nd  of  July,  at  which  time  the  summer  school 
cloaes.  This  is  known  as  the  mtd-epring  quarter.  This  experiment  has  been 
tried  with  success  for  the  last  three  years  and  those  who  took  advantage 
of  It  have  expressed  themselves  weli  pleased  with  the  results.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  offer  those  courses  which  are  required  on  examination  for 
the  various  teachers'  certlflcatee. 

Work  will  be  given  and  classes  will  be  organized  In  other  courses,  it 
the  demand  warrants  them.  Practical  individual  aasiBtance  and  Instruction 
will  be  given  to  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  physical 
training,  and  household  economy.  Several  courses  will  be  offered  next 
year. 

EKTRANCB  AND  ADVANCE  CREDITS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

There  are  many  teachers  holding  pertlflcatee  to  tsach  who  wish  to  do 
professional  work  In  a  Normal  school  and  who  have  not  had  full  four  years 
of  approved  high  school  work  and  are  therefore  not  eligible  to  enter  the  two- 
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year  Normal  school  course  open  to  those  who  are  graduates  of  a  four-year 
high  school.  In  other  words,  they  lack  entrance  credit,  that  is,  they  fall  to 
have  some  or  all  of  the  fifteen  high  school  units  required  for  entrance  to 
the  two-year  Normal  school  course.  County  certificates  are  now  granted 
on  uniform  and  thorough  examinations  throughout  the  State  and  seem  to 
furnish  a  proper  basis  upon  which  entrance  credit  may  be  granted.  There- 
fore, the  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School  will  determine  how  many 
of  the  fifteen  entrance  units  (the  number  required  for  graduation  from  a 
four-year  approved  high  school)  are  to  be  granted  teachers  with  county 
certificates  but  who  are  not  high  school  graduates,  by  the  following  plan: 

One  who  has  taught  eight  months  or  more  successfully  and  who  holds 
a  certificate  of  any  grade  may  receive  one-half  unit  of  credit  in  each  sub- 
ject in  wliich  she  received  a  grade  of  70  to  79  inclusive,  on  her  last  exam- 
ination; two-thirds  unit  of  credit  in  each  subject  in  which  she  received  a 
grade  between  80  and  90  inclusive  on  her  last  examination,  and  one  full 
unit  of  credit  in  each  subject  in  which  she  received  a  grade  of  91  to  100 
inclusive. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  a 
four^year  approved  high  school  who  are  very  strong  teachers  and  have 
taught  several  years  but  desire  to  complete  a  Normal  school  course.  It  would 
seem  that  these  should  be  given  some  advance  credit,  that  is,  some  credit  on 
the  two-year  Normal  school  course  in  which  twenty-four  or  more  credits  are 
required  for  graduation. 

The  number  of  advance  credits  these  teachers  may  receive  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  following  plan: 

No  one  with  less  than  forty-five  months  of  successful  experience  will  be 
given  advance  credit  One  with  forty-five  or  more  months  of  successful 
experience  may  be  granted  one  full  Normal  credit  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects  named  in  the  certificate  in  which  her  grade  on  her  last  examination 
is  90  per  cent  or  higher:  Civics,  Illinois  History,  Elementary  Science, 
Pedagogy,  Principles  and  Methods  of  the  State  Course  of  Study,  English, 
Algebra,  General  History,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Physio- 
graphy. 

The  holder  of  a  county  high  school  certificate  may  receive  one  advance 
credit  each  in  English,  Pedagogy,  and  the  three  major  subjects  in  which  she 
was  examined,  and  one-half  advance  credit  in  each  minor  subject  in  which 
she  was  examined,  provided  she  made  a  grade  of  90  per  cent  or  better  and 
has  taught  forty-five  months  or  more  successfully. 

Furthermore  any  teacher  may  be  excused  from  one  term  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  two-year  Normal  school  course  if  she  has  taught  seventy 
months  successfully,  or  from  two  terms  of  practice  teaching  if  she  has 
taught  one  hundred  months  or  more  successfully. 

Any  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  her  Normal  diploma  as  a  basis  for  secur- 
ing her  first  grade  county  certificate  must  make  three  credits  in  practice  in 
her  Normal  school  course.  « 

In  no  case  shall  a  teacher  receive  entrance  or  advance  credit  on  basis 
of  a  teacher's  examination  in  a  subject  listed  on  her  certificate  if  she  is 
offering  academic  credit  in  the  same  as  a  basis  for  entrance  or  advance 
credit  One  may  not  receive  credit  on  elementary  science  if  she  submits 
academic  credit  in  three  of  the  following:  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, I^hyisography. 

Entrance  or  advance  credit  for  teachers  holding  certificates  received 
by  exchange  will  be  determined  by  the  grades  on  the  certificates  for  which 
they  were  received  by  exchange. 

All  former  plans  for  granting  entrance  or  advance  credit  are  void. 
Those  who  have  already  entered  upon  some  other  plan,  however,  shall  be 
treated  according  to  that  plan.  No  entrance  or  advance  credit  may  be  granted 
according  to  that  plan.  No  entrance  or  advance  credit  may  be  granted  any 
one  except  upon  a  certified  statement  from  the  county  superintendent  showing 
successful  experience  for  time  specified. 
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Any  teacher  of  experience  not  provided  for  in  the  above  plan  may  have 
her  rating  determined  by  the  advanced  standing  committee.  Any  teacher 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  take  an  examination  for  advance  credit  in  other 
subjects. 

SX7MHARY  OF  ATTENDANCE,  1914-16. 


Division. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Normal  and  academy,  (ftdl.  winter  and  spring) 

172 
18 
62 
83 
2 
90 

•      351 

43 

546 

430 

8 

93 

523 

Nonnal  and  aoademy,  (mla-eprinff,  twelve  weela) 

61 

Normal  and  academy,  (summer) 

608 

Extension T .'.  1 

518 

Correspondence. 

10 

Elementary  school 

188 

Total 

427 

1,471 

1,898 

COUNTID  TWICE. 

Students  in  summer  term  from  three  resular  quarters 

12 

18 

8 

9 

94 
43 

5 
57 

1 

106 

Students  in  summer  term  from  mid««Diin£  quarter 

61 

Students  in  mid-enrine  term  from  extension 

13 

Students  in  summer  term  from  extension 

66 

8t*idents  in  summAT  tArm  fmm  fiorrAspondAncA  .  T . . .  r  T 

1 

Total 

47 

200 

247 

Total  different  students  enrolled.  1914-15 

380 
375 

1,271 
1,159 

1,649 

Total  different  students  enrolled.  1913-14 

1,534 

Tn<VA||fl9  .......   T  , T       .  .        -  r        T  T   » r    -  -   T ...        -    r    r    ,    -    -    .    .    . 

117 

Per  cent  of  increase 

7.6 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  14  men  and  78  women  graduated  from  the 
two-year  Normal  school  course,  24  young  men  and  30  young  women  finished 
the  academic  course,  and  5  young  ladies  completed  the  special  courses. 
Illinois  furnished  1,877  students  from  39  counties,  while  21  students  came 
from  8  other  states. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE,  1916-16. 


Division. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Normal  and  aoademy,  (fall,  winter  and  spring) — 
Normal  and  academy,  (mid-spring,  twelve  weeks). 

Normal  and  aoademy,  (summa>) 

Extension 

Correspondence 

Elementary  school 


Total. 


COX7NTED  TWICE. 

Students  tn  summer  term  from  three  regular  quarters . 
Students  in  summer  term  from  mid-spring  quarter. . . 
Students  tn  summer  term  from  mid-spring  quarter . . . 

Students  in  summer  term  from  extension 

Students  in  summer  term  from  correspondence 


Total. 


Total  different  students  enrolled,  1916-16. 
Total  different  students  enrolled,    1914-15 . . . 


Increase.  ........-• 

T&c  cent  of  Increase. 


167 
16 
90 
99 


82 


454 


20 

18 

16 

8 


57 


397 
380 


354 
84 
644 
49ft 
2 
100 


1,680 


77 
84 
84 
79 
2 


250 


1,430 
1,271 


521 
100 
784 
606 
2 
182 


2,134 


97 
100 
100 

87 
2 


307 


1,827 
1,651 


176 

ia6 


During  this  year  12  men  and  51  women  werei  graduated  from  the  two- 
year  Normal  course,  15  young  men  and  31  young  women  completed  the  four- 
year  academic  course,  4  ladies  received  the  country  school  certificate,  while 
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2  men  and  5  ladies  were  granted  diplomas  in  special  courses.  This  year  33 
counties  in  Illinois,  10  other  states,  and  one  foreign  country  supplied  the 
student  body. 

During  this  biennium  48  counties  in  Illinois,  13  other  states,  and  1 
foreign  country  represented  the  homes  of  the  student  body. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  JULY  1,  1914  TO  JUNE  80,  1915. 

Improvement  of  Qrounds  Fund— 

Balance,  July  1, 1914 I   378  24 

ApDropriations  available  July  1, 1914 1,000  00 

Disbursements  durine  year $1,129  96 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 248  29 

Total 11,378  24     $1,378  24 

Library  Fund— 

Balanoe,  July  1, 1914 $   340  75 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1914 1,000  00 

Disburisements  during  year 1,296  20 

Balance,  June  30, 1915 46  49 

Total $1,340  76     $1,340  75 

Ordinary  Fund — 

Balance,  July  1, 1914 $2,452  53 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1914 70,000  00 

To  oalanoe  with  Springfield,  June  1, 1915 19  17 

Disbursements  during  year— 

Coal $  3,131  87 

Light....: 723  67 

Miscellaneous 3,956  58 

Salaries 64,274  65 

Water 381  OS 

Balance,  June  30, 1915 3  00 

Total $72,47170    $72,47170 

Repair  Fund— 

Balance,  July  1, 1914 $    152  31 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1914 2,000  00 

Disbursements  during  year $1,903  94 

Balance,  June  30, 1915 : 248  37 

Total $2,15231      $2,15231 

Spedal  Fund— 

Balance,  July  1.1914 $1,559  79 

Deposits,  June  30, 1915 9,589  83 

DisDursements  during  year 7,882  58 

Balance  June30,1915 3,26704 

Total ; $11,149  62    $11,149  62 

Trustees  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1, 1914 $  90  92 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1914 250  00 

Disbursements  during  year 189  20 

Balance,  June  30, 1915 151  72 

Total $340  92         $34092 

Woman's  Building  Fund- 
Balance,  Julyl,  1914 $4  53 

Disbursements  during  3rear $4  58 

Total $4  63  $4  53 

FINANCUL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  JULY  1,  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916. 

Improvement  of  Grounds  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1. 1915 $248  29 

Disbursements  during  year $248  29 

Total $24829         $24829 

Library  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1, 1915 '. $45  49 

Disbursements  during  year $45  49 

'  — ^■^_^^.^__— ^  --  — 

Total $45  49  $45  49 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YEAR  JULY  1,  1915  TO  JUNE  30,  m*-Contlnued. 

Ordinary  Fund — 

Balance.  July  1,1915.... 13  90 

Disbursements  during  year 13  90 

Total 1390  t8  90 

Repairs  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1, 1915 , 1248  37 

Disbursements  during  year S248  37 

ToUl 1248  37   »4887 

Trustees  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1, 1915 1151  72 

Disbursements  during  year 115172 

Total 1151  72        8151  72 

Fund  One- 
Appropriations  avaJable  July  1, 1915 189,092  00 

DisDunements  during  year- 
Salaries 165,652  91 

Balance,  June  30,1916..... 3,439  09 

Total 169,092  00    869,092  00 

Fund  Two- 
Appropriations  available  July  1, 1915 8650  00 

Disbursements  during  jrear^ 

Three  lectures 85000 

General  labor 466  80 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 133  70 

Total 8650  00        8650  00 

Fund  Three— 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1915 81 ,200  00 

DlsbuFBemeDts  during  jrear— 

Stationery  and  ^oe  supplies 8920  39 

FlUngcases 98  79 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 180  82 

Total 81,200  00     81,200  00 

Fund  Four- 
Appropriations  available,  July  1, 1915 85,55000 

Dubursements  durmg  year- 
Coal,  gas  and  fuel 83,000  00 

R           Paint 68  64 

B       Lumber 399  11 

Light 30000 

Water  and  ice 1,324  88 

Balance,  June  80, 1916 457  92 

Total 85,550  00     85,550  00 

Fund  Five- 
Appropriations  available,  July  1, 1915 86,250  00 

DlsDursements  during  jrear— 

Sundry  laboratory  supplies 8   750  00 

SohooT  and  Biological  laboratory  supplies 800  00 

Laboratory 991  60 

Electrical  equipments 500  00 

Libary  books  and  binding 1,688  27 

Quarterlies  and  bulletins 1,000  00 

Balance  June  30, 1916 ^ 620  13 

Total 86,250  00     86,250  00 

Fond  Six- 
Appropriations  available,  July  1, 1915 81,700  00 

DlsDursements  during  year- 
Machinery  repairs 8  15  00 

Electrical  repairs 250  00 

Heating  repairs 396  32 

Oeneral^pairs 984  28 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 52  40 

Total 81,700  00     81,700  00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  YBAB,  JULY  1,  1915  TO  JT7NB  80,  mft-CoDCliidod. 

Fund  Seven— 

Appropriations  ayailable  July  1, 1915 SI  ,000  00 

Disbursements  during  the  year,  oonting^t  fond $1,000  00 

Total 11,000  00     11,000  00 

Fund  Eight—  === 

Appropriations  available,  July  1, 1915 $1,775  00 

I^Dursements  during  year-- 

Traveling  expenses  of  six  trustees $25000 

Traveling  expenses  of  extension  directors 64901 

Drayage : 66  70 

AdviBTtising 350  00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 49  09 

Freight  and  express 194  00 

Laundry 100  00 

Balance  JuneSO,  1016 114  70 

Total $1,775  00     $1,775  00 

Fund  Nine— 

Appropriations  available  July  1, 1915 f $3,700  00 

Disbursements  during  year- 
Sidewalks  and  diives * $   25337 

Sewer 176  18 

Care  of  plants,  trees,  grounds 1,934  00 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 1,347  45 

Total $3,700  00     $3,700  00 

Fund  Ten— 

Appropriation  available  July  1.1915 $95,000  00 

Insbunementsduringjrear,  School  of  Arts $        820 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 94,991  80 

Total $96,000  00    $95,00000 

Special  Fund- 
Balance,  July  1, 1915 $3,267  04 

,    Deposits,  June  80, 1916 8,419  42 

Disbursements  during  irear $8,121  80 

Balance,  June  30, 1916 8,564  57 

Total $11,686  46    $11,686  46 


NEBDS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  needs  of  the  school  are  here  stated  while  there  are 
many  secondary  needs  which  do  not  require  immediate  attention. 

Two  years  ago  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  to  appropriate  $160,000 
for  a  training  school  and  manual  arts  building.  But  195,000  were  appropri- 
ated, and  this  appropriation  was  for  a  school  of  arts  building.  This  made 
it  necessary  to  change  the  plan  and  the  training  school  had  to  be  left  out 
of  the  new  building.  Even  after  the  plans  were  prepared  for  the  school  of 
arts  it  was  found  that  building  material  had  gone  up  so  that  the  building 
could  not  be  completed  for  the  amount  appropriated.  These  facts  make 
necessary  two  things,  viz.,  an  appropriation  of  140,000  to  complete  and  furnish 
the  school  of  arts,  and  an  appropriation  of  1135,000  for  the  training  school 
building. 

The  last  General  Assembly  was  requested  to  appropriate  money  with 
which  to  build  a  bam  and  purchase  some  stock  and  farm  machinery.  This 
appropriation  was  not  made  and  the  work  in  agriculture  has  suffered  greatly. 
An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  next  State  Legis- 
lature. 

There  is  a  strip  of  land  between  the  campus  and  highway  on  the  west 
which  should  be  made  a  i>art  of  the  campus  immediately,  as  it  can  be 
purchased  reasonably  now,  but  has  been  laid  out  in  lots  and  may  be  bought 
up  at  any  time.  It  would  then  be  expensive  to  purchase.  An  appropriation 
should  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  school  has  two  courses  for  those  who  wish  especially  to  prepare  to 
teach  in  the  country  schools — a  two-year  course  for  eighth  grade  graduates, 
and  a  one-year  course  for  tenth  grade  graduates.    To  make  these  courses  all 
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that  they  should  be,  work  in  a  model  country  school  should  be  provided. 
This  Would  necessitate  an  appropriation  to  build  a  model,  one  teacher, 
country  school  building  on  the  campus.    This  should  be  made. 

Two  years  ago  the  salaries  of  several  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  were 
lowered,  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  should 
be  corrected  and  the  salaries  be  put  on  an  equality  with  those  for  similar 
positions  in  the  other  Normal  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  should  be  met  by  a  like  increase  in  salary.  In  all  then, 
an  appropriation  for  a  substantial  increase  in  all  salaries  should  be  made. 

The  growth  of  the  school  has  increased  the  number  of  teachers  needed 
and  also  the  general  expense  of  operating.  Certainly  more  money  is  needed 
if  the  school  is  to  maintain  the  work  it  has  started  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  by  entering  the  new  fields  which  are  open  to  it. 

The  other  Normal  schools  of  the  State  are  permitted  to  maintain  a 
four-year  course  for  high  school  graduates  and  confer  degrees.  This,  school 
should  be  given  the  same  privilege. 

I  trust  the  facts  herewith  presented  may  appeal  to  you  as  being  fair  and 
-equitable  and  furnish  you  material  upon  which  to  base  a  claim  for  additional 
aid  from  the  next  General  Assembly. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  p.  Mobgan,  President, 


CHAEITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Ilunois  School  for  the  Blind. 

Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  School  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home. 

The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls. 

The  School  of  the  Illinois  State  Eeformatory. 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ILUNOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND, 

JACKSONVILLE. 


Hon.  Francis  0.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Spring- 
field, III 

Deab  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 
1916: 

The  Illinois  School  Board  for  the  Blind  is  an  educational  Institution.  It 
is  a  free  public  school  in  the  same  sense  that  the  schools  of  Chicago  or 
Jacksonville  are  public  schools.  It  is  not  a  charitable  Institution,  but  it  is 
classed  with  the  charitable  institutions  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
age  for  admission  is  the  same  as  in  all  other  public  schools— from  six  to 
twenty-one  years;  but  when  accommodations  will  permit,  exceptions  are 
some  times  made  on  account  of  those  who  have  become  blind  after  having 
passed  the  age  limit  Children  who  are  blind,  or  whose  vision  is  such  that 
suitable  progress  cannot  be  made  in  the  ordinary  public  schools,  are  eligible 
for  admission. 

The  cottage  system  is  followed,  whereby  Che  children  are  cared  for  in 
their  respective  cottages  under  the  care  of  their  housemothers  or  housef^ 
thers,  classified  according  to  their  sex,  age,  and  advancement.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  work  in  literary,  music,  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  physical  culture  departments.  Our  hospital  is  strictly  modem  and  is  in 
charge  of  a  competent  physician  and  a  trained  nurse  who  care  for  all  sickness 
of  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  physician  calls  every  day.  An  occulist  is 
also  employed  by  the  state  who  looks  especially  after  and  treats  whatever 
cases  of  eyes,  ears  and  throat  that  need  attention. 

The  literary  course  embrnces  four  years  of  high  school,  eight  years  in 
the  grades  and  one  year  in  the  kindergarten.  The  outline  of  the  literary 
course  is  as  follows: 

Kipdergarten — Circle  songs,  games  and  stories,  gifts,  modeling,  kinder- 
garten handwork  on  paper  and  loom  weaving. 

Grades — Braille  reading,  Braille  writing  (Braille  slates  and  Hall  Braille 
Writers)  language,  spelling,  grammar,  literature,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history, 
geography,  elementary  science,  manual  training,  morals  and  manners,  phy- 
sical culture. 

High  School — (Freshman)  Rhetoric,  algebra,  physiology,  English  his- 
tory. (Sophomore)  Physical  geography,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  physics, 
algebra  II,  American  literature,  spelling,  Latin.  (Junior)  English  litera- 
ture, medieval  and  modem  history,  commercial  law,  German,  geometry, 
Latin.  (Senior)  Psychology,  German,  American  history,  civics,  economics, 
Latin,  literature. 

The  course  in  music  includes  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  piano  tuning, 
chorus,  orchestra,  harmony,  musical  history  and  the  study  of  Braille  and 
Staff  notations.  Our  endeavor  in  all  branches  of  this  department  is  to  give 
the  pupils  such  training  as  will  not  only  develop  them  mentally  and 
artistically,  but  will  enable  them  to  fill  remunerative  positions  after  leaving 
school.  The  music  in  Braille  notation*  Is  furnished  to  pupils  in  all  branches 
of  this  department  by  our  own  printing  department. 

Physical  education  is  three  fold  in  its  purpose.  First,  to  correct  defects 
of    posture,    giving   better   bodly   poise    and    more   self   reliance;    second, 


recreative,'  teaching  tbem  how  to  play  and  learning  cooperation  thronzh 
organlEed  play;  and  third,  to  create  a  normal  physical  condition,  ibereby 
making  possible  the  greatest  mental  development.  Physical  training  is 
required  hy  all  pupils.  The  hasic  ol  work  Is  Swedish  gymnastics,  combined 
with  light  apparatus  as  Indian  clubs,  dumbells.  wands.  Games  and  folk 
dancing  with  athletics  tor  older  boys  also  make  part  oC  the  course. 

Jn  the  department  of  basketry  and  sewing  are  Included  glrla  of  all 
departments,  representing  all  the  grades  outside  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  departments.  Bach  girl  le  given  Individual  instrucllon  In  raflla  and 
reed  weaving,  sewing,  bead  work,  crachettng,  kinttlng,  etc.  The  bt^ad  work 
Is  taught  only  because  of  the  excellent  training  it  alTords  the  fingers  of  th6 


A  Clm  in  <Ieofnpi>y. 
younger  children  and  those  of  the  older  students  who  come  to  us  with  hands 
unskilled  In  any  sort  of  Industrial  work.  The  girls  are  taught  practical 
Bowlng  and  later  the  use  of  the  eewlng  machine,  many  of  them  being  able  to 
operate  the  sewing  machine  with  ail  the  accuracy  of  a  person  with  sight. 
Good  work  Is  being  done  in  this  department,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  future  for  many  of  our  girls  in  the  industrial  field. 
As  a  result  of  a  passage  of  a  postal  law  allowing  books  of  raised  charac- 
ters to  be  sent  free  of  charge  through  the  malls,  the  State  of  Illinois  has 
maintained  a  free  circulating  library  at  this  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind.    On  account  of  this  law  it  la  possible  tor  the  blind  of  all  conditions 
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to  obtain  good  reading  matter  and  thus  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  give 
much  or  Uielr  time  to  books  dmnn  from  this  Ubrarr.  Thlrtr  days  Is  th«( 
time  allotted  for  the  retention  of  a  book  but  the  time  mar  be  extended  or  tbe 
loan  renewed.  The  last  appropriation  made  by  the  State  (or  the  support 
«t  the  circulating  library  amounted  to  |1.600,  and  In  supporting  this  growing 
factor  In  the  distribution  and  further  acquirement  of  knowledge  the  State 
1b  doing  a  good  work.  There  are  about  three  thousand  volumes  In  tbe 
library,  Including  works  of  history,  biography,  reference,  fiction,  etc.  About 
Ave  thousand  volumes  are  sent  out  each  year  upon  request  of  those  who  de- 
«lre  them.  A  few  books  are  sent  out  of  the  State,  but  practically  all  ot  them 
«lrculate  wlthtn  Illinois. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  printing  department  Is  to  furnish  material 
for  use  Id  the  school.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind 
that  schools  of  this  kind  can  be  conducted  easily  and  aucceesfully.    After 


Two  bltDd-daafltlrU.   OiN  TMdlne  Bnllle  vltb  ana  hand  uvl  wmmaiiloatinf  wtut  ofae  nedf  to 
UMlott«lb7i^iiM>aB  of  Um  rnnU  alpiiBbal. 

the  perfection  of  the  stereotyping  machine  on  which  metal  sheets  are  em- 
boned  In  the  dot  system,  the  work  of  printing  developed  rapidly.  The 
stereotyping  machine  was  designed  In  this  school  under  the  direction  of 
Superintendent  Frank  Hall,  and  It  proved  to  be  so  practical  that  similar 
machlnea  are  used  throughout  the  world.  The  Illinois  school  soon  became 
one  ot  the  leading  places  for  printing  for  the  blind,  especially  of  music.  We 
now  have  about  14,000  plates  of  music  and  12,000  plates  of  literature.  Our 
catalog  of  classical  music  exceeds  that  ot  any  other  place  ot  printing  for  the 
blind.  The  benefit  of  this  valuable  store  of  music  extends  not  only  to  this 
school,  but  also  the  schools  of  many  other  states  and  to  numerous  private 
teachers  and  performers  in  all  parts  ot  the  world  as  well. 

The  manual  work  Includes  sloyd,  broom  making,  mattress  making,  ham- 
mock making,  piano  tuning,  typewriting,  ani}  cooking.  In  addition  to  knitting, 
MwlDg,  basketry,  and  weaving  vhlch  were  mentioned  In  another  paragrapb. 
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Our  teaching  force  numbers  twenty-six,  twelve  In  the  literary  depart- 
ment,  nine  In  the  music  department,  four  In  the  manual  training  departr 
ment,  and  one  physical  culture  teacher.  The  total  number  of  employes  is 
ninety.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  enrollment  was  210;  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1916,  the  enrollment  was  214.  The  approprlatlonB 
made  to  run  the  school  during  the  last  two  years  were  approximately 
180,000  per  year  for  the  ordinary  operating  expenses,  but  owing  to  the 
great  Increase  in  the  cost  of  commodities  during  this  period,  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  ask  for  about  |100,000  per  year  for  the  next  biennial  period. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  MoNTOOMEBT,  Managing  Officer, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ILUNOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF, 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILUNOIS. 


Hon,  Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructum, 

Sir:  To  you  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  report  covering  the  biennium  from  October  1,  1914, 
to  September  30,  1916.  A  report  to  you  presupposes  a  narration  of  the 
purely  educational  work  of  the  institution  rather  than  a  financial  ac- 
counting such  as  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Administration. 

There  has  been  practically  no  variation  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  as  the  tabulations  shown  herein  will  indicate  if  compared  with 
former  recent  reports.  Cook  County — containing  Chicago  with  its  im- 
mense population — ^has  the  largest  representation  of  any  of  the  counties 
of  the  State,  but  the  attendance  from  Cook  County  would  be  considerably 
greater  were  it  not  for  the  day  schools  for  the  deaf  which  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Chicago  maintains.  Some  people  are  very  loth  to  send  their 
children  away  from  home  to  school,  particularly  young  deaf  children. 
The  child  deprived  of  one  of  the  senses,  the  "shorn  lamb**  as  it  were,  is 
the  one  that  is  most  reluctantly  given  up,  therefore  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  parents  should  avail  themselves  of  the  school  in  their  own  community. 

I  can  consistently  report  the  work  of  the  school  as  having  advanced. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  or  principal,  Miss  Sarah 
Prances  Wood,  much  has  been  accomplished.  I  can  hardly  say  too  much 
in  her  behalf.  Credit  is  also  due  the  corps  of  teachers,  with  whom  there 
is  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  loyalty  to  the  school.  This 
I  feel  reflects  creditably  upon  them  considering  the  large  number^  there 
being  forty-one  of  them  besides  the  head  teacher.  In  addition  to  this 
corps  are  the  instructors  in  the  trades  department  wherein  are  taught 
typesetting  and  printing,  shoemaking  and  shoe  repairing,  interior  and 
exterior  painting,  woodworking,  baking,  farming  and  gardening.  From 
the  nature  of  these  trades  it  will  be  understood  that  they  are  taught  the 
boys.  In  addition  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  drawing  and  pho- 
tography. The  girls  are  taught  drawing,  basketry,  weaving,  photography, 
and  the  usual  branches  in  home  economics — ^housework,  cooking,  sewins, 
etc.  We  attach  much  importance  to  the  industrial  feature  of  the  school, 
which  we  think'  is  an  advantage  over  the  city  day  schools  where  no  such 
provision  is  made  for  deaf  children.  The  "work  habif  *  which  the  pupils 
acquire  here  is  important  from  their  standpoint,  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  as  the  result  of  their  training  here  very  few,  if  any,  loafers  will  be 
found  in  the  general  community. 

Another  matter  worthy  of  notice  is  the  orderly  deportment  of  the 
pupils.  For  this  much  credit  is  due  the  matron  and  supervising  officers 
and  caretakers  who  have  charge  of  them  out  of  school  hours.    There  has 
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been  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  since  I  assumed  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  institution  thirteen  and  a  half  years  ago. 

A  difficulty  which  is  constantly  confronting  us  is  that  of  the  mentally 
defective  children  who  are  brought  to  us.  We  are  not  organized  to  care 
for  them.  Frequently  parents  are  loth — in  fact  decline — to  consider 
placing  their  children  in  the  Lincoln  School  and  Colony  where  they 
properly  belong,  and  where  until  recently  there  has  been  no  special  pro- 
vision for  their  instruction.  But  notwithstanding  the  recent  provision 
we  are  meeting  with  cases  whose  friends  will  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  Lincoln  School,  not  that  there  is  any  fault  with  that  worthy  institu- 
tion, but  they  do  not  admit  the  mental  condition  of  their  children  which 
bars  them  from  the  school  for  deaf  children  of  normal  mentality. 

The  following  tables  may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  claim  a  place  in 
this  report: 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
October  1,  1914,  to  September  30, 1916. 

ATTENDANCE. 


Boys. 

Oirls. 

Total. 

• 

New  papils 

99 

13 

201 

36 

3 

166 

75 

RettdmliHitonff . 

16 

387 

Total 

253 

205 

458 

MOVEMENT  OF  POPULATION. 


Oct.  1,  1914,  to  Sept 

.  30,  1915. 

Oct.  1,  1915,  to  Sept 

.  30,  1916. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Preagnt  b^f^nine  of  ppHod .  ,  . . ,  r 

214 
34 

6 

1 

165 
33 

1 
1 

379 

67 

7 

2 

219 
5 

7 

179 
3 
2 

S98 

Admitted              .         

8 

Readmitted 

9 

Abmntees  returnfKl     x 

Total 

255 

200 

455 

231 

184 

416 

DiiPchanP9d  and  ffnulMAtdd , . , .         . ,  . 

35 

21 

56 

28 

2 

201 

18 

46 

Died... T...^..."........\..  .......... 

2 

TemDorarilT  absent  end  of  Quarter 

166 

367 

Prenent  at  end  nf  Quarter  .               ... 

220 

179 

399 

Total 

255 

200 

456 

231 

184 

415 

ATvase  number  mesent 

208 

172 

380 

205 

167 

372 

Poroentage  of  deav^i  Der  av^num 

Ratfd  capacttT r 

450 

450 
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COUNTY  REPRESENTATION. 


Counties. 


Oct.  1,  1014,  to  Oct.  1, 
1915. 


ad 


Pupils 
Imitted. 


Number  of 
days  board 

given 
children. 


Oct.  1,    1016,  to  Oct.  1, 
1916. 


Pupils 
admitted. 


Number  of 
days  board 

stven 
children. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown . . . . 

Bureau 

Calhoun... 
Carndl.... 


5 
1 
1 


1,038 
268 
258 


4 
1 
2 


992 

248 
321 


2 
9 


503 
2,379 


1 
9 


141 
2,168 


Champaign.. 
Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Green 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardto...... 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Dayiess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion...... 

Marshall 

Mason 


4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
2 


814 
798 
1,019 
506 
725 
451 


3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 


740 
614 
500 

501 
791 
376 


81 


19,561 


100 


84 
1 


18,662 
248 


248 


1 
1 
4 


230 

258 

1,128 


3 
3 
1 
9 
9 
1 


784 
807 
258 
2,023 
2,317 
269 


1 
1 
4 


3 
2 

'9' 
8 
1 


170 
248 
967 


756 
522 

2,019 

1,947 

261 


McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


258 


5 
1 


1,421 
269 


269 


6 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
6 
3 
1 
3 
5 

10 
2 
1 
6 
4 
3 
8 

19 
6 


1,579 

269 

1,043 

238 

525 

515 

608 

795 

258 

762 

1,323 

2,424 

516 

269 

1,551 

807 

494 

1,862 

4,821 

1,439 


1 
5 
3 
8 
2 
1 
2 
4 
17 


269 

1,167 

785 

1,814 

507 

258 

538 

866 

4,117 


4 

1 


9 
2 
4 

"2* 
2 
7 
2 
2 
4 
5 
8 
3 
1 
6 
3 
2 
6 

23 
7 


1 
1 
5 
3 
8 
3 
1 
1 
6 
17 


240 


946 
261 


253 


1,733 
441 
944 

'**5d9 

509 

1,827 

500 

500 

800 

1,258 

1,005 

717 

261 

1,574 

744 

240 

1,425 

5,760 

1,413 


260 
261 

1,043 
757 

1,679 
554 
232 
248 

1,246 

3,004 
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COUNTY  RBPRBSBNTATION-Concluded. 


n 


Counties. 


Oct.  1, 1914.  to  Oct.  1, 
1915. 


Pupils 
admitted. 


Number  of 
daysboerd 

given 
onildren. 


Oct.  1, 1915,  to  Get.  1, 
1910. 


Pnpib 
adml^. 


Number  of 
daji  board 

duldrNL 


Moultrie. 
Ogle.... 
Peoria... 


Perry. 
Piatt. 


Piat 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 
Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 
Winnebago.. 

WiU 

Williamson.. 
Woodford... 


2 

7 
0 


382 
1,770 
1,579 


5 

7 


1,2S> 
1,63& 


3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 

12 
2 
4 
3 
2 

14 
3 
1 
3 
9 


757 
516 
289 
258 
538 
258 
527 

1,871 

2,422 
514 

1,013 
772 
440 

3,400 
773 
258 
795 

2,324 


8 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 

11 
2 
2 
2 
2 

16 
3 
1 
3 

12 


749 
£09 
961 
8U 
4K 
248 
509 
19 

3,59 
4» 
4M 
509 
49( 

3,009 
744 
348 
779 

3,915 


3 
2 
4 
4 

2 

4 
7 
4 
2 


593 

516 
1,076 
1,032 

516 
1,065 
2,045 
1,048 

527 


8 
2 

4 
4 
3 
7 
9 
5 
2 


569 

ao» 
i,oos 

1,044 
581 
1,775 
2,258 
1,105 
451 


NEW  PUPILS-BY  COUNTIES. 


Counties. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Total. 

Counties. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotiL 

Adams 

2 

2 

Gallatin 

Alexander 

1 

1 

Greene 

Bond 

Boone 

1 

1 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Brown 

Hardin 

Bureau 

Henrv 

Henderson 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Iroquois 

Cass 

1 

1 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

1 

1 

3 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Jersey 

Clay 

1 

i 

Jo  Daviess 

Clinton 

1 

1 

Johnson 

Coles 

Kane 

1 

1 

3 

Cook 

19 

8 

27 

Kankakee 

1 

1 

Crawford 

1 

1 

Kendall 

Knox 

; i 

Cumberland 

1 

Dekalb 

Lake 

Dewitt 

!  2 

2 

La  Salle 

1 

1 

I 

Douglas 

Lawrence 

I 

Dupage 

Lee 

Edgar 

Livingston 

Edwards 

Logan 

Efflngham 

Fayette 

•        •••••• •« 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Ford 

Madison 

i 

3 

i 

FrankHn 

1 

1 

2 

Marlon 

1 

1 

t 

Fulton 

1 

1 

MarshaU 
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NBW  PUPIL8-BY  COUNTIES-Conduded. 


Counties. 
Mason , 

IfftffliBig , 

McDonoii^... 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard , 

Meroer 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

MoiUMe 

Ogle 

Peoria 


Boys. 


Oirls.       Total. 
1  1 


Perry, 
Piatt. 


Pike 

Pope.: 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland... 
Rook  Island. 


1 
i 


1 
1 


2 
1 


1 

1 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Ck>untie6. 

Saline 

San^tmon 

Schuyler 

Scott. 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
TaMwell.... 

Union 

Vermili<m. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WWte 

Whiteside.. 
Winnebago. 

WiD 

Williamson. 
Woodford. . . 


Boys.       Oirls. 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Total. 
i 


1 
1 
2 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Charles  P.  Gillett,  Managing  Officer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ILUNOIS  SOU>IERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

NORMAL. 


Hon.  Francis  0.  Blair,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instru^ition, 
Spring  field.  III. 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  report  for  the  school  of 
this  institution  for  the  biennial  period  beginning  October  1,  1914,  ending 
September  30,  1916  : 

During  this  time  the  grade  schools  have  been  in  session  eighteen  months, 
the  kindergarten  twenty  months.  Until  May,  1916,  there  were  nine  teachers 
for  the  grades,  and  one  for  the  kindergarten. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  school  has  an  enrollment  of  159.  This 
department  includes  training  in  baking,  carpentry,  cobbling,  cooking,  farm- 
ing, gardening,  ironing,  mending,  printing,  sewing.  In  1914,  our  school  made 
an  exhibit  of  industrial  work  at  the  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections, at  LaSalle. 

Every  day  a  report  of  attendance  is  sent  to  the  State  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration. At  the  end  of  each  five  weeks'  period  a  report  of  the  pupils' 
standing  has  been  sent  to  the  board. 

We  follow  the  work  outlined  in  the  Illinois  State  Course  of  Study.  The 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  take  the  final  examination  given  by 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  In  May,  1915,  five  of  our  pupils 
received  McLean  County  eighth  grade  diplomas,  in  May,  1916,  fifteen.  Until 
September,  1916,  after  completing  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  our  pupils 
have  been  attending  the  Normal  public  high  school.  Hereafter  they  will 
attend  the  Normal  University  High  School. 

The  school  observed  Flag  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Washington's  and  Lincoln's 
Birthdays.  In  1914,  an  operetta.  "In  Little  Polks  Town,"  and  in  1916,  "Cinder- 
ella in  Flower  Land,"  were  given  by  the  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  the  State  Board  of  Administration  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  entered  into  a  contract  which  makes  the  first,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  School 
a  training  school  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Work  under  this 
new  plan  began  September  1,  1916.  The  student  teachers  are  seniors.  Each 
of  them  teaches  one-half  of  each  day  for  one  term  of  twelve  weeks.  Eight 
students  teach  in  the  forenoon  and  ten  in  the  afternoon.*  One  member  of  the 
afternoon  group  is  a  special  teacher  of  art,  another  of  music.  The  work 
of'  all  these  teachers  is  closely  supervised  l>y  two  critic  teachers  and  the 
director  of  the  training  school.  The  teachers  are  constantly  advised  by  the 
president,  the  heads  of  departments  and  the  librarian  of  the  I.  S.  N.  U. 

I  thank  the  Board  of  Administration,  the  Managing  Officer  of  the  Home, 
and  his  helpers  here  for  their  cordial  friendliness  and  support  in  making  out 
school  a  success.  We  want  our  children  to  have  the  very  best  school  that  i^ 
possible.  We  teachers  and  our  pupils  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  show^ 
by  the  Board  of  Administration  in  granting  us  the  materials  needed  in  our 
school.  I 

We  heatrily  invite  the  public  to  visit  us  in  action. 

Here  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  is  a  table  giving  the 
school  enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  biennial  period. 
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sss. 

S" 

Per 
oentol 

BtUU- 

durae. 

1914-IS 

tn 

s 

4IB 

4ie 

433 
430 

a» 

410 

3J7 
SSI 

J74 

401 
391 
40lt 
4(8 

i 

388 
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Children  attending  high  school  1914-15,  9;  1915-16.  6;  and  1916-17,  13. 

Children  attending  industrial  department,  1914-15,  38;   1915-16,  32.  | 

It  is  a  part  of  the  new  plan  that  the  graduates  of  our  eighth  grade  shall     ( 

attend  the  Normal  University  High  School.  ) 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Claggett,  Managinff  Ofjficer. 
Habyet  T.  White, 
Prin.  of  I,  8.  O.  H.  Training  School  for  I,  S,  N.  U. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.  ST. 
CHARLES. 


Hon.  Francis  6.  Blatr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Spring- 
field. III. 
Sir  :  Ab  per  your  request  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  report 

of  the  academic  department  of  this  institution  for  the  biennial  period 

ending  June  30,  1916: 


ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS. 


Ssiurdaj  Aflenioaii  B&U  Ouue. 

groupB  of  Irotn  twelve  to  eighteen  boye  In  eacb  cottage.  In  the  central  grouii 
of  cottages  twelve  regular  (aniil}'  groups  are  organised,  containing  from 
forty  to  fltty  boys  eacb.  One  of  these  central  group  cottages  fs  uaed  tor 
receiving  all  new  boya  and  for  equipping  all  boys  who  are  leaving  the  school 
on  parole.  All  Incamlng  tmys  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  ten  days  In  tbls 
cottage.  There  Is  usually  a  membership  of  from  thirty  to  forty  boys  In  this 
receiving  cottage.  The  membership  at  tbe  close  of  September,  1916,  was 
663  boys. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1916,  1,095  boya  were 
committed  to  tbe  school— 4E4  being  from  Cook  County.  During  tbat  period 
the  County  Courts  of  eighteen  countlea  did  not  commit  a  single  boy  to  the 
scboo].     These  counties  were:     Bond,  Calhoun,  Christian,  Clinton,  Edwards, 


Gallatin,  IroquoU,  Jasper,  JoDavIese,  Jahneon,  McHenry,  Maraball,  Muon. 
Monroe,  Putnam,  Randolph,  Bcott,  and  WhlteBlde. 

Tbe  family  organlEatlon  In  separate  cottages  is  tbe  responsible  irorkli^ 
unit  of  the  echool.  Under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  housemothers  the  boote 
keeping  is  done  by  the  hoys.  With  tbe  exception  ot  receiving  bread,  etc. 
from  tbe  bakery,  tbe  eight  outlying  farm  groups  do  all  of  thetr  own  cooking. 
Tbe  cooking  for  the  boys  of  the  thirteen  central  group  cottages  is  done  In  t 
central  kitchen  and  the  food  is  distributed  to  tbe  several  cottages  In  well 
conBtructed  food  carts.  In  arranging  our  daily  program  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  tbe  bouse,  keeping  Is  done  by  the  boys. 

All  new  boys  are  started  in  military  drill  wlille  in  the  receiving  cottage 
and  this  drill  la  kept  up  In  the  cottages  of  the  central  group.  We  haw 
not  worked  out  a  plan  for  keeping  up  military  drill  in  tbe  small  groups  Id 
the  outlying  farm  cottages.  We  try  to  maintain  a  well  drilled,  completelT 
ofBcered  company  of  three  squads  in  each  cottage,  and  all  boys  who  are  doi 
In  this  company  ore  drllllug  regularly,  to  be  ready  to  take  their  places  In 
the  company  as  vacancies  occur.  All  moyementa  of  groups  of  boys  are  snp- 
poaed  to  be  In  military  order.  This  enables  us  to  aend  a  group  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  boys  from  a  cottage  to  the  academic  building  In  g<KMl  order  under 
lis  own  boy  offlcers  and  to  return  it  from  the  academic  department  to  in 


Evarydsy  Lite  at  SC.  Cbarlei. 

cottage  in  the  same  order.  Each  teacher  tn  tbe  academic  department  handler 
two  separate  groups  of  boys  each  day,  one  group  for  three  hours  In  t^^ 
morning  and  another  group  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  We'  are  trylni 
to  organize  our  classes  so  aa  not  to  have  more  than  twenty-five  in  a  cUa. 
and  considerable  improvement  Is  noticeable  as  a  result  of  tbe  reduction  it 
the  number  ot  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher. 

We  are  trying  to  connect  the  Industrial  and  academic  activities  in  sodk 
vital  way,  but  the  problem  of  securing  continuity  and  sequence  ot  wtirt 
with  a  changing  population  of  boys,  keeps  us  constantly  on  tbe  alert  Ve 
are  trying  to  improve  the  working  conditions  for  teachers  In  tbe  academic 
department  to  enable  ns  to  bold  desirable  teachers  for  longer  periods  tbvi 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  past. 

As  we  are  three  miles  out  from  the  nearest  town,  we  have  to  lliuf 
teachers  and  officers  who  are  satisfied  with  living  conditions  away  from  tbe 
town  and  the  city,  and  who  are  really  Interested  in  serving  these  bors- 
Our  academic  department  Is  conducted  throughout  the  year,  each  teacher 
being  given  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay.  The  salary  schedule  la  treat 
|4E  to  160  per  month  with  full  maintenance. 
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We  expect  soon  to  organize  some  commercial  work  tbat  will  be  Bnltable 
for  boys  wtao  have  graduated  from  th<>  eighth  grade  or  wbo  have  alroadr 
liad  some  bigh  school  experience  before  coming  here. 

We  bave  made  provision  for  a  voice  teacher  to  make  use  ot  the  boTa' 
Ability  to  sing,  and  when  we  can  secure  the  proper  teacher  we  hope  to  show 
considerable  Improvement  in  the  boya  from  this  work. 

We  bave  a  very  large  gymnasium  and  natatorlum.  In  the  summer  the 
boya  awlm  under  the  direction  ot  the  physical  instructor,  both  in  cottage 
groups  in  the  evening  and  in  groups  by  grades  from  the  academic  depart- 
ment. When  they  cannot  carry  on  their  organiied  play  activities  In  con- 
necton  with  the  academic  department  out  of  doors,  this  gymnasium  la  used. 
Tb«  gymitasinm  is  also  used  during  the  winter  for  play  by  cottage  groups 
Id  the  evening.  We  are  trying  to  manage  our  recreational  actlTtties  so  that 
all  boys  will  have  regular  lime  for  tree  play  In  connection  with  their  cot- 
tage groups  and  for  organised  play  In  connection  with  the  academic  de- 
partment Each  cottage  has  its  own  individual  play  ground  and  during 
the  season  for  baseball  and  football  we  recall  the  Industrial  and  academic 
details  at  8:30  each  Wednesday  attemoon  for  competitive  games  on  the 
cottage  play  grounds. 


Finn  Thipahliif  Some. 

The  industrial  organization  of  the  school  la  distributed  In  departments 
as  follows:  Farm;  animal  husbandry,  Including  dairy  and  creamery;  garden 
and  greenhouse;  transportation;  laundry;  blacksmith;  tool;  cement  con^ 
stmctlon;  woodw'orktng;  painting  and  decorating;  tailor;  mending;  printing; 
bakery;  kitchen;  store;  shoe;  harness;  engineering.  Including  heating, 
lighting,  plumbing,  steamflttlng  and  sewers;  butcher;  tuirber. 

The  barber  instructor  was  Installed  In  the  fait  of  1915  In  a  abop  having 
four  chairs.  Eight  boys  work  in  this  shop,  four  in  the  morning  and  four  In 
the  afternoon.  As  a  result  of  this  work  the  appearance  of  the  boys  tn  the 
schocd  la  very  greatly  Improved.  Each  boy  may  choose  bis  style  ol  haircut 
for  himself,  so  tbat  there  is  as  much  individuality  In  the  atyle  ot  haircuts 
among  these  boys  as  in  an  ordinary  community. 

Our  moat  succeastul  organization  Is  worked  out  In  a  few  Indtutrlal 
groups  In  which  the  housefather  of  the  cottage  works  all  ot  the  boya  ot  bis 
cottage  with  him  on  an  Industrial  detail.  This  gives  one  competent  retpon* 
sible  offlcer  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Individual  boy  tor  all  ot  the 
twenty-four  hoars  of  the  day,  except  the  three  hours  that  he  is  In  the 
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academic  organization.  We  can  work  this  out  in  our  outlying  farm  cottage 
groups,  in  connection  with  our  dairy  and  partly  in  connection  with  the  tailor 
shop  and  the  band.  There  are  no  other  industrial  units  that  employ  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  boys  to  use  an  entire  cottage  group.  When  this 
organization  works  out  at  its  best  it  approximates  for  the  boys  what  the  boy 
used  to  get  who  grew  up  in  a  family  in  which  he  could  work  with  his 
father. 

We  say  to  each  officer  who  comes  to  our  cottage  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion: ''You  will  be  expected  to  organize  and  direct  the  '^ork  of  boys  in  a 
quiet,  orderly,  and  educational  manner,  setting  them  a  good  personal  example 
at  all  times." 

It  was  considered  necessary  when  the  first  housefathers  were  selected 
for  this  school,  that  a  man  to  fill  this  position  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
some  trade  or  art  or  handicraft  that  could  be  used  in  carrying  on  the 
necessary  work  of  the  school.  Later  this  necessity  wlas  lost  sight  of  in  con- 
ducting Civil  Service  examinations  for  this  position.  If  we  are  to  build  up 
and  keep  a  real  iiidustrial  school  going,  we  must  be  able  to  secure  not  only 
a  housefather  from  time  to  time,  but  a  housefather  with  a  particular  indus- 
trial equipment.  In  this  as  in  all  other  lines,  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  increased  compensation  as  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  work  is 
raised,  or  there  will  be  no  qualified  applicants  for  the  examinations. 

The  housemother  must  be  able  to  organize  and  direct  the  general  house- 
keeping of  a  cottage  and  be  especially  proficient  in  the  preparation  and  serv- 
ing of  the  boys'  food.  I  believe  we  should  soon  be  able  to  require  an  educa- 
tion for  both  housefathers  and  housemothers  equivalent  to  an  ordinary 
high  school  education.  We  should  be  able  to  find  officers  with  the  proper 
temperamental  qualifications  for  this  Work  who  also  habitually  use  good 
English,  both  oral  and  written.  We  must  give  due  consideration  to  the 
educational  qualifications  of  prospective  officers  if  we  are  to  attach  the  proper 
value  to  our  cottage  organizations  as  a  real  home  for  these  boys  with  proper 
home  associations  of  games,  reading  matter,  oversight  of  studies,  individual 
activities,  etc.  As  we  said  in  considering  the  question  of  industrial  equip- 
ment of  housefathers,  this  raising  of  the  educational  standard  for  both 
housefathers  and  housemothers  will  mean  that  increased  compensation  will 
have  to  be  provided  or  suitable  people  will  not  offer  themselves  for  these 
examinations. 

G.  Charles  Gbifftths,  Maruiging  Officer, 
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REPORT  OF   SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT,   STATE   TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  GENEVA,  ILUNOIS. 


To  the  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield,  III.  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  period 
from  October  1,  1914,  to  October  1,  1916 : 

The  Institution  is  located  in  Kane  county,  36  miles  west  of  Chicago, 
and  comprises  a  tract  of  240  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  devoted  to 
farming  and  the  raising  of  live  stock.  Gardening  and  truck  raising  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  farm  operations,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  school  take 
an  active  part  under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors. 

The  pupils  are  housed  in  cottages,  of  which  there  are  fifteen,  including 
one  double  cottage,  half  of  which  is  used  at  present  for  a  hospital.  From 
26  to  30  girls  constitute  a  family  in  each  cottage.  They  are  presided  over  by 
a  managing  matron  and  housekeeping  matron.  As  part  of  their  training 
during  their  stay  in  the  institution,  each  girl  is  given  a  course  in  domestic 
science  and  housekeeping  under  the  supervision  of  the  housekeeping  matron 
in  her  respective  cottage. 

The  school  of  letters  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  group  of  buildings, 
and  is  a  modern  building  in  every  respect,  with  five  class  rooms.  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  five  class  rooms  is  about  200,  and  as  each  girl  attends 
school  but  half  of  each  school  day,  there  are  accommodations  for  400  pupils,  a 
number  that  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

The  studies  include  the  regular  public  school  course  up  to  the  eighth 
grade,  and  since  our  last  report  a  first  year  high  school  course  has  been 
added,  and  also  a  class  in  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  an  advanced 
commercial  class  who  do  practical  ofilce  work  for  the  institution. 

The  age  of  commitment  to  the  institution  is  between  ten  and  eighteen 
years,  although  there  are  at  present  in  the  school  a  few  who  are  under 
ten  years  of  age.  The  average  grade  made  by  the  pupils  on  entering  the 
school  is  about  the  fifth  grade,  although  We  have  a  few  who  have  had  a  few 
years  in  the  high  school. 

Since  our  last  report  the  pupils  have  been  graded  according  to  their 
mental  age  by  an  expert  psychologist  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
aid  of  our  resident  physician  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
psychology,  we  endeavor  to  find  their  proper  place  as  soon  as  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  school.  Probably  about  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  pupils  can  be 
said  to  be  mentally  defective  in  various  degrees,  and  these  pupils,  after 
reaching  a  certain  grade  in  school  work  seem  to  come  to  a  standstill.  For 
this  class  of  girls  we  have  substituted  some  sort  of  industrial  training  suit- 
able to  their  ability,  and  we  have  found  that  most  of  them  have  made  as 
rapid  progress  in  that  line  as  children  of  normal  mentality. 

The  industrial  department  is  conducted  in  a  separate  building  from  the 
school  of  letters,  but  the  teachers  are  supervised  by  the  principal  of  the 
school.  About  40  girls  receive  instructions  dally  in  this  department,  in  em- 
broidery, crocheting,  basketry,  rug  weaving,  dress  making,  millinery,  the 
making  of  ornaments,  operating  knitting  machines,  and  several  other  occu- 
pations. 

Exclusive  of  the  regular  school  hours  time  is  set  apart  for  study  in  the 
cottages  during  the  evenings,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  work 


PhyBical  culture  also  forms  one  of  the  features  of  our  scbool  work,  and 
is  carried  on  under  the  direction  ot  ft  competent  teacher.  Since  our  laat 
report  w'e  have  been  provided  with  a  complete  play  ground  outfit,  and  a  new 
grmnnBium  building  la  la  course  of  construction  and  nearljr  ready  for  nse- 


The  average  dally  attendance  In  scliool  tor  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  la  835;  the  average  nnmber  above  elshtb  grade  attending  school,  42. 
The  average  age  of  puplla  la  given  at  IB  yeara. 


Thirty  girls  were  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  In  191E,  and  during 
1916  there  were  eighteen  graduatea  from  the  eighth  grade  and  sixteen  from 
tbe  commercial  claaa. 
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Our  teaching  staff,  including  the  principal,  are  all  Civil  Service  ap- 
pointees, and  have  obtained  their  positions  through  competitive  examinations, 
and  they  are  required  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  as  required  in 
the  public  school  service,  and  in  addition  they  must  be  specially  adapted 
to  the  teaching  of  delinquent  and  mentally  defective  children.  The  following 
compose  the  present  teaching  state : 

Mrs.  Ella  Erlewine,  Principal,  Stenography,  English  and  English  His- 
tory. 

Mrs.  Ehstelle  Huff  Steele,  Commercial,  High  School,  and  Eighth  Grade. 

Miss  Margaret  Walker,  Seventh  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  Coppel,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades. 

Miss  Olive  Colean,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grades. 

Miss  Helen  White,  First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. 

Mrs.  Sterling  Stewart,  Industrial. 

Miss  Edith  Gilligogly,  Gymnasium. 

Miss  Mildren  Shaw,  Music  and  Elocution. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Cabrie  S.  O'Connor,  Managing  Officer. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ILUNOIS  STATE  REFORMATORY. 


Hon,  F,  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III. 

Deab  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
report  of  schools  of  the  Illinois  State  Reformatory : 

We  now  have  equipped  and  in  use  eleven  class  rooms,  where,  under  the 
direction  of  eleven  civilian  and  one  inmate  teacher,  we  are  giving  instruction 
in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  to  nearly  600  boys.  These  rooms, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  supplied  with 
running  water,  lavatories,  toilets  and  sanitary  drinking  fountains,  and 
equipped  with  wall  maps,  globes,  charts,  books,  etc.,  equivalent  to  an  up-to- 
date  public  school,  and  the  work  done  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
done  in  our  outside  schools. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  our  boys  are  much  older  than  the  corresponding 
grades  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  our  aim  to  select  and  arrange  the  work 
to  meet  these  conditions.  We  try  to  make  the  work  far  more  practical  than 
that  done  in  the  ordinary  public  schools.  After  drilling  on  the  elementary 
processes  of  arithmetic,  the  facts  there  learned  are  applied  and  clinched 
by  a  great  variety  of  problems  relating  to  actual  conditions  on  the  farm  in 
the  shop,  store,  or  foundry.  The  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  applied 
to  living  conditions  in  bakeshop,  dining  room  and  cells.  Facts  of  history  and 
geography  are  used  to  teach  the  development  of  our  Government  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  people.  Language  is  applied  to  letter  writing,  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  for  working  out  the  problems  of  our  various  shops  and 
departments, /and  so  on  through  the  whole  scope  of  our  school  work.  And 
that  this  work  may  be  made  more  effective  by  being  continuous,  we  have, 
beginning  with  the  first  of  January,  1916,  planned  for  an  all-year-round 
school.  This  has  a  tendency  to  engender  a  better  school  spirit  and  lessen  the 
opposition  to  school,  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  mere  dread  of  "starting 
in."  By  this  plan  we  can  give  the  boys  about  twice  as  much  schooling  and 
thus  practically  double  the  weight  of  our  influence  with  them  during  the 
short  time  that  they  are  under  our  care.  At  our  annual  commencement  held 
in  June,  1916,  we  graduated  a  class  of  twenty-five  from  the  eighth  grade, 
and  we  expect  to  have  almost  as  many  finish  the  course  by  January  1,  1917. 

We  have  introduced  modern  textbooks  in  most  of  the  branches  of  study 
and  our  work  is  so  arranged  that  each  grade  is  within  itself  an  Inde- 
pendent unit,  yet  so  linked  with  each  successive  grade  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  break  in  the  work  in  advancing  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher. 
Our  class  promotions  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  but  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  individuals  who  have  more  ability,  or  a  broader  experience 
than  the  class  as  a  whole,  we  try  to  do  as  much  individual  work  as  possible 
that  no  boy  may  be  held  back  who  is  willing  and  able  to  advance  more 
*  rapidly  than  his  fellows. 

While  conditions  are  far  more  favorable  for  this  kind  of  work  than 
formerly,  we  are  yet  handicapped  in  a  measure  by  the  number  of  boys 
assigned  to  each  teacher.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  twenty  boys  as  the 
maximum  number  assigned  to  each  teacher  much  more  individual  work 
could'  be  done,  and  in  the  year  that  I  have  had  charge  of  this  department 
I  find  that  it  is  the  individual  work  that  is  most  effective,  and  that  brings' 
best  results  in  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  and  ethical  advancement. 


I 

J 


The  toUowlng  textbooks  have  been  adapted  wtthin  the  last  /ear: 
Baldwin  and  Bender  Series  ot  Readers  as  basal  texts. 
Toung  and  Field  Series  and  Bison  Series  as  supplementary. 
Metcalf  and  Rafter  Language  Series. 


Montgomery  Elementary  History. 
Hdfftster  Brief  History. 
Foreman's  fiasentlals  of  Civil  QoTemment 
Wentworth  and  Smith  Primary  Arithmetic 
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We  need  a  more  modern  textbook  in  physiology  and  laws  of  sanitation 
and  in  spelling. 

The  boys  are  assigned  to  school  one-half  day,  and  to  the  shops  the  other 
half  day.  I  think  this  an  excellent  arrangement  It  enables  us  to  give 
more  boys  the  advantages  of  school  and  at  the  same  thne  provides  the 
•opportunity  for  them  to  acquire  skill  in  a  practical  trade.  It  is  our  aim  to 
make  our  school  work  such  that  it  may  cooperate  with  and  strengthen  the 
shop  work,  and  thus  get  away  from  the  idea  that  many  of  our  boys  have 
an  education  that  is  of  no  real  value  in  life.  Many  of  these  hoys  are  of 
foreign  birth  or  parentage,  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
even  the  most  meagre  education.  There  are  many  others  who  were  not  re- 
<iuired  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  as  a  result  formed  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  school.  These  boys  are  now  at  an  age  when  learning  the 
4Bimple  things,  which  of  necessity  must  be  learned  before  further  progress 
•can  be  made,  seem  irksome  and  burdensome,  and  this  state  of  mind  can  be 
overcome  only  by  the  most  patient  and  diligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  A  strong  personality  that  can  understand  and  ssnnpathize  with  the 
"unfortunate  condition  into  which  these  boys  have  fallen  is  the  only  type  of 
teacher  from  which  we  can  expect  such  instruction  and  guidance  as  will 
Idndle  the  spark  of  self  respect,  which  must  be  rekindled  and  fanned  into  a 
flame  if  these  boys  are  to  be  reclaimed  and  molded  into  good  and  usefut 
•citizens. 

Under  the  present  school  law  the  time  spent  in  teaching  in  State  institu- 
tions is  not  recognized  as  teaching  in  compliance  with  the  teacher's  pension 
act.  This  seems  a  gross  injustice  and  discrimination,  and  is  bound  to  keep 
many  able  men  from  aspiring  to  this  line  of  work,  and  create  a  shortage 
•of  competent  teachers  for  this  most  important  phase  of  public  w'elfare. 
Again,  the  scale  of  salaries  provided  by  the  State  is  not  adequate  to  make 
this  work  attractive  to  our  best  teachers.  I  would  therefore  suggest  and 
«trongly  urge  that  you  use  any  influence  within  your  power  to  have  these 
•conditions  changed  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  State  Legislature.  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  work  done  in  an  educational  way  that  is  productive  of  more 
good  than  the  work  done  with  these  wards  of  the  State  while  they  are 
under  our  temporary  care,  and  before  they  are  again  restored  to  citizenship. 
The  time  that  we  have  them  under  our  care  is  so  short  a  time  to  remold 
their  ideas  of  life,  that  anjrthing  short  of  the  best  is  little  short  of  treason 
to  the  State  and  to  society,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teaching  force  and  bring  about  conditions  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  better  preparation  and  presentation 
•of  his  work  is  bound  to  result  in  a  manifold  remuneration  to  the  State  and 
to  society  for  such  effort. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  present  enrollment  which  is  tsrpical  of 
the  general  classification,  and  a  summary  of  the  annual  enrollment  and 
attendance. 

PRESENT  ENROLLMENT. 

OiBdeOne 40       Grade  Six 80 

•QradeTwo 60       Grade  Eight 25 

OradeTbree 130                                                                      

OiBde  Poor 150             Total 576 

Grade  Five 90 

SCHOOL  YEAR  OCTOBER  6,  1914,  TO  MAY  »,  1915. 

Average  enrollmeDt 373wd       Percentage  of  attendance • 9L0 

ATsrage  attendance 343.5 

SCHOOLIYEAR  OCTOBER  4,  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916. 

ATerage*enrollment 533.9       Percentage  of  attendance £4.9 

AverageSattendanoe 507.2 
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BIENNIAL  TERM,  1914-16. 

Average  enrollment 458.7       Percentage  of  attendance 98.4 

Average  attendance 42S.3 

BIENNIAL  TERM,  1912-14. 

Average  enrollment 439  Percentage  of  attendance 9L4 

Average  attendance 401. 6 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  G.  Graves,  General  Superintendent. 
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UNCOLN  STATE  SCHOOL  AND  COLONY,  LINCOLN. 


October  31,  1916. 
To  the  Hon.  Francis  G.  Blair,  Superintendent  of  Puilic  Instrtiction, 
Springfield,  III. 

Deab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  in  compliance  with  your 
recent  request  the  foUowing  report  on  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  during  the  biennial  period  just  closed: 

The  early  educational  activities  among  the  feeble-minded  were  inspired 
by  the  belief  that  a  certain  number  of  the  mentally  deficient  could  ultimately 
be  sufficiently  trained  and  improved  in  their  mental  condition  to  take  their 
place  again  as  earning,  and  self-sustaining  members  of  society.  It  '9tas  in 
that  hope  that  the  first  efforts  to  train  the  feeble-minded  in  this  State  as 
well  as  in  other  states  were  made.  The  illustrious  French  physician  and  edu- 
cator, Eduoard  Seguin,  whose  activity  in  America  in  behalf  of  the  feeble- 
minded, led  to  the  establishment  of  many  of  the  early  State  schools,  devised 
and  formulated  a  method  known  as  the  ''Physiological  Method,"  for  the 
training  of  the  mentally  defective.  Stimulated  by  his  enthusiasm,  but  failing 
to  grrasp  the  fundamentals  of  his  educational  philosophy  and  failing  to  undBv 
stand,  too,  the  real  nature  of  feeble-mindedness,  a  false  belief  donlinttto) 
the  educational  activities  of  the  early  institutions,  namely^  the  belief  that 
the  child  could  be  restored  to  society  after  a  course  of  training. 

Fifty  years  accumulated  experience  with  the  feeble-minded  has  taught 
the  untiring  wt)rker8  of  the  various  State  institutions  the  futility  of  en- 
deavoring to  fit  the  child  for  society.  A  feeble-minded  person  is  defined  in 
the  Commitment  Law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  known  as  "An  Act  to  better 
provide  for  the  care  and  detention  of  feeble-minded  persons,"  (approved 
June  24,  1916;  in  effect  July  1,  1915),  as  "any  person  afflicted  with  mental 
defectiveness  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age,  so  pronounced  that  he  is 
incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  or  of  being  taught  to  do  «o, 
and  requires  supervision,  control  and  care  for  his  own  welfare,  or  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  *  *  *  **  Biological  and  sociological  sciences 
have  by  experimentation  and  observation  shown  that  degeneracy,  dependency, 
tiud  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  mentally  incompetent  persons  results 
through  the  nonrestricted  propogation  of  those  who  are  mentally  and  often 
physically  inferior.  The  Commitment  Law*  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  times 
regarding  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  mentally  defective:  they  are  to  be 
incarcerated  in  suitable  institutions  in  whose  simplified  environment  and 
in  the  society  of  similar  unfortunates,  the  greatest  quota  of  usefulness  and 
happiness  will  accrue  to  themselves  and  others. 

The  Commitment  Law  has  made  possible  the  commitment  to  the  insti- 
tution of  an  increasing  number  of  paralytic,  infirm,  helpless,  and  mentally 
hopeless  children  whose  condition  is  such  that  careful  and  tender  nursing 
is  the  only  administration  which  their  condition  requires.  The  full  extent 
of  the  burden  which  is  lifted  by  this  extension  of  tSie  humanitarian  and 
charitable  offices  of  the  State  to  this  pitiable  class  can  only  be  vaguely  real- 
ized by  the  officers  of  the  institution.  This  infirm  type  of  child  is  mentally 
far  below  the  child  who  could  even  in  the  slightest  measure  profit  by  kinde^ 
garten  or  school.  There  is  another  large  class  of  mature  persons  who  have 
been  committed  under  the  law.  The  potentialities  for  mental  advancement 
which  these  persons  might  have  possessed  in  their  childhood  years  are  lost 
to  them  now  and  further  mental  improvement  is  not  to  be  expected.    The 
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admission  of  many  young  children — children  who  would  have  been  rejected 
for  admission  under  previous  conditions  which  placed  the  minimum  kge  for 
entrance  at  6  years — ^adds  a  new  educational  problem.  To  meet  this  problem 
classes  of  small  children  are  organized  in  nursery  rooms  where  games  and 
exercises  hardly  so  complex  as  kindergarten  games  and  exercises  are  l|i- 
atituted.  In  this  manner  the  training  of  these  young  children  is  begun 
early  and  whatever  benefit  might  arise  from  early  training  is  secured  to 
the  child. 

The  admission  of  larger  numbers  of  very  young  children  and  the  ad- 
mission of  many  very  infirm  and  extremely  weak  children  has  had  a 
tendency  to  augment  the  death-rate  of  the  institution  which  has  shown  an 
Increase  during  the  past  biennial  period.  The  general  health  situation 
has  been  favorable.  Such  epidemics  as  did  appear  among  the  children  were 
efilciently  handled  by  the  medical  staff.  A  new  hospital  with  capacity  for 
100  beds  which  has  been  especially  designed  for  the  treatment  for  tubc^ 
culosis  was  opened  in  October,  1915,  and  during  the  past  year  its  value  to 
the  tubercular  child  has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

The  increased  number  committed  to  and  cared  for  by  the  institution 
has  increased  the  demands  upon  the  school  both  with  respect  to  space 
and  teaching  complement.  A  new  unit  has  been  added  to  the  school  depart- 
ment This  unit,  costing  $40,000  for  building  and  equipment,  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  household  arts.  In  the 
present  building  increased  facilities  for  sewing  and  rug  weaving  will  be 
provided. 

An  average  of  500  children  receive  instruction  in  the  school  department. 
This  number  represents  largely  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14  years 
who  are  physically  able  to  attend  school  and  who  are  capable  of  receiving 
some  benefit  from  school  instruction.  The  number  of  children  in  the  insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  writing  is  1,960. 

The  process  of  adjusting  the  deficient  child  to  his  institution  environment 
so  as  to  insure  his  usefulness  and  happiness  is  entirely  too  complex  a  process 
to  be  encompassed  by  primary  and  secondary  educative  processes  as  such. 
Deference  must  still  be  paid  to  the  diminishing  number  of  parents  who  insist 
that  their  child  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  the  broader  conception 
of  education  for  the  feeble-minded  includes  in  the  educative  process  whatever 
contributes  to  the  training  of  the  child's  perceptive  faculties,  whatever 
strengthens  his  powers  of  attention,  whatever  develops  precision  and  faith- 
fulness  in  execution.  Accordingly  spade  as  well  as  pencil,  hoe  as  well  as 
book,  and  tool  as  well  as  pen  become  instruments  of  training  and  the  class- 
room may  be  the  verdant  farm  field,  the  busy  workshop,  or  the  flower  garden. 
Education  of  the  feeble-minded  is  a  process  of  adjustment  inspired  by  the 
motive  of  adding  to  the  individuars  usefulness  and  happiness. 

To  secure  our  ends  we  shall  institute  as  rapidly  as  the  changes  become 
feasable  a  system  of  training  on  the  following  comprehensive  scheme: 

Superintendent. 

I 

Psychologist 


Principal  and  Director  of  Industrial  Director 

Teaching  «Staif.  Recreation.  and  Assistants. 

Elementary  Kindergarten.  Ornamental  Iron. 

Advanced  Kindergarten.  Tailoring.    Sewing. 

Arts  and  Crafts.  Carpentry. 

Osrmnastics  and  Calisthenics.  Bakery. 

Music.  Shoe  Making. 

Art  Brush  Making. 

Sewing.  Laundry  Work. 

Household  Arts.        Concrete  Construction. 

Domestic  Science.  Housekeeping. 

Manual  Training.  Agriculture. 
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The  object  of  this  scheme  will  be  to  advance  the  child  as  far  as  he 
shows  capacity  for  advancement  both  in  school  and  in  a  vocational  way. 
The  various  steps  in  the  child's  school  training  will  be  taken  with  a  view 
to  preparing  him  for  usefulness.  Recreation  will  be  supervised  in  a  way 
that  will  relieve  the  child  of  tedium  and  afford  relaxation  and  rekindle 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  a  closer  articulation  between  training  and  vocation.  The 
transition  is  already  becoming  an  easier  one  due  to  the  introduction  of 
manual  training,  domestic  science*  household  arts*  gardening,  and  various 
other  branches  of  training  with  a  liberal  practical  content.  In  the  school 
department  the  children  are  being  arranged  into  classes  and  fitted  to  various 
phases  of  the  school  work  in  accordance  with  the  child's  mental  age  as 
determined  by  the  psychologist  with  psychological  and  vocational  tests.  A 
child  with  a  mental  age  of  four  years,  for  example,  would  very  likely  fit 
admirably  into  a  kindergarten  class*  but  he  would  be  mentally  below  the 
level  for  ordinary  grade  work.  According  to  mental  age,  the  children  of  the 
school  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Idiots— under  three  years  mentally 12  12 

ImbecUea— 

Three  to  four  years  mentally 34 

Pour  to  five  years  mentally 00 

Five  to  six  years  mentally 80 

Six  to  seven  years  men  tall  y 100 

Seven  to  eight  years  mentally 68 

842 

Morons— - 

Eight  to  nine  years  mentally 64 

Nine  to  ten  years  mentally 34 

Ten  to  eleven  years  mentally 14 

Eleven  to  thirteen  years  mentally 10 

112 

Total 46 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  larger  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  belong  to  the  imbecile  group.  Binet,  the  French  psychologist, 
defines  an  imbecile  as  a  person  who  does  not  arrive  at  the  ability  to  under- 
stand written  or  printed  language  or  to  communicate  with  his  fellows  by 
means  of  writing.  Obviously,  then,  a  system  of  training  designed  for  the 
normal  child  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the  mental  capacity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  of  the  institution.  The  psychologist  of  theT 
institution  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the  school,  industrial,  and 
recreational  features  of  the  child's  life  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  cor^ 
relate  the  three.  Through  a  teachers'  class  in  educational  psychology  under 
the  direction  of  the  psychologist,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  Uie  system  are 
being  disseminated  among  those  actually  performing  the  work. 

The  out-door  recreational  activities  have  been  materially  aided  during 
the  past  biennial  period  by  the  addition  of  playground  apparatus  to  the 
value  of  $1,500.  This  apparatus  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  leisure  hours  of  both  young  and  old.  Play  is  the  natural 
activity  of  the  feeble-minded.  Only  among  the  higher  grades  of  defectives 
does  play  reach  the  cooperative  level  demanded  by  team  work  in  the  major 
games.  Accordingly  playground  apparatus  such  as  swings,  slides,  teeter- 
totters,  merry-go-rounds,  etc.,  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  defective  child's 
individualistic  tendencies.  With  such  means  he  can  individually  secure  his 
share  of  exercise  and  recreative  enjoyment.  An  especial  effort  has  been 
made  also  to  instruct  the  nurses  and  attendants — those  having  the  immediate 
care  of  the  children  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time — in  games, 
folk-dances,  songs  and  exercises  for  in-doors  and  out-doors  which  can  be 
played  and  directed  by  them.  In  this  manner  an  extension  of  the  play- 
activities  which  are  of  inestimable  value  has  been  secured.  An  effort  vdll 
be  made  to  still  further  perfect  this  phase  of  the  child's  life  in  the  insti- 
tution and  in  the  course  of  this  development  a  director  of  recreation  will 
be  urged. 
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Weekly  picture  shows,  dances,  roller-skating,  and  numerous  celebrations, 
entertainmentfii,  house  parties,  and  out-door  exercises  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  children.  ESvery  holiday  and  festive  season  is  utilized  as  the 
center  about  which  amusements  are  correlated. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  Department  has  been  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  the  following  teaching  positions:  An  additional  primary 
teacher,  a  kindergarten  assistant,  a  teacher  of  household  arts  and  domestic 
science,  and  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Orthophonies.  A  teacher  of  ortho- 
phonics  is  urgently  needed  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  feeble-minded  child 
is  stigmatized  by  curable  and  remedial  speech  defects  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one  when  compared  with  normal  children.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
teachers  in  charge: 

Principal,  *(Miss  Muriel  J.  Daley),  Miss  Drusilla  Breen. 

Vocal  and  Piano,  Miss  Mattie  Corwine. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Miss  Grace  Corrie. 

Calisthenics,  Miss  Mame  Dunn. 

Drssmaking,  (Miss  I.  Shelton)  

Kindergarten,  (Mrs.  Rose  Sylvester),  Miss  Alta  Vail. 

Kindergarten,  (Miss  Selma  Jurgens), 

Kindergarten  Assistant,  Miss  Jeanne  Gerard. 

Needle  Art  Work,  Miss  Elizabeth  Leichtleiter. 

Primary,  (Mrs.  Hallie  Thomas),  Miss  Emma* Webster. 

Primary,  Miss  Agnes  Holmes. 

Primary,  (Miss  Stella  McNulty), 

Primary,  (Miss  Myrtle  Smith),  Miss  Christene  Schroeder. 

Basketry, 

Weaving,  Mrs.  Lulu  Randall. 

Band  Director,  (Mr.  BYank  South), 

Art,  (Mr.  O.  W.  RainviUe), 

Manual  Training,   (Mr.  C.  T.  Schaffer),  Mr.  John  V.  Heilman. 

Household  Arts  and  Domestic  Science,  Miss  Ruth  Mitchell. 

Deaf  and  Orthophonies,  (no  appointment  made.) 

The  following  Industrial  teachers  are  in  the  service  of  the  institution: 

Brushmaking,  Mr.  H.  Stringer. 

Mattressmaking,  Mr.  H.  Mauer. 

Shoemaking,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hough. 

Agriculture,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson. 

Laundry,  Mr.  Houston  Dial. 

Tailoring  and  Sewing,  Miss  Ida  Plank. 

Concrete  Construction,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lynch. 

Housekeeping,  Miss  Nell  E.  Brooks. 

Landscape  Gardening,  Mr.  J.  D.  McLeod. 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Mr.  Williamson. 

Bakery,  Mr.  Ludwig. 

Culinary,  Miss  Millie  Knapp. 

The  teachers  of  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  who  are  secured 
and  certified  under  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  who  are  at 
present  inelligible  to  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  created  by  Senate  Bill  No.  135,  approved 
May  27,  1915,  entitled  ''An  Act  in  relation  to  an  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
Pension  and  Retirement  Fund,"  do  heartily  approve  and  endorse  action 
directed  toward  securing  their  eligibility. 

During  the  past  biennial  period  there  w^  developed  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Admnistration  a  summer  session  comparable 
to  the  sessions  held  at  other  institutions  of  similar  nature.  The  initial  ses- 
sion of  the  Summer  School  Course  in  Problems  of  Mental  Deficiency  convened 
June  26,  1916.  The  session  continued  with  daily  lectures,  demonstrations  of 
methods  of  mental  examination,  inspections,  and  clinics  for  four  weeks, 
ending  July  22.  The  summer  session  became  a  reality  through  the  hearty 
indorsement  which  was  given  the  project  by  all  to  whom  w'e  appealed.    It 

*  Parenthises  indicate  not  in  service  at  present  time. 
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filled  a  need  which  had  long  been  felt  by  the  social  workers  and  teachers 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  session  was  conducted  by  a  faculty  composed  of  men  of  nation- 
wide reputation  and  great  practical  experience.  The  aim  of  the  session 
was  to  give  the  student  a  broader  and  deeper  insight  into  the  conditions  and 
problems  with  which  he  had  been  dealing.  Twenty-five  young  men  and 
women  attended  the  initial  session.  They  were  drawn  from  the  teachings 
social,  and  nursing  professions  mostly. 

The  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  tho  cooperation  of  such  workers  of  note  as  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics;  Dr.  William  Healy  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic 
Institute,  Chicago;  Hon.  A.  L.  Bowen  of  the  State  Charities  Commission,  and 
Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer  of  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute.  These  men  gave 
daily  lectures  during  respective  weeks  of  the  session  and  their  lectures, 
together  with  those  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Caldwell,  former  Assistant  Superintendent; 
Dr.  I.  I.  BYeemmel,  present  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Harley, 
State  Psychologist,  of  this  institution,  formed  the  systematic  lectures  or 
background  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

We  are  also  gratified  to  be  able  to  name  as  especial  lecturer  during  the 
session  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  E^rancis  O.  Blair;  Mr.  Wil- 
fred S.  Reynolds  of  the  Illinois  Childrens'  Home  and  Aid  Society;  Dr. 
Alexander  Johnson,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Provisions  for  the 
Feeble-minded;  Professor  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  McCormick  Memorial  Foun- 
dation, and  Dr.  George  A.  Zeller,  Alienist  of  the  Board  of  Administration. 
These  men  gave  one  or  more  lectures  on  the  phase  of  the  work  for  which 
experience  fittingly  qualified  them  to  speak. 

The  progress  noted  in  this  report  has  resulted  from  a  generous  spirit 
of  cooperation  which  has  characterized  all  endeavors  to  make  happier  and 
fuller  the  life  of  the  wards  in  our  charge.  The  ^nanagement  expresses  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  all  who  have  contributed  through  their  faithful  per- 
formances to  the  success  of  the  various  undertakings. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  H.  Leonabd,  Managinff  Officer. 
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SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1915. 
1.  Svunmaiy  of  Statistics  for  1915. 
3.  Statistics  Itemized  for  1916. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES  (1915). 


General  Statistics. 

CENSUS. 

Table  1.    Population  of  IlUnoIs  (Federal  census,  1910) 5,638,591 

Population  under  21  years  of  age  (school  census)  1916)— 

Bqvs , 1,229,827 

Girls 1,204,006 

Total 2,433,833 

Peculation  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  (school  census,  1916)— 

Boys 833,206 

Girls 821,664 

Total 1,654,870 

ENROLLMENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

ELEMKMTABT. 

Gain 
Percent  percent 
Boys.        Girls.       Total,    of  total,  over  1914. 

Table  2.     Kindergarten 18,921       19,838      38,750  3.7  7.4 

Flrstyear 100,052      90,717     190,769  la  —.9 

Secondyear 66,417      61,212     127,629  12.  1.2 

Thirdyear 65,068       61,660     126,718  11.9  3.6 

Fourthyear 68,187       65,112     113,299  10.6        —7.6 

Table  3.     Fifthyear 60,325       67,304     117,629  11.  20.7 

Sixthyear 44,303       43,308       87,611  8.2       —16.1 

Seventhyear 51,878      61,469     103,847  9.7  45.3 

Elghthyear. 80,914       32,682       63,696  6.         —24.5 

Total 496,066     473,292     969,367  9L1  1.2 

SECONDABT  (HIQB). 

Table  4.     NInthyear 20,804  22,068  42.872 

Tenthyear U,U9  18,267  24,876 

Eleventbyear 7,100  8,712  16,812 

Twellthyear 6,867  6,937  12,304 


4. 

27.1 

2.3 

5.3 

1.5 

.4 

1.2 

-6. 

Total 43,890       50,974       94,864         .  8.9  11.2 

Table  5.                  Grandtotal 539,966     624,266  1,064,221         100.  2. 

NOTB— Variation  of  enrollment  in  grades  caused  by  alternation  plan  of  State  Course  of  Study. 

ATTENDANCE,  LENGTH  OF  TERM  AND  AVERAGE  COST. 

Number  of  days  attendance 155,959,482 

Average  daily  attendance 974,746 

Average  per  cent  of  perfect  attendance 91 

Averagenumberof  days  schools  were  in  session 160 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended 146 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 7.7 

Average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  current  expenses ^ 29.54 

Average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  all  expenses 38. 79 

PROMOTIONS,  GRADUATES  AND  TUITION  PUPILS. 

Boys.       Girls.  Total. 

Table  6.     Number  of  eighth  year  pupils  promoted. 22,008      26,016  48,024 

Number  of  elementary  tuition  pupils 2^266        2,182  4,448 

Number  of  high  school  graduates 4,790        6,785  11,576 

Number  of  high  school  tuition  pupils. 5,716        6,714  12,430 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  a— 

College  and  State  Normal  School 1,105 

CoUege.only 2,789 

State  Normal  School,  only 5,599 

Four-year  high  school,  only 8,865 

Total 18,358 
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QUALIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS— CondodM. 

Attended  but  not  a  grsdiut«  of  a— 

CoUeee 3,401 

Stote  Normal  School 7,661 

HighSctiool 2,117 

No  school  above  elementary 1,283 

Total 14.462 

Grand  toUl 32.820 

TEACHERS. 

Table  7.     NtunberofsttperinteiMlents  who  do  no  teaching 135 

Number  of  simerinteodents  and  prhuipals  who  teach  less  than 

half  time 708 

Number  of  teachers  and  principal^  who  teach  ha  If  time  or  more  31.977 

Total 32.820 

Number  of  teadilng  positions  filled  by— 

Men 5,918 

Women 25,902 

Total 32,830 

Number  of  vacancies  caused  by  death,  resignations,  etc.— 

Men 208 

Women 880 

Total 1,088 

Amount  earned  by  teachers- 
Men $4,817,943  93 

Women 18,610,260  66 

Total $23,428,204  36 

Average  annual  salaries  paid  teachers- 
Men S810  73 

Women 69177 

AU 1713  SI 


LENGTH  OF  SERVICE. 


Table  8.     Teachers  length  of  service  in  same  district— 


Oneyear 11,793 

Twoyears 5,284 

Threeyears 2,681 

Fouryears 1,722 

Fiveyears 1,204 


Six  years 
Seven  years 
Eight  years 
Nine  years. 
Ten  years.. 


947 
708 
098 
569 
583 


Eleven  years 

Twelve  years 

Thirteen  years 

Fourteen  years 

Fifteen  years. 

Sixteen  years 

Seventeen  years 

Eighteen  years 

Nineteen  years 

Twenty  years  or  more. 


519 
416 
268 
300 
337 
388 
322 
308 
321 
3,452 


Totel. 
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ANNUAL  SALARIES  PAID  TEACHERS. 

Elementary.  Secondary  (High) 

Men.  Women.  Men.  Women. 

Table  9,     Receiving  under  $200 54  190  5  5 

10,11       $    200-$    299 643  1,539  2  7 

andl2.          30O-     399 954  3,697  7  16 

400-     499 809  6,961  16  65 

500-     599 447  2,897  34  233 

600-     699 303  1,835  89  356 

700-      799 145  1,443  117  325 

800-     899 126  1,367  182  238 

900-     999 71  832  181  196 

1,000-1,099 52  617  178  133 

1,100-1,199 76  366  116  81 

1,200-1,299 38  2,788  145  119 

1,300-1,399 36  466  111  76 

1,400-1,499 23  149  84  67 

1,500-1,599 54  241  93  58 

1,600-1,699 22  12  51  48 

1,700-1,799 13  5  50  43 

1,800-1,899 19  9  41  42 

1,900-1,999 5  16  40  29 

2,000-2,499 55  52  129  101 

2,500-2,999 37  35  89  70 

3,000andover 116  90  41  6 

Total 4,098  24,607  1.801  2,314 

Grandtotal 28,705    4,115 
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Table  13. 


Table  14. 


Table  15. 


Table  16. 


Tables  17. 
18  and 
19. 


DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  UBRARIE8. 

Number  of  districts 11,816 

Number  of  public  school  houses  not  used 52 

Numb  er  of  school  houses  used 13, 3 1 0 

Total 13,382 

Number  of  rented  buildings 175 

Total 13,537 

Number  of  sittings  (capacity) 1,170,760 

Number  of  libraries 11,069 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 1,635,199 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

School  buildings  and  sites $119,609,917 

Eqtiipment  (furniture,  libraries,  apparatus,  etc.) 7, 153, 116 

Total $126,663,033 

TAX  LEVY  AND  BONDS. 

Amountoftaxeslevied  August,  1914 •  $35,730,883 

School  bonds  outstanding  June  30, 1915 13,030,287 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  private  schools 930 

Number  of  ieaohers  employed— 

Men 2,018 

Women... 3,478 

Total 6,496 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  doing- 
Elementary  work 

Boys 102,666 

Girls 98,464 

Total 201,130 

Secondary  work 

Boys 2,434 

Girls 2,635 

Total 4,969 

Total  enrollment 

Boys 105,100 

Girls 100,999 

Total 206,099 

DISTRICT  FUNDS. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance,  July  1, 1914 $10,376,150  67 

Distribution  of  trustees $3,723,082  24 

District  taxes 34,177,734  03 

Tuition  fees  paid  by  pupils 199,423  69 

Sale  or  rent  of  school  property 170, 780  36 

Sale  of  school  bonds 2,490,923  60 

Insurance  adjustments 128, 451  15 

Othersouroes 173,147  84 

Total 41,063,542  91 

Netreceipts $51,439,693  58 

Other  township  treasurers $373,187  47 

Transfers  of  pupils 208,705  16 

Total  duplications 581,892  63 

Total $52,021,586  21 

EXPEN0ITUBE8. 

General  control— 

School  boards  and  business  offices $534,607  56 

Compulsory  attendance 112,183  54 

Superintendents  who  do  no  teaching 377,187  24 

Total.... $1,023,978  34 
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Table  20. 


Table  21. 


Table  22. 


DISTRICT  FUNDS-Concluded. 

Instruction- 
Superintendents  and  principals  who  teach  less  than  half 

time $  l,4fi8,294  90 

Principals  and  teachers  who  teach  half  time  or  more. . .      21, 647, 802  59 

Text-DOQks,  stationery,  supplies,  etc 686, 341  16 

Interest  on  teachers  orders / 63,5S2  11 

Total $23,865,990  76 

Operating  school  plants- 
Janitors,  oigineers,  etc $2,191,835  72 

Fuel,  water,  light,  power.  Janitor's  supplies,  etc 1, 646, 106  44 

Total 3,837,942  16 

Maintenance  of  plant  (repairs,  replacements,  insurance,  etc.) 2, 079, 909  77 

Auxiliary  agcmdes— 

Libraries $  40,667  53 

Promotion  of  health. 28,040  83 

Transportation  of  pupils 37, 810  53 

Rent 70,906  68 

Niehtschools 266,646  61 

Other  expcDiiditures. /. 193,845  87 

Total 637,225  96 

Total  current  expenses $31,445,046  96 

Capital  outlay- 
New  grounds  and  buildings,  alterations  (not  repairs) ...     $7, 383, 841  43 
New  equipment  (not  replacements) 679,160  50 

Total 8,068,011  02 

Bonded  debts- 
District  bonds  cancelled $1,158,216  87 

Interest  on  bonds 618,000  33 

Total ...rmTTrnTTTr   1,776,21720 

Net  expenditures $41,284,275  20 

Duplications— 

Paid^ther treasurers $387,905  78 

Tuition  of  transferred  pupils 283,848  82 

Total 671,839  60 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1915 10, 065*471  41 

TotaL $52,021,586  21 

TOWNSHIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND. 

BKCEIPIS. 

Balance, July  1, 1914 $    301.413  51 

Income  of  township  fund $   067,246  72 

County  distribution. 2,898,561  48 

Other  sources 3,329^ 

Netreoeipts 3,880,127  14 

Total $4,170,540  65 

EZFBNDITUBES. 

£n>ense  of  trustees $     27,787  77 

Publishing  statements 4,926  63 

Compensation  of  treasurers 188,048  23 

Added  to  township  fund 21,674  36 

Distributed  todisfrlots 3,728,082  24 

Net  expenditures $3,065,519  23 

Balance,  June  30, 1915 205,02142 

Total $4,170,540  65 

TOWNSHI?  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT. 

BBCEIPTS. 

Balance,  July  1,1914 $580,264  31 

Loanspaid $648,15011 

Real  estate  sold 1,260  34 

Additions  from  distributire  fund 21,674  86 

Qash  additions 4,331  71 

Netreoeipts 575,425  52 

Total $1,155,680  83 
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TOWNSHIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT— Concluded. 

Table28.     Loans  or  investments $598,269  14 

Lossesofcash 2,606  19 

Net  expendltores $600,875  33 

Balance,  June 30, 1915 554,814  50 

Total $1,155,089  88 

TOWNSHIP  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET. 

DIBIT. 

Table24.     Balance, July  1, 1914 $     580,284  31 

Notes,  bonds  and  real  estate  held  July  1,1914 18,776,163  02 

Net  township  fund,  July  1,1914 $19,366,427  33 

Cash  additions  during  year $26,006  07 

Increase  In  value  of  investments 10, 118  35 

Netlncrease 36,124  42 

Total $19,892,551  75 

CBIDIT. 

Table25.     Valueofnotesandbondsheld Jime30, 1915 $6,120,353  29 

Value  of  16th  section  lands  held  June  30, 1915 11, 421, 760  12 

Value  of  other  lands  held  June  30, 1915 1,291,966  55 

Balance,  June 30, 1915 554,814  50 

Net  township  fund  June 30, 1915 $19,888,884  46 

Losses  of  cash  and  investments  during  the  year 8,607  29 

Total *  $19,892,651  75 

TOWNSHIP  FUND  INCOME. 

Table26.     Interest  on  bank  deposits $25,729  36 

Interest  on  loans 252,879  42 

Rents 618,962  84 

Interest  on  bonds 69,674  05 

Total $067,246  72 

LANDS  BELONGING  TO  TOWNSHIP  FUND. 

Number  of  acres 6,298 

Number  of  city  lots 66 

COUNTY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND. 
EICSIPTS. 

Table27.     Balance,  July  1, 1914 $     40,896  91 

Balanoe.July  1,1014  apportioned  but  not  distributed 2,674  96 

SUte school  tax  fund $2,806,500  00 

Interest  on  State  school  fund 56,937  31 

Fines  and  forfeitures .% 23,926  72 

Othersouroes 212  18 

Netreoeipts 2,887,576  21 

Total $2,931,148  08 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Table28.     Distributed  to  township  treasurer $2,808,551  48 

Balance,  June  30, 1915. $10,150  31 

Balance,  June  30, 1915  apportioned  but  not  distributed 22, 446  29 

Net  cash  onhand 32,596  60 

Total $2,931,148  08 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

%  RECmPTS. 

Table  29.     Balance,  July  1, 1914 '. $33,522  96 

Examination  and  renewal  fees $19,171  50 

Registration  fees 17,018  00 

Othersources 2,214  65 

Netreoeipts 88,404  05 

Total $71,927  01 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND-Concluded. 

EXPENDITURES. 

TableSO.     Institute  instructors 130,111  31 

Incidental  expenses  of  Institutes 6,291  79 

County  Teachers' Association  lecturers 2,603  01 

Incidental  expenses  of  teachers' association. 1,075  12 

Commissions  retained  by  county  treasurers 146  68 

Net  expenditures 140,227  91 

Balance,  June  30, 1915. 31,600  10 

Total 171,927  01 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES. 

SALARIES. 

Table31.     StateAuditor 1193,500  00 

County  boiards 4,455  00 

Totalsalary.. 1197,955  00 

EXPENSES. 

Incidentals $33,790  49 

Salaries  of  assistants 50,348  80 

Total  expenses 84,138  29 

Totalsalary  and  office  expense $282,094  20 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED. 

Table  32.     Elementarr— 

Provisional  third  grade- 
Men 42 

Women ." 178 

Total 215 

Third  grade- 
Men 68 

Women 262 

Total 330 

Second  grade- 
Men 3,154 

Women 14,348 

Total 17,502 

First  grade- 
Men 1,806 

Women 8,756 

Total • 10,662 

Total  elementary 28,609 

High  school— 

Men 561 

Women 1,350 

Total 1,911 

Supervisory- 
Men 1,318 

Women 545 

Total 1,863 

Kindergarten- 
Men 

Women 239 

Total 289 

Special— 

Men 204 

Women 461 

Total 065 

Total  other  grades 4,678 

Grand  total 33,287 
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TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES— HOW  ISSUED. 

Table  33.     How  Issaed— 

Exchanged— 

Men : 6,441 

Women 22,413 

Total 28,854 

Examination— 

Men 160 

Women :.        801   • 

Total 961 

Credits  filed— 

Men 383 

Women 2,477 

Total 2,860 

Emergenqr- 

Men... 165 

Women 447 

Total 612 

Grand  total 33.287 

CERTIFICATES  REGISTERED. 

Certificates  registered- 
From  other  counties- 
Men 316 

Women 779 

Total 1,094 

State  oertificates— 

Men 145 

Women 166 

Total 311 

Grand  total 1,405 

FAILURES  IN  EXAMINATION. 

Number  of  failures  in  examination- 

Men 638 

Women 2,958 

Total 3,596 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Table  34.     Number  of  examinations  held— 

Teachers 279 

Finals 332 

Centrals 245 

Monthly  or  bi-monthly 371 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  counties  holding  institutes 96 

Number  held ^ 108 

Length  in  days 494 

Average  length  of  each 5.1 

IT 

COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCTATIONS. 

Number  of  counties  holding  associat ions 81 

Number  held 186 

Length  in  days 239 

Average  length  of  each 1.2 

Number  of  counties  allowing  teachers'  salary  for  attending  county  institutes  and 

associations 65 

Average  number  of  days  allowed 2.8 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled 15, 164 

CENTRAL  AND  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  NORMAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Number  of  pupils  that  passed  the— 

Seventh  year  central 8,181 

Eighth  year  central 6, 823 

Total 15,004 

Final  examinations 11,766 

Number  of  Normal  Scholarships  issued 1 ,  203 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  35.     Number  of  lectures  delivered— 

In  comity 796 

Outside  of  county 78 

Total m 

Number  of  days  given  to  educational  meetings— 

In  county 061 

Outside  of  county 512 

Total 1,468 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

Number  of  days  eiven  to  school  visitation 8,174 

Number  of  scoools  not  visited— 

One  room 1,201 

Two  rooms  or  more 227 

Total 1,438 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Number  of  counties  having  assistant 33 

Number  of  assistants  allowed  by  county  boards 41 

Number  of  days  speht  in— 

School  visitation 507 

Educational  meetings 204 

Total 711 

Number  of  consolidated  districts 8 

Number  of  districts  using  State  course  of  study 11,00( 

Amount  contributed  to  county  institute  fund  by- 
Teachers 11,203  61 

County  board 270  88 

Total $1,504  48 

SCHOOLS. 

Table  36.     Number  of  districts  maintaining— 

No  school 50 

Schools  less  than  six  months 17 

School  six  months  or  more 11,740 

Total 11,81« 

DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION. 

Number  of  districts  governed  by  a— 

Board  of  directors.  1 11,284 

Board  of  education 373 

Special  charter 83 

Township  high  school  board 126 

Total 11,816 

Number  of  districts  unable  to  maintain  six  months  of  school  on 

present  tax  rate  fixed  by  statute 14 

Number  of  conferences  of  school  officers  held 38 

Number  of  school  officers  in  attendance 2,128 

Number  of  districts  maintaining  kindergartens 28 

Number  of  private  kindergartens 28 

CONDITION  OP  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Table  37.     Number  of  State  standard  schools— 

One-room 1,044 

Village 64 

Superflff 10 

Total _2,018 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SMALL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  fewer  than  six  pupils 128 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  six  to  ten  pupils 782 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  eleven  to  fifteen  pupils 650 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  BEGINNING  TBACHBRS. 

Number  of  graduates  of  a — 

College  and  State  Normal  School 50 

College,  only ^ 196 

State  Normal  School,  only „ 197 

Four-year  high  sehooli  only 1,302 

ToUl 1,745 

Number  having  attended  but  not  a  graduate  of  a— 

College 136 

StateNormal  School 664 

HlghS<aK)ol 304 

Elementary  school,  only 120 

total 1,124 

Grand  total 2,869 

ENDOWMENT. 

Number  of  districts  endowed 23 

Amount  of  endowment , $344,387 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Table  88.     Number  of  special  teachers  empbyed  in  teaching- 
Music 275 

Drawing 150 

Domestic  science 189 

Manual  training 176 

Physical  training 58 

Commercial  training 115 

Agriculture 35 

Total 1,002 

Number  of  districts  employing  special  teachers  in— 

Music 283 

Drawing 152 

Domestfc  science 140 

Manual  training 140 

Physical  training 46 

Commercial  training 88 

Agriculture 35 

Total ; 884 

PROMOTION  OF  HEALTH. 

Table  39.     Number  of  districts  employing  nurses  or  physicians 56 

Nurses 141 

Physicians 81 

Total 222 

Amount  paid  health  officers— 

Nurses $15,212  50 

Physicians 8,292  18 

Total $23,504  68 

Number  of  pupils  examined 116,990 

Number  of  pupils  fotmd  affected 44,865 

Number  of  homes  yisited 6, 120 

PROMOTION  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  districts  employing  truant  officers 414 

Men 401 

Women 89 

total 490 

Amount  paid  truant  officers $111, 371  19 

Number  not  in  school- 
Between?  and  14 2,448 

Between  14  and  16 2,048 

Total 2,041 

Number  of  arrests 1,124 

Number  of  convictions 465 

Number  of  school  and  age  certificates  issued 1,714 
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ILLITERACY. 

Number  between  12  and  21  unable  to  read  and  write— 

Boys 256 

Girls 176 

Total .* 481 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING. 

Number  of  elementary  grade  buildings  doing  departmental  work 134 

Grades  included  in  departmental  work 4thto8tb 

ONE  ROOM  SCHOOLSu 
For  districts  maintaining  school  in  one-room  bufldings. 

CENSUS. 

Table  40.     Population  of  Illinois  not  under  city,  or  village  organization  (Federal  census, 

1910) 1,487,822 

Per  cent  of  population  in  rural  districts 26 

Population  under  21  years  of  age  (school  census  1915) — 

Boys 202,163 

Girls 246,137 

Total 508,300 

Population  between  6  and  21  years  of  age  (school  census,  1915)— 

Boys 186,854 

Girls....'. 170,385 

Total 356,719 

Enrollment  in  Publil;  schools- 
Boys 132,479 

Girls 122,025 

Total 254,50* 

Per  cent  of  enrollment  in  rural  districts 21 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Table  41 .     Total  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 11, 816 

Number  of  districts  maintaining— 

No  school 55 

School  in  a  one  one>room  building. 10, 057 

School  in  two  or  more  one-room  buildings 200 

Total 10,312 

ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

Number  of  days  attendance 27,402,343 

Average  daily  attendance 186, 4 10 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended 107 

Average  per  cent  of  perfect  attendance 72 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session 7. 5 

Average  number  of  d&ys  schools  were  in  session 147 

Number  of  eighth  year  pupils  graduated— 

Boys 3,095 

Girls X 4,058 

Total 7,153 

TEACHERS. 

Table  42.     Number  of  teachers  employed— 

Men 2,561 

Women 7,810 

Total 10,371 

QUAUFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  a— 

College  and  State  Normal  School — 33 

College,  only 99 

State  Normal  School ,  only 307 

Four-year  high  school 3,587 

Total 4,028 
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Table  43. 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS-Conduded. 

Attended  but  not  a  graduate  of  a— 

College 403 

State  Normal  School 2,  WO 

HlgbSchool 1,272 

No  school  above  elementary 1, 740 

Total 6,345 

Grand  total 10,371 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AND  BONDS. 

Value  of  school  property 111,488,120 

Amount  of  bonds  outstanding  June  30, 1915 245, 975 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

Amount  earned  by  teachers— 

Men I   991,131  75 

Women 3,033,88174  ^ 

Total $4,025,018  49 

Average  annual  salaries- 
Men $387  00 

Women 388  46 

ForaU 888  10 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Amount  of  current  ezi>ense $5,114,357  51 

Average  current  expense  per  pupil  enrolled 20  09 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ENROLLMENT  AND  GRADUATES. 

Boys.        Girls.  Total. 

Table44.      Ninthyear 18,266       19,302  87,658 

Tenthyear 10,322       12,210  22,532 

Eleventhyear 6,919        8,538  15,457 

Twelfth  year 4,952        6,588  11,540 

Postgraduates 356           288  644 

Total 40,815       47,016  87,831 

Number  Enroll- 

Schools,  ment. 

Three-year  high  schools 105  2,707 

Four-year  high  schools 490  85,124 

Total 595  87,831 

GRADUATES 

Boys.       Girls.  Total. 

Three-year  schools 156           256  412 

Four-year  schools 4,543        6,179  10,722 

Vocational  courses 398           877  1,275 

Total 5,097         7,312  12,409 

ATTENDANCE,  COURSES  OFFERED,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

Table  45.     Total  days' attendance 14,118,670 

Average  number  of  days  each  school  was  in  session 178 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended 161 

Aver  age  daily  attend  ance 78 ,  956 

Per  cent  of  attendance 90 

Number  of  tuition  pupils 11, 464 
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NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES. 

Academic 506 

Commercial IM 

Technical 140 

Agricultural M 

Domestic  Science 150 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Men 1,683 

Women 2,281 

Total 3,914 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of— 

College  and  State  Normal  School 362 

College 2,334 

State  Normal  School,  only 436 

Four-year  high  school,  omr 204 

Attended  but  not  graduates  of— 

College 454 

State  Normal  School 102 

High  School 22 

Total 3,014 

EXPENDITURES. 

Table4d.     General  control I     18,455 

Instruction 4,001,376 

Operating  school  plant 656,245 

Maintenance  of  plant 253,417 

Auxiliary 68,678 

Total  current  exiienses $5,668,171 

Capital  outlay- 
New  grounds  and  buildings 11,655,051 

New  eq  uipment 242, 478 

Total 1,808,420 

Total  high  school  expenditures $7,588,600 

Per  capita  cost  on  current  expense 64  76 

Average  annual  salary  of  high  school  teachers '. 1,160  14 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 
Value  of— 

Sites  and  buUdings $21,213,525 

Equipment 2,416,886 

Total $23,620,OU 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Of  school  age.  Adults. 

Boys.       Girls.  Men.    Women.  TotaL 

Table47.     Elementary  schools 0,151        5,077  10,408        2,638  27,455 

Highschools 7,521         4,570  3,818         3,341  10,259 

Total 16,672        0,656       14,316        5,070       46,623 

EXPENDITURES. 

Table  48.     Number  of— 

Cities  supporting  evening  schools  wholly  with  public  school  funds 7 

Evening  schools 40 

Teachers  employed 1,008 

Amount  paid  for— 

Teaching $204,010 

Other  expenses 55,407 

Total $250,507 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS  (SUMMER  OF  1914). 

XNROXXMEMT,  ATTINDAHCX  AND  BXPE2n>ITUBS8. 

Table  49.     Number  of— 

Cities  maintaining  TaoatioQ  schools 3 

Days  in  session  (average) 33 

Teachers  employed 455 

ENBOLLlflNT. 

Boys 8,927 

Girls 9,254 

Total 18,181 

EXPEKDITUBK8. 

Amomit  paid  for— 

Teaching $30,092 

Other  expenses 4,246 

Total $34,337 


CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915. 


u* 


TABLE  60-NUMBER    AND    SALARY     OF    SUPERINTENDENTS,   PRINCIPALS     AND 
TEACHERS,  ENROLLMENT,   PER   CAPITA    COST   ON     CURRENT 
EXPENSE,  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Cities. 


a 
S 

I 


Superin- 
tendents 
who  do  no 
teaching. 


I 


CO 

& 


Supervisors 

and 
principals 
who  teach 
less  than 
half  time. 


5 

^ 


i 

5 


Teachers 

and 
principals 

teaidiing 
half  time 

or  more. 


m 

o 
> 

< 


All  teachers. 


Men. 


I 


9 

> 


Women. 


5 
s, 


o 

5 


■*» 

9 

M 

ki 

3 

O 

d 

•«-> 

o 

§ 

<4.> 

B 

P 

=3 

S6 

3 

r  capi 
xpens 

o 

9« 

H 

flu. 

I 


M 


1000-2499... 
2MNI*4iAlv. .  . 
5000-7999... 
8000-11999.. 
12000-19999. 
20000  and 

over 

1000  or  over 


15 

$1,16153 

95 

$862  05 

2,288 

$55199 

381 

$    921  19 

2,017 

$50139 

79,939 

$24  86 

23 

1,660  57 

67 

944  89 

1,362 

560  49 

195 

1,000  83 

1,257 

542  56 

49,435 

26  05 

20 

1,837  30 

18 

995  00 

966 

558  64 

106 

1,049  69 

898 

537  91 

37,636 

22  11 

15 

2,234  60 

26 

1,150  04 

776 

60154 

101 

1,066  54 

716 

59147 

29,221 

26  06 

10 

2,695  30 

24 

1,104  17 

894 

68120 

88 

1, 199  70 

840 

662  94 

31,689 

30  38 

40 

4,949  93 

451 

2,714  87 

10,374 

1,065  80 

1,042 

.1,710  84 

9,823 

1,078  35 

426,456 

38  87 

123 

2,852  28 

681 

2,120  09 

16,660       876  77 

1,913 

1,387  03 

15,551 

884  06 

654,376 

34  19 

3» 

34 
37 
31 
34 

89 
3» 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 


TABLE  1— POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS— 1915. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
(Federal 
census, 
1910). 


School  census,  June  30, 1915. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


OirU. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


Percent 

of 
minors 

of 

school 

age. 


6 


8 


9 


Illinois. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun — 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian. . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dunage 

Edgar 

Ed^iirds 

Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin. . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroauois — 

JacKson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


5,638,591 


64,588 
22,741 
17, 076 
15,481 
10,397 

43,975 
8,610 
18,035 
17,372 
51,829 

«}4,  Sin 
23,517 
18,661 
22,832 
34,517 

2,405,233 
26,281 
14,281 
33.457 
18,906 

19,591 
33,432 
27,336 
10,049 
20,055 

28,075 
17,096 
25.943 
49,549 
14,628 

22,363 
24, 162 
18,227 
30,638 
7,015 

9,724 
41,736 
35,543 
35.143 
18, 157 

29,111 
13,954 
22,657 
14,331 
91.862 

40,752 
10,777 
46,159 
55,058 
90,132 


1,229,827 


12,149 
4,744 
3,644 
2,828 
1,810 

9,325 
2,034 
3,340 
3,539 
11,728 

8,294 
4,633 
4,206 
5,580 
7,395 

540,427 
5,320 
2,951 
5,976 
3,462 

4,009 
7,759 
5,188 
2,223 
4,550 

6,669 
3,381 
10,477 
8,977 
3,232 

4,727 
4,894 
4,502 
5,638 
1,807 

2,080 
8,074 
7,384 
8,205 
4,089 

6,922 
2,639 
4,201 
3,345 
17, 132 

10,190 

2,080 

8,356 

11,750 

18,949 


1,204,006 


11,800 
4,880 
3,515 
3,124 
1,827 

9,146 
1,907 
3,298 
3,322 
10,404 

8,298 
4,467 
4,207 
5,225 
7,465 

532,051 
5,165 
2,838 
6,324 
3,417 

3,871 
7,266 
5,072 
2,167 
4,288 

6,364 
3,209 
9,994 
8,878 
2,924 

4,560 
4,658 
4,151 
5,689 
1,671 

1,829 
7,785 
6,989 
8,042 
3,794 

6,396 
2,554 
4,142 
3,237 
17,202 

9,961 

1,959 

8,128 

11,463 

18,453 


2,433,833 

833,206 

821,664 

1,654,870 

23,949 
9,624 
7,159 
5,952 
3,637 

8,838 
3,556 
2,588 
2,070 
1,309 

8,494 
3,658 
2,427 
2,387 
1,317 

17,332 
7,214 
5,015 
4,457 
2,626 

18,471 
3,941 
6,638 
6.861 

22,132 

6,411 
1,434 
2,324 
2,543 

8,554 

6,273 
1,331 
2,308 
2,353 
7,176 

12,684 
2,765 
4,632 
4,896 

15,730 

16,592 

9,100 

8,413 

10,805 

14,860 

5,966 
3,437 
2,988 
3,865 
5,286 

5,835 
3,352 
2,858 
3,092 
5,266 

11, 801 
6,789 
5,846 
7,657 

10,552 

1,072,478 
10,485 

5„789 
12,300 

6,879 

350,461 
3,776 
2,189 
4,078 
2,476 

354,407 
3,493 
2,023 
4.492 
2,397 

704,868 
7,269 
4,212 
8.570 
4,873 

7,880 
15,025 
10,260 

4,390 

8,838 

2,732 
5,661 
3,813 
1,544 
3,269 

2,818 
5, 181 
3,532 
1,534 
3,044 

5.650 
10,742 
7,345 
3.078 
6,313 

13,033 

6,590 

20,471 

17,855 

6,156 

4,744 
2,401 
6,165 
6,628 
2,221 

4,436 
2,284 
6,754 
6,573 
1,991 

9,180 

4,685 

11.919 

13,201 

4,212 

9,287 
9,552 
8,653 
11,227 
3,478 

3,426 
3,425 
3,306 
4,083 
1,323 

3,221 
3,250 
2,959 
4,026 
1,169 

6,647 
6,675 
6,267 
8,109 
2,492 

3,918 
15,859 
14,373 
16,247 

7,883 

1,503 
5,691 
5,294 
5,636 
2,933 

1,311 
5,485 
5,045 
.'5,544 
2,716 

2,814 
11, 176 
10,339 
11, 180 

5,649 

13,318 
5,193 
8,343 
6,582 

34,334 

5,137 
1,948 
3,004 
2,348 
12, 117 

4,090 
1,809 
2,950 
2,261 
12,268 

9,827 
3,757 
5,954 
4,609 
24,385 

20, 151 
4,039 
16,484 
23,213 
37,402 

7,365 
1,443 
5,959 
7,758 
13, 116 

6,963 
1,344 
5,933 
7,418 
12,617 

14,328 
2,787 
11,892 
15,176 
25,733 

68.0 


7Z4 
75.0 

7ao 

75.0 
7Z2 

68.1 

7a  1 

69.7 
7L3 
7L1 

7L1 
74.6 
09.6 
69.9 
71.0 

66.0 
60.3 
717 
69.6 
70.8 

7a  4 
7L4 
7L5 
7a  1 
7L4 

7a  4 
7LI 
S&.2 
73.9 
68.4 

71.5 
69.8 
72.4 
72.2 
7L6 

71.8 
7a  1 
71.9 
6S.S 
71.6 

t6,t 

72.3 
71.3 
7a  0 
71.0 

71.1 
69.0 
72.1 
65.3 

68.S 
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TABLE  1— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
(Federal 
census, 
1910). 


School  c«isu8,  June  30, 1915. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Percent 

of 
minors 

of 

school 

age. 


6 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston. . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mointrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Saz^amon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
TazeweU 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . . 


22,661 
27,760 
40,465 
30,216 
54,186 

50,685 
89,847 
35,094 
15,679 
17,377 

14,200 
26,887 
32,509 
68,008 
12,796 

19,723 
13,508 
35,311 
34,420 
14,630 

27,864 
100,255 
22,088 
16,376 
28,622 

11, 215 
15,650 
7,561 
29,120 
15,970 

70,404 
30,204 
91,024 
14,852 
10,067 

31,093 
10,098 
119,870 
36,821 
34,027 

21,856 
77,996 
14,913 
23,313 
18,759 

25^697 
23,052 
34,507 
84,371 
45,098 
63,153 
20,506 


4,816 
5,384 
7,888 
6,842 
11,094 

11,877 

20,174 

7,717 

3,120 

3,520 

3,087 
5,019 
6,790 
12,601 
2,406 

3,873 
3,057 
8,551 
6,900 
3,044 

5,422 
17,082 
5,264 
3,389 
5,638 

2,758 
3,448 
1,837 
6,195 
3,301 

12,931 
8,488 

18,705 
2,991 
1,951 

6,565 
1,855 
36,870 
6,882 
6,981 

4,616 
14.988 
3,156 
4,542 
4,138 

5,963 

5,100 

6,897 

18,372 

12,094 

12,478 

4,347 


4,796 
5,500 
7,649 
6,748 
10,726 

11,425 

19,678 

7,454 

3,036 

3,504 

3,105 
4,944 
6,249 
12,853 
2,428 

3,662 
2,980 
8,219 
6,574 
3,016 

5,333 
17,371 
4,840 
3,285 
5,338 

2,572 
3,342 
1,787 
5,791 
3,224 

13, 444 

8,006 

18,185 

2,910 

1,925 

6,221 
1,789 
36,355 
6,634 
7,168 

4,429 
15,264 
3,021 
4,451 
3,988 

5,902 

4,914 

6,632 

17,915 

11,623 

12,335 

4,210 


9,612 
10,884 
15,537 
13,590 
21,820 

23,302 

39,852 

15,171 

6,156 

7,024 

6,192 

9,963 

13,039 

25,454 

4,834 

7,535 

5,987 

16,800 

13,474 

6,060 

10,755 
34,453 
10,104 
6,674 
10,976 

5,330 
6,790 
3,624 
11,986 
6,525 

26,375 

16,494 

36,890 

5,901 

3,876 

12,786 
3,644 
73,225 
13,516 
14, 149 

9,045 
30,252 
6,177 
8,993 
8,126 

11,865 
10, 014 
13,529 
36,287 
23,717 
24,813 
8,557 


3,387 
3,659 
5,583 
4,791 
7,480 

8,204 
14, 180 
5,463 
2,154 
2,620 

2,134 
3,491 
4,865 
8,863 
1,745 

2,740 
2,286 
5,900 
4,966 
2,144 

3,816 
12,016 
3,611 
2,387 
3,994 

1,984 
2,439 
1,261 
4,423 
2,403 

8,763 
5,695 
12,511 
2,170 
1,379 

4,702 
1,321 
23,873 
4,908 
5,058 

3,385 
11,038 
2,315 
3,171 
3,019 

4,227 
3,594 
4,845 
12,350 
8,202 
8,541 
3,106 


3,274 
3,817 
5,327 
4,576 

7,  dlW 

7,926 
13, 760 
5,238 
2,049 
2,610 

2,141 
3,510 
4,497 

8,268 
1,740 

2,540 
2,141 
5,690 

4,848 
2,146 

3,777 
12,216 
3,319 
2,255 
3,787 

1,757 
2,267 
1,259 
4,041 
2,254 

8,490 
6,784 
12,000 
2.023 
1,366 

4,396 
1,302 
23,475 
4,731 
5,261 

3,230 
10,791 
2,241 
3,185 
2,835 

3,952 
3,379 
4,597 
12,026 
7,908 
8,491 
2,917 


8 


6,661 
7,476 

10,910 
9,367 

15,069 

16. 130 
27,940 
10, 701 

4,203 
5,230 

4,275 
7,001 
9,362 

17. 131 
3,485 

5,280 
4,427 
11,590 
9,814 
4,290 

7,593 
24,232 
6,930 
4,642 
7,781 

3,741 
4,706 
2,520 
8,464 
4,657 

17,253 

12,479 

24,511 

4,193 

2,745 

9,098 
2,623 

47,348 
9,639 

10,319 

6,615 
21,829 
4,556 
6,356 
5,854 

8,179 

6,973 

9,445 

24,376 

16, 110 

17,032 

6,023 


9 


69.2 
68.6 
70.2 
68.9 
69.0 

64.9 
70.1 
70.5 
68.2 
74.4 

60.0 
70.2 
71.7 
67.3 
72,0 

70.1 
73.9 
68.9 
72.8 
70.7 

70.5 
70.3 
68.5 
69.5 
70.8 

70.1 
60.3 
69.5 
70.6 
71.3 

65.4 
75.6 
66.4 
71.1 
70.8 

71.1 
71,9 
64.6 
7L3 
72.9 

73.0 
72.1 
73.7 
70.6 
72.0 

68.9 
09,6 
69.8 
67.1 
67.9 
68.6 
70.4 
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SUPBRINTKNDBNT  OP  PUBILIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  2— ENROLLMENT  FOR  FIRST  FOUR  YEARS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS-1915. 


Kindergarten. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third 

year. 

Fourth  year. 

Counties. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girla. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

lUinois 

18,921 

19,838 

100,052 

90,717 

66,417 

61,212 

65,068 

61,650 

58,187 

55,112 

Adams 

23 

35 

849 
493 
424 
203 
174 

930 
184 
253 
282 
1,007 

746 
445 
513 
351 
750 

37,412 
553 
346 
539 
364 

403 
499 
544 
204 
434 

713 
257 
1,403 
879 
387 

571 
429 
558 
476 
234 

170 
696 
686 
900 
348 

973 
252 
382 
386 
1,187 

692 
139 
694 
801 
1,268 

832 
342 
350 
152 
155 

824 
175 
238 
263 
841 

677 
427 
420 
265 
653 

34,461 
479 
273 
612 
315 

381 
450 
456 
164 
833 

608 
238 
1,311 
784 
330 

647 
339 
469 
477 
195 

161 
613 
603 
788 
363 

521 
203 
352 
310 
1,127 

673 
165 
576 
797 
1,166 

634 
829 
245 
165 
147 

607 
156 
219 
270 
749 

537 
310 
304 
241 
614 

22,686 
439 
230 
339 
291 

281 
403 
369 
134 
242 

403 
195 
89S 
684 
223 

299 
321 
282 
383 
159 

148 
602 
487 
566 
207 

522 
165 
241 
224 
880 

543 
130 
534 
600 
1,029 

615 
316 
216 
147 
118 

682 
149 
185 
210 
661 

506 
246 
281 
272 
418 

21,137 
350 
196 
371 
249 

281 
362 
335 
141 
213 

385 
178 
805 
625 
224 

289 
298 
226 
327 
148 

146 

429 
469 
536 
247 

430 
146 
244 
217 
792 

633 
118 
494 
568 
957 

710 
310 
293 
176 
116 

622 
137 
216 
244 
710 

655 
329 
327 
207 
610 

21,297 
433 
285 
394 
271 

257 
386 
384 
170 
304 

484 
239 
759 
681 
224 

319 
295 
333 
368 
155 

149 
451 
477 
474 
308 

604 
192 
233 
263 
868 

499 
106 
534 
629 
966 

622 
336 
269 
183 
108 

570 
144 
196 
206 
766 

520 
308 
354 
214 
518 

20,284 
389 
224 
372 
237 

258 
327 
384 
134 
264 

456 
194 
728 
653 
201 

315 
272 
295 
355 
153 

126 
443 
451 
517 
274 

550 
169 
235 
249 

848 

456 
90 
528 
593 
928 

728 
280 
257 
174 
133 

522 
144 
215 
211 
646 

435 
274 
176 
224 
430 

20,501 
344 
163 
318 
222 

221 
357 
331 
127 
159 

404 
224 
009 
645 
286 

283 
285 
322 
350 
100 

115 
493 
425 
418 
255 

344 
139 
214 
205 
751 

463 
87 
506 
622 
864 

508 

Aiflxand^i^T 

2M) 

Bond 

239 

Boon6 

145 

Brown 

US 

BureatL* 

534 

Ca^hown r 

135 

Carroll 

204 

Cass 

197 

Champaign 

665 

Christian 

398 

Clark 

279 

Clay 

150 

Clinton 

203 

<vdes 

401 

Cook 

17,385 

18,125 

19,094 

■Crawford 

315 

Cumberland. 

174 

Dekalb 

288 

Dewitt 

20S 

Douglas 

231 

Duoase 

23 

19 

342 

Edgar 

297 

Edwards 

126 

Effingham 

142 

Fayette 

394 

Ford 

195 

Franklin 

.573 

Fulton 

604 

Gallatin 

233 

Greene 

237 

Grundy 

276 

Hamilton 

319 

Hancock 

317 

Hardin 

88 

Henderson 

99 

Henry 

459 

Iroquois 

402 

Jackson 

444 

Jasper 

237 

Jefferson 

335 

Jersey 

8 

11 

149 

Jo  Daviess 

247 

Johnson 

213 

Kane 

19 

94 

792 

Kankakee 

468 

Kendall 

97 

Knox 

484 

Lake 

66 
112 

70 
89 

571 

La  Salle 

872 
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TABLE  9— Concluded. 


Kindergarten. 


Coonties. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


First  year. 


BOJTS. 


Oirls. 


Second  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Third  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Fourth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


6 


S 


9 


10 


11 


Lawrence. . 

Lee 

Livfaigston. 

Logan 

Maoon 


25 


17 


Maeoopin. 
Madison.. 
Marion... 
MarshaU.. 
Mason 


164 
11 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Manard 


Mefcer...... 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Moidtrie..... 


34 


Ogle... 

Peoria. 

Perry.. 

Piatt.., 

Pike... 


714 


Pope 

Pulaski... 
Putnam... 
Randolph. 
Richland.. 


Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 


232 


21 
id" 


150 
13 


53 


824 


245 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tasewell... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WIU 

Williamson.. 
Winn^aga . 
Woodford... 


39 
49 


8 
56 


527 
467 
647 

843 

1,049 

1,651 

860 

186 

379 

395 
523 
580 
984 
260 

343 
280 
1,009 
545 
327 

482 
1,410 
578 
378 
565 

372 
495 
238 
473 
306 

974 

1,186 

1,619 

320 

201 

722 

181 

2,195 

588 

649 

529 
1,649 
349 
408 
321 

716 

518 

588 

1,179 

1,690 

1,202 

317 


506 
402 
604 
394 
804 

963 
1,555 
763 
283 
325 

364 
481 
505 
881 
204 

297 
234 
904 
461 
292 

450 
1,311 
516 
285 
493 

306 
460 
201 
464 
290 

867 

1,081 

1,491 

307 

174 

668 
175 
2,022 
497 
621 

496 
1,513 
302 
412 
259 

684 

491 

521 

1,019 

1,674 

1,067 

313 


399 
284 
485 
338 
642 

809 
1,299 
555 
173 
254 

250 
356 
454 
802 
180 

257 
175 
564 
389 
231 

422 
1,061 
354 
240 
385 

182 
348 
127 
328 
257 

819 
664 
1,158 
235 
145 

527 
127 
1,460 
460 
436 

339 
1,196 
233 
283 
188 

407 
323 
456 
871 
944 
810 
280 


366 
282 
445 

362 
596 

730 
1,217 
561 
177 
271 

263 
202 
427 
738 
200 

208 
165 
505 
374 
180 

320 
1,010 
300 
220 
358 

134 
234 
122 
293 
191 

775 
634 
1,074 
186 
123 

398 
114 
1,330 
400 
491 

285 
1,067 
226 
263 
183 

374 
314 
450 
782 
8o9 
691 
256 


422 

449 

318 

328 

484 

430 

340 

319 

694 

686 

775 

600 

1,134 

1,071 

644 

565 

201 

175 

283 

201 

240 

257 

344 

320 

444 

404 

845 

813 

171 

198 

231 

237 

190 

204 

576 

514 

390 

342 

219 

213 

303 

299 

1,092 

1,050 

404 

350 

326 

311 

418 

404 

234 

222 

252 

218 

110 

136 

362 

334 

271 

266 

747 

711 

621 

580 

1,076 

966 

217 

218 

172 

168 

456 

458 

100 

124 

1,450 

1,326 

452 

386 

533 

460 

339 

337 

1,130 

1,042 

237 

249 

279 

250 

194 

186 

45S 

469 

386 

326 

436 

408 

802 

726 

985 

923 

728 

712 

293 

254 

276 
278 
483 
344 
516 

568 
1,024 
458 
148 
244 

182 
351 
385 
683 
177 

264 

77 
506 
363 
182 

307 
974 
317 
145 
392 

100 
204 
92 
272 
162 

714 
517 
1,098 
137 
132 

347 
137 
1,163 
373 
479 

308 
1,087 
119 
243 
169 

359 
422 
438 
741 
784 
687 
260 


276 
315 
421 
297 
527 

547 
935 
434 

147 
210 

134 
315 
378 
694 
139 

245 
60 
513 
342 
191 

346 
937 
310 
108 
349 

81 
205 
128 
274 
169 

698 
567 
1,013 
114 
109 

367 
136 
1,181 
380 
440 

340 
994 
138 
234 
138 

320 
346 
408 
652 
762 
677 
196 


—2  P  I 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  3— ENROLLMENT  FOR  SECOND  FOUR  YEARS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

—1915. 


Counties. 


Fifth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Sixth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Seventh 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Eighth 
year. 


Bo3rs. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 

en- 

roU. 

ment 

Inele- 

men- 

tarv 

schools. 


Per 
cent 
en- 
roUed 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
scbods. 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Illinois 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

.Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


00«325 

57,304 

44,303 

43,308 

51,878 

51,460 

30,914 

32,082 

496.065 

473,292 

593 

549 

463 

460 

485 

502 

431 

492 

4,916 

4,700 

263 

248 

147 

173 

167 

209 

129 

136 

2,127 

2,050 

270 

251 

100 

94 

340 

376 

74 

59 

2,003 

1,853 

177 

154 

159 

127 

131 

141 

90 

113 

1,274 

1,162 

129 

126 

63 

92 

128 

137 

87 

83 

977 

937 

525 

523 

421 

439 

350 

390 

303 

347 

4,280 

4,209 

109 

90 

108 

93 

139 

143 

48 

49 

1,025 

978 

172 

179 

173 

205 

164 

182 

166 

185 

1,577 

1,576 

191 

210 

203 

180 

159 

160 

126 

149 

1,686 

1,584 

639 

573 

560 

508 

537 

538 

343 

324 

5,190 

4,876 

600 

568 

266 

232 

503 

603 

105 

145 

3,837 

3,649 

316 

287 

197 

217 

311 

308 

236 

268 

2,418 

2,340 

403 

410 

94 

120 

411 

432 

88 

70 

2,315 

2,246 

278 

243 

166 

138 

217 

218 

83 

77 

1,767 

1,629 

480 

1 

491 

283 

285 

376 

446 

214 

233 

3,547 

3,445 

19,503 

18,296 

17, 161 

16,436 

14,564 

14,272 

11,567 

12,176 

182,076 

174, 281 

490 

437 

204 

221 

467 

482 

149 

164 

3,079 

2,837 

240 

263 

93 

85 

242 

272 

76 

107 

1,675 

1,594 

353 

368 

288 

288 

270 

298 

209 

230 

2,710 

2,727 

273 

263 

171 

177 

250 

240 

126 

165 

1,977 

1,854 

276 

261 

158 

166 

299 

256 

114 

132 

2,009 

1,966 

346 

336 

292 

289 

314 

254 

247 

256 

2,867 

2,635 

395 

425 

200 

170 

450 

441 

125 

127 

2,798 

2,635 

156 

147 

72 

72 

210 

217 

58 

54 

1,131 

1,055 

328 

332 

97 

91 

357 

368 

49 

33 

1,970 

1,776 

521 

535 

204 

179 

577 

623 

77 

112 

3,383 

3,292 

174 

183 

211 

171 

186 

165 

132 

138 

1,618 

1,462 

637 

663 

385 

340 

473 

538 

136 

128 

5,360 

5,086 

515 

552 

487 

507 

457 

432 

413 

437 

4,761 

*l  tWl 

197 

184 

138 

148 

150 

164 

111 

119 

1,716 

1,602 

224 

246 

185 

171 

226 

227 

124 

116 

2,231 

2,148 

237 

242 

212 

209 

214 

212 

157 

193 

2,150 

2,041 

356 

358 

146 

130 

486 

468 

46 

52 

2,529 

2,317 

378 

385 

234 

259 

462 

493 

165 

200 

2,816 

2,813 

124 

128 

80 

83 

124 

102 

31 

25 

1,007 

922 

135 

141 

101 

88 

153 

143 

71 

46 

1,042 

949 

483 

422 

387 

402 

386 

361 

321 

333 

3,719 

3,462 

493 

470 

362 

335 

448 

403 

338 

276 

3,716 

3,409 

532 

516 

251 

266 

471 

425 

166 

173 

3,778 

3,665 

395 

362 

132 

138 

381 

420 

90 

87 

2,206 

2,137 

759 

747 

141 

136 

724 

730 

82 

87 

4,149 

3,536 

149 

146 

108 

134 

113 

121 

88 

111 

1,214 

1,190 

212 

245 

210 

197 

185 

203 

178 

191 

1,855 

1,914 

313 

295 

104 

130 

342 

335 

62 

84 

1,899 

1,833 

770 

765 

684 

690 

686 

671 

513 

537 

6,358 

6,316 

477 

434 

350 

367 

301 

307 

297 

283 

3,622 

3,521 

111 

113 

93 

82 

89 

83 

68 

68 

823 

816 

415 

471 

422 

422 

425 

430 

439 

406 

3,969 

3,811 

585 

472 

518 

479 

390 

390 

320 

307 

4,531 

4,247 

872 

776 

736 

724 

733 

652 

428 

482 

7,008 

6,646 

969,35: 


9,616 
4,177 
3,856 
2,436 
1,914 


2,0^ 


8 
2 

3,153 

3,270 

10,066 


7,486 
4,758 
4,561 
3,396 
6,992 

356,357 
5,916 
3,269 
5,437 
3,831 

3,975 
6,502 
5,433 
2,186 
3,746 

6,675 
3,080 
10,446 
9,355 
3,318 

4,379 
4,191 
4,846 
5,629 
1,929 

1,991 
7,1S1 
7,125 
7,443 
4,343 

7,685 

v2,404 

3,769 

3,732 

12,674 

7,143 
1,639 
7,780 
8,778 
13,654 


9L1 


89.4 

9L8 
94.4 
87.2 
90.9 

9a2 
99.4 

S&5 
87.0 
8S.4 

88.4 
92.2 
95.$ 
94.S 
91.4 

9L9 
92.7 
93.6 
84.  S 

87.7 

88.7 
83.S 
88.9 
9L9 
94.2 

95w5 
85wS 
97.7 
89.3 
96.1 

86.9 
89.9 
98.1 
86.5 

loao 

89.  S 
87.4 
90.3 
95.7 
96.2 

96.6 
90.2 
89.5 
98.0 
83.5 

90.9 
87.2 
85.7 
89.4 
89.1 
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TABLE  3— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Fifth  year. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Sixth  year. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Seventh 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Eighth 
year. 


Bojs. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total 
en- 
roU- 
ment 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools. 


Per 
cent 
en- 
rolled 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools. 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion. 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean. 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Motutrle 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tatewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 

Winnebago.. 

Woodford... 


3S4 

899 

200 

283 

457 

384 

314 

326 

709 

726 

750 

601 

1,022 

957 

609 

618 

142 

148 

190 

194 

248 
337 
363 
746 
170 

222 
211 

498 
299 
249 


336 
342 
332 

260 
250 
87 
355 
276 

733 
562 

QQQ 

253 
109 

483 
125 
1,233 
372 
440 

327 
982 
261 
300 
193 

509 
310 
390 
608 

860 
596 
218 


249 
324 
355 
702 
168 

109 
184 
446 
283 
188 

325 
893 
280 
277 
318 

250 
225 
86 
309 
260 

615 
483 
815 
257 
118 

404 
108 
1,218 
353 
427 

200 

1,002 

211 

298 

184 

477 
318 
409 
610 
705 
661 
224 


148 
246 
357 
240 
411 

340 
733 
284 
141 
184 

84 
254 
310 
450 
108 

106 
60 
317 
266 
116 

248 
768 
181 
82 
274 

27 

04 

60 

205 

117 

501 

280 

845 

66 

74 

265 
102 
833 
345 
381 

211 
734 
05 
183 
116 

212 
203 
392 

680 
383 
648 
208 


147 
273 
340 
280 
408 

341 
707 
270 
127 
170 

82i 
220 
310 
517 

07 

170 
55 
305 
314 
132 

264 
815 
200 
05 
202 

28 
113 

54 
180 

00 

500 

273 

810 

61 

83 

268 
02 
812 
347 
402 

221 

732 

80 

150 

125 

208 
202 
363 
603 
309 
583 
192 


411 
307 
310 
296 
758 

770 
762 
558 

160 
252 

223 
357 
316 
744 
195 

203 
142 
399 
276 
216 

264 
768 
242 

256 
448 

323 

231 

57 

336 

3n 

551 
476 
771 
297 
178 

616 
104 
976 
310 
355 

270 
711 
302 
294 
216 

649 
357 
297 
619 
729 
495 
217 


476 
343 
324 
304 
805 

734 
744 
647 
137 
236 

231 
346 
281 
760 
167 

238 
118 
389 
272 
209 

259 
758 
266 
322 
410 

316 
226 
64 
330 
383 

538 
430 
725 
816 
166 

608 
115 
802 
306 
369 

269 
731 
271 
340 
158 

624 
332 

287 
599 
721 

488 
178 


85 
119 
325 
176 
272 

240 
431 
164 
101 
131 

57 
209 
212 
303 

64 

160 

30 

261 

255 

76 

225 
594 
116 
73 
203 

4 

50 

56 

133 

92 

513 

164 

581 

66 

32 

152 
73 
496 
277 
268 

235 
422 

56 

176 

83 

75 
290 
322 
548 
198 
421 
153 


106 
102 
350 
214 
387 

284 
448 
215 
126 
150 

721 
171 
237 
307 

66 

150 
24 
276 
301 
110 

217 
567 
134 
68 
246 

0 

66 

58 

170 

76 

477 

186 

507 

42 

35 

171 
100 
454 
201 
241 

272 
470 

60 
172 

81 

03 
261 
353 
574 
248 
450 
155 


2,652 
2,343 
3,548 
2,400 
4,845 

5,474 
8,067 
4,132 
1,252 
1,017 

1,620 
2,731 
3,064 
5,566 
1,325 

1,876 
1,174 
4,164 
2,783 
1,616 

2,581 
8,270 
2,528 
1,842 
3,017 

1,511 

1,824 

836 

2,464 

1,858 

5,874 
4,470 
8,147 
1,501 
1,043 

3,568 
040 
0,806 
3,177 
3,541 

2,558 
7,011 
1,652 
2,166 
1,480 

3,385 
2,809 
3,319 
6,177 
6,631 
5,687 
1,946 


2,725 
2,349 
3,307 
2,521 
4,939 

5,118 
7,647 
4,073 
1.320 
1,865 

1,652 
2,478 
2,906 
5,412 
1,239 

1,753 
1,044 
3,905 
2,689 
1,533 

2,480 
8,165 
2,365 
1,686 
2,870 

1,348 
1,747 
849 
2,354 
1,743 

5,511 
4,234 
7,520 
1,501 
976 

3,432 
964 
0,145 
2,060 
3,460 

2,510 
7,560 
1,537 
2,128 
1,314 

3,210 
2,680 
3,100 
5,573 
6,337 
5,329 
1,768 


5,377 
4,602 
6,855 
5,011 
9,784 

10,592 

15,714 

8,205 

2,572 

3,782 

3,281 
5,209 
5,970 
10,078 
2,504 

3,629 
2,218 
8.009 
5,472 
3,149 

5,061 

16,444 

4,893 

3,528 

5.887 

2,850 
3,571 
1,685 
4,818 
3,601 

11,385 
8,704 

15,667 
3,092 
2,019 

7,000 
1,913 
18,951 
6,137 
7,001 

5,068 
15,471 
3,189 
4,294 
2,794 

6,634 

6,579 

6,518 

11,750 

12,968 

11. 016 

3,714 


92.8 
87.7 
9a4 
89.2 
86.6 

92.2 
9L6 
92.5 

88.4 
91.1 

95.0 
89.0 

88.1 
87.1 
88.9 

88.2 
95.8 
91.8 
9a2 
89.1 

88.2 

89.8 
95.7 
87.2 

88.7 

98.5 
96.1 

cW.  o 

91.1 
93.6 

88.0 
94.9 
89.6 
91.4 
91.8 

93.4 
85.2 
93.6 
89.3 
89.4 

94.9 
91.5 
91.1 
85.6 
92.7 

98.2 
95.1 

89.8 
88.5 
95.6 
85.9 
90.7 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  4--ENR0LLMENT  FOR  THIRD  FOUR  YEARS  OR  IN  SECONDARY  (HIGH) 

SCHOOLS— 1916. 


Counties. 

Ninth 

I  year. 

Tentb,year. 

Eleventh 
year. 

Twelfth 
year. 

Total. 

Total 

roU- 
ment 

in 
second- 

(hl^) 
schools. 

Per 
cent 
en- 
rolled 

in 
second- 
ary 
(hli) 
schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Illinois 

20,304 

22,068 

11, 119 

13,257 

7,100 

8,712 

6,367 

6,937 

43,890 

50,974 

94,864 

8.9 

Adft»"s,     .,,-._.,-. 

256 
69 
49 
59 
35 

165 
4 

79 
106 
318 

213 
89 
52 
51 

134 

7,204 

96 

42 

152 

125 

126 

176 

155 

38 

65 

76 
106 

59 
243 

32 

124 
97 
25 

192 

290 

107 

64 

78 

49 

188 

6 

91 

82 

304 

268 
81 
53 
51 

156 

7,502 

94 

55 

197 

144 

137 

154 

149 

50 

71 

72 
120 

75 
247 

27 

140 

113 

28 

185 

121 
35 
23 
28 
22 

127 

""46 

48 

188 

102 
55 
28 
17 
90 

3,970 

64 

24 

104 

56 

64 
91 
78 
32 
23 

28 
51 
36 
123 
13 

75 
50 
11 
93 

143 
69 
60 
57 
27 

179 

3 

89 

68 

275 

106 
59 
21 
21 
72 

4,265 

65 

32 

139 

74 

78 
118 
66 
32 
22 

31 
67 
24 
166 
25 

92 

68 

15 

129 

72 
20 
10 
34 
17 

61 

121 
32 
16 
44 
18 

82 

66 
25 

8 
30 

9 

61 

1 

26 

32 

146 

66 

27 

3 

7 

41 

1,853 
35 
12 
60 
23 

37 
68 
38 
6 
13 

17 
29 

6 
67 

3 

30 

19 

3 

47 

78 
25 
10 
80 
14 

74 

""65 

41 

172 

71 
26 
13 
8 
65 

1,975 
36 
24 
94 
38 

63 
79 
41 
4 
12 

32 
66 
11 
86 
6 

45 

37 

4 

61 

514 
149 

90 
161 

83 

404 
6 
196 
236 
801 

452 

196 

99 

87 

305 

15,164 

230 

87 

416 

237 

269 
398 
334 
88 
114 

147 
222 
114 
600 
60 

304 

200 

43 

423 

632 
223 
139 
209 
108 

523 
9 
297 
254 
924 

636 

205 

99 

99 

355 

15,901 
241 

•     136 
562 
302 

343 
446 
344 
104 
120 

in 

301 

131 

622 

76 

359 

272 

55 

461 

1,146 
372 
229 
360 
191 

191 

14 

493 

490 

1,725 

088 
401 
198 
186 
660 

31,055 
471 
223 
978 
639 

612 
843 
678 
192 
234 

318 
523 
245 
1,122 
136 

663 

472 

98 

884 

10.6 

Alexander 

8.2 

Bond 

5l6 

Boone 

12.8 

Brown 

9.1 

Bureau 

9.$ 

CalhoiJn- .  ^  r  - , 

.6 

Carroll 

46 

60 

149 

72 
26 
16 
12 

40 

2,127 

36 

9 

100 

33 

42 
73 
63 
13 
13 

26 
36 
14 
67 
.  12 

75 

34 

4 

91 

62 

63 

178 

91 
39 
12 
19 
62 

2,159 

46 

26 

132 

46 

75 
94 
88 
18 
15 

36 
58 
21 
123 
18 

82 

64 

8 

86 

13.5 

Cass 

13.0 

Champaign 

Christian 

R6 
11.6 

Clark 

7.S 

Clay 

4.2 

Clinton 

0.2 

Coles 

S.fl 

Cook 

S.1 

Crawford 

7.3 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

6.4 
15.2 

Dewitt 

12.3 

DniiglftS- . . 

13.3 

DuDase 

13.2 

Ed£ar 

ILl 

Edwards 

&1 

Effincham 

5.S 

Fayette 

4.5 

Ford 

14.5 

Franklin 

13 

Fulton 

10.7 

Gallatin 

3.9 

Greene* 

13.1 

Grundv 

10.1 

Hamilton. --t  

L9 

Hancock 

13.5 

Hardin 

Hendersen 

48 

204 

150 

92 

51 

6S 
61 
65 
20 
477 

147 

45 

218 

.     189 

316 

56 

199 

186 

96 

34 

74 
53 
94 
18 
441 

157 
61 
230 
200 
340 

18 
105 
88 
29 
16 

25 

30 

55 

9 

326 

85 

23 

151 

127 

173 

32 

145 

107 

44 

18 

27 
22 
63 

353 

81 

38 

183 

163 

233 

16 
90 
62 
14 
24 

17 

20 

47 

6 

206 

61 
17 

140 
95 

138 

36 
111 
90 
20 
15 

22 

24 

51 

9 

262 

80 

21 

180 

114 

199 

16 
85 
35 
15 
6 

19 

14 

28 

3 

194 

66 
18 
97 
61 
117 

6 

104 

49 

18 

9 

22 

27 

42 

5 

260 

62 
19 

103 
92 

160 

97 
484 
335 
150 

97 

129 

125 

195 

38 

•1,203 

338 
103 
606 
472 
744 

130 
559 
432 
178 

76 

145 

126 

250 

39 

1,316 

380 
139 
096 
669 
941 

227 
1,043 
767 
328 
173 

274 

251 

445 

77 

2,519 

718 

242 

1,302 

1,041 

1,685 

10.2 

Henry 

12.6 

Iroa  uois 

9.7 

JacKson 

4.3 

Jasner 

3.8 

Jefferson 

3.4 

Jersey 

9.8 

Jo  Daviess 

ia5 

Johp^n 

2.0 

Kane 

16.5 

Ttai^lrAkfiA. . , , 

9.1 

Kendall 

12.S 

Knox 

14.3 

Lake 

10.6 

La  Salle 

10.9 

^ 
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TABLE  4— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Ntoth 

year. 

Tenth  year. 

Eleventh 
year. 

Twelfth  • 
year. 

Total. 

Total 

en* 

roll. 

ment 

in 
second* 

ary 

(high) 

schools. 

Per 
cent 

en* 
rolled 

second* 
ary 

schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Lawrence 

100 
124 
132 
126 
395 

202 

317 

114 

51 

91 

42 
149 
147 
295 

60 

106 
22 

141 
97 
65 

112 
410 
51 
124 
147 

12 
26 
34 
115 
56 

330 

124 

350 

87 

28 

140 
56 
297 
125 
172 

67 
286 

69 
116 

49 

19 
75 
125 
335 
144 
400 
75 

94 
147 
171 
167 
464 

236 

317 

197 

68 

03 

48 
174 
184 
899 

89 

122 
19 
174 
102 
116 

145 
406 
69 
175 
197 

12 
48 
27 
121 
61 

346 

107 

379 

74 

46 

173 
70 
324 
145 
180 

53 
379 

92 
167 

56 

20 
55 
137 
366 
154 
369 
67 

38 
71 
80 
55 
114 

91 
168 
54 
32 
42 

21 
73 
87 
180 
33 

69 
11 
76 
66 
44 

90 
245 
18 
41 
78 

8 
12 
20 
85 
29 

202 
61 

263 
19 
19 

39 
33 
144 
83 
91 

36 
146 
23 
71 
22 

8 
42 
85 

189 
58 

231 
47 

64 

97 

103 

121 

141 

100 

217 

107 

43 

49 

23 

84 
115 
259 

45 

75 
14 
81 
98 
55 

106 

246 

25 

43 

131 

8 
25 

30 
65 
39 

208 
54 

303 
28 
30 

49 

60 

184 

111 

128 

41 
181 

40 
116 

22 

40 

49 
123 
206 

92 
278 

52 

33 
49 
57 
26 
155 

63 
96 
46 
37 
27 

4 

43 

56 

137 

22 

28 

m 
t 

56 
53 
30 

56 
175 
18 
40 
42 

40 
74 
91 
40 
129 

72 
119 
58 
49 
30 

19 
00 
89 
173 
32 

39 
18 
85 
77 
29 

76 
182 
17 
42 
78 

20 
47 
37 
26 
51 

57 
93 
17 
17 
24 

9 
26 
52 
81 
15 

23 

6 
37 
39 
21 

36 
85 
12 
29 
39 

4 

5 
10 
17 
11 

83 
20 
04 
9 
12 

14 
23 
46 
41 
34 

22 
54 
14 
30 
10 

8 
15 
39 
69 
16 
84 
33 

30 
65 
64 
48 
73 

75 
115 
40 
41 
18 

7 

36 

79 

111 

25 

25 
2 
54 
64 
29 

60 
125 
13 
25 
38 

2 

6 

22 

14 

10 

104 
17 

123 
17 
15 

19 
34 
102 
78 
49 

18 
106 
19 
71 
12 

11 
15 
75 

136 
43 

169 
25 

191 
291 
306 
233 

715 

413 
674 
231 
137 
184 

76 
291 
342 
693 
130 

226 
46 
310 
255 
160 

294 
915 
99 
234 
306 

24 

55 

83 

248 

114 

754 
241 
832 
140 
70 

224 

131 
553 
318 
366 

141 
606 
132 
297 
106 

45 
152 
327 
601 
258 
816 
188 

228 
373 

429 
376 
807 

483 
768 
402 
201 
190 

97 
354 
467 
942 
191 

261 
53 
394 
341 
229 

387 
950 
124 
285 

444 

< 

22 

92 

110 

228 

132 

804 
222 
991 
153 
110 

372 
202 
734 
421 
466 

129 
856 
180 
426 
112 

79 
139 
418 
846 
334 
991 
192 

419 
664 
735 
609 
1,522 

896 
1,442 
633 
338 
374 

173 
045 
809 
1.635 
321 

487 
99 
704 
596 
389 

681 
1,874 
223 
519 
750 

46 
147 
193 
471 
246 

1,558 
463 

1,823 
293 
180 

496 
333 
1,287 
739 
832 

270 
1,461 
312 
723 
220 

124 
201 
745 

1,537 
502 

1,807 
380 

7.2 

Lee 

12.3 

Livincston 

9.6 

10.8 

Macon 

13.4 

Macoupin 

7.8 

Madison 

8.4 

Marion 

7.5 

Marshall.   . 

11.6 

Mason 

8.9 

Massac.  . 

5.0 

McD(mough 

McHenrr 

11.0 
11.9 

McLean 

12.9 

Menard 

11.1 

Mercer 

11.8 

Monroe 

4.2 

Montgomery 

Morean 

7.2 
9.8 

Momtrie 

10.9 

Ogle 

11.8 

Peoria 

10.2 

Perry 

4.3 

Piatt 

12.8 

Pike 

11.3 

PM>e 

1.5 

Pulaski 

12 
19 
31 
18 

139 
36 

116 
25 
11 

31 
19 
66 
69 
69 

16 
120 
26 
80 
Ti 

10 
20 
78 
98 
40 
101 
33 

13 
31 
23 
22 

146 
44 

186 
34 
19 

31 
38 

124 
87 

109 

17 
189 
29 
72 
22 

8 
20 
83 

138 
45 

175 
48 

3.9 

Putna»n  r . .  -  r  , . 

10.2 

Randolph. 

8.9 

Richland 

6.4 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

12.0 
5.1 

SanRa'non  -.-.,.,. 

ia4 

Schuyler 

8.6 

Scott 

8.2 

Shelby 

6.6 

Stark 

14.8 

St.  Clair 

6.4 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

10.7 

lao 

Union 

5.1 

Verinilion.. 

8.5 

Wabash 

8.9 

Warren 

14.4 

Washington 

Wayne 

7.3 
1.8 

White 

4.9 

Whiteside 

10.2 

Will 

n.5 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Yioodtord. 

4.4 

14.1 

9.3 
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TABLE   5— TOTAL   ENROLLMENT,    ATTENDANCE,    AVERAGE    ATTENDANCE   AND 

AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  TERM— 1915. 


Counties. 


Total  enrolment 
in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Total  days 
attendance. 


Ayerage. 


Daily 
atten- 
dance. 


Per 
cent  of 
perfect 
atten- 
dance. 


Number 

of  days 

ea<^ 

pupil 

attended 
school. 


Number 

of  days 

schools 

wwe 

in 

session. 


Number 

of  months 

schools 

w«e 

in 

sessioQ. 


6 


8 


9 


10 


Illinois... 

Adams 

Alexander . . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland . 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Eflingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee — 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


539,955 

524,266 

5,430 

5,332 

2,276 

2,273 

2,093 

1,992 

1,425 

1,371 

1,060 

1,045 

4,693 

4,732 

1,030 

987 

1,773 

1,873 

1,922 

1,838 

5,991 

5,800 

4,289 

4,185 

2,614 

2,545 

2,414 

2,345 

1,854 

1,728 

3,852 

3,800 

197,230 

190,182 

3,309 

3,078 

1,762 

1,730 

3,126 

8,289 

2,214 

2,156 

2,278 

2,309 

.3,265 

3,080 

3,132 

2,979 

1,219 

1,159 

2,084 

1,896 

3,530 

3,463 

1,840 

1,763 

5,474 

5,217 

5,261 

5,216 

1,776 

1,678 

2,435 

2,407 

2,350 

2,313 

2,572 

2,372 

3,239 

3,274 

1,007 

922 

1,139 

1,079 

4,203 

4,021 

4,051 

3,841 

3,928 

3,843 

2,303 

2,213 

4,278 

3,681 

1,339 

1,316 

2,050 

2,164 

1,937 

1,872 

7,561 

7,632 

3,960 

3,901 

926 

955 

4,575 

4,507 

5,003 

4,816 

7,752 

7,587 

1,064,221 


10,762 
4,549 
4,085 
2,796 
2,105 

9,425 
2,017 
3,646 
3,760 
11,791 

8,474 
5,159 
4,759 
3,582 
7,652 

387,412 
6,387 

•  3,492 
6,415 
4,370 

4,587 
6,345 
6,111 
2,378 
3,980 

6,993 

3,603 

10.691 

10,477 

3,454 

4,842 
4,663 
4,944 
6,513 
1,929 

2,218 
8,224 
7,892 
7,771 
4,516 

7,959 
2,655 
4,214 
3,809 
15,193 

7,861 
1,881 
9,082 

•  9,819 
15,339 


155,959,482 


1,299,110 
596,397 
511,746 
459,956 
225,571 

1,399,157 
200,668 
534,582 
563,815 

1,622,689 

1,120,356 
662,936 
410,533 
454,389 

1,026,979 

65,060,959 
805,258 
427,477 
989,024 
574,896 

617, 162 
991,322 
852,068 
294,436 
468,013 

962,326 

536,200 

1,097,848 

1,396,144 

338,657 

718,468 
688,486 
533,197 
917,690 
131,284 

297,903 

1,176,372 

1, 228, 137 

888,255 

438,294 

783,698 
311,263 
590,772 
349,960 
2,426,466 

1,091,960 
267,841 
1,294,001 
1,646,514 
2,407,325 


974,746 


8,170 
3,447 
3,411 
2,569 
1,588 

8,279 
1,337 
3,182 
3,568 
9,894 

7,002 
4,226 
3,110 
2,894 
2,626 

349,790 
5,450 
2,740 
5,404 
3,442 

3,763 
5,569 
5,227 
2,197 
2,906 

6,415 
3,135 
7,955 
2,947 
2,489 

4,462 
3,911 
3,949 
5,630 
1,002 

1,752 
7,086 
7,354 
6,678 
3,386 

5,762 
2,048 
3,516 
2,712 
13,786 

6,348 
1,603 
7,842 
9,355 
13,995 


91 


75 
90 
83 
91 
73 

87 
66 
86 
94 
83 

83 
80 
65 
80 
81 

92 
85 
78 
84 
78 

82 
88 
85 
92 
72 

91 
86 
74 
86 
72 

88 
84 
80 
86 
51 

79 
86 
92 
85 
74 

74 
75 
83 
71 
89 

80 
85 
86 
94 
91 


146 


120 
131 
125 
164 
107 

148 

99 

146 

150 

137 

132 
128 
86 
126 
134 

171 
126 
122 
154 
131 

135 
156 
139 
124 
117 


160 


159 
144 
150 
179 
144 

160 
150 
168 
158 
164 

160 
150 
132 
157 
164 

186 
148 
156 
183 
167 

163 
178 
163 
134 
161 


137 

150 

7.  J 

148 

171 

8.3 

102 

138 

6.f, 

133 

149 

7.* 

08 

136 

6.S 

142 

161 

7.9 

148 

176 

8.6 

108 

134 

6.3 

141 

163 

1.   r 

68 

131 

6.0 

134 

170 

7.^ 

143 

166 

8.0 

155 

167 

8.1 

114 

133 

6.1 

97 

130 

6.2 

101 

136 

6.4 

114 

152 

7.1 

140 

168 

8.2 

92 

129 

6.1 

158 

176 

8.b 

139 

172 

8.4 

142 

167 

S.5 

142 

165 

7.  *i 

167 

176 

8.N 

156 

172 

8,4 

1. 1 


7.1 
7.1 

8.: 

7.0 

S.1 
6.9 

8.2 
7.e. 

7.5 


^.4 
U 
1. 1 
7.4 

9.5 
7.1 
7.2 

s.: 

7.9 

8.^ 
7.V 
6.4 
1. 1 
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TABLE  5— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total  enrollment 
in  elementarr  and 
secondary  schools. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Total  days 
attendance. 


Average. 


Dally 
atten- 
dance. 


Per 

cent  of 
perfect 
atten- 
dance. 


Number 

of  days 

each 

pupil 

attended 
school. 


Number 

of  days 

schools 

were 

in 

session. 


Number 

of  months 

schools 

were 

in 

session. 


6 


8 


0 


10 


Lawrence. . 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Macon 


Macoupin.. 
Madison . . . 

Marion 

Marshall.. 
Mason 


Massac 

McDonough.. 

McHenry 

McLean , 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 


Ogle.. 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

Piatt.. 

Pike.. 


Pope 

Pulaski.... 
Putnam.... 
Randolph. . 
Richland... 


Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago . 
Woodford. . . 


2,843 
2,634 
3.854 
2,723 
5,560 

5,887 
8,741 
4,363 
1,389 
2,101 

1,705 
3,022 
3,406 
6,259 
1,455 

2,102 
1,220 
4,474 

3,038 
1,776 

2,875 
9.194 
2,627 
2,076 
3,323 

1,535 
1,8T9 
919 
2,712 
1,972 

6,628 
4,711 
8,979 
1,731 
1,113 

3,792 
1,080 
10,359 
3,495 
3,907 

2,609 
8,517 
1,784 
2,463 
1,588 

3,430 
3,051 
3,646 
6,868 
6,889 
6,508 
2,134 


2,053 
2,722 
3,736 
2,897 
5,746 

5,601 
8,415 
4,475 
1,621 
2,055 

1, 749 
2,832 
3,373 
6,354 
1,430 

2,014 
1,097 
4, 299 
3,030 
1,762 

2,867 
9,124 
2,489 
1,971 
3,314 

1,370 
1,839 
959 
2,577 
1,875 

6,315 
4,456 
8,511 
1,654 
1,086 

3,704 
1/166 
9,879 
3,381 
3,926 

2,639 
8,415 
1,717 
2,554 
L,426 

3,328 
2,819 
3,617 
6,419 
6,671 
6,320 
1,960 


5,796 
5,356 
7,500 
5,620 
11,306 

11,488 

17,166 

8,838 

2,910 

4,156 

3,454 
6,854 
6,779 
12,613 
2,885 

4,116 
2,317 
8,773 
6,068 
3,538 

5,742 
18,318 
5,116 
4,047 
6,637 

2,905 
3,718 
1,878 
5,289 
3,847 

12,943 
9,167 

17,490 
3,386 
2,199 

7,496 
2,246 
20,238 
6,876 
7,833 

5,338 
16,932 
3,501 
5,017 
3,014 

6,758 

5.870 

7,263 

13,287 

13,560 

12,823 

4,094 


715,800 
786,317 

1,095,210 
765,653 

1,465,870 

1,660,474 

2,433,253 

1,037,573 

391, 875 

560,532 

368,056 

793,865 

1,003,569 

1,750,539 

375,865 

550,397 
301, 196 
1,127,322 
780, 796 
467,862 

801,434 
2,592,292 
601,947 
536,146 
811,371 

227,200 
448,778 
247,246 
655,426 
414,737 

1,860,906 
080,221 

2,490,128 
401,645 
280,488 

871, 024 
323,579 

3,391,013 
965,939 

1,154,977 

570,458 
2,421,462 
460,755 
700,800 
336,937 

654,426 
616,070 
1,107,461 
1,851,832 
1,619,089 
1,944,981 
598,331 


4,740 
4,794 
6,442 
4,476 
8,830 

1,132 
14,927 
7,619 
2,261 
3,570 

2,882 
4,840 
6,638 
10,236 
2,334 

3,316 
1,741 
7,669 
6,005 
2,905 

4,203 
15,2i8 
4,393 
3,360 
5,373 

1,832 
3,182 
1,526 
4,784 
2,920 

11,210 
7,598 

15,091 
2,624 
1,907 

6,656 
1,881 
20,184 
5,749 
6,637 

4,364 
14,765 
3,338 
4,098 
2,416 

4,742 

4,308 

6,364 

10.525 

11,648 

10,805 

3,582 


81 

123 

151 

6.8 

80 

146 

164 

7.9 

84 

144 

170 

8.2 

79 

136 

171 

8.2 

78 

129 

166 

7.9 

88 

136 

164 

7.4 

86 

141 

163 

8.0 

86 

118 

138 

6.6 

79 

135 

173 

8.2 

86 

135 

157 

7.7 

83 

106 

128 

6.2 

82 

135 

164 

7.7 

83 

148 

178 

8.8 

76 

131 

171 

8.0 

81 

13Q 

161 

7.9 

80 

133 

166 

7.9 

76 

130 

173 

8.2 

87 

128 

147 

6.9 

82 

129 

156 

7.4 

82 

132 

161 

7.6 

79 

139 

174 

8.4 

82 

141 

170 

8.2 

87 

119 

137 

6.5 

82 

132 

160 

7.7 

81 

122 

151 

6.7 

62 

78 

124 

6.0 

86 

120 

141 

6.6 

81 

131 

162 

8.1 

89 

123 

137 

6.7 

75 

107 

142 

6,4 

86 

143 

166 

8.0 

83 

107 

129 

6.3 

86 

142 

165 

8.0 

77 

118 

153 

7.3 

86 

127 

147 

7.0 

75 

116 

164 

7.4 

84 

144 

172 

8.1 

99 

167 

168 

8.4 

84 

140 

168 

8,1 

84 

147 

174 

8.2 

81 

107 

131 

6.2 

87 

143 

164 

7.9 

95 

131 

138 

6.6 

81 

139 

171 

8.1 

79 

111 

139 

6.7 

70 

97 

138 

6.6 

72 

104 

143 

6.8 

87 

162 

174 

8.5 

80 

140 

176 

8.6 

85 

110 

139 

6.5 

83 

151 

180 

8,8 

73 

122 

167 

8.0 
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TABLE  6— PROMOTIONS,  GRADUATES.  TUITION  PUPILS 


Counties. 

Number  of 

eighth  year  pupils 

promoted. 

Number  of 

elementary 

tuition  pupils. 

Number  of 
high  school 
graduates. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Tllinola 

22,008 

26,016 

2,266 

2,182 

4,790 

6,785 

Adams 

193 
81 
66 
50 
24 

132 

45 

83 

117 

211 

117 
52 
45 
44 
94 

10,162 

108 

48 

168 

101 

97 

195 

125 

53 

57 

112 
103 

39 
193 

39 

57 
126 

45 

124 

2 

15 
157 
147 
116 

19 

109 
58 
63 
57 

413 

224 
42 
211 
206 
335 

282 
95 
87 
64 
34 

194 
93 

132 
95 

241 

138 
73 
32 
58 

133 

11,336 

135 

68 

191 

125 

124 
199 
134 

48 
52 

127 
133 

72 
230 

43 

62 
159 

39 

178 

5 

24 
209 
158 
150 

27 

110 
80 
89 
66 

463 

220 
47 
221 
245 
407 

31 

4 

12 
11 

7 

44 

30 
3 
8 

19 
8 

45 

61 
24 
10 
21 
5 

56 

1  1 

Alexander 

24 

Bond 

u 

Boone 

^ 

Brown 

10 

Bureau 

80 

Calhoun.   .   .   r ,   ,            .   .   r  . ,  .   -  r  -       t        .   . 

Carroll 

'I 

40 

11 
17 
24 
11 
26 

70 
16 
14 
36 
16 

20 
34 

28 
8 

8 

13 
20 

27 

9 

46 

8 
24 
14 
10 
20 
• 

56 
13 
14 
37 
19 

27 

29 

29 

2 

6 

15 
19 

22 

30 

113 

58 

27 

3 

8 

34 

1,850 

34 

9 

50 
28 

31 
59 
42 
13 
13 

14 
28 

8 
63 

8 

31 

18 

4 

47 

51 

Cass 

41 

ChaniDaiini 

176 

Christian. .  r . . . . . . .  x  -  - , 

70 

Clark 

21 

Clay 

12 

Clinton 

8 

Coles '. 

53 

Cook 

1,623 

Crawford 

36 

Cumberland 

26 

Dekalb 

» 

Dewltt 

50 

Doiuflas r  . 

50 

Duoaee 

81 

*^  U^WQV.   ............................... 

Edear 

% 

Edwards 

13 

Effingham 

11 

Fayette 

31 

Ford 

57 

"PVankHn- .... 

11 

Fulton 

27 

26 

1 

7 
11 

3 
54 

83 

19 

Greene 

7 
12 

3 
56 

5S 

Onrndy-  - . 

37 

HamJiton ...... 

3 

Hancock 

68 

Hardin 

Henderson 

7 
50 
38 
27 

7 

32 
41 
31 

14 
82 
56 
19 
5 

4 
24 

30 

2 

91 

41 
17 
90 
59 
106 

• 

5 

Henry 

103 

Iroquois 

72 

JaoKson 

20 

Jasper 

9 

5 

9 

14 

10 

6 

17 

2 

Jersey 

37 

Jo  Daviess 

47 

Johnson. .-...., r ..-- 

5 

Kane 

43 

51 

6 

41 

36 

84 

44 

62 
11 
33 
30 
69 

120 

Kankakee 

49 

Kendall^  t  . . . .  - .... 

18 

133 

Lake 

86 

161 
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AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS-1915. 


Qualiflcations  of  teachers. 

Namberof 

hieh  school 
tuition  pupils. 

Graduates  of  a— 

Attended  but  not  a  graduate  of— 

•      F 

College 

State 

Four 

State 
Normal 
school. 

. 

and  State 
Normal 

College 
only. 

Normal 
school 

yearhleh 
school 

College. 

High 

school. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

school. 

w 

only. 

only. 

• 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

5,716 

6,714 

1,105 

2.789 

5,509 

8,865 

3,401 

7,661 

2,117 

82 

81 

3 

35 

104 

92 

17 

63 

26 

7 

13 
31 
33 
24 

117 

13 

12 

14 

5 

34 

7 

6 

13 

3 

33 

44 
23 
85 
25 

137 

7 
26 

30 
20 

4 
29 

76 

8 

9 

10 

39 

i* 

8 

30 

io' 

30 

9 

89 

14 

46 

1 
25 

1 
61 

29 
55 

2 

53" 

7i' 

2 

9* 

12* 

11 

41 

47 

3 

11 

9 

38 

16 

51 

9 

158 

139 

18 

54 

40 

154 

33 

90 

56 

76 

87 

3 

25 

13 

80 

9 

130 

14 

62 

36 

1 

7 

8 

53 

9 

72 

16 

35 

22 

9 

4 

4 

8 

3 

22 

5 

18 

26 

3 

10 

2 

40 

15 

26 

15 

63 

66 

4 

17 

69 

27 

23 

80 

20 

80 

95 

643 

645 

3,366 

1,416 

1,665 

l'*S5 

99 

66 

64 

5 

24 

12 

49 

7 

25 

11 

31 

33 

1 

11 

16 

17 

5 

30 

27 

84 

138 

6 

37 

67 

4 

25 

129 

10 

47 

64 

2 

12 

5 

41 

9 

52 

36 

95 

109 

4 

26 

32 

43 

6 

42 

11 

73 

75 

3 

44 

45 

120 

10 

12 

5 

3 
1 

22 
3 

16 
2 

70 
17 

23 
45 

69 
8 

20 

is' 

ii* 

4 

18 

19 

5 

13 

6 

13 

15 

28 

17 

50 

50 

3 

7 

7 

34 

20 

44 

13 

68 

105 

3 

26 

21 

65 

6 

66 

9 

7 

4 

7 

14 

4 

15 

11 

35 

28 

138 

177 

14 

28 

33 

112 

23 

54 

24 

7 

8 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

49 

15 

89 

99 

4 

8 

9 

61 

2 

36 

27 

37 

77 

2 

•12 

6 

84 

2 

61 

6 

18 

9 
171 

1 
23 

I 
9 

2 
71 

8 
17 

28 
74 

8 

188 

i' 

60 

3 
11 

17 
16 

2 

31 

31 

4 

6 

5 

51 

13 

85 

100 

3 

34 

24 

185 

21 

27 

70 

65 

106 

12 

17 

16 

93 

24 

101 

83 

16 

14 

4 

14 

45 

42 

20 

60 

25 

13 

1 

1 

3 

3 

17 

15 

51 

3 

15 

13 

3 

2 

10 

43 

1 

38 

46 

41 

43 

47 

4 
16 

1 
29 

50 
64 

6 
7 

6 
23 

20 

30 

m" 

13 

4 

7 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

61 

3 

124 

171 

11 

91 

155 

98 

64 

130 

3 

26 

37 

29 

18 

28 

84 

23 

46 

37 

30 

52 

4 

9 

8 

40 

6 

27 

10 

127 

124 

3 

50 

15 

93 

67 

96 

28 

62 

98 

18 

56 

65 

105 

30 

58 

16 

130 

180 

10 

58 

42 

240 

25 

132 

54 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLED 


Counties. 


Number  of 

eighth  year  pupils 

promoted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Number  of 

elementary 

tuition  pupils. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Number  o( 
high  school 
graduates. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


6 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Maconpin... 

Madison 

Marlon. 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... . 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland. . . , 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Taeewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White...... 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford... 


77 

123 

127 

134 

109 

211 

08 

151 

152 

209 

164 

259 

307 

327 

84 

150 

77 

91 

68 

104 

36 

52 

111 

138 

160 

196 

267 

279 

53 

75 

101 

118 

20 

24 

65 

88 

123 

173 

41 

71 

137 

141 

363 

385 

49 

75 

55 

58 

98 

155 

96 

101 

47 

69 

33 

48 

87 

100 

53 

51 

290 

338 

91 

126 

337 

409 

50 

47 

16 

28 

70 

101 

26 

43 

343 

359 

141 

153 

158 

•  157 

132 

156 

294 

380 

34 

42 

110 

147 

31 

46 

9 

16 

87 

89 

124 

163 

336 

378 

130 

164 

305 

677 

96 

114 

18 

39 

3 

14 

7 

42 
46 
21 
11 
2 

1 
38 
67 
44 
11 

21 
14 
21 
19 
9 

38 

53 

4 

16 
35 

1 
1 
2 
11 
4 

26 

16 

21 

8 

1 

25 

10 
38 
35 
41 

13 

128 

3 

26 
16 


9 
23 
32 
22 

78 
26 


29 
41 
5 
21 
12 

36 

51 

29 

8 

8 

5 
26 
45 
42 

9 

17 
10 
11 
23 
12 

45 
28 
5 
17 
30 

9 
4 
8 
15 
4 

38 
8 

32 
9 
3 

36 
8 
39 
28 
39 

5 
71 

2 
30 
16 


8 
13 
28 
26 
90 
16 


23 
54 
38 
33 
51 

60 
78 
26 
16 
25 

17 
27 
56 
82 
19 

39 
6 
20 
37 
20 

41 
79 
12 
34 
50 


10 
14 

26 
11 

104 
20 

112 
9 
8 

21 
22 
60 
42 
37 

20 
63 
14 
29 


8 
8 
37 
64 
13 
88 
37 


36 

a 

64 
«7 
75 

S3 

53 
41 
22 

15 

4$ 

103 

113 

34 

23 

I 

27 
61 
29 

62 
121 
13 
34 
64 

2 

6 

37 

2S 

13 

12S 
IS 

152 
13 
13 

36 
31 
96 
80 
59 

IS 
107 
\5 
67 
11 

11 
18 
70 

119 
42 

Ti 
29 
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CoDduded. 


Number  of 
high  school 
tuition  pupils. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Qualifications  of  teachers. 


Graduates  of  a— 


College 

and  State 

No-mal 

school. 


CoUege 
only. 


State 

Normal 

school 

only. 


Four 

year  high 

school 

only. 


Attended  but  not  a  graduate  of— 


College. 


State 
Normal 
school. 


High 
school. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


62 

78 

12 

15 

4 

llfi 

165 

89 

35 
24 

30 
23 

50 

1 

20 

42 

5 

17 

12 

73 

72 

10 

55 

70 

135 

150 
118 

28 
61 

10 
30 

m 

3 

44 

65 

2 

18 

16 

44 

65 

2 

4 

20 

44 

37 

10 

78 

2 

5 
16 

12 

10 
36 

10 

71 

5 

121 

150 
140 

38 
50 

33 
81 

128 

9 

22 

26 

5 

9 

8 

81 

69 

4 

9 

26 

14 

15 
41 

4 
13 

3 
16 

43 

7 

73 

76 

3 

34 

12 

42 

41 

5 

13 

5 

88 

121 

6 

29 

26 

71 

101 

16 

83 

60 

24 

18 

40 

134 

10 

12 

7 

3 
16 
13 

53 

93 

5 

4 

8 
13 

1 
6 

1 
9 

8 

1 

24 

35 

2 

5 

8 

55 

32 

1 

9 

10 

17 

17 
83 

5 
49 

3 
81 

74 

12 

25 

20 

9 

13 

12 

123 

139 

6 

54 

29 

A 

47 
33 

65 

5 

8 
5 

6 

10 

55 

1 

10 

43 

28 

69 

16 
65 

5 
77 

74 

20 

50 

86 

2 

27 

24 

81 

72 

5 

28 

19 

45 

32 

1 

3 

14 

145 

184 

12 

61 

58 

39 

34 
99 

8 
31 

9 
23 

158 

4 

94 

31 

12 
22 

1 

6 

10 

6 
5 

38 

12 

19 

69 

98 
106 

28 
74 

29 
25 

86 

12 

23 

25 

5 

15 

17 

104 

186 

7 

67 

76 

52 

59 

14 

15 

36 
96 
170 
57 
46 

126 

149 

17 

61 

34 

9 

85 

104 

186 

56 

66 
14 
131 
96 
46 

75 
249 
58 
76 
64 

1 

13 
16 
39 
33 

91 
42 
167 
26 
31 

30 
39 

110 
84 

149 

15 
179 

33 
105 

31 

10 

17 
102 
251 

22 
154 

65 


6 
22 
22 
27 
50 

36 

42 

17 

8 

6 

2 

3 

11 

24 

7 

8 

3 

22 

16 

5 

27 
58 

3 
10 

7 


1 

5 

11 

8 

49 

11 

76 

5 

7 

14 
5 
65 
18 
14 

6 
62 

3 
11 

5 

20 
12 
18 
27 
8 
44 
16 


52 
37 
86 
82 

lis 

119 

151 

119 

61 

66 

33 
72 
78 
145 
14 

30 
22 
64 
34 
43 

39 
121 
35 
54 
57 

19 
61 
21 
53 
62 

132 
71 

146 
59 
27 

61 

39 

204 

74 
54 

65 
220 
23 
28 
61 


16 
23 
43 
235 
80 
58 


19 
40 
48 
10 
11 

27 
41 
19 
24 
11 

1 
20 

1 
18 

3 

31 
30 
17 
32 
5 

32 
18 
13 


55 


2 

3 

54 

7 

17 
22 
33 
19 
3 

27 
3 
25 
19 
11 

8 
50 

3 
12 

4 


12 
42 
48 

6 
38 

4 


1 
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SUPEBINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  7-NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  AND  NUMBER  0? 

VACANCIES— 1915. 


Counties. 

Number  of  superintend- 
ents who  do  no  teach- 
ing. 

N  umber  of  superintend- 
ents  and   principals 
who  teach  less  than 
half  time. 

Number  of  superintend- 
ents  and   principals 
who  teach  half  time  or 
more. 

Actual  number  of 

teachers  or 
teaching  positions. 

Average  annual  salaries 
of  teachers. 

Number  of 
vacancies 
caused  by 

death,  resig. 

nations,  ete. 

s 

1 

i 

• 

i 

o 

• 

< 

• 

• 

§ 

a 

o 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Illinois... 

135 

708 

31,977 

5,918 

26,902 

32,820 

$810  73 

169177 

$713  84 

208 

4 

3 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

880 

4 
1 

•  «  •  • 

9 
2 

12 

1,068 

Adams. 

Alexander 

Bond 

1 
1 

13 
3 
2 

1 
1 

4 

353 
125 
129 
123 
80 

361 
46 
172 
134 
439 

279 
160 
146 
117 
242 

9,150 
173 
119 
269 
166 

169 
221 
239 
79 
119 

201 
174 
213 
360 
99 

170 
172 
116 
281 
40 

97 
352 
354 
216 
133 

214 
98 
187 
100 
517 

289 
102 
342 
340 

589 

73 
29 
35 
7 
22 

39 
18 
18 
20 
80 

84 
63 
62 
45 
46 

934 
76 
48 
31 
31 

37 
27 
53 
33 
46 

87 
32 
111 
77 
43 

53 
9 
81 
46 
25 

20 
39 
46 
56 
70 

99 
20 
20 
59 
60 

33 
13 
38 
44 
65 

294 
100 

96 
118 

59 

330 
28 
157 
117 
365 

198 
99 
85 
73 

199 

8,606 

100 

72 

247 

136 

136 

212 

188 

47 

73 

115 
147 
104 
288 
56 

117 
164 

35 
236 

15 

77 
329 
309 
163 

63 

116 
79 

168 
41 

492 

262 
91 
316 
303 
538 

367 
129 
131 
125 
81 

369 
46 
175 
137 
445 

282 
162 
147 
118 
245 

9,540 
176 
120 
278 
167 

173 
239 
241 
80 
119 

202 
179 
215 
305 
99 

170 
173 
116 
282 
40 

97 
868 
355 
219 
133 

215 
99 
188 
100 
552 

295 
104 
854 
347 
603 

1    716  43 

62160 

509  15 

1, 102  14 

423  05 

929  48 
392  22 
852  77 
838  54 
738  47 

671  25 
408  79 
402  24 
503  50 
63141 

1,441  32 
550  82 
397  03 

1,042  54 
502  17 

783  87 
1,09144 
473  51 
371  20 
499  56 

392  51 
728  55 
426  59 
606  90 
391  19 

543  17 
1, 185  55 
323  56 
629  96 
279  32 

584  38 
939  03 
749  62 
505  41 
360  94 

342  84 
584  12 
747  24 
345  72 
1,248  38 

854  15 

829  23 

749  54 

1, 171  70 

1, 150  35 

1    53286 
453  37 
846  09 
513  84 
376  79 

467  27 
332  35 
438  50 
400  15 
510  84 

508  95 
313  68 
346  70 
381  22 

484  64 

1,024  96 
436  54 
383  01 
522  88 
470  58 

496  44 
569  24 
481  25 
310  90 
365  39 

353  08 
484  95 
413  19 
43128 
316  74 

395  20 
464  76 
308  90 
403  64 
246  40 

447  86 
447  74 
457  22 
37187 
344  01 

294  38 
308  05 
411  29 
255  39 
609  99 

462  00 
394  13 
484  04 
633  75 
526  75 

$    50936 

492  74 
390  10 
546  93 
389  39 

516  12 
355  80 
481  19 
464  15 
551  76 

557  30 
349  94 
370  01 
427  85 
512  19 

1,198  83 
485  89 
388  62 
580  83 

493  15 

557  91 
628  24 
52104 
834  40 
417  26 

370  06 
528  50 
420  10 
462  85 
349  08 

44133 
502  39 
319  14 
440  56 
266  07 

476  53 
499  81 
495  28 
406  16 
352  09 

316  70 
363  82 

447  03 
308  69 
679  38 

505  87 

448  47 
523  27 
730  78 
593  97 

8 
4 
1 

Boone 

Brown 

1 

9 

2 

Bureau 

Qftlhounr.-.. 

4 

14 

Carroll 

3 
2 
4 

1 

1 

i 

1 

337 

1 
1 
7 
1 

4 

13 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
3 

2 

14 

5 

15 

5 

10 

8 
38 

6 

L5 

Cass. 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

f 

Champaign,. . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

13 

10 
52 

u 

Clinton 

Coles 

2 

44 
2 

2 

«  •  •  • 

9 

8 
51 

8 

Cook 

60 

Crawford..... 

Cumberland.. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt. 

12 
1 

•  •  •  • 

.... 
3 

28 

9 
5 

2 

10 
5 

40 

10 

5 

Douglas 

2 

Dupage 

Edgar 

5 

11 
8 

Edwards 

RfflnKhftwi , . . 

6 
12 

9 
40 

15 

Fayette 

1 
4 
1 
5 

52 

Ford 

1 
1 

Franklin 

Fulton 

6 

•  •  •  • 

17 

23 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Orundy. . . .  r 

1 

1 

12 
3 

3 
9 
6 

4 

Hamilton 

21 

Hancock 

1 

9 

Hardin 

« 
Henderson... 

1 
3 
2 
3 
10 

2 

3 
5 

35 
4 

11 

3 

4 

Henry 

IroQuois 

1 

15 
1 
1 

8 
37 

Jackson 

Jasper 

2 

4 

21 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

1 

i 

1 

5 

Jo  Daviess... 

•  •  •  • 

10 

10 

JohnwHrr. . . . 

Kane 

Kankakee.... 
KendalL 

5 

1 

30 

5 
2 
11 
3 
6 

1 
1 
2 
1 

•  «  •  a 

29 

8 

3 

15 

10 

20 

30 

9 
4 

Knox 

Lake 

1 

4 
8 

17 
11 

La  Salle 

20 
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SUPERINTEXDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  8— TEACHERS  LENGTH  OF 


Counties. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

3 
years. 

4 
years. 

5 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

1 

2  '. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Illinois 

11,703 

5,284 

2,681 

1,722 

1,204 

047 

708 

608 

5ao 

Adams 

118 
50 
80 
59 
47 

184 
33 
80 
50 

205 

128 
68 
06 
40 

107 

003 
125 

73 
126 

70 

07 
05 
125 
50 
74 

121 

02 

136 

202 

65 

83 
70 
85 
170 
31 

60 

164 

173 

.128 

02 

151 
43 
05 
SO 

134 

132 
64 
150 
128 
225 

75 
18 
23 
24 

18 

84 
10 
27 
20 
104 

51 
31 
25 
24 
53 

839 
23 
23 
40 
34 

30 
40 
48 
18 
22 

43 
44 
43 

48 
16 

44 

37 

18 

50 

6 

21 
69 
83 
44 
26 

26 
20 
31 
13 
92 

57 
21 
65 
57 
97 

20 
6 
6 

12 
5 

32 

27* 

5 
38 

23 
25 
12 
21 
30 

620 

13 

8 

33 

16 

10 

27 

18 

8 

7 

13 
15 
16 
33 
6 

9 
19 

9 
14 

3 

4 
24 
38 
10 

6 

13 
10 
21 
5 
46 

31 
6 
20 
51 
50 

20 
7 
4 
8 
2 

16 
1 

13 
8 

10 

22 

12 

3* 

16 

483 
5 
4 

16 
6 

3 
18 
12 

17 
6 

4 
6 

15 

6* 

8 
10 

12 

10 

4 

6 

8 

375 

4 

2 

10 

11 

4 

10 
5 

10 
2 
2 
2 

1 

8 
1 
3 
7 
0 

11 
4 
2 
1 
2 

318 
1 
3 
0 
3 

6 
0 
4 

1 

5 
8 

1 

1 

4 
6 

12 
1 
2 
2 
1 

2 

0 
4 
3 
2 
2 

4 

s 

Alexander 

Bond 

1 

Boone 

1 

Brown 

1 

Bureau 

2 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

3 
3 

7 

6 

4 
3 

3* 

286 

i* 

5 
4 

1 
7 
5 
1 
6 

1 
2 
1 
7 
2 

3* 

2 

1 
5 

11 

1 
2 
3 

4 

318 

1 
1 
5 
4 

5 
4 

4 

2 

Cass 

5 

Champaign 

8 

Christian 

Clark '..',...'.'.'.]. 

2 

day 

1 

Clinton 

1 

Coles 

Cook 

307 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

2 

Dewitt 

^ 

Douglas. 

1 

Dupage 

L 

Edgar 

I 

Edwards 

1 

Effingham 

2 

7 

0 

0 

24 

4 

12 

6 

1 

14 

3 

1 

3 

7 

11 

1 

6 
0 

1 
0 

1 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

3* 

i 

Fulton 

I 

Gallatin 

Greene 

4 
3 

I 

Grundy                

4 

Hamilton 

1 

Hancock 

3 

3 

6 

Hardin 

Henderson 

3 
18 
10 
11 

2 

•. 

6 
11 

2 

12 

12 

3 

2 

2 
5 
3 

1 

14 

8 

3 

1 

4 
2 
1 
2 
21 

0 

4 

5 

10 

23 

1 
14 
5 
4 
2 

1 

ii* 

2 
3 

1 

Henry 

7 

IroQiiois 

4 

Jackson 

2 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

4 

Z 

Jersey 

4 

Jo  Daviess 

7 

4 

Johnson ... 

Kane 

30 

15 
2 
11 
17 
33 

10 

10 

3 

6 

18 

32 

0 
12 

0 
3 

IS 

Kankakee 

Kendall...         

1 

Knox  - . . . .  . .  s . . 

4 

5 

22 

7 
15 

7 

7 

Lake 

4 

La  Salle 

8 
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SERVICE  IN  SAME  DISTRICT— W15 


10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
yean. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years. 

Total. 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

583 

519 

416 

268 

300 

337 

388 

322 

308 

321 

3.452 

32,820 

5 
2 

3 

1 
2 

6 
3 

2 

1 
1 

6 

i* 

3 

1 
1 

6 
3 

3 
2 

5 
1 

1 

4 
I 

2' 

31 
11 

2 

7 
5 

2 
3 

367 
120 
131 

1 

1 

• 

125 

1 

3 

2 
5 

81 

7 

2 

1 

369 

46 

1 

1 
2 
5 

4 

2* 

4 

1 
1 
3 

2 
1 

175 

3 

4 

1 

1 
5 

2 
4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

i 

1 



1 

137 
445 

282 

1 

162 

1 

1 
1 

1 

131 

147 

2 
3 

219 

2 

1 

158 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i' 

225 

1 
1 

261 
1 

241 

1 
1 

229 

220 

3 
13 

2,724 

1 
1 
8 

1 

8 
5 

118 

1 

291 
1 

• 

302 

245 

9,540 
176 

1 
9 
1 

3 

3' 

1 
2 

3' 

2 

i*. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

120 

2 

278 

1 

1 
1 

1 

167 

173 

2 

2 
2 

3 

239 

3 

2 

2 

241 

80 

1 

1 
2 

3 
3 

110 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

202 

2 

179 

215 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

i' 

1 

2 

3 

8 

1 

2 

5 
1 
3 

365 
99 

1 

2 
2 

1 

4 

170 

1 

1 

173 

116 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

282 

40 

1 

1 
2 
3 

•••..... 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 

8* 

3' 

97 

6 
1 
2 

4 
1 
1 

4 

2 

5 

2* 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

i* 

368 
355 
219 

1 

133 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 
4 
6 

215 

09 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

188 

100 

1 

36 

3 

2 

10 
5 

10 

4 

1 

6 

4 

11 

12 

1 

8 

5 

26 
1 

3 
3 

3 
1 

21 

31 
12 

552 
205 

2 

104 

7 
5 

5 
6 
8 

1 
1 
5 

1 
1 
6 

3 
2 
3 

i' 

4 

1 

2 

33 

3 

49 

354 
347 

8 

3 

4 

603 
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TABLE  8— 


Counties. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

3 
years. 

4 

years. 

5 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
MoHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rock  Island, 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

Will 

Williamson. 
Wlimebago. 
Woodford. . . 


93 

38 

125 

57 

184 

91 

82 

59 

155 

68 

174 

63 

146 

105 

118 

46 

65 

21 

63 

47 

43 

14 

114 

48 

120 

71 

231 

06 

54 

22 

108 

33 

29 

22 

157 

49 

104 

38 

76 

33 

126 

60 

135 

72 

65 

31 

83 

42 

143 

51 

57 

11 

49 

22 

37 

10 

81 

45 

90 

18 

137 

65 

100 

45 

160 

84 

SO 

24 

42 

15 

140 

54 

61 

24 

135 

77 

104 

54 

141 

47 

85 

23 

237 

116 

54 

16 

115 

37 

63 

23 

161 

8 

76 

43 

123 

49 

184 

127 

144 

66 

151 

62 

92 

40 

16 
27 
39 
25 
32 

33 
68 
12 
18 
8 

13 
29 
29 
42 
12 

15 
9 
23 
20 
11 

21 
55 
12 
14 
21 

2 
7 
4 

20 
6 

35 

17 

58 

7 

8 

16 
10 
60 
20 
21 

8 
52 

6 
23 
13 

8 
17 
17 
36 
41 
41 
21 


7 
19 
17 
12 
26 

20 

58 

15 

5 

9 

1 

14 
19 
19 

4 

9 

7 

10 

12 

2 

18 

43 

10 

9 

7 

2 
8 
6 
3 
5 

28 

14 

39 

4 

3 

5 

6 

47 

12 

12 

3 

40 
6 
6 
4 


13 
20 
18 
14 
35 
8 


2 

6 
15 

7 
•17 

19 

24 

10 

5 

8 

9 

3 

15 

17 

1 

1 
2 
8 
5 


8 
41 
5 
3 
5 

1 
2 
1 
5 
2 

14 
6 

28 
4 


6 

2 

35 

12 

10 

5 
23 
5 
4 
4 


9 

9 

17 

17 

22 

4 


2 
7 
9 
3 
4 

7 
15 
7 
5 
1 

2 
5 
1 
15 
1 


1 
0 
8 
1 

8 
43 
2 
4 
2 


1 
1 
4 
1 

21 

3 

30 


21 
5 

8 

3 

20 
3 
2 
2 

17 
6 
5 

30 
7 

16 
1 


2 
4 

3 
4 
7 

3 
7 
4 
3 
3 

1 
5 
2 
8 
2 

2 
2 
1 
5 
1 

3 
25 
3 
2 
2 


4 

1 

10 
3 

14 
2 


6 


21 
4 
2 

1 
11 
3 
5 
3 


1 

3 
23 

4 
10 

4 


2 
5 
3 
4 
3 

3 
14 
8 
4 
1 

2 

1 

1 

14 


6 
4 


2 
17 
1 
2 
2 


14 
1 

21 
2 


18 
3 
9 

1 
7 


5 


1 
2 

18 
5 

14 


1 
3 

1 

8 

4 

12 
2 
2 
1 


1 

1 
1 
2 
2 


18 
1 


1 

S 
14 


15 
3 
3 


4 

3 


6 
15 

3 
15 
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Cottdnded. 


10 

11 
yean. 

12 
years. 

18 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

lA 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20   • 
years. 

Total. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

1 
1 
2 

i* 

4 
7 

4 

163 

1 
2 
3 
2 

2 
6 

1 

1 

2' 

1 
1 

2 
4 

1 

1 

i* 

3 

2 

1 

i" 

1 

2 

4 

3 

19 

5 
20 

7 

1 
2 

1 
4 
2 
31 
3 

260 

4 

379 

1 
8 

4 

1 
3 

1 
6 
4 

4 

3 

i* 

2 

3 

1 
5 

1 
1 

2* 

2* 

2 

210 
360 

349 

22 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

527 
245 

132 

1 

1 

147 

1 

i* 

1 

7 
2 

1 

1 
1 

88 

1 

2 
1 
3 

i 

1 
2 

1 

232 

1 

1 
5 

265 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

513 
102 

i* 

2 

1 

174 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
9 
4 

i 

8 

12 

2 

2 

56 

4 

2 

i 

76 

3 
2 

1 

280 

4 
1 

3 
1 

1 

15 
3 
1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

232 
129 

1 

,1 
9 

1 

is' 

7* 

3 
4 

256 

20 
1 

7 

15 
1 

i* 

617 
143 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

168 

1 

2 

243 

73 

1 

2 

i* 

1 

95 

60 

6 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

177 

1 

3 

126 

2 

8 

12 

8 

1 
2 

1 

3 

< 

4 

3 

2 

44 

438 
192 

14 

9 
1 

3 

1 
3 

3 
1 

14 
2 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

33 

545 
126 

2 

2 

73 

1 

is' 

3 
2 

1 
1 
9 
2 
5 

io' 

2 
3 

1 

240 

2 

107 

16 
2 

13 
2 
2 

1 
3 

9 

3 

6 
1 

3 

1 

44 

16 
10 

569 
248 

3 

1 
4* 

1 

1 
2 

280 

131 

6 

3 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 
4 
6 

546 
100 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

217 

114 

194 

2 
4 

4 
1 
6 

1 

5 
28 

1 
37 

1 

160 

10 

12 

3 

1 
6 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
8 
1 

1 
4 

4' 

3' 

1 
2 

5 
2 

2 
5 

2 
3 

205 
539 
306 

12 

7 

5 

5 

2 

i' 

455 
172 

—3  P  I 
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RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  $1,700  PER  ANNUM— 1915. 


1800  to  1809. 

S900  tol099. 

$1,000  to 
$1,099. 

$1,100  to 
$1,199. 

$1,200  to 
$1,299. 

$1,300  to 
$1,399. 

$1,400  to 
$1,499. 

$1,500  to 
$1,599 

$1,600  to 
$1,699. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M 

F. 

M. 

F. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

136 

1,367 

71 

832 

52 

617 

76 

366 

38 

2,788 

36 

466 

23 

149 

54 

241 

22 

12 

5 

40 
3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

. . . . 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
875 

16 

1 
601 

17 

15 
1 

550 

59 
1 

334 

15 

2,778 

26 

461 

18 

140 

42 

235 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

*'  i 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•  *  •  •  « 

1 

21 
2 

2 

9 
2 

1 

8 
2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

^  ^ 

4 
24 

5 

3 

2 

i 

17 

7 

i 

1 
7 
5 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

3 

1 
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TABLED- 


Counties. 

Under 
$200. 

1200  to 
S299. 

1300  to  1399. 

1400  to  $499. 

$500  to  $599. 

1800  to  $699.  $700  to  $799. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Lawrence 

2 
4 

a   •   •  • 

1 

5 
11 

i 

5 

40 

35 

51 

2 

3 

11 
9 

15 
3 
2 

5 
6 
36 
9 
4 

11 
5 

42 
2 

49 

8 
14 

6 
3 
2 

2 

18 

2 

20 

8 

10 
4 

8 

8 

26 
6 
3 

6 

1 
10 

**"25 

8 
13 

33 
74 
58 

4 
8 

86 
66 
51 
29 
20 

15 
47 
57 
64 
17 

49 
15 
43 
34 
16 

55 
37 
36 
4 
72 

4 

31 

6 

53 

23 

46 
35 
26 
40 
11 

47 
21 
17 
47 
21 

18 
48 
16 
16 
18 

18 
3 

18 
4 

2 

14 

17 

4 

3 

10 

2 
14 

8 

5 

4 

9 

11 

7 

8 

6 
7 
8 
3 
15 

6 

1 
8 

1 

2 
22 
10 

7 
8 

23 
1 

18 
11 

7 

11 

17 

14 

2 

5 

39 
83 
178 
63 
26 

122 

154 

41 

71 

57 

19 
90 
92 
191 
34 

56 
17 
89 
51 
44 

84 
136 
12 
48 
32 

1 

11 
29 
27 

7 

94 
34 
96 
27 
23 

56 
43 
100 
62 
96 

16 
171 
14 
84 
12 

11 
1 
9 
2 

10 

7 
1 
3 

5 

1 
4 

6 

3 

4 

6 
3 
4 
7 

3 
20 

11 
3 

t 
39 
52 
51 
61 

11 

68 

8 

6 

19 

1 

24 
44 
75 
15 

25 

8 
18 
63 
16 

36 
70 
10 
49 
10 

5 

1 

2 

7 

13 

6 
4 

1 
1 
5 

3 

3 

11 

34 

117 

*"*57 
ft 
1 
4 

5,-- 

Lee 

4 

Livingston 

1 

6 
8 

2 
9 

I 

Logan 

5 

Macon 

2S 

Macoupin 

Madison 

1 

2 
3 

2 
4 

18 

'  '  io 

Marion 

i 

Marshall 

1 

Mason 

1 

11 
3 

Massac 

4 

7 
1 

McDonouKb .... 

3 
2 
4 

1 

2 
1 
3 
5 
5 

3 
2 

6 
14 
52 

8 

3 

McHenry 

1 

2 

McLean 

» 

Menard 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Mercer 

1 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

1 

12 

10 

4 

9 
38 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

Moultrie 

1 

Ogle 

2 

2 

1 
7 

a 

Peoria 

35 

Pecry 

■"1 

«  •  •  • 

Piatt 

10 
5 

11 

8 
2 

1 

Pike 

3 

20 
3 

I 

Pope 

13 
1 

16 
2 

1 

Pulaski 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

12 

3 

3 

15 

""26 

4 
6 

4 
18 

1 
1 
2 

8 

2 

3 

1 
6 

Putnam 

2 
2 

. 

Randolph 

8 
20 

2 
10 

49 
37 

3 
12 

6 
13 

3 

48 

2 

7 

4 

28 
1 
4 
1 
1 

34 
4 

16 

6 

2 

Richland 

13 

3 
.... 

Rock  Island.... 
Saline 

1 
2 
1 

68 

82 

5 
4 

11 
18 
83 
25 
67 

**'ii3 

7 
46 

1 

2 
4 

56 
49 
25 
74 
36 

1 

2 

17 

2 

1 

8 

1 

13 

4 
2 

4 

24 

i 

4 

111 

1 

42 

3 

li 

Sangamon 

4 

r 

Schuyler 

3 

•  a  •  • 

5 

19 
9 

19 
2 
3 

15 
3 

10 
4 

10 
4 

54 

68 

20 

3 

25 

36 

4 

1 

Scott.." 

1 
4 

Shelby 

4 
3 

82 
16 
23 

1 
1 
7 

3 

Stark 

4 

St.  Clair 

1 

•  •  •  • 

ffi 

Stephenson 

\s 

Tazewell....... 

2 
20 

■  •  •  * 

4 

•    M     •     • 

3 

118 
20 

1 

Union 

1 

.... 

Vermilion 

29 

2 

18 

7 

( 

Wabash 

Warren 

1 

I 

Washineton. ... 

Wayne 

White 

"■"66 

1 
33 

27 
23 
103 
58 
46 
11 

19 
4 
2 

21 

6 

4 

88 
103 
65 
85 
80 

3 
5 

5 

3 

9 

2 

1 
8 

i 

1 
38 
32 

***i29 
4 

2 
2 

7 
1 

Whiteside 

m 
t 

Will 

1 
2 

2 

5 

1 
2 

•  •  •  ■ 

23 

•  •  •  • 
■  *  •  • 

T 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

• 

Woodford". 

1 
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Conduded. 


$800  to  1809. 

1000  to  1999. 

11, 000  to 
11,099. 

11, 100  to 
$1,199. 

— — i-^ 

$1,200  to 
$1,299. 

$1,300  to 

$1,  Jvv. 

$1,400  to 
$1,499. 

$1,500  to 
$1,509. 

$1,600  to 
$1,609. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20    21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

• 

30 

31 

32 

33 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 
7 

3 

3 

1 
5 
2 

3 

7 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

143 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 

2 

8 

2 

1 
2 
1 

7 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

118 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
7 

i 

35 
4 

4 

8 

1 

5 
1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

1 

3 

• 

1 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

V 

2 

""33 

i 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

8 

28 

3 

8 

1 

,13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

7 

12 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

""V" 

SDPEBINTESDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


ILUNOIS   SCHOOL  STATISTICS — 1915. 
TABLE  10-CoMliid*d. 


1 

' 

' 

1 

2 

3 

» 

« 

I 

1 

1 

1 

> 

' 

" 

" 

' 

> 

' 

WoodCord 

SnPBEINTENDBNr  OP  PDBLIO  INSTKDCTION. 

TABI.B  ll-NUUBEB  OF  SECONDABY  (HIGH)  TEACHSRS 


Undn 

uoo. 

x^ 

«" 

-iS," 

•ffi" 

ISS^*" 

root« 

u. 

F. 

M. 
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RECEIVINQ  LESS  THAN  $1,700  PER  ANNUM— 1915. 
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$899. 
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•DQQ 

$1,000  to 
$1,099. 
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$1,199. 

$1,200  to 

$1,299. 

$1,300  to 
$1,399. 

$1,400  to 
$1,499. 

$1,500  to 

#1,  UV0. 

$1,600  to 
$1,699. 
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CondudM. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  12-NUMBER  OF  SECONDARY  (HIGH)  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  $1,700  OR  MORE 

PER  ANNUM— 1915. 


Counties. 

$1,700  to 
$1,799. 

$1,800  to 
$1,899. 

$1,900  to 
$1,999. 

$2, 000  to 
$2,499. 

$2, 500  to 
$2,999. 

$3, 000  or 
more. 

Total. 

Total 
eleoMih 
taryand 
seeood- 

ary. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

minols 

50 

43 

41 

42 

40 

29 

129 

1 

101 

89 

1 
2 

70 

41 

6 

1,801 

2,314 

32,820 

Adft'ws T  -, 

19 
9 
7 
6 
2 

20 
1 

11 
9 

39 
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8 
5 
4 

11 
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12 
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13 
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1 
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1 

46 
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.... 
2 
2 

137 

Chamnaien 

1 

1 

445 
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Clay 

-147 

Clinton 
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89 
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39 
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42 

35 
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27 
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83 
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Cumberland 
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1 
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238 
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EfflnKhatn*-^.. .- 
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Fr(^Tiirl<n 
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Hamiitonr- 
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2 
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81 
30 
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TABLE  12— Concluded. 


Counties. 


$1,700  to 
$1,799. 


M. 


F. 


$1,800  to 
#1, 899. 


M. 


F. 


$1,900  to 
$1,999. 


M. 


F. 


$2, 000  to 
$2,499. 


M. 


F. 


$2, 500  to 
#il,999« 


M. 


F. 


$3, 000  or 
more. 


M. 


F. 


Total. 


M. 


F. 


Total 
element 
tary  and 
second- 
ary. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8   0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 


Lawrence. . 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Macon 


Macoupin. 
Madison.. 
Marion... 
MarshaU.. 
Mason 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomo-y. 

Morgan 

Moultrie 


Ogle.., 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

PUti. 

Pike.. 


Pope 

pSaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott , 

Shelby 

Stark. 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. , 
Tazewell.... 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . . 

WiU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford... 


1 
1 


2 

1 


3 
1 


2 

i' 


11 

11 

10 

18 

16 

28 

8 

11 

24 

29 

17 

19 

33 

37 

16 

18 

5 

12 

8 

7 

4 

3 

12 

15 

13 

21 

38 

41 

8 

8 

12 

11 

4 

1 

14 

14 

12 

24 

6 

14 

16 

19 

40 

66 

8 

7 

10 

9 

11 

12 

2 

1 

5 

"   4 

4 

5 

9 

6 

4 

5 

21 

25 

10 

8 

28 

42 

9 

4 

5 

4 

10 

8 

7 

4 

26 

30 

13 

17 

17 

28 

8 

5 

35 

51 

7 

8 

14 

23 

6 

1 

4 

2 

7 

3 

11 

25 

36 

51 

12 

10 

33 

40 

8 

13 

163 
260 
379 
210 
360 

340 
527 
245 
132 
147 

88 
232 
265 
513 
102 

174 
76 
289 
232 
129 

256 
617 
143 
168 
243 

73 

95 

60 

177 

126 

438 
192 
545 
126 
73 

240 
107 
560 
248 
280 

131 
546 
100 
217 
114 

194 
109 
265 
539 
308 
455 
172 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  13-NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  CAP ACTTY  AND  LIBRARIES 

—1915. 


Counties. 


Number 
districts. 


Number  of  school  houses. 


Public. 


Not  used 


Used. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Number 

of  seats  or 

sittings. 


Number 

of 
libraries. 


Number 

of 
vohimas. 


6 


8 


9 


Illinois. 


Adams 

Alexander, 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass , 

Champaign. 


Christian. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton.. 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage — 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton. . . 
Gallatin. 


Greene... 
Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock. 
Hardin. . . 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois... 
JacKSon... 
Jasper 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson. . . 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle.. 


11,816 


166 
31 
78 
60 
64 

197 
37 

104 
63 

236 

143 
103 
103 
71 
136 

179 
104 

90 
144 

95 

90 
81 
144 
46 
81 

144 
109 
101 
199 
58 

99 
95 
89 
178 
32 

72 
191 
231 
103 
111 

138 
65 

116 
70 

127 

150 
71 
175 
107 
271 


63 


3 


13,310 


181 
54 
79 
72 
65 

200 
38 

109 
70 

235 

151 
107 
105 
73 
137 

852 
108 

89 
150 

98 

93 
90 
147 
50 
81 

148 
110 
113 
213 
66 

103 
104 

90 
184 

34 

73 
300 
230 
138 
HI 

144 
71 

126 
73 

160 

162 
70 
187 
119 
300 


175 


3 
1 
1 


2 
1 


38 
1 
1 


6 


1 
1 
1 
3 


1 
3 


13,537 


184 
57 
80 
73 
65 

210 
38 

109 
70 

235 

153 
108 
106 
76 
137 

890 
109 

90 
154 

99 

94 
91 
148 
50 
84 

148 
110 
119 
314 
68 

103 
106 

91 
186 

34 

73 
304 
331 
138 
111 

144 
73 

137 
74 

163 

166 
71 
188 
120 
308 


1,170,760 


12,357 
4,871 
5,144 
3,472 
2,897 

11,689 
3,363 
5,118 
5,003 

13,793 

10,019 
6,779 
5,991 
4,558 
8,863 

356,679 
7,805 
4,938 
8,378 
5,093 

5,716 
8,416 
7,818 
3,156 
4,900 

8,501 

4,759 

10,340 

14,461 

3.653 

6,441 
5,963 
5,646 
9,084 
3,046 

3,934 

13,146 

10,631 

0,039 

5,485 

9.321 
3,785 
5,868 
4.698 
17,146 

10,299 
2,898 
11,364 
11,121 
20,183 


11,060 


141 
20 
45 
60 
64 

204 
34 

105 
56 

104 

148 
88 
45 
54 

130 

611 
84 
68 

151 
05 

00 
81 
140 
50 
70 

133 
104 

69 
229 

34 

70 
99 
49 
168 
12 

32 

186 

203 

95 

83 

92 
46 

101 
65 

125 

116 
64 

173 
92 

260 


1,635,199 


13,177 
7,372 
2,079 
8,060 
3,640 

20,644 
1,775 

14,388 
6,4n 

29,121 

14,703 
6,640 
3,889 
9,183 

16,000 

363,050 

11.160 

5,240 

37,976 

12,041 

18,715 

14,526 

17,886 

4,358 

7,068 

10,804 
10,000 

4.628 
28,55$ 

1,62S 

10,556 

10,462 

2,671 

15,751 

637 

2,479 

20,513 

10,390 

0,224 

5,250 

2,273 
2,656 

11,300 
4,657 

38,042 

11,017 
3,560 
33,503 
18,554 
on,  WW 
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TABLE  13— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Number 

of 
districts. 


Number  of  school  houses. 


Public. 


Not  used. 


Used. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Number 

of  seats  or 

sittings 


Number 

of 
libraries. 


Number 

of 
volumes. 


•A 


8 


9 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston. . 

Logan 

Maoon 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion , 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 
McLean. . . . 
Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morean 

Mouitrle.4.. 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

P<«)e....... 

Pulaski 

Putnam.... 
Randolph. . . 
Richland... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson., 
Tasewell.,.. 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.., 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . . 


77 
168 
254 
118 
126 

172 

131 

124 

81 

94 

44 
148 
139 
260 

67 

119 

54 

141 

108 

88 

176 
161 
74 
101 
162 

63 
32 
20 
97 
80 

99 
91 
167 
93 
47 

167 
70 
117 
135 
128 

77 
220 

51 
127 

86 

157 
108 
144 
190 
114 
112 
113 


1 
1 


^ 


3 


3 
4 


2 
1 
3 
2 


113 


82 
169 

2 

261 

128 
145 

1 

186 

163 

133 

81 

6 
2 
2 

99 
50 

2 

152 
144 

2 

273 

61 

2 

117 
57 

3 

148 
117 

6 

81 

173 

166 

80 

103 

1 
1 
1 

169 
66 

3 

62 
29 

3 

108 
88 

130 
105 

3 
2 

2 

194 
95 

3 

48 

168 

68 
185 
144 

2 
16 

142 

80 

231 

56 

10 

130 

85 
161 

1 

113 
153 
217 
130 
131 

2 
4 

2 

4 

84 
169 
262 
129 
145 

192 
166 
136 
82 
101 

50 
155 
144 
275 

61 

123 

57 

153 

117 

81 

177 
171 
81 
103 
172 

66 
65 
29 
106 
90 

132 

106 

197 

95 

48 

169 
70 
201 
146 
142 

80 
243 

57 
133 

88 

161 
115 
157 
220 
134 
131 
115 


7,316 
11,105 

6,059 
12,993 

13,806 

20,306 

9,661 

3,907 

5,104 

3,819 
7,439 
8,778 
17,205 
3,550 

6,625 
3,311 
11,171 
8,169 
4,446 

7,826 
19,444 
6,191 
6,131 
8,681 

3,563 
4,067 
2,164 
6,068 
4,912 

14,670 
9,232 

19,076 
4,686 
2,910 

9,260 
3,184 
22,398 
8,648 
9,806 

6,030 
20,061 
4,372 
6,307 
4,239 

7,691 

7,481 

9,278 

16,123 

13,628 

13,706 

6,364 


80 
163 
247 
128 
126 

127 

131 

109 

81 

86 

27 
147 
144 
276 

67 

112 

24 

104 

109 

83 

168 
158 

66 
103 

71 

56 
62 
25 
64 
68 

84 
66 
146 
92 
44 

142 
73 
136 
136 
126 

72 
219 

51 
124 

77 

23 
25 
132 
92 
114 
274 
111 


9,852 
17,128 
29,118 
13,369 
20,796 

15,260 

29,113 

13,229 

1,156 

6,658 

2,096 
11,904 
15, 116 
40,492 

5,824 

14,705 

3,451 

8,621 

11,036 

11,491 

18,033 
27,971 

7,604 
20,280 

3,833 

5, 584 
4,320 
4,449 
11,278 
3,504 

76,414 
13,166 
82,341 
11,893 
4,663 

9,489 

8,626 

27,378 

16, 767 

21,192 

7,453 
33,522 

8,118 
15,138 

6,696 

2,662 
1,968 
18,040 
19,492 
12,064 
16,017 
17,260 
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TABLE  14— VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY,  TAX  LEVY  AND  BONDED  DEBT-191&. 


Counties. 


Value  of 

school  sites  and 

buildings. 


Value 

of  equipment 

(furniture, 

library 

apparatus,  etc.) 


Total 

value  of  school 

property. 


Amount 
of  taxes  levied 
August,  1014. 


Amount 

of  school  bondi 

outstanding 

June  SO, 

191&. 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian. . . 

Clark 

aay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas.... 
Dupage...^. 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin. . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy.:.. 
Hamilton. . . 
Hancock — 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$119,609,917 


\  1,069,840 
816,760 
158,026 
230,605 
140,625 

964,556 

48,715 

345,270 

353,460 

1,304,075 

701,384 
279,951 
203,985 
151,355 
541,210 

66,743,254 
296,830 
166,376 
616,765 
395,210 

316,122 
854,725 
483,560 
98,450 
178,530 

164,210 
358,700 
325,285 
776,940 
108,226 

270,760 
2,746 

93,853 
439,005 

33,760 

106,026 
993,796 
565,342 
386,590 
132,135 

232,400 

118,725 

85,870 

332,740 

2,074,880 

604,050 

160,450 

918,345 

1,550,242 

1,843,655 


I7,153,U6 


I     65,272 

49,000 

13,166 

16,407 

9,340 

100,714 

8,382 

41,346 

41,052 

83,715 

74,671 
30,580 
19»556 
18,030 
48,764 

2,365,083 
27,125 
18,745 
73,203 
24,635 

37,717 
53,645 
44,409 
9,547 
19,712 

30,756 
39,975 
23,596 
86,838 
14,026 

83,211 

416 

13,880 

46,838 

4,740 

14,725 
101,902 
68,814 
34,740 
16,466 

19,719 
14,725 
12,088 
82,235 
182,986 

29,160 

18,730 

91,874 

169,732 

202.549 


$126,663,033 


11,125,112 
865,750 
171,790 
246,912 
149,966 

1,066,209 

57,007 

886,616 

894,602 

1,387,790 

776,055 
310,581 
223,541 
169,386 
689,974 

69,108,337 
323,955 
185,120 
689,968 
419,845 

353,839 
906,370 
527,969 
107,997 
198,242 

194,966 
398,675 
348,880 
863,778 
122,251 

303,961 

3,162 

107,742 

485,848 

38,490 

120,750 
1,095,697 
634,156 
421,330 
148,601 

252,119 

133,450 

97,958 

864,975 

2,257,866 

633,210 

179,180 

1,010,219 

1,728,974 

2.046,204 


$35,730,885 


I     310,203 

102,615 

69,865 

90,608 

42,497 

810,603 
17,602 

118,676 
96,208 

423,400 

288,455 
97,106 
77,112 
62,039 

190,665 

17,132,892 

134,408 

50,370 

251,557 

143,015 

130,525 

264,283 

182,465 

46,268 

58,005 

93,790 
122,682 
156,184 
243,811 

40,538 

104,710 
122,005 

38,184 
162,820 

15,275 

67,730 
263,975 
258,185 
133,062 

57,086 

92,043 

43,675 

42,968 

121,065 

638,161 

221,445 
59,  UO 
283,786 
492,807 
519, 151 


$13,OaO,2S? 


$  15,385 
58,50D 
65,800 


82,r5 

182.300 

2,101 

36,000 

n»,90l 

387,371 

149.169 

27,  or 

48, 2M 
16,601 
08,801 

2,911,411 
45,800 

21,600 

124,100 

70,075 

54,ooe 

139,400 

U4,i:o 

25,65S 

7,000 

22, 4K 
101,670 
12S,»5 
161,2fc 

12,  SO 

25,900 

52,150 

300 

63.065 

7,200 

13,400 

200.400 

88,  MO 

83.300 

9,500 

46.050 
2,500 

20.350 

1,700 

618,559 

80,229 
4,000 

31,790 
541,000 
235.350 
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TABLE  14— Concluded. 


Coonties. 


Value  of 

school  sites  and 

buildings. 


Value 

Ot  equipment 

(fmniture, 

library 

apparatus,  etc.) 


Total 

vahie  of  school 

property. 


Amount 
of  taxes  levied 
August,  1914. 


Amount 

of  school  bonds 

outstanding 

June  30, 

1915. 


6 


L«avrence 

L«e 

Ldvingston. . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

MoLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery, 

Morffan 

Moultrie 

Ogje 

Peoria , 

Perry , 

Piatt 

Pike. , 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam..... 
Randolph. . . 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 
wm 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford... 


$   363,050 

473,485 

725,690 

472,230 

1, 170, 166 

580,479 
1,317,991 
413,840 
227,830 
215,045 

146,965 
475,731 
524,240 
1,608,898 
180,850 

257,310 
77,290 
482,690 
667,065 
219,900 

442,040 
2,139,986 
180,970 
288,020 
328,300 

47,000 

79,105 

117,560 

207,415 

244,456 

1,675,058 
349,519 

1,685,795 
168,040 
141,925 

343,655 
133,150 
1,836,355 
563,186 
628,141 

173,325 
1,439,250 
211,645 
572,001 
120,115 

129,805 
190,650 
656,588 

2,017,586 
476,503 

1,424,502 
359,712 


$  41,393 

55,635 

76,715 

54,888 

132,172 

51,979 
99,057 
32,267 
24,837 
22,993 

13,765 
33,920 
45,298 
137,028 
15,168 

30,257 
11,395 
40,810 
43,139 
29,636 

53,763 
181,758 
29,134 
38,145 
31,490 

8,627 
11,671 

9,025 
23,049 
12,881 

153,122 
42,277 

101,648 
25,532 
14,427 

36,180 
14,995 
126,355 
39,038 
57,640 

22,809 
93,411 
20,886 
58,844 
10,989 

19,110 
19,016 
50,271 
97,645 
59,588 
54,965 
36,031 


$    404,443 

529,020 

801,405 

527,118 

1,302,338 

632,458 
1,417,048 
446,107 
252,667 
238,038 

160,730 
509,651 
509,538 
1,745,926 
196,018 

287,567 
88,685 
523,500 
610,204 
249,536 

495,803 
2,321,744 
210,104 
326,165 
359,790 

55,627 

90,776 

126,575 

230,464 

257,336 

1,828,180 
391,796 

1,787,443 
193,572 
156,352 

379,835 
148,145 
1,962,710 
602,224 
685,781 

196,134 
1,532,661 
232,531 
630,845 
131,104 

148,915 
209,666 
715,859 

2,115,231 
536,091 

1,479,467 
395,743 


$128,822 
163,575 
266,107 
205,625 
527,236 

215,955 
451,656 
140,892 
83,149 
100,990 

42,860 
155,560 
190,883 
492,230 

68,600 

115,700, 

39,885 

203,130 

161,820 

91,285 

167,652 
621,350 
81,168 
126,570 
124,940 

22,681 
53,077 
46,491 
85,916 
70,360 

614,799 

142,802 

641,780 

68,078 

48,670 

145,410 
81,400 
606,024 
210,912 
260,650 

64,055 
478,187 

62,150 
179,965 

44,075 

68,682 
81,285 
210, 131 
637,190 
215,195 
508,144 
134,385 


$116,450 

92,300 

108,586 

68,025 

308,500 

110,988 

413,133 

119,975 

4,100 

27,600 

44,450 
115,400 

81,980 
465,670 

16,200 

16,900 

3,600 

108,800 

700 

25,600 

33,836 
821,975 
19,200 
40,200 
10,800* 

1,400 

12,400 

30,500 

13,963 

105,000 

395,500 

100,815 

195,350 

53,600 

24,176 

64,650 

1,500 

764,075 

104,800 

160,910 

22,900 
393,935 

68,900 
142,400 
•21,500 

6,650 
11,000 
69,650 
81,000 
170,940 
57,900 
25,284 
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TABLE  15— PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  ENROLLMENT— 1915. 


Counties. 

Number  of  private 
schools. 

Number 
of  teachers 
employed. 

Enrollment  in 
elementary  grades 
first  to  eighth  year. 

Enrollment 

in  secondary 

grades,  ninth  to 

twelfth  year. 

Total  enrollment 
in  elementary  uid 
secondary  grades. 

• 

c 

c 

B 

o 

i 

• 

1 

• 

42 

s 

3 

o 

• 

on 

o 

3 

o 

1 

• 

.2 

5 

• 

5 

1 

2, 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Illinois 

930 

2,018 

3,478 

44 

11 

11 

4 

4 

16 
2 
3 

"*37 

16 

5,496 

62 

12 

22 

6 

6 

19 
2 
3 
5 

44 

16 

102,666 

98,464 

201, 130 

2,434 

2,535 

4,909 

105,100 

100,999 

206,099 

AdftTns... 

16 
3 
1 
2 
2 

9 

5 
11 

18 
1 

11 
2 
2 

3 

5 

7 

1,694 

191 

2 

101 

18 

389 
35 
60 
87 

371 

308 

1,797 

216 

5 

85 

20 

482 
43 
60 
84 

450 

261 

3,491 

407 

7 

186 

38 

871 
78 
120 
171 
821 

569 

1,694 

191 

102 

101 

33 

390 
35 
60 

87 
381 

308 

1,797 

216 

107 

85 

37 

484 
43 
60 
84 

475 

261 

3,491 

Alexander. 

407 

Bond 

100 

102 

202 

209 

Boone. . .        .... 

186 

Brown 

15 

1 

17 
2 

32 
3 

70 

Bureau. 

874 

Calhoun 

78 

Carroll 

120 

Cass... 

171 

Champaign 

Christian.. 

10 

25 

35 

856 

569 

Clark..... 

Clay 

2 

12 

3 

316 

2 

7 

1 

1,454 

1 
34 
11 

2,050 

3 
41 
12 

3,504 

48 
738 
301 

74,967 

49 
729 
257 

60,528 

97 

1,467 

558 

144,495 

48 
738 
301 

75,872 

49 
729 
257 

70.353 

57 

Clinton 

1.467 

Coles 

^  # 

558 

Cook 

905 

825 

1,730 

146,225 

Crawford.. 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

3 
1 

3 
1 

1 

4 

1 

33 

98 
80 

131 
80 

33 

98 
80 

131 

Dewitt..       .    . 

80 

Doufflas . . . 

Dupase 

""29 

2 

1 

12 

3 

52 
1 
2 
9 

3 

50 
4 
5 

7 

1 

102 

5 

7 

16 

4 

797 
48 
30 

275 

122 

774 
54 
30 

313 

127 

1,571 

102 

60 

588 

249 

227 

76 

303 

1,024 

48 

30 

275 

122 
2 

850 
54 
30 

313 

127 

1,874 

Edsar 

102 

Edwards  . 

60 

Effingham 

Fayette 

588 

249 

Ford 

2 

Franklin 

Fulton 

1 

4 

4 

41 

49 

90 

41 

49 

90 

Gallatin. 

Greene 

\ 
2 
3 

2 

i 

3 

8 

4 

20 

3 
10 

4 
21 

48 
57 
64 
72 

58 

145 

57 

52 

106 
202 
121 
124 

48 
57 
64 
72 

58 
239 

57 
102 

106 

Grundy 

94 

94 

296 

Hamilton 

121 

Hancock 

Hardin 

50 

50 

174 

Henderson 

1 

8 
5 
6 
5 

1 
3 
2 

1 
5 
5 
5 

i 

3 
24 
3 
9 
6 

1 
5 
4 

4 

29 

8 

14 

6 

1 
6 
4 

1 

19 
40 

23 

37 

4 

.  42 

77 

4 

19 
401 
136 
302 

90 

17 

78 
70 

23 
384 
146 
299 

111 

10 
92 
81 

42 

Henry 

361 

132 

302 

90 

17 

78 
70 

347 
142 
299 
111 

10 
92 

81 

708 
274 
601 
201 

27 
170 
151 

785 

Iroquois 

2S2 

JacKson. 

601 

Jasper.  . 

201 

Jefferson 

27 

Jersey 

170 

Jo  Daviess 

151 

Johnson 

Kane 

21 

14 
11 
6 
13 
25 

18 

31 

5 

12 

31 

3 

tt 

66 

6 

19 

60 

103 

95 

97 
11 
31 
91 
106 

1.475 

1,344 

82 

164 

816 

1,868 

1,591 

1,344 

83 

217 

787 

1.922 

3,066 

2,688 

165 

381 

1,603 

3,790 

15 

15 

30 

1,490 

1,344 

82 

253 

1,244 

1,868 

1,606 

1,344 

83 

279 

1.106 

1,922 

3,006 

KankakM«  . . 

2,688 
165 

Kendall 

Knox 

89 
428 

62 
319 

151 
747 

532 

I^ftke .... 

2,350 

La  Salle . 

3,790 
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TABLE  14— Concluded. 


Coonties. 

Number  of  private 
schools. 

Number 
of  teachers 
employed. 

Enrollment  in 
elementary  ^ades 
first  to  eighth  year. 

Enrollment 

in  secondary 

grades,  ninth  to 

twelfth  year. 

Total  enrollment 
in  elementary  and 
secondary  grades. 

• 

• 

1 

o 

3 

o 

« 
M 

n 

• 

1 

• 

3 

• 

• 
CO 

3 

o 

3 

* 

1 

• 
M 

o 

• 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Lawrence 

1 
3 

8 
10 

5 

5 
15 

2 

8 

15 

23 

2 
13 
20 
38 

29 
142 
282 
237 

32 
151 
292 
378 

61 
293 
574 
615 

29 
157 
282 
261 

32 
151 
292 
412 

61 

Lee 

15 

15 

308 

Livingston 

574 

LoKan 

24 

34 

58 

673 

Hacon 

Macoupin 

1 

10 

31 

3 

4 

21 

24 

2 

4 

20 

34 

6 

10 

41 

58 

8 

14 

609 

1,941 

193 

221 

539 

1,487 

192 

269 

1,148 

3,428 

385 

490 

609 

1,941 

193 

221 

539 

1,487 

192 

260 

1,148 

Madison 

3,428 
385 

Marion 

Marshall 

490 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 

McHenryr. 

McLean 

9 
2 

12 
5 

10 
35 

22 
40 

316 
511 

277 
535 

593 
1,046 

316 
511 

277 
535 

503 

1,046 

Mercer 

1 

11 
4 
9 

6 

2 
29 

1 
14 

5 
65 

1 
20 

7 
94 

12 
351 

84 
233 

5 
350 
127 
269 

17 
701 
211 
502 

12 
351 

84 
307 

5 
350 
127 
459 

17 

Monroe 

• 

701 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

211 

74 

190 

264 

766 

Moultrie 

Ode 

2 
12 

8 

11 
7 
3 

10 

64 

8 

21 
61 
11 

42 
624 
157 

36 
926 
179 

78 

1,650 

336 

42 
774 
157 

36 
976 
179 

78 

Peoria '.','.', 

150 

50 

200 

1,750 

Perry 

336 

Piatt 

•  •  •  •  • 

Pike 

Pope 

PidiKrid 

•  •  •  •  • 

• 

Putnam . 

Randolph 

23 
2 

13 

21 
21 

12 
4 

18 

33 

4 

39 

636 
62 

827 

595 
68 

955 

1,231 
130 

1,782 

636 
62 

838 

595 

68 

969 

1.231 

130 

Rock  Island 

Halinn . . . 

11 

14 

25 

1,807 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

14 

18 

74 

92 

649 

706 

1,354 

189 

478 

667 

838 

1,183 

2.021 

Scott 

Shelby 

4 

4 

• 
2 

6 

61 

65 

126 

61 

65 

126 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

43 
3 
4 

1 
6 
3 
2 
24 

22 

4 
3 

2 

6 

3 

14 

19 

112 

8 

1 

4 

26 
2 
5 
9 

134 

12 

4 

6 
32 

5 
19 
28 

2,666 

317 

51 

32 
388 
121 

36 
544 

2,945 

319 

74 

36 
463 
137 

31 
529 

5,611 
638 
125 

68 

851 

258 

67 

1,073 

2,666 

317 

51 

57 
438 
121 

45 
544 

2,945 

319 

74 

56 
501 
137 

34 
529 

5,611 
636 

Stephenson 

Tacewell 

125 

Union 

25 
50 

20 
38 

45 
88 

113 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

939 
258 

Warren 

WflAhinfftnn. 

9 

3 

12 

79 
1,073 

Wayne 

Whte 

1 
5 

23 
3 

50 

1 

4 

17 

2 

3 

1 

i 

74 

6 

48 

8 

1 

11 
91 

6 
50 
11 

10 

13 

1,919 

138 

381 

135 

9 

16 

1,909 

111 

362 

.     162 

19 

29 

3,828 

249 

743 

297 

10 

13 

1,919 

138 

419 

135 

9 

16 

1,909 

111 

419 

162 

19 

Whiteside 

29 

WOl 

3,828 
249 

WflltAmsoTT. 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

38 

57 

95 

838 
297 

►2 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  16— DISTRICT 


Counties. 


Total. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1914. 


Distribution 
of  trustees. 


District  taxes. 


Tuition 

fees  paid  by 

pupils. 


6 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun.... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 
Hancock  — 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jacison 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


152,021,586  21 


\  478,162  41 
161,325  16 
178, 740  18 
161,001  74 

84,668  89 

501,529  87 
36, 108  22 
201, 504  73 
183,613  51 
730,389  24 

400,109  98 
147,000  78 
127,028  52 
128,273  91 

268.975  90 

20,368,760  94 

253.484  97 
99, 175  81 

367, 162  20 
215,243  70 

226,088  34 
395,254  63 
343, 700  17 
68,822  13 
105,446  63 

157,623  18 
222,476  45 
214,925  50 
475,950  42 
86,294  95 

203,363  59 
225,889  57 

76, 167  46 
267, 197  78 

24, 125  15 

134,362  01 
436,084  40 
412,590  81 

266. 976  90 
96,323  12 

188,299  63 
100,563  77 
210, 155  97 
67, 146  17 
873,901  87 

339.485  81 
115,924  59 
428,585  22 
900,280  16 
877,282  57 


$10,376,150  67 


66,890  44 
30,632  78 
63,379  76 
63,539  28 
27,918  54 

183,371  55 

9,969  12 

70,824  49 

49,225  26 

219,318  81 

144,996  75 
42,567  04 
37,366  33 
45,454  41 
51,812  09 

986,787  36 
64,233  58 
31, 122  93 
87,834  66 
47,336  48 

58,608  73 
123,032  76 
60,490  17 
21,944  28 
36,652  09 

46,970  28 
71,694  11 
36,934  62 
94,401  53 
22,942  88 

62,044  84 
57,064  76 
27,748  12 
69,224  23 
6,880  47 

52,334  71 

125,436  08 

155,864  13 

59,650  73 

33,794  28 

44,433  34 
40,623  82 
60,873  41 
24,966  10 
135,531  85 

78,063  99 
39,678  07 

115,628  65 
64,048  68 

264,733  50 


13,723,082  24 


\  28,543  19 
9,227  09 
8,976  73 
7,302  60 
4,564  29 

20,395  87 
4,979  08 
9,552  84 
9,508  33 

29,698  56 

19,480  44 
11,735  48 
10,624  89 
12,575  05 
18,617  20 

2,037,071  43 

13,816  44 

7,812  51 

16,368  00 

9,054  37 

10,838  93 
14,946  95 
12,681  55 
4,79199 
10,174  70 

16,542  18 
17,477  79 
14,105  08 
24,416  42 
8,615  53 

10,27164 
14,673  20 
11,121  23 
16,272J4 
3,670l0 

3, 114  09 
21,799  99 
24,804  83 
17,442  15 
10,368  15 

18,049  77 
7,006  17 

10,454  84 
8, 062  11 

42,281  73 

22,034  37 
4,044  43 
21,649  34 
26,392  21 
53,737  22 


S34,177,734  03 


\     290,505  32 

117,935  59 

68,588  59 

85,348  30 

45,068  30 

274,420  91 
19,873  45 

112,154  23 
92,219  32 

415,073  53 

225,320  93 
87,720  31 
75,647  47 
59, 719  16 

174,22180 

16,878,315  86 

127,260  35 

07,  Ww  84 

248,588  41 

151,624  13 

129,856  76 

240,324  13 

186,367  56 

41,451  23 

56,188  27 

87,196  05 
120,725  64 
121,933  37 
243,755  66 

48,316  81 

101,242  39 
122,459  28 

36,483  47 
153,961  46 

13,510  28 

62,928  01 
243,557  13 
209, 757  70 
127,474  97 

47,952  78 

81,397  73 
47,754  03 

120,911  55 
33,086  06 

602,989  39 

204,802  65 
60,612  67 
260,665  14 
478,396  28 
507, 189  96 


$100,423  d» 


1,500  31 
213  50 

26  06 

282  50 

2,48106 

6,814  24 

50M 

432  50 

93  3S 

7,028  69 

50195 


50113 
40143 

463  as 

40,368  43 

339  01 

1,090  01 

5,483  71 

285  7) 

85  74 

1,406  SB 

2,199  51 

355  33 

193  75 

733  84 

4,467  16 

87  25 

212  76 

105  25 

2,907  25 

56  00 

206  89 

1,675  30 


1.854  00 
6,377  18 


49 
107  35 

102  63 

125  00 

1,452  38 

15  80 

12,249  08 

2,896  36 
40158 
1, 193  51 
6,027  63» 
2,654  50 
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FUND— RECEIPTS— 1915. 


From  what  source  received . 


Sale  or 

rent  of  school 

property. 


Sale  of  bonds. 


Insurance 
adjustments. 


Other  sources. 


Net  receipts 
(columns 
3  to  10). 


Duplications. 


Other 
treasurers. 


Transfer  of 
pupils. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


$170, 780  36 


\      802  21 
130  55 

174  46 
34  50 
38  21 

1,006  05 
128  66 
450  85 
304  32 
005  98 

607  81 
144  03 
162  44 
459  00 
183  75 

85,986  94 
37180 

175  82 
528  55 

7135 

139  98 

2,788  99 

1,23161 

70  45 


$2,490,923  60 


$  79,622  43 

3,000  00 

32,920  83 


2,500  00 

8,200  00 
1,000  00 


229  85 

14  18 

159  10 

629  19 

38  07 

15146 

238  29 

18  10 

709  85 


26,036  50 
26,095  60 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

800  00 

5,050  00 


325,363  60 
41,120  07 


1,800  00 
16,660  00 


39,179  16 


176  28 

1,383  47 

1, 193  68 

60  20 

42  54 

102  86 

9  00 

496  50 

800 

2, 157  28 

2, 121  32 

144  53 

395  65 

1,239  32 

1,059  21 


2,540  00 

6,060  00 

37,600  00 

53,345  00 

2,200  00 

22,010  56 
26,100  00 


11,125  00 


8,000  00 
30,573  25 

8,000  00 
61,121  11 


$128,451  15 


40,839  78 

800  00 

8,051  89 


71,673  63 

25,288  89 

4,000  00 

2,041  00 

278,500  00 

18,000  00 


$    20137 


11  00 

20  67 

150 

915  77 

22  50 

8  14 

200  00 
48  05 

2131 
1,217  50 

64  45 

500  00 

5,183  69 

579  60 

86  14 

45  00 

54  45 

680 

800  00 


500 


100 

613  50 
643  80 
415  15 
720  50 
3,502  60 

1,222  75 

16  68 

5  00 

400  00 


1,600  00 
995  07 

1,252  88 
537  50 
302  57 

52150 

30  00 

83  38 

666  00 

408  03 

64  86 


32  09 

83,863  93 

850 


$173, 147  84 


I      416  01 

88  38 

223  78 

530  97 

450  00 

573  23 

73  97 

1,782  96 

70  52 

10,807  29 

2,821  46 

119  99 

72  02 

1,790  77 

14, 138  32 

3,120  86 

1,040  99 

496  55 

483  76 

304  88 

207  90 

269  30 

36,244  14 

28  n 

102  67 

535  12 

925  87 

3,180  48 

2,929  04 

86  61 

151  21 
134  81 

19  02 
3,708  72 

64  10 

1,027  12 

1,868  64 

735  65 

18  15 

2,843  96 

11146 
83  60 
395  07 
186  01 
356  93 


$51,430,693  58 


1,452  36 

1,688  19 

2,032  36 

13,276  88 


;      468, 751  28 

161, 227  89 

174,301  18 

157, 058  91 

83,021  92 

495,696  62 
36,097  28 
196,205  50 
177, 747  50 
708,476  41 

395,930  65 
145,004  35 
125,238  93 
125,949  82 
264,620  11 

20,357,504  17 

248,268  38 

98,729  68 

359,341  54 

210,483  71 

217, 198  04 
382,768  11 
338,398  70 
68,64199 
103,312  48 

155,380  82 
222,008  55 
214,414  90 
420,410  10 
85,807  75 

200,002  10 
220,743  02 

75,60183 
257,126  80 

24,125  15 

131,034  21 
431,990  81 
401,608  87 
266,305  30 
94,911  63 

185,559  07 
96,431  62 

202, 718  92 
66,989  19 

867,647  92 

334,772  44 
110,333  64 
403, 292  57 
890,500  41 
860,659  77 


$373, 187  47 


U,648  07 

97  27 

3,826  50 

927  95 

1,618  59 

4,98150 

10  94 

8,552  62 

4,640  96 

19,097  61 

174  53 

58  88 

568  32 

1,605  09 

357  04 

11,166  77 

1,498  84 

402  85 

5,618  60 

1,321  44 

3,293  82 

5,519  09 

364  02 

38  88 

1,487  40 

2,140  36 

15  90 

510  60 

48,790  85 

188  88 

1,951  49 
765  71 
830  63 

3,118  51 


3,327  80 
4,093  59 
5,92162 


1,098  29 

2,740  56 
1,56156 
6,109  51 
62  58 
5,231  75 

3,592  37 
3,987  14 
20,398  73 
9,779  75 
5,468  81 


$208,705  16 


$3,763  06 


612  50 

8, 014  88 

28  38 

851  75 


2,746  71 
1,224  96 
2,815  22 

4,004  80 
1,937  55 
1,221  27 
710  00 
3,998  75 


3,717  75 

43  28 

2,202  06 

3,438  55 

5,596  48 

6,967  43 

4,937  45 

14126 

646  75 

102  00 
452  00 


6, 749  47 
208  82 

1,320  00 

4,880  84 

235  00 

6,962  47 


5,060  82 
67160 
313  20 


2,570  50 

1,327  54 

94  40 

1,022  20 

1,121  00 
1,603  81 
4,893  92 


11, 154  49 


H 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  16- 


Counties. 


Total. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1914. 


Distribution 
of  trustees. 


District  taxes. 


Tuition 

fees  paid  by 

pupils. 


6 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee. 

Livingston. . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne , 

White 

Whiteside. . , 

WiU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . . 


;  389,287  15 
263, 740  00 
528,552  13 
297,128  40 
684,695  90 

418,957  37 
776,190  88 
247,864  04 
139,499  61 
201, 758  86 

73,883  37 
367,703  71 
360,412  73 
909^719  55 

112.411  08 

190,240  62 
78,750  85 
342,317  62 
313, 132  21 
134,519  97 

290,002  58 
1,175,397  93 
158,723  04 
219,019  23 
239,470  01 

45,780  21 

80,520  90 

73,998  96 

155,575  63 

212,426  40 

812, 136  93 
186,636  76 
1,046,255  13 
170,417  66 
107,262  58 

229,278  76 

140.412  28 
1,244,926  79 

342,409  21 
413,379  02 

118,906  07 
032,882  44 
138,343  61 
267,023  66 
91, 155  76 

122,981  66 
146,816  12 
372, 081  42 
715,270  51 
250,117  91 
887,971  62 
219, 701  27 


$97,726  90 

77,186  94 

154,808  94 

75,061  44 

239,012  64 

135,573  99 

210,555  09 

60, 162  18 

42,990  36 

62,730  26 

25,229  80 
182,955  11 
129,159  27 
181,199  00 

57,064  00 

57,826  10 
28,164  06 
96,379  20 
121,094  17 
31,295  84 

94,243  74 
526,438  46 
68,522  55 
68, 117  80 
76,228  82 

15,837  77 
16,510  27 
24,417  68 
49,734  21 
29,390  88 

252,608  06 
36,257  93 

889,067  25 
42,910  65 
31,493  42 

66,275  07 
48,266  58 

357,569  17 
97,313  41 

135,298  82 

36,888  42 
357, 060  47 

56,421  44 
102,256  64 

35,993  12 

38,506  81 

57,939  81 
117,677  02 
143,545  12 

46, 202  88 
407,433  26 

66,671  08 


$11,893  58 
12,857  65 
29, 021  57 
16,569  25 
30,222  33 

25,994  11 

58,322  92 

12,300  86 

8,341  16 

8,524  74 

7,09159 
13,354  32 
17,991  95 
42,970  10 

5,411  24 

8,948  07 

6,150  08 

19,695  57 

15,626  00 

7. 194  67 

13,990  53 
50,060  52 
11,600  77 
10, 169  47 
13,916  87 

6, 132  18 

8,659  86 

125  00 

13.893  61 
8,367  80 

40.894  14 
21,321  62 
44, 241  50 

7,385  41 
4, 169  18 

16, 134  72 
4,661  63 
41,576  83 
10, 190  08 
18,455  58 

11, 121  13 

45, 763  68 

7,693  26 

9.195  50 
10,091  78 

15,543  79 
12,357  00 
21,998  14 
43, 241  93 
26,645  98 
31,484  49 
11,671  94 


$130,160^ 
160,918  25 
260,750  33 
196, 747  47 
363,408  39 

199,299  56 
451,350  22 
125, 156  01 
85,605  83 
103,047  53 

41,249  84 
157,903  46 
181,530  52 
478,642  14 

45,915  21 

113,825  60 

40,06194 

166,848  81 

168,738  23 

92,627  05 

168,421  58 
579,417  85 
73,984  86 
123,036  27 
125,332  83 

21,678  61 
52,229  96 
48,613  64 
85,356  89 
66,927  59 

488,824  11 

124,122  80 

564,075  63 

65,867  42 

50,363  79 

136,635  79 
79,973  05 
583,876  45 
216,180  80 
242,613  99 

68,199  67 
461,359  31 

68,389  52 
140,732  93 

40,180  32 

61,331  64 
75,520  80 
182,439  19 
505,187  74 
171,438  03 
418,031  30 
128,272  03 


$41160 

:2(» 

2,334  »i 

6,2* 
5,777  2 

1,004  » 

3S^ 

1,504% 

1,172*1 
3,553  n 

960  SI 

81;; 

1,172S 

621^ 

3,1S5  2^ 

247  A 

1,633  U 
4,043  3 

5,8201 

54* 
74  > 

533- 
1,450  4i 

901  £ 

4,742  3: 
852  *V 

3,513  2 
2,242^ 

49J2; 

80  93 

4911 

2,529  31 

4>918  3'; 

3,0S7* 

270  r 
1,6713» 

"*496*2S 

SS03 

201  s: 

'4,'2M  « 

2,185  10 

876  2? 

2.35196 
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Concluded. 


From  what  source  received. 


Sale  or 

rent  of  school 

property. 


Sale  of  bonds. 


Insurance 
adjustments. 


Other  sources. 


Net  receipts 
(columns 
3  to  10). 


Duplications. 


Other 
treasurers. 


Transfer  of 
pupils. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


$13,277  29 

1,612  06 

697  08 

589  32 

14,987  58 

1.944  52 

212  45 

58  14 

57  04 

64  85 

1  80 

736  50 

350  14 

1,570  08 

65  75 

170  12 

117  52 
57  15 

122  89 
131  06 

179  30 

1,307  54 

34  50 

875  03 

88  46 

101  16 
23  50 

118  67 
2,984  90 

568  13 

3,581  28 
309  12 

4,353  10 
209  20 
472  65 

98  60 
23  50 

680  87 
9130 

443  39 

30  20 

2,322  34 

127  78 

240  82 
85  98 

241  03 
16  50 

766  75 
139  65 
628  11 
2,270  99 
478  84 


$66,864  58 

3,000  00 

71,828  38 

4,438  00 

22,950  00 

28,975  00 
46,609  64 
46,895  02 


5,400  00 


5,962  36 

18,336  09 

183,650  04 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

3,200  00 

44,434  10 


4,300  00 
1^125  00 


9,000  00 
3,200  00 

1,399  80 
2,700  00 


105,392  63 

8,39139 

2,500  00 

17,838  33 

47,820  72 

18,875  00 

7,000  00 
1,500  00 
250, 010  00 
4,000  00 
6,000  00 

1,200  00 
49,457  47 


1,200  00 
1,700  00 


42,186  67 


2,450  00 

12,500  00 

2,525  00 


$15, 139  44 

803  70 

12  40 

602  25 


55  00 
13  65 
52  02 


19,000  00 

"i/ois'io 


126  90 


1,061  50 
20  86 

544  97 

344  23 

1,343  14 

4,055  70 

5,677  63 

510  25 


500  00 
557  75 

1,986  09 

116  36 

3,257  27 

2,250  00 


600  00 

190 

5,169  23 

11  76 

1,223  29 

20  90 
1,521  27 


1  90 

415  10 
750 


1,217  94 

498  03 

679  81 

50  00 


\     684  79 

75  20 

18643 

1,253  46 

7,587  94 

925  05 

248  23 

99  76 

63  73 

654  45 

46  88 
8129 

349  97 

7,046  42 

806  03 

51  80 

70  87 

56134 

113  07 

1142 

572  72 
7,854  65 
230  60 
306  43 
51152 

66  44 

78  66 

47  68 
1,084  10 

10 

1,800  91 

137  53 

10,912  44 

63  84 

416  50 

334  35 
204  81 

79  20 
895  36 

2,684  53 

18  93 

522  20 

4,056  12 

494  26 

677  01 

67  69 
63  50 

22130 
4,617  ^7 

118  10 
60  00 


(  336,159  22 
256,607  05 
517,285  83 
295,320  13 
680,503  86 

399,493  19 
773, 179  41 
246,628  79 
136,996  79 
200,926  69 

73,662  51 
363,179  17 
351,27169 
886,038  50 
111,143  98 

183,621  51 
78,394  87 
331,161  42 
307,680  36 
131,527  80 

278,887  95 
1,170,59146 

155.806  42 
216,437  22 
230,776  38 

45,780  21 

80,276  55 

73,856  39 

154,954  13 

212,106  43 

802,827  35 
185,706  01 
1,087,258  77 
168,809  90 
106,285  74 

227, 159  57 

134,680  61 

1,241,500  12 

333,601  01 

409.807  56 

117, 750  02 
919,678  33 
136,688  12 
253,410  40 
88,318  16 

118, 007  93 
145,905  11 
369,524  06 
700, 134  55 
248,241  56 
874,870  00 
209,737  80 


I  1,050  91 

2,213  20 

7,415  11 

192  85 

637  33 

18,805  48 

1,583  72 

1,200  00 

1,069  13 

831  67 

62  73 

2,609  55 

4,373  34 

5,538  12 

818  85 

4,204  33 

255  98 

10,266  70 

118  10 

175  31 

6,521  07 
3,598  87 
2, 148  37 
939  35 
8,624  38 


600 
142  57 
620  61 
819  97 

9,309  58 

928  75 

5,081  40 

1,607  67 

179  79 

437  43 
4,831  67 

726  67 
8,808  20 
3,520  46 

474  05 
1,146  21 

842  82 
6,417  75 
1,204  68 

4,887  53 
427  83 
2,557  36 
14,613  96 
1,306  67 
4,928  43 
5,43/04 


$2,068  02 
4,919  75 
3,851  19 
1,615  42 
3,554  71 

568  70 

1,427  75 

35  25 

1,433  60 


158  13 
1,854  99 
4, 767  70 
8,142  84 

448  25 

2,414  78 
100  00 
880  50 

5,333  75 

2,816  77 

4,568  56 
1,207  60 

773  25 
1,641  66 

69  25 


238  35 
89 


3,964  96 

"787  05 

1,681  76 
1,400  00 
2,700  00 


51  00 

682  00 

12,057  90 

1,312  67 

8,195  50 

1,682  97 

86  20 
483  18 


522  00 

509  68 

8, 173  19 

4,526  34 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  IT—DISTRICT  FUND— EXPENDITURES 


Counties. 


Total. 


Expenditures  by  subdivisions. 


General 
control. 


Instruction. 


Operating 
school  plant. 


Maintenance 
oT  plant. 


Auxiliary 
agencies. 


6 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroauois 

JaoKson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


152,021,586  21 


(      478, 162  41 

161,325  16 

178, 740  18 

161,001  74 

84,668  88 

501,529  87 
36,108  22 
201,504  73 
183,613  51 
730,388  24 

400.109  88 
147, 000  78 
127,028  52 
128,273  91 

268.975  90 

20,368,760  94 

253.484  97 
99, 175  81 

367, 162  20 
215,243  70 

226,088  34 
395,254  63 
343,700  17 
68,822  13 
105,446  63 

157,623  18 
222,476  45 
214,925  50 
475,950  42 
86,294  95 

203,363  58 
225,889  57 

76,167  46 
267, 197  78 

24, 125  15 

134,362  01 
436, 084  40 
412,590  81 

266.976  80 
86,323  12 

188,299  63 
100,663  77 
210. 155  97 
67, 146  17 
873,901  87 

339.485  81 
115,924  59 
428,585  22 

,900,280  16 
'877,282  57 


$1,023,978  34 


6,050  85 
6, 116  30 
1,121  97 
3,204  00 
724  85i 

3,417  60 

45196 

925  10 

3,073  60 

8,186  26 

6,643  87 
1, 147  81 
1,80135 
442  78 
5,892  82 

605,263  32 

2,916  97 

225  69 

7,016  88 

2,853  18 

1, 116  55 
8,523  58 
4,470  20 
264  35 
1,023  45 

875  35 

1.714  23 
2, 046  51 
2, 151  44 

46193 

1,030  49 
737  90 
350  34 
783  89 
205  75 

588  23 
5,  Oil  10 
2, 138  11 
5, 160  64 

372  58 

2. 715  04 
516  22 

1,627  71 

345  28 

20, 140  03 

3,873  84 
305  05 

4,29154 
15,255  50 
23,981  45 


923,865,980  76 


(      215,316  88 

.       75,373  58 

52,845  20 

67,406  83 

32,732  86 

182,293  58 
16,582  81 
87,823  54 
70,507  77 

253, 117  38 

158,408  47 
68,877  31 
55,80154 
48,512  06 

131,486  22 

11,546,848  d3 

86,641  13 

47,880  74 

171,204  43 

81,433  55 

88,823  45 

146,648  50 

128,542  61 

27,270  56 

51,184  78 

75,886  78 
83,883  64 
72,451  48 
177,388  77 
34,233  63 

76,665  52 
88,247  22 
35, 108  10 
128,418  86 
10,818  84 

47,865  78 

182,854  38 

180, 033  57 

81,315  86 

46,485  76 

68,888  58 
36,358  83 
83,455  88 
36,475  07 
388, 025  45 

148,358  03 
47, 194  37 
182,587  63 
232,422  39 
360, 217  21 


13,837,942  16 


i     31,818  98 

9,812  90 

6,363  65 

12,012  58 

4,204  59 

28,977  18 
1,530  09 

14,528  56 
8,805  93 

37,867  23 

20,355  52 
8,321  22 
6,418  24 
5,861  38 

17,326  70 

1,946,807  83 

12,331  21 

8,217  35 

28,60130 

14.224  53 

14,686  05 

30,822  39 

14,653  84 

3,394  54 

5,888  78 

7,747  72 
13,086  80 
10,536  22 
28,586  88 

4,172  72 

11.225  63 
13,838  20 

4,214  32 

15,847  86 

1,234  52 

6,842  20 
29,015  39 
23,430  72 
10,321  84 

5,583  38 

8,784  80 
4,320  31 

15,252  08 
3,687  22 

81,745  60 

28, 752  38 
5, 760  06 
34,816  88 
63,368  41 
70,828  03 


12,078,800  77 


(27,708  39 

6,474  26 

4,977  28 

13,051  08 

3.520  52 

24,936  63 
1,506  72 
7,104  14 
6,920  06 

23,674  54 

17,298  85 
4,850  73 

5.521  93 
3,798  81 

15,536  02 

578,626  66 

11,157  71 

4,988  81 

15,808  85 

10,652  66 

U,387  27 

21,846  38 

18,477  36 

2,691  18 

4,881  55 

8,501  15 

8,239  63 

11,050  20 

17,117  48 

5,267  08 

16,778  60 

11,683  86 

8,258  01 

16,435  02 

703  74 

6,288  83 
18,699  48 
20,517  30 
10,576  95 

2,902  80 

13,807  78 
2,810  12 

11, 143  67 
2,648  22 

53,815  37 

15,672  36 
8,801  04 
41,740  52 
68,797  23 
37,856  32 


S637,22d»» 


S       967  J 

l,658r 
374  » 

40- 
805  U 

86(r 

1,531  k' 
803 1- 

ms 

2,38»14 

I 

2,862f: 
2,52)W 

5531. 
18,121  a 

450,254" 

1,211  f 

m% 

2,0571' 
392  ei 

531  :i 
2,9£3t 
5,161f 

I2S« 

7:8» 

92S^ 
1,^1 4i 
2,6019 

5089 

1,814  SI 
1403 
142  2: 

1,117  > 

45  Iv 

574  « 

869  IB 

1,540« 

1,124  11 

2921 

75S 

327  :f 

i88r 

657  so 
2,18011 

:87« 

355fE 

3,935  U 

8,390(B 

4,83011 
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BY  8UBDIVISIONS-1916.* 


Expenditures  by  subdivisions. 


Total 
oorreint  expense 

to  7). 

Capital 
outlay. 

Bonded 
debt. 

Net 

expenditures 

(columns  8 

to  10). 

Other 
treasurers. 

Tuition  of 

transferred 

pupils. 

Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 1916. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

831,445,046  96 

88,068,01102 

$1,776,217  20 

$41,284,275  20 

$387,905  78 

$283,843  82 

$10,065,47141 

S      281,862  39 
09,435  62 

S     24,47191 

19,297  11 

26,736  29 

1,180  16 

1,681  46 

$21,731  71 

9,73150 

6, 752  00 

443  04 

2,930  75 

$    328,066  01 

128,464  23 

99, 171  38 

97,347  64 

46,600  47 

$5,545  60 

$3,974  65 

30  00 

642  00 

3,463  87 

967  90 

$140,576  15 
32.830  93 

05,683  09 
06,715  34 
41,988  26 

5,623  32 

85161 

1,487  10 

73,303  48 
59,338  72 
35,013  42 

250,489  86 
21,613  12 

116,568  86 

1,138  02 

5,462  50 

40,422  81 

160,968  81 

18,620  30 
1,039  00 
5,864  32 
9,798  88 

30,065  20 

386,678  62 
23,790  14 
122,712  66 
140,716  27 
517,898  82 

5,596  25 

10  94 

3,579  56 

4,916  20 

18,196  61 

5,727  67 

104,627  43 
12,307  14 

111,385  83 

90,499  58 

326,344  81 

2,566  04 
1,278  96 
6,344  26 

72,646  48 

36,702  08 

188,449  55 

204,560  63 
86,823  08 
70,330  55 
60,260  92 

188,373  61 

56,605  64 
3,219  60 
4,714  91 

11,317  84 
2,832  57 

18,779  00 
8,641  03 
6,494  50 
6,739  62 
5,902  10 

270,964  27 
98,683  80 
81,639  96 
77,327  38 

197,108  28 

736  69 
176  27 
096  69 
472  76 
482  72 

4,128  61 
520  80 
918  55 
754  28 

3,197  11 

115,29151 
47;  720  91 
43,873  42 
49,719  49 
68,187  79 

15,128,911  11 

114,258  48 

61,44139 

224,878  64 

119,556  58 

3,954,895  34 

20,496  32 

397  81 

8,301  83 

7,439  21 

331,752  77 

14,521  67 

1,848  70 

27, 760  40 

15, 242  34 

19,416,559  22 

149, 276  47 

63,687  90 

250,939  87 

142,238  13 

976  89 

,  1,644  90 

238  80 

5,332  06 

1,739  16 

1,419  50 
3,604  00 
375  64 
5,212  97 
2,560  73 

060,805  83 
98,969  60 
34,873  47 
95,677  30 
68,696  68 

126,655  06 

211,863  21 

171,305  78 

33,748  70 

63,977  46 

20,438  79 

61,682  14 

42,109  85 

1,559  92 

1,321  87 

7, 174  73 

21,174  39 

32,463  90 

6, 196  60 

3,086  00 

164,268  60 

294,719  74 

246,879  53 

40,506  12 

68,386  33 

432  62 

3,607  55 

20,218  63 

104  62 

769  57 

4,146  69 

8,748  64 

6,407  16 

163  16 

663  76 

67,240  43 
88,088  70 
71,194  96 
28,049  33 
35,737  98 

03,600  82 
118,861  26 

07,344  96 
227,856  20 

44,639  24 

5,057  85 
13, 177  78 
47,668  71 
39,650  79 

3,206  64 

4,918  97 
13,505  78 
13,294  10 
22,473  60 

4,227  42 

103,677  64 
146,644  82 
168,307  77 
289,980  69 
52,073  30 

1,848  04 

16127 

101  72 

49,722  84 

115  67 

764  26 
4,00100 

25  00 
4,925  78 

49  00 

61,433  24 
72,779  36 
56,491  01 
131,32121 
34,066  98 

107,515  05 
114,748  11 

43,074  88 
102,604  09 

13,109  09 

24,708  58 
11,735  21 

160  26 
17,516  90 

265  15 

5,228  00 
5,062  90 
342  00 
7,780  01 
2,569  00 

137,54163 
131,646  22 

43,577  13 
187,901  00 

15,943  24 

1,168  39 

2,07124 

494  01 

2,440  84 

3,494  40 

3,948  51 

238  75 

5,830  88 

61,169  17 
88,823  60 
31,867  57 
71,525  06 
8,18191 

02,259  51 

247,549  35 

227,660  68 

118,490  57 

55,657  30 

12,339  24 
58,226  16 
13,948  41 
58,44105 
1,54135 

2,788  00 

18,999  36 

18,309  31 

7,761  15 

3,68015 

77,386  75 
324,774  87 
250,918  40 
184,701  77 

60,878  80 

1,791  17 
4,57133 
5,679  90 
6  91 
1,467  51 

1,968  96 
2,816  67 
5,572  76 
1,732  68 
418  85 

58,216  14 

103,921  63 

141,419  75 

80,636  54 

33,557  96 

04,472  11 
44,334  36 

1U,668  12 
48,814  29 

548,915  46 

43,130  28 

1,309  49 

12,228  67 

604  89 

86,915  04 

10,957  10 

508  06 

4,880  63 

1,162  00 

54,660  50 

148,569  49 
46, 161  91 

128,777  42 
45,581  18 

600,491  00 

2,654  33 
4,029  96 
8,283  81 
99  34 
5,968  00 

26015 
2,663  97 
1,327  64 

103  60 
7,694  00 

36,825  66 
47,717  94 
71,767  20 
21,362  05 
169,748  87 

107,454  16 
57,515  56 
967,38012 
388,283  58 
407,813  20 

7,517  10 

9,344  35 

12,072  65 

339,047  82 

30,366  57 

8, 116  30 

2,517  22 

16,200  40 

69,425  93 

41,062  00 

213,087  56 
69,377  13 
294,653  17 
786,707  83 
569,231  77 

2,288  14 

3,232  73 

20,798  87 

12, 177  99 

3,825  06 

2,127  50 

3.278  28 
3,432  67 
3,961  05 

9.279  85 

121,982  61 
40,036  45 

109,700  51 
97,433  79 

294,945  89 
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SUPERIXTEKDEXT  OF   PUBLIC   IXSTRUCTIOK. 


TABLE  i:^ 


Counties. 


Total. 


SxpeoditUTM  by  sabdirisioiu. 


General 
control. 


Instruction. 


Operating 
school  plant. 


Maintenance 
of  plant. 


AnxiiivT 
ag«icies' 


6 


Lawrenoe 

Lee 

Lirlngfton 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

MarsbaU 

Mason 

Massac 

McDoooogta 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Meroer.. ....... 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Mocfltrle 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Plice 

Pope 

Polaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland. 

Rock  Island  . . . 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott. 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion. 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

wm 

Williamson 

Winnebago.... 
Woodford 


I  339,287  15 
afl3,740  00 
528,552  13 
297,128  40 
684,606  90 

418,067  37 
776,100  88 
247,864  01 
139,499  61 
201,758  86 

78,883  37 
367,703  71 
360,412  73 
909,719  55 

112.411  08 

190,240  62 
78,750  86 
342,317  62 
313,132  21 
134,519  97 

290,002  58 
1,175,397  98 
158,723  04 
219,018  23 
239,470  01 

45,780  21 

80,520  90 

73,998  96 

156,575  63 

212,426  40 

812,136  93 
186,636  76 
1,046,255  13 
170,417  66 
107,252  58 

229,278  76 

140.412  28 
1,244,926  79 

342,409  21 
413,379  02 

118,906  07 
932,882  44 
138,343  61 
267,023  65 
91,155  76 

122,981  66 
146,816  12 
872, 081  42 
716, 270  51 
250, 117  91 
887,971  62 
219, 701  27 


$2,261  U 

2,693  57 

4,378  44 

3,903  72 

20,064  82 

2,6a  47 

23,299  82 

3,445  95 

1,108  27 

820  23^ 

2,009  08 
1,230  42 

912  06 
8,245  98 

666  43 

776  01 

474  79 

1,482  77 

4.532  29 

1,125  85 

749  88 

10,455  00 

2,513  42 

1,080  05 

1,344  60 

2S0  12 
2S0  50 
304  50 
766  49 
1,672  83 

15,508  51 

3,559  77 

16,320  38 

565  26 

233  35 

3,00192 

620  12 

22,524  75 

4,608  46 

4,416  06 

559  90 

17, 152  68 

742  04 

4,136  80 

374  20 

656  55 

1,074  04 

9, 130  21 

15,083  55 

4,036  84 

11,565  32 

981  80 


$75.068  40 
124,746  75 
198,457  99 
126,36136 
274,285  50 

152,922  40 

206,817  27 

99,685  77 

60,567  58 

73,538  41 

32,909  75 
Ul,736  03 
133,512  99 
206,154  49 

64,07147 

86,418  22 

84,655  43 

136,906  57 

129,346  92 

65,965  18 

130,870  34 

456,185  25 

51,902  21 

98,638  07 

101,474  34 

19,694  57 
38,227  14 
32,489  80 
62,848  21 
40,811  21 

298,651  29 
90,269  20 

400,042  11 
50,809  29 
33,715  46 

109,409  37 
55,23147 
395,989  42 
140,406  75 
160,89163 

52,344  28 
313,101  70 

46,799  72 
119,675  93 

40,118  32 

61,675  92 
66,557  09 
145,814  53 
327,503  22 
125, 744  24 
295, 190  42 
92,629  18 


$10,648  51 
16^963  06 
25,237  98 
16,453  50 
41,005  60 

19,566  13 
45,886  11 
15,463  86 
8,226  87 
12,568  62 

4,215  46 
14,651  24 
28,935  54 
45,523  51 

5,27186 

10,U0  86 

2,710  53 

19,539  66 

12,809  65 

9,239  75 

16,704  21 

56,492  49 

8,435  59 

9,339  84 

13,570  44 

2,875  87 
6,472  28 
5,114  06 
8,865  15 
5,913  15 

54,760  32 

11,474  60 

52,018  52 

6,036  03 

8,714  65 

11,077  96 
7,814  08 
64,265  19 
26,009  32 
21,835  64 

6,000  47 
48,552  71 

7,013  10 
16,214  86 

4,404  39 

6,045  50 
6,962  25 
23,220  84 
71,586  65 
15.932  55 
64,962  32 
13,284  27 


$16,200  43 
12,158  87 
30,69147 
18,38136 
25,350  14 

15,88108 
34,274  42 
14,944  78 
10,380  39 
9,943  85 

1,606  20 
11,608  37 
16;  913  97 
37,418  22 

7,413  30 

8,894  35 
3,156  75 
14,967  64 
8,458  04 
8,62179 


17,830  19 
39,430  38 
6,000  66 
13,150  69 
21,373  54 

2,402  35 
3,371  29 
4,428  82 
6,758  32 
5,650  83 

46,104  97 
6,496  33 

42,650  15 
6,381*54 
4,073  51 

12,304  90 
5,312  27 
42,939  00 
12,832  12 
21,740  58 

5,23134 
41,096  60 

7,962  14 
15,666  83 

2,420  98 

7.928  24 
6,679  63 
20,484  60 
42,007  90 
14,480  37 
16,378  78 
10,981  76 


$3,210L> 

1,006  4' 

43B: 

2,60t> 

2,683  4] 

2,084.: 

3,6Q3« 
85T': 
457  7. 
2M7I 

413  3 

i,i:o 

818« 
5,708K 

2ar 

452  r 

SUM 

3,0962 

4»» 

atts 

1,409  « 
11,9:2  s 

3S3S 
23»« 
710  41 

2006 
4S9 

1,73U 

5,05::* 

Ties 

8,706  4' 
Hi 

\,mh. 

1,157  41 
5,492'^- 
1,»7J: 
2,330:. 

IWC 

4,483  K 
7141 

4433 

272  01 
92S2 

1,1771' 
11,1S7»4 

2.664  21 

s.oroi 

1,17034 


*  Itemised  in  tables  18  and  19. 
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Concluded. 


Expenditures  by  subdlvisiops. 

ToUl 

current  expense 

(columns  3 

to  7). 

CapiUl 
outlay. 

Bonded 
debt. 

Net 

expenditures 

(columns  8 

to  10). 

Other 
treasurers. 

Tuition  of 

transferred 

piQ)il8. 

Balance 

on  hand 

JuneSO,  1015. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

$107,388  63 
157,568  73 
254,194  63 
167,604  50 
363,229  47 

$108,488  34 

15,335  65 

88,658  50 

27,400  84 

123,399  83 

$20,116  00 

9,460  61 

22,084  01 

11,865  90 

60,146  59 

$235,002  07 
182,864  00 
864,037  14 
206,87133 
546,775  80 

$1,056  73 

2,371  60 

5,606  14 

400  23 

363  80 

$2,10173 
7,087  81 
4,447  63 
1,256  60 
3,402  26 

$100,135  72 
71,015  51 

153,471  22 
88,600  34 

134,068  06 

103, 197  93 

402,880  98 

134.347  98 

80, 740  86 

97,10181 

40,221  50 
123,072  06 

61,367  56 
3,915  25 
8,99183 

21,435  68 

43,086  33 

13,132  60 

3,074  75 

6,780  17 

254,855  11 
560,030  37 
208,848  14 
87,730  86 
112,882  81 

16,048  05 
5,860  08 
1,679  49 
6,619  74 
1,244  83 

6,601  80 
6,300  02 
1,072  60 
1,764  78 
1,441  81 

141,552  32 

104,892  41 

36,263  91 

43,394  23 

86,188  91 

41,243  82 
140,400  85 
176,088  48 
392,050  29 

67,646  03 

3,678  26 

101,313  30 

58,700  50 

166, 742  80 

5,643  88 

3,665  83 

8,236  78 

15,701  00 

36,078  65 

3,535  00 

48,687  01 

240,060  08 

250,485  16 

'  505,771  74 

76,824  01 

62  73 

2,842  62 

6,168  26 

7,376  64 

818  85 

146  88 
1,163  86 
7,28101 
6,628  46 

918  44 

25,085  90 
113,746  30 

97, 477  40 
290,043  82 

33,848  88 

106,651  71 

41,312  66 

165,922  90 

155,577  34 

85,320  40 

3,834  60 

3,388  00 

37,300  41 

44,053  08 

4,760  01 

5,863  81 

16  00 

12,246  62 

1,046  50 

4,350  00 

116,350  21 

44,716  76 

215,568  03 

201,676  02 

04,448  41 

3,551  37 

193  05 

10,123  06 

600  83 

3,333  61 

4,600  03 
100  00 
2,712  03 
6,418  76 
2,404  90 

65,730  01 

33,74105 

113,012  68 

105,626  71 

34,383  15 

167,572  64 
574,54184 
69,235  01 
122,456  66 
138,473  40 

7,442  84 

274,002  76 

12,283  77 

24,044  35 

10,067  09 

7,220  31 

38,125  56 

11,667  00 

3,325  52 

5,064  01 

182,236  70 
886,760  16 
03,025  78 
140,826  63 
164,526  30 

7,261  04 
2,814  35 
1,746  00 
572  20 
8,004  63 

4,636  20 
2,806  00 
668  06 
1,424  76 
3,013  80 

05,860  65 
282,028  42 
63,389  12 
67,194  66 
72,036  38 

24,932  06 
48,753  80 
42,372  07 

2.331  43 

2.332  28 
1,608  53 
2,76130 

107,363  25 

11168 
2,600  00 
6,250  00 
0,077  82 
3,268  71 

27,375  17 
63,776  08 
50,230  60 
01,476  24 
166,431  01 

67  61 
18  00 

10  00 
278  20 
346  76 
406  67 
314  00 

18,327  53 
26,448  58 
23,421  61 

79,637  12 
55,799  05 

357  05 
102  73 

63,246  67 
46,488  66 

420,082  85 

112,516  11 

519,737  62 

64,206  19 

41,79192 

197,236  57 
7,935  85 

177,131  77 
13,789  39 
23,846  02 

84,648  02 

18,004  86 

28,006  50 

1,067  00 

1,567  50 

701,067  44 

130,446  82 

725,776  80 

79,062  58 

67,206  44 

10,781  51 

2,858  06 

6,200  34 

1,448  25 

116  02 

1,767  07 

457  60 

5,048  40 

2,687  73 

542  20 

97,630  01 
43,873  48 
308,330  50 
86,319  10 
39,388  92 

137,005  06 
70, 115  35 
531,20102 
184,704  57 
211,214  46 

6,303  99 
4,974  39 

136,326  28 
5,022  66 

30,424  31 

0,653  00 

1,007  50 

36,360  25 

13,665  60 

28,006  65 

162,062  06 
76,187  24 
703,887  55 
203,302  02 
270,646  32 

403  70 
5,400  57 

668  74 
7,672  87 
4,116  63 

1,86150 
1,347  43 
2,735  30 
3,823  06 
2,673  64 

74,06142 

67,468  04 

637,636  20 

127,619  47 

136,044  53 

64,320  62 
424,387  65 

62,589  41 
156,571  04 

47, 761  13 

4,857  12 

148,73198 

37,29133 

4,163  59 

4,467  20 

3,564  60 
44,307  02 

7^064  00 
10,410  85 

2,680  00 

72,742  24 
617,426  66 
107,844  74 
180, 146  48 

54,808  33 

648  78 

076  80 

370  22 

4,481  18 

1, 140  05 

084  60 

12,056  80 

630  26 

6,034  60 

1,866  16 

44,630  66 
301,622  19 
20,508  40 
76,462  40 
33,331  32 

76,578  22 
.  82,202  16 
199,822  36 
467,459  35 
162,858  21 
306,123  90 
118,997  35 

3,025  44 

2,581  11 

50,795  61 

121,287  75 

20,633  77 

131, 759  45 

6,310  88 

08150 
3,320  00 
11,25167 
12,480  11 
10,307  41 
78,634  88 
14,118  63 

80,685  25 
88,112  27 
261,860  64 
604,227  21 
202,709  39 
606,618  23 
130,426  86 

4, 781  62 
200  03 
1,614  61 
4,370  71 
2,102  14 
7,004  48 
4,064  88 

130  78 
465  80 
3, 100  16 
4,376  60 
560  68 
6,750  84 
3,22140 

37,476  01 

58,047  0$ 
106,507  02 
102,287  00 

44,556  70 
267,608  07 

72,088  04 

1 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  18— DISTRICT  FUND  EXPENDITURES- 


Counties. 


Total  paid  for 
general  control. 


General  control  itemized. 


School  boards 

and  business 

officers. 


Compulsory 
attendance. 


Super- 
intendents  who 
do  no  teaching. 


Total  paid  Uf 
instruction. 


2 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy.... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson.... 
Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDayless.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


SI.  023, 978  34 


I    6,050  85 

6, 116  30 

1, 121  97 

3,204  00 

724  85 

3.417  60 

45105 

925  10 

3,073  60 

9,196  26 

6,643  87 

•    1,147  91 

1,80135 

442  79 

5,802  82 

605,263  32 

2,916  97 

225  69 

7,016  88 

2,853  18 

1, 116  55 
9,523  58 
4,470  20 
264  35 
1,023  45 

876  35 

1.714  23 
2,040  51 
^15144 

46193 

1,030  40 
737  90 
350  34 
783  89 
205  75 

588  23 
5,011  10 
2,138  11 
5,160  64 

372  58 

2.715  04 
516  22 

1,627  71 

845  28. 

20, 140  03 

8,873  84 
305  05 

4,29154 
15,255  50 
23,981  45 


$534,607  56 


\    2,216  85 

1,88188 

962  97 

672  00 

722  85 

3,313  60 
451  95 
887  85 
735  13 

3, 138  40 

1,989  57 
430  41 
600  22 
406  87 

1,502  43 

843,445  80 

545  85 

135  69 

8,853  03 

687  20 

909  80 

2,316  66 

1,922  03 

264  35 

798  45 

419  90 
714  23 
965  96 
1,567  94 
46193 

1,018  94 
726  40 
350  34 
732  80 
205  75 

588  23 
2,05121 
2,085  06 
1,294  46 

372  58 

555  04 
47122 

1,582  71 
276  28 

7,693  52 

1,183  84 

260  05 

900  54 

5,458  60 

6,475  16 


$112, 183  54 


1,028  50 

540  00 

159  00 

232  00 

200 

104  00 


37  25 
238  50 
957  88 

717  00 
80  00 

138  63 
35  92 

390  47 

74,614  94 

271  12 

90  00 

163  80 

166  00 

206  75 

'*"248*i6 


225  00 
455  41 


80  56 
583  50 


360  00 
45  00 

45  001 
69  00 
02  00 

300  00 

46  00 
39100 
371  00 

1,533  00 


$377,187  24 


$  2.805  50 
3,694  42 


2,300  00 


2,099  97 
5,099  98 

3,937  30 

637  50 

1,062  50 


3,999  92 

187,202  58 
2,100  00 


3,000  05 
1,  vVtf  9o 


7,206  02 
2,300  01 


1,000  00 
1,000  00 


11  55 

11  50 

51  00 

459  93 
53  05 

2,499  96 

656  24 

3,'260  94 

1,800  00 


12,854  51 
2,300  00 


3,000  00 

9,425  81 

15,973  29 


$23,8«5,0»O:S 


E  215, 316  9» 
75,373  J* 
52,845  20 
67, 406  K 
32,732« 

192,203  5« 
16,502  SI 
87,923  jf 
70,507  r 

253, 117  3» 

159,40Sr 
69,977  31 
55,801  }4 
49,512  01 

131,496  2 

11,546, 9(S  93 

86,641  U 

47,8M:4 

171,294  4) 

91, 433  » 

98,922  45 

146,648  50 

128,542(1 

27,270  SJ 

51,184  7« 

75,906  79 
93,883  61 
72,451 4i 
177,398  r 
34,233  63 

76,0659 
88,247  21 
35,10011 
128,419  a 
10,919  M 

47,865  79 

192,956  3} 

180,033  s: 

91,315  91 

46,403  71 

68,968  51 
36,350  « 
83,45581 
36,475  07 
388,025  4} 

148,358  03 
47,194  37 
182,587  3 
232,422  37 
360,217  21 
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SUBDIVISIONS  ITEMIZED— 1915. 


Instniotian  Itemized. 


Superinten- 
dents and 
ftrinclpals  who 
each  less  than 
haU  time. 


Teachers  and 
principals 
who  teach 

half  time  or 
more. 


Text-books, 

stationery, 

supplies,  etc. 


Interest 

on  teachers' 

orders. 


Total 

paid  for 

operating 

school  plants. 


Operating  plant  itemized. 


Janitors, 

engineers, 

etc. 


Fuel, 

water,  light, 
power, 
Janitors' 

supplies,  etc. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


$1,468,294  90 


13,025  00 
3,177  50 
2,700  00 
1,500  00 


5,346  00 


3,274  83 
1,020  00 
3,639  14 

1,99159 
1,000  00 


921,647,802  59 


1,350  00 
1,300  00 

1,072,705  19 
1,900  00 


8,270  00 


5,300  07 
6,013  72 


1,062  50 


1,28189 


800  00 
1,300  00 


2,100  00 

*i,666'd6 


255  00 

10,036  87 

1,200  00 

1,829  13 


1,200  00 
1,244  45 


34,342  27 

5,950  00 
3,860  00 
8,940  00 
3,910  00 
9,825  00 


I  196,008  80 
60,741  04 
48,079  19 
63,461  06 
31,655  90 

182,501  62 
16,458  20 
81,609  39 
67,062  99 

238,517  60 

149,719  15 
67, 081  34 
54,700  06 
47, 101  10 

124,93105 

10,203,913  24 

82,630  65 

47,302  78 

153,639  21 

86,431  49 

90,094  57 

129,860  83 

125,087  27 

25,664  54 

49,835  49 

72,478  11 
91,683  71 
68,744  24 
168,667  60 
33,543  68 

75,083  49 
83,932  25 
34,023  35 
122,135  62 
10,875  48 

46,087  79 

173,40148 

173,990  68 

84,550  33 

46,054  70 

66,578  88 
84,496  39 
81,179  58 
34,925  55 
334,546  39 

139,224  43 
42,997  79 
166,940  27 
215,608  21 
335,68100 


$686,341  16 


I    5,014  43 

1,543  98 

1,479  12 

2,440  04 

984  13 

4,169  60 

113  60 

2,825  54 

1.914  24 
9,126  04 

7,370  47 

1,611  46 

725  36 

926  19 

4,406  60 

258,262  53 

1.915  66 
97  58 

8,475  71 
4,510  25 

2,943  73 
9,011  29 
3,30139 
448  71 
1,285  48 

2, 107  77 
2,05183 
1,531  34 
6,856  91 
358  00 

1,28011 

3,18175 

935  56 

3,302  44 

14  68 

1,458  07 
8,67197 
5,667  88 
4,566  01 
229  14 

1,747  09 

642  81 

897  58 

789  16 

17,566  09 

3,089  63 

1,338  48 

6,351  68 

10, 171  60 

14,505  99 


$63,552  11 


I  1,268  76 

911  07 

586  89 

583 

142  83 

376  36 

2101 

213  78 

.      510  54 

1,834  56 

337  26 
384  51 
376  12 
134  77 
858  57 

12,077  97 
194  83 
490  43 
810  51 
49181 

585  08 

1,762  66 

153  96 

94  80 

63  81 

13102 

198  10 

1,375  91 

1.074  17 

^836  95 

80192 

33  32 

150  19 

1,88180 

29  78 

64  93 
844  01 
175  01 
36149 
21193 

663  62 

22  23 

134  27 

760  36 

1,570  70 

03  97 

8  10 

355  58 

2,782  58 

205  32 


$3,837,942  16 


I     31,818  98 

9,812  90 

6,363  65 

12,012  58 

4,204  59 

28,977  18 

1,530  09 

14,629  56 

9,805  93 

'87,967  23 

20,855  52 
8,321  22 
6,418  24 
5,96138 

17,326  70 

1,946,807  83 

12,331  21 

8,217  35 

28,69130 

14.224  53 

14,686  05 

30,822  39 

14,653  94 

3,394  54 

5,996  79 

7, 747  72 
13,096  90 
10,536  22 
28,586  88 

4,172  72 

11.225  53 
13,038  20 

4,214  32 

15,847  96 

1,334  53 

6,943  30 
39,015  39 
33,430  72 
10,32184 

5,593  38 

8,784  90 
4,320  31 

15,252  09 
3,687  22 

84,745  60 

28,752  39 
5,760  05 
34,816  38 
63,368  41 
70,828  03 


$2,191,835  72 


i  14,976  23 
6,183  21 
2,772  77 
4,804  58 
1,13153 

13, 115  48 

362  75 

5,307  97 

4,629  60 

17,316  40 

10,812  32 
3,604  44 
2,380  07 
2,419  48 
7,933  27 

1,329,727  15 

4,088  08 

1,542  08 

13,012  45 

6,059  94 

• 

6,285  88 
14,946  50 
5,434  05 
1,220  66 
2,473  14 

2,386  38 
4, 759  01 
4,626  60 
12,547  19 
1,677  54 

1,893  70 
5,960  18 
1,206  28 
5,504  89 
85  00 

1,84148 

14,012  09 

9,282  72 

5,241  19 

847  85 

2,573  80 

1,642  24 

4,970  40 

825  52 

39,415  39 

12,915  32 
2,560  61 
15,798  70 
26,325  79 
34,241  22 


$1,646,106  44 


I  16,842  75 

3,629  60 

3,590  88 

7,208  00 

'3,073  06 

15,861  70 
1, 167  34 
9,22159 
5,176  33 

20,650  83 

9,543  30 
4,636  78 
4,088  17 
3,54190 
9,303  43 

617,080  68 

8,243  13 

6,676  37 

15,678  85 

8,164  50 

8,450  17 
15,875  89 
9, 319  89 
3,173  88 
3,535  65 

5,361  34 
8,337  80 
5,909  63 
16,039  09 
3,495  18 

9,38183 
7,960  07 
3,000  04 
10,353  07 
1,140  53 

5,100  73 

15,003  30 

14,196  00 

5,080  65 

4,745  53 

6,311  10 
3,678  07 

10,38109 
2,861  70 

45,330  21 

15,837  07 
3,199  54 
19,017  68 
37,042  62 
36,586  81 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  18— 


Counties. 


Total  paid  for 
general  control. 


General  control  Itemieed. 


School  boards 

and  business 

officers. 


Compulsory 
attendance. 


Super- 
intendents who 
do  no  teazling. 


Total  paid  for 
instruction. 


6 


Lawrence. 

Lee 

Livings  ton 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonougb 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morean 

Motutrie ^ 

Ogle 

Peoria a. 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford. 


$2,261  11 

2, 003  67 

4,378  44 

3,903  72 

20,054  82 

2,643  47 

23,209  32 

3,445  95 

1,108  27 

820  23 

2,009  08 
1,230  42 

912  06 
8,245  93 

666  43 

776  01 

474  79 

1,482  77 

4,532  20 

1,125  35 

749  89 

10,455  00 

2,513  42 

1,080  05 

1,344  60 

250  12 
259  50 
304  50 
766  49 
1,672  83 

15,508  51 
3,550  77 

16,320  38 
565  26 
233  35 

3, 001  02 

620  12 

22,524  75 

4,606  46 

4,416  06 

550  00 

17>152  68 

742  04 

4,136  80 

374  20 

656  55 

1, 074  04 

0, 130  21 

15,083  55 

4,036  84 

11,565  32 

081  80 


$      701  11 

1, 010  57 

2,706  44 

1,335  72 

12,642  34 

2,060  07 

9,154  18 

1,363  14 

966  92 

607  28 

509'08 
832  92 
777  06 
2,573  14 
556  43 

730  01 

474  79 

1,407  77 

1,747  29 

1,125  35 

749  89 

4,687  74 

580  26 

066  95 

1,205  85 

250  12 
250  50 
287  00 
766  40 
382  83 

7,065  62 

1,007  77 

0,007  13 

510  01 

233  35 

05102 

606  12 

11, 150  06 

1,708  46 

1,865  78 

556  40 
6,500  82 

380  80 
1,615  05 

374  20 

586  55 

804  34 

2, 142  77 

10,04108 

1,104  41 

7,353  47 

802  80 


$270  00 

33  00 

82  00 

468  00 

1,060  70 

674  40 
2,445  22 
527  20 
14135 
213  00 


897  50 
135  00 
730  50 
110  00 

37  00 


75  00 
585  00 


1,767  30 

137  00 

113  10 

48  75 


17  50 


200  00 

1,529  55 

852  00 

1,82a  25 

46  25 


250  00 

14  00 

4,311  75 

300  00 

650  33 

350 

1,017  04 

352  24 

121  75 


70  00 

180  60 

37  50 

1, 201  43 

1,432  43 

71185 

179  00 


$1,200  00 
1,650  00 
1,500  00 
2,100  00 
6,361  78 


11,600  02 
1,566  61 


1,500  00 
'4,033  20 


2,200  00 


3,000  06 
1,787  16 


1,000  00 

6,883  34 
1,610  00 
5,000  00 


1,800  00 


7,062  04 
2,600  00 
1,000  00 


8,733  02 
'2,*46b'66 


6,040  04 
3,750  14 
1,500  00 
3,500  00 


$75,068  40 
124, 746  75 
103,457  90 
128,361  36 
274,235  50 

152,022  40 

295,817  27 

00,635  77 

60,567  58 

33,688  41 

32,000  75 
111,736  0} 
133,512  00 
296,154  40 

64,07147 

86,418  22 

34,655  43 

126,906  57 

129,346  02 

65,065  18 

130,870  34 

456,185  25 

51,002  21 

08,638  07 

101,474  34 

10,694  57 
38,227  14 
32,480  80 
62,848  21 
40,81121 

208,65120 
00,260  20 

400,04211 
50,800  20 
33,715  46 

100,400  37 
55,23147 
395,080  42 
140,406  75 
160,80153 

52,344  28 

313, 101  70 

46,700  72 

110,675  93 

40, 118  32 

61,675  92 
66,557  09 
145,814  53 
327,fi03  22 
125,744  21 
205,100  42 
02,629  18 
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Concluded. 


Instruction  itemised. 


Superinten- 
dents and 
piindpals  who 
MACh  less  than 
half  time. 


Teachers  and 
principals 
who  teach 

half  time  or 
more. 


Text-books, 

stationery, 

supplies,  etc. 


Interest 

on  teachers' 

orders. 


Total 

paid  for 

operating 

school  plants. 


Operating  plant  itemised. 


Janitors, 

engineers, 

etc. 


Fuel, 

water,  light, 

power, 

janitors' 

supplies,  etc. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


$  2,763  00 
3,208  60 
6,100  00 


5,989  22 

2,901  78 

13,722  99 

2,700  00 

20  98 

1,500  00 


3,200  00 
5,310  00 
8,848  28 
1,655  60 

2,470  60 


2,748  58 
7,215  00 
1,200  00 

5,404  00 
38,490  00 


3,635  00 
1,500  00 


833  32 
333  33 

22,312  11 


30,420  00 
1,305  00 


1,560  00 

26,036  97 

2,350  00 

592  28 


6,  111  77 
1,900  00 
1, 770  00 


2,850  02 
11,927  25 

3,934  62 
10,214  50 


$  68,313  38 
116,679  39 
181, 010  68 
122,293  36 
254,723  64 

145,705  74 

268,214  53 

90, 775  62 

58,713  33 

70,760  66 

81.487  71 
106,780  34 
U4,868  75 
272,450  37 

51,150  89 

80.488  81 
83,940  50 

120,764  79 

119,758  18 

63,339  38 

120,254  46 

401,940  70 

50,287  78 

89,679  88 

97,587  54 

19,316  06 
37, 135  80 
31,461  34 
60,105  07 
39,733  07 

258,366  05 
85,503  08 

347,989  75 
48,063  43 
32,850  95 

106, 179  47 
52,433  08 
355,129  24 
132,624  59 
151,437  49 

50,665  79 
293,452  07 

43,900  71 
116,200  03 

39,382  50 

61, 059  51 
64,485  28 
139,940  42 
290,553  60 
119,324  71 
270,655  24 
89,408  30 


$3,522  42 
4,700  50 
6,322  12 
3,979  70 
9,364  42 

3,661  43 
12,394  57 
5,337  41 
1, 752  57 
1,265  85 

913  44 

2,600  70 

2,939  89 

13,137  98 

1,206  02 

3. 151  15 
698  60 

2,868  83 
1,389  63 
1,13148 

5,137  76 
15,665  24 
1,471  89 
5,158  16 
2,21199 

331  41 
810  88 
964  33 
1,889  80 
620  28 

17,862  91 
2,963  81 

21,400  49 

1,452  07 

786  85 

2,677  24 

951  01 

13,324  36 

5,217  61 

8,355  42 

1,561  07 

12,69138 

547  45 

1,566  74 

645  75 

346  55 

996  19 

2,646  09 

22,788  63 

1,336  09 

14,319  76 

3.152  00 


$469  60 

158  26 

25  19 

88  30 
4,158  22 

653  45 

1,485  18 

822  74 

80  70 

1190 

506  60 
154  99 
394  35 
717  86 
58  96 

307  66 
16  24 
524  42 
984  11 
294  37 

74  12 

89  31 
142  59 
145  03 
174  81 

47  10 

780  46 

64  13 

20  02 

124  53 

,110  22 

1,802  31 

231  87 

78  79 
77  66 

552  66 
287  38 
1,498  85 
214  55 
506  34 

117  42 
846  48 
45156 
139  16 

90  07 

269  86 

1, 075  62 

378  00 

2,323  74 

1, 148  82 

92 

68  88 


$10,648  51 
16,963  06 
25,232  98 
16,453  59 
41,005  60 

19,566  13 
45,886  11 
15,463  86 
8,226  87 
12,568  62 

4,215  46 
14,651  24 
23,925  54 
45,523  51 

5,27186 

10, 110  86 

2,710  53 

19,539  j66 

12,809  65 

9,239  75 

16,704  21 

56,492  49 

8,435  59 

9,339  84 

13,570  44 

2,375  87 
6,472  28 
5, 114  95 
8,865  15 
5,913  15 

64,760  32 

11,474  66 

52, 018  52 

6,036  03 

3, 714  65 

11, 077  98 
7,814  08 
64,265  19 
26,009  32 
21,835  64 

6,000  47 
48, 552  71 

7, 013  10 
16,214  86 

4,404  39 

6, 045  50 
6,962  25 
23,220  84 
71,586  65 
15,932  55 
64,962  32 
13.284  27 


$  5, 267  55 

6,685  76 

9,832  52 

7,634  60 

19, 141  61 

10,024  13 

30, 115  85 

6,392  13 

3,199  65 

3,280  20 

1,700  00 
5,542  15 
9,122  13 
17,966  56 
2,18159 

3,928  98 
978  90 
7, 142  81 
7,057  21 
2,375  88 

4.856  17 
34,554  85 

3,920  37 

3.857  87 
3,99160 

326  90 

766  64 

2,117  23 

3,429  62 

1,739  57 

28,80139 
5,589  18 

30, 106  70 
1,917  66 
1,285  75 

3,842  80 

2,813  09 

42,169  03 

10,419  84 

10,624  51 

2,338  15 
26,617  91 
3,104  77 
6,964  02 
1,418  25 

844  88 
2, 213  58 
9,552  37 

39,43199 
7, 731  67 

34,710  43 
4,467  65 


$  5,380  96 

10,277  30 

15,405  46 

8,818  99 

21,863  99 

9,542  00 
15,770  28 
9,071  73 
5,027  22 
9,288  42 

2,515  46 

9,109  09 

14,803  41 

27,566  95 

3,090  27 

6, 181  88 
1,73163 
12,396  85 
5,752  44 
6,864  37 

11,848  04 

21,937  64 

4,515  22 

5,481  97 

9,578  84 

2,048  97 
5,705  64 
2,997  72 
5,435  53 
4,173  58 

25,958  93 
5,885  42 

21,911  82 
4, 118  37 
2,428  90 

7,235  18 

5,000  39 

22,096  16 

15,589  48 

11,211  13 

3,662  32 
21,934  80 
3,^906  33 
9,250  84 
2,986  14 

5,200  62 

4,718  67 
13,668  47 
32,154  66 

8,200  88 
30,251  89 

8,816  62 
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TABLE  19— DISTRICT  FUND— EXPENDITURES- 


Total  paid  for 
ausdliary 

Auxiliary  agencies  itemized. 

• 

Counties. 

Libraries. 

Promotion  of 
health. 

Transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 

Rent. 

agencies. 

Night 
schools. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Illinois 

$637,225  95 

$40,567  53 

$28, 049  83 

$37,810  53 

$70,905  68 

$266,546  51 

Adams 

S       967  18 

1,658  57 

374  98 

40  75 

805  44 

864  37 

1,53155 

903  49 

19132 

2.389  44 

2,862  92 

2,525  91 

787  49 

553  78 

1,821  85 

450,264  37 

1,21146 

108  80 

2,057  18 

392  66 

53176 

2,922  36 

5, 161  67 

128  08 

778  89 

389  85 

926  86 

1,251  45 

2,601  62 

503  88 

1,814  91 
140  93 
142  21 

1, 117  36 
45  14 

574  46 

869  an 

1,540  98 

1, 124  18 

292  78 

75  85 

327  78 

188  77 

657  50 

2,189  11 

797  64 

355  05 

3,935  15 

8.390  05 
4,830  19 

$      102  20 
293  41 

$      34  96 
35  00 
57  98 

$       10  00 

5  00 

17  00 

$      760  68 
189  00 
300  00 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown... 

12  00 
265  00 

Bureau 

80  34 

57  72 
5  00 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

133  03 
103  89 
674  95 

298  50 

9  00 
35  00 
9146 

368  10 
602  71 

Cass 

$           200 

Champaign.... 
Christian 

955  10 

14100 

1150 

125  35 

12  35 

15  39 

35  82 

375  22 

67  12 

Clark 

Clay 

59  50 

15  00 

135  81 

16,315  48 

390  91 

35  60 

296  08 

183  19 

305  46 
78  18 

505  09 
10  00 
77  68 

25  50 

12  00 

90  00 

892  86 

165  00 

124  46 

Clinton 

165  00 

Coles 

83  45 

7,842  06 
168  50 

Cook 

25,295  82 
12  78 
30  00 
20  00 

38,309  44 
523  78 

253,732  38 

Crawford 

Cumberland . . . 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

650  00 

97  54 
500 

90  00 

2,450  66 

123  75 

80  00 
588  00 

400 

22  50 

643  33 

11130 

266  00 

163  82 

132  00 

80  00 

82  00 

270  00 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

94  80 
340  61 
26  10 
13  00 
60  70 

200 

15  56 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

48  50 

173  18 

Franklin 

30  45 
186  00 

Fulton 

162  72 
42  42 

8  00 

Qallatin 

Qreene 

46  7S 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

25  50 

Hancock 

454  09 

126  35 

Hardin 

Henderson...  . 

419  86 

136  65 

353  81 

23  75 

84  12 

800 

149  55 

62  64 

40  37 

8  50 

Henry 

14  12 

■**"'*'4'6o* 

30100 
212  00 

Iroquois 

Jackson . 

78  17 

JasDor 

50  75 

Jefferson ... 

25  00 

Jersey 

12  00 
9  59 

15  00 

5  00 

17  50 

40  80 

29163 

800 

600  00 

305  00 

430  00 

24  00 

37  00 

587  12 

508  57 

Jo  Daviess.. 

135  00 
40  00 

Johnson  . . . 

Kane 

1,836  55 

63  99 

33  35 

85  49 

683  76 

516  82 

436 

TCfinkn.kAA  . 

303  55 
79  40 

Kendall 

TTTinT-  .        .      . 

404  00 

1,464  63 

116  56 

Lake 

5,279  82 
50  00 

La  Salle 

789  92 
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SUBDIVISIONS  ITEMIZED— 1015. 


Other 
sources. 


Total 

Said  for 
.  tal  outlay 


Capital  outlay  itemixed. 


New  erounds, 
buildliigs  and 

alterations 
(not  repairs). 


New 

equipment 

(notreplace- 

menis). 


Total 

paid  for 

bonded  debt. 


Bonded  debt  itemized. 


Bonds 
cancelled. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


M 


$103,345  87   18,063,011  02 


50  34 
1,136  16 


40  75 
703  44 

46131 

1,526  55 

76146 

50  43 

655  58 

130  84 

1,875  88 

227  42 

806  66 

17,002  50 

106,760  10 

115  40 

43  20 

723  56 

204  47 

30  50 
52  80 
4,401  17 
25  08 
54  01 

360  35 

710  18 

487  67 

1,248  74 

30  46 

1,47188 

808 

36  71 

454  02 

45  14 

146  60 
267  73 
882  53 
077  80 
140  41 

50  85 
0  15 

31  18 


2  40 


218  30 
3,408  66 

374  72 
2,848  32 


S  24,47101 

10,207  11 

26,736  20 

1,180  16 

1,681  46 

116,568  86 

1,138  02 

5,462  50 

40,422  81 

160,068  81 

56,605  64 
3,210  60 
4,714  01 

11,817  84 
2,832  57 

8,054,805  34 

20,406  32 

307  81 

8,301  83 

7,480  21 

20,438  70 

61,682  14 

42,100  85 

1,550  02 

1,32187 

5,067  85 
13,177  78 
47,668  71 
30,650  70 

3,206  64 

24,708  58 
11,735  21 

160  25 
17,516  00 

265  15 

12,330  24 
58,226  16 
13,048  41 
58,441  05 
1,54135 

43, 130  28 

1,300  40 

12,228  67 

604  80 

86,015  04 

7,517  10 

0,344  35 

12,072  65 

330,047  82 

30,366  57 


17,383,841  43 


\     20,20356 

15,707  50 

24,606  26 

250  14 

406  06 

108,684  40 

044  42 

3,630  04 

38,626  83 

151,745  63 

47,533  00 

1,250  80 

1,401  56 

0,506  62 

756  45 

3,717,117  08 
7,562  07 


140  18 
4,635  85 

17,862  26 

57,357  02 

30,411  87 

182  37 

202  06 

2,814  04 
10,668  04 
43,547  77 
35,817  20 

1,400  55 

22,514  02 
0,422  12 


11,684  42 


10,565  82 

53,011  32 

6,443  20 

54,826  44 

058  06 

40,070  65 

675  80 

10, 104  10 

52  00 

60,630  00 

6,453  70 
5,414  76 

11,010  37 
316,702  78 

25,706  51 


8670, 160  50 


(    4,268  35 

3,400  61 

2,128  03 

030  02 

1,274  48 

7,884  46 
103  60 

1.832  46 
1,705  06 
0,243  18 

0,072  55 
1.068  80 
3,313  35 
1,811  22 
2,076  12 

237,778  26 

12,034  25 

307  81 

8,16165 

2,803  36 

2,576  53 
4,324  22 
2,007  08 
1.377  55 
1,028  01 

2,242  01 
2,508  84 
4,120  04 

8.833  50 
1,707  00 

2,284  56 

2.313  00 
160  25 

5,832  48 
265  15 

1,773  42 

4.314  84 
7,505  12 
3,614  61 

583  20 

2,150  63 

633  60 

2,124  48 

551  00 

17,284  05 

1,063  31 

3,020  50 

1,053  28 

22,255  04 

4,570  06 


$1,776,217  20 


I  21,731  71 

0, 731  50 

6,752  00 

443  04 

2,030  75 

18,620  30 
1,030  00 
5,864  32 
0,703  88 

30,065  20 

18,770  00 
8,541  03 
6,404  50 
5,730  62 
5,002  10 

331,752  77 

14,521  67 

1,848  70 

27,750  40 

15,242  34 

7, 174  73 

21, 174  30 

32,463  00 

5,106  50 

3,086  00 

4,018  07 
13,505  78 
13,204  10 
22,473  60 

4.227  42 

5.228  00 
5,062  00 

342  00 
7,780  01 
2,560  00 

2,788  00 

18,000  36 

18,300  31 

•  7,761  15 

3,680  15 

10,057  10 

508  01 

4,880  63 

1, 162  00 

54,660  50 

8, 116  30 

2,517  22 

15, 200  40 

50,425  03 

41,052  00 


$1,158,216  87 


I  17,083  33 

6,650  00 

4,100  00 

400  00 

1,300  00 

0,400  00 

600  00 

4,000  00 

6,800  00 

14,120  00 

11,260  00 
6,845  00 
3,850  00 
4,850  00 
1,000  00 

108,300  00 

13,040  00 

810  00 

20,700  00 

10,700  00 

5,000  00 

15,500  00 

27.740  00 

3,700  00 

2,600  00 

3,685  00 
8,280  00 
7,385  00 
16, 108  85 
3,400  00 

3,580  00 
4,350  00 
300  00 
4,800  00 
2,000  00 

2,200  00 

10,000  00 

14,050  00 

4,800  00 

2,050  00 

8,210  00 

400  00 

3,000  00 

1,000  00 

32,000  00 

5, 130  00 

2,303  34 

13,300  00 

34,000  00 

20,750  00 


$618,000  33 


\    4,608  38 

3,08150 

2,652  00 

43  04 

1,630  75 

0,220  30 

430  00 

1,864  32 

2,003  88 

15,045  20 

7,510  00 
1,606  03 
2,644  50 
880  62 
4,002  10 

133,362  n 
1,481  67 
1,038  70 

7.060  40 
4,542  34 

2, 174  73 
5,674  30 
4,723  00 
1,406  50 
486  00 

1,233  07 
5,225  78 
5,000  10 
6,274  75 
827  42 

1,648  00 

712  00 

42  00 

2,080  01 
560  00 

588  00 
8,000  36 
4,^0  31 

2.061  15 
730  15 

2,747  10 

108  06 

980  63 

162  00 

22,660  50 

2,086  30 
123  88 

1,000  40 
24,525  93 
11,302  00 


5   P   I 
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TABLE  1»- 


Couaties. 


Lawrence. . 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Hacon 


Macoupin. 
Madison.. 
Marion... 
Marshall. . 
Mason.... 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 


Mercer....*... 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Mom  trie 


Ogle.. 

Peoria. 
Perry. 
Piatt.. 
Pike.. 


Pope 

Pulaski... 
Putnam.. 
Randolph. 
Richland. 


Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tarewell.... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodfordf. . . 


Total  paid  for 
auxiliary 
agencies. 


t  3, 210  18 

1,006  48 

428  75 
2,604  56 

2.683  41 

2.684  90 
3,603  86 

857  62 
457  75 
230  70 

413  33 
1, 174  79 

818  92 
5,708  14 

223  07 

452  27 

315  16 

3,036  26 

429  54 
368  33 

1,409  01 

11,972  82 

383  13 

239  01 

710  48 

200  15 

423  59 

39  00 

398  95 

1, 751  03 

5, 057  76 
716  21 

8,706  46 

324  07 

54  95 

1,210  80 
1, 137  41 
5,492  66 
1,257  92 
2,330  70 

184  63 

4,483  96 

72  41 

876  62 

443  29 

272  01 
928  25 
1, 172  18 
11, 187  94 
2,664  21 
8,027  06 
1, 170  34 


Auxiliary  agencies  itemized. 


Libraries. 


Promotion  of 
health. 


Transporta- 
tion of  pupils. 


Rent. 


S    316  76 

127  37 

339  62 

75  99 

1,409  07 

71  06 
944  18 

35  54 

72  35 
159  00 


124  45 
272  93 
614  57 


246  52 
9  15 

186  19 
14  15 
74  73 

60195 
155  04 

66  10 
114  60 

61  94 


49  50 
26  00 


3  25 

652  85 
250  04 
502  42 
194  52 
8  00 

129  89 
261  07 
280  66 
50  00 
357  56 

123  13 
917  18 

18  40 
573  92 

66  34 

33  45 
380  23 
226  68 
284  68 
717  91 
1,887  93 
252  62 


46  40 

10  80 

81  55 

763  88 

133  38 
286  70 


116  60 
16  00 

5135 


$    806  75 


51  00 


44165 

54  00 

46  66 

8  00 


3  00 
193  40 


81  75 


17  35 

50  60 

255  60 

243  65 

1,156  14 

800 

105  80 

36  00 


84  50 
152  00 
209  24 


200  52 
48  00 


17  75 
924  10 

929  60 

144  50 

1,914  61 

17  05 


200 


;    96800 

5  00 

20  00 

567  21 

367  77 

1,321  84 

138  00 

20  00 


14  00 

1  00 

917  00 

542  99 

90  00 

7  00 

124  00 


1,086  16 
35  00 
35  00 

37  00 
2,910  00 


10  50 
29  25 


1,051  24 
"'34*65' 


171  05 


529  91 

1,207  23 

84  80 


11135 


33  75 
41  43 

10  00 

26  57 

136  69 

80  00 

223  00 

4,224  44 

16  00 


25  50 
37  73 


1100 
'376'35' 


558  36 


66  23 


556  00 

30  00 

169  60 

614  00 


197  50 

11  00 

200  00 

822  03 

322  50 


1,359  63 
103  00 


303  00 
3,520  85 


66  85 

500 
1,819  50 


28  00 


5  00 


626  92 

1,835  00 

467  12 

125  00 

25  00 


Night 
schools. 


$1,745  50 


2,179  30 


824  65 


3,067  50 
3  00 


747  48 


1,965  00 
i,'i37"25 
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Concluded. 


Total 

paid  for 

capital  outlay 

Capital  outlay  itemized. 

Total 
paid  for 
bonded  debt. 

Bonded  debt  itemized. 

Other 
sources. 

New  grounds, 
builduigs  and 

alterations 
(not  repairs). 

New 
equipment 
(not  replace- 
ments). 

Bonds 
cancelled. 

Interest 
on  bonds. 

8 

0 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

$1,025  42 

20  06 

58  33 

1,870  81 

0160 

$108,488  34 

15,835  65 

88,658  50 

27,400  84 

123,300  83 

$104,730  25 

12,216  40 

84,719  80 

25,640  72 

119,327  66 

$3,758  09 
3, 110  25 
3,938  70 
1,760  12 
4,072  17 

$20,116  00 

0,460  61 

22,084  01 

11,865  90 

60, 146  59 

$15,575  00 
5,000  00 

15,946  67 
8,445  02 

44, 100  00 

$  3,541  00 

4,460  61 

6, 137  34 

3,420  88 

16,046  50 

1, 158  62 

47  83 

748  08 

222  14 

40,22150 

123,072  06 

61,367  56 

3,915  25 

8,001  83 

36,696  95 

109,054  60 

52,321  60 

3,524  55 

14,017  46 

9.045  96 

3,915  25 

367  48 

21,435  68 

43.066  33 

13, 132  60 

3,074  75 

6,789  17 

15.900  00 

23,033  33 

7,820  00 

3,800  00 

5,300  00 

5,535  68 

20,053  00 

5,312  60 

274  75 

33  70 

8,624  35 

1.480  17 

360  08 
133  34 

3,678  26 

101.313  30 

58,700  50 

166, 742  80 

5.643  88 

3,058  41 

96,109  79 

43,221  10 

158,214  13 

4,213  25 

619  85 

3,203  51 

15,470  40 

8,528  68 

1,430  63 

3,665  83 

8,236  78 

15.70109 

36,978  65 

3,535  00 

1,383  00 

2,900  00 

11, 100  00 

22,490  00 

2,700  00 

3,382  83 

5,336  78 

4,601  09 

14,488  65 

835  00 

4,810  17 
216  07 

3,834  60 

3.388  00 

37,300  41 

44,053  08 

4, 760  01 

2,849  62 

1,840  24 

34, 711  92 

39,906  71 

3,140  19 

985  07 
1,547  85 
2,687  49 
5,046  37 
1,628  82 

5,863  81 

16  00 

12, 246  62 

1,046  50 

4,350  00 

4,700  00 

8,400  00 

950  00 

3,100  00 

1,163  81 

22151 

1,504  56 

120  55 

3  00 

16  00 
3,846  63 

96  50 
1,259  00 

325  80 

5,524  34 

300  03 

8  11 

583  20 

7,442  84 

274,002  76 

12,233  77 

24,044  35 

10,067  00 

4,993  45 

260,92«35 

11,326  69 

21,322  44 

6,584  06 

2,449  30 

13,168  41 

907  06 

2,72191 

3,483  08 

7,220  31 

38,125  56 

11,557  00 

3,325  52 

5,984  91 

5,525  00 

22,550  00 

10,000  00 

2,500  00 

4,000  00 

1,605  31 

15,575  56 

1  557  00 

835  52 

1,064  01 

200  15 
176  50 

2.331  43 
2,322  28 
1,608  53 
2,761  30 
107,363  25 

3,03128 
1,417  75 
1,113  70 
1,408  06 
106,341  44 

300  15 

914  53 

494  83 

1,353  22 

1,021  81 

11168 
2,690  00 
6,250  00 
9,077  82 
3,268  71 

100  00 
2,000  00 
4,500  00 
7,833  33 

500  00 

11  68 

600  00 

1,750  00 

181  20 
75 

1,244  49 
2,768  71 

1,276  02 

312  67 

1,738  25 

6  50 

21  45 

107,236  57 
7,035  85 

177, 131  77 
13.780  30 
23,846  02 

171,070  07 
6,179  76 

160,091  12 
12,915  98 
20, 196  70 

26,166  50 
1.756  09 

17,040  65 

873  41 

3,649  82 

84,648  02 

18,994  86 

28,906  50 

1,967  00 

1,567  50 

61,100  00 

13,100  00 

10,210  00 

1,500  00 

1,300  00 

23,548  02 

5,804  86 

9,696  50 

467  00 

267  50 

872  13 

573  34 

303  76 

60 

1,451  14 

6,303  99 
4,974  39 

136,326  28 
5,022  66 

30,424  31 

5,200  62 

3,523  84 

127,815  60 

4,266  01 

23,162  36 

1,103  37 
1,450  56 
8,510  68 
756  65 
7,271  96 

9>653  00 

1,097  50 

36.360  25 

13,665  60 

38,006  55 

6,400  00 
1,003  00 
9,950  00 
9,200  00 
20,410  00 

3,253  00 

97  50 

26,410  25 

4,465  69 

8,496  55 

56  50 
1,077  57 

54  01 
240  05 
335  52 

4,857  12 

148,731  98 

37,291  33 

4,163  50 

4,467  20 

2,520  25 

139,679  76 

27,020  62 

2,721  36 

2,928  07 

2,336  87 
9,052  23 
10.370  71 
1,442  23 
1,539  13 

3,564  50 
44,307  03 

7,064  00 
10,410  85 

2,580  00 

2,600  00 
26,450  00 
4,300  00 
9,800  00 
1,500  00 

964  50 

17,857  02 

3,664  00 

9,610  85 

1,080  00 

521  45 
181  80 
6,467  26 
1,226  18 
482  84 
262  72 

3,025  44 

2,581  11 

50,795  61 

124,287  75 

20,633  77 

131,750  45 

6,310  88 

2,128  44 

1,884  30 

48,707  65 

117,722  46 

7,578  04 
111,345  36 

3,718  49 

897  00 

696  81 

2,087  96 

6.565  29 

13,055  73 

30,414  09 

3,503  30 

081  50 
3,320  00 
11,251  67 
12,480  11 
19,307  41 
78,634  88 
14,118  63 

800  00 

2,600  00 

9,500  00 

7,700  00 

11,980  00 

52,250  00 

12,275  00 

181  50 
729  00 
1, 751  67 
4.780  U 
7,327  41 
26,384  88 
1,843  63 
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TABLE  20— TOWNSHIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— RECEIPTS-1915. 


Counties. 


IIIiDois. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 
Clark..... 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas . . . 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Qallatin. 


Greene. . . 
Grundy . . 
Hamilton. 
Hancock., 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois . . . 

Jackson 

Jasper 


Jefferson.., 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle. . . 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1,1914. 


Income 

of  township 

fund. 


County 

distributive 

fund- 


$4,170,540  65 


S      31,855  44 

10,875  84 

7,993  80 

8,487  73 

5, 157  71 

24,962  40 
7,60162 
14,337  30 
12,602  55 
41,682  63 

22,638  75 
11,626  10 
13,629  96 
20,599  57 
21, 875  84 

2,097,003  96 

15, 151  69 

7,988  51 

18,799  53 

11,325  14 

16,342  75 

21,917  96 

15,419  30 

6.400  78 

9,921  12 

16,360  76 
18,933  05 
18,562  49 
28,760  91 
9,868  58 

14,466  55 
16,990  34 
12, 794  92 
18, 798  01 
3,805  74 

7, 470  15 
28,262  27 
32,603  79 
21,848  27 
14,464  34 

20,080  28 
8,708  82 

14, 128  33 
8,859  70 

46,86192 

24. 256  46 
5,972  04 
25, 713  52 
32,674  86 
60,605  82 


1301,413  51 


I    1,010  50 

4,787  58 

200  43 

287  91 

115  44 

621  02 
1,750  87 

834  98 
1,498  89 
4, 247  73 

2,799  08 

139  36 

410  82 

5,973  60 

1,125  99 

166,9f2  89 

413  29 

422  89 

753  91 

1,186  63 

844  70 

2,635  2$ 

218  91 

179  29 

48  31 

183  40 
1,084  83 
2,513  91 
1.238  84 

819  43 

1,882  54 

1, 137  79 

212  30 

239  54 

84  76 

2, 153  82 
3,374  54 
3,52199 
1,354  90 
193  17 

1, 108  81 
319  07 
353  40 
149  58 

1,372  65 

1, 178  41 
441  75 
3,301  01 
2,900  93 
2, 164  70 


t967, 245  72 


t    2,03169 

700  98 

1,066  80 

565  60 

625  01 

2.363  90 
1.395  40 

4.517  22 
2,677  40 
9. 757  54 

2,853  00 
989  41 

1.784  98 
1,093  53 
2,101  63 

091,017  09 

828  08 

1,068  07 

3, 148  47 

1,123  26 

3,416  19 
900  72 

2.518  27 
983  13 
476  61 

1,708  61 
9,645  45 
390  81 
2. 101  58 
2,384  36 

1,797  26 
2,713  55 
1.454  02 
4,334  68 
48191 

1,017  96 
5,039  32 

8.785  56 
609  25 

2.016  64 

2. 183  16 
2,319  35 
2,950  23 
5.59  37 
1,747  61 

4,580  26 
1,084  11 
1.754  33 
2. 257  61 
10, 069  74 


92,898.551  48 


I      28,813  05 

11,378  28 

6,726  55 

7,634  22 

4,411  26 

21,977  48 
4,455  35 
8,985  10 
8,426  26 

27,677  36 

16,982  14 
10,492  56 
11,384  19 
1.3,532  44 
18.648  22 

1,239,013  98 
13,910  32 

6, 443  55 
14,897  15 

9,016  25 

12, 071  24 

18,381  96 

12,6.S3  90 

5.201  28 

9,371  00 

14,431  25 

8,192n 

15.657  77 

25,420  49 

6,664  79 

10, 786  75 
13,139  00 
11, 122  74 
14,223  79 
3,239  07 

4,294  17 
19,845  76 
20,267  60 
19,847  89 
12,254  53 

16,666  65 
6,107  99 

10,824  79 
8, 150  73 

43, 740  16 

18.497  79 
4,446  18 
20,612  34 
27,515  32 
48,326  27 


Other 
sources. 


$3,329  94 


20 


02 
'6*66 


444 

477 
49  97 


54  00 


10(2 


28  22 
37  (K 
25  20 

37  50 
10  00 


586 


4  20 

265 

2864 

36  23 


12166 
52  41 


02 
50 


45  84 

100 

45  11 
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TABLE  20— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1914. 


Income 

of  township 

fund. 


County 

distributive 

fund. 


Other 
sources. 


6 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morean 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

PecM'ia 

Perry 

Piatt 

Fike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph.. 
Richland. . . 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 
Schuyler — 
Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

WWte 

Whiteside. . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . . 


$12,467  50 
16,662  14 
39,268  38 
19,273  35 
42,06153 

31, 077  74 
67, 722  17 
14, 105  24 
10.680  97 
11,801  46 

8,332  92 
16,661  12 
19,389  49 
52,602  22 

6,465  57 

10,649  78 

7,982  70 

27,436  71 

18,458  22 

7,097  72 

16, 119  60 
56,242  95 
13,555  78 
11,989  40 
17,32192 

7,073  92 
10,386  55 

4,785  29 
17,435  18 

8.593  24 

64.876  84 

24,544  92 

52,78196 

8,925  74 

5,667  59 

19,696  98 
6,239  63 
59,396  94 
19, 041  45 
26,407  83 

12,554  77 
49,680  51 
8,515  91 
12, 464  59 
11,611  35 


17,086  03 
14,723  79 
28.172 
60.884 
27,854 
36,105  38 
14.865  21 


39 
72 
46 


$      93  14 

979  55 
2,586  14 

772  42 
2,257  63 

992  15 
2,903  50 

615  67 
1,417  85 
1,686  20 

109  58 
2,602  18 

162  47 
3,390  15 

436  50 

207  66 

277  31 

1,543  44 

1, 021  64 

179  01 

619  81 
2,247  93 

170  88 
2,920  14 

628  26 

524  65 
2, 021  87 
338  02 
817  74 
156  37 

1,399  60 

1,813  07 

5, 070  17 

205  42 

136  18 

746  24 
657  11 

5,949  58 
222  23 

2,207  59 

162  87 
3, 090  32 

313  15 
1, 174  39 

664  83 

398  04 
1,037  16 
1.488  36 
1, 176  36 

204  88 
4,315  27 
1.534  44 


$  878  93 
3,091  22 

15,004  42 
2,714  24 

10,275  30 

1,971  97 
3,886  31 
1.067  33 
1. 719  40 
1,822  93 

909  23 

1,657  70 

3,964  30 

16, 758  01 

594  43 

1,694  47 

665  91 

4,099  79 

2,000  52 

673  82 

3,259  98 
9,447  40 
711  57 
2,532  48 
2.722  94 

697  27 
672  61 
1, 118  54 
937  16 
994  27 

1,620  65 

625  50 

2,311  62 

1,343  79 

516  45 

1,516  77 
1.318  47 
2,832  92 
3.280  94 
4,872  95 

571  34 
6,364  43 

539  64 
1,061  51 

92191 

1,717  42 
1.216  43 
9,825  58 
6,032  69 
639  24 
2,647  47 
2,803  75 


$11, 495  00 
12,340  05 
21,625  74 
15,786  09 
30, 128  60 

27,888  45 

60,932  36 

12,422  24 

7,360  48 

7,979  12 

7.313  61 
12,401  24 
15,282  72 
32,454  06 

5,434  64 

8,747  65 

7,039  48 

21,789  14 

15.436  06 
6,244  89 

12,239  81 
44,547  62 
12,672  08 
6,531  48 
13,960  61 

5,852  00 
7,602  07 
3,328  73 
15,672  64 
7,442  60 

61,856  59 

22,024  53 

45, 171  92 

7,376  63 

5,014  96 

17,433  96 
4,264  05 
50,614  44 
15,538  26 
18,777  10 

11,820  56 
39,617  16 
7,663  12 
10, 148  83 
10,024  61 

14,958  97 
12,363  30 
16.844  95 
43,675  67 
27,010  34 
29, 131  16 

10.437  02 


$       43 

25132 
52  08 


225  17 


183  24 
313  21 

50 


4  34 


1  25 

5  30 

10  11 


764 


81  82 
228  25 


01 


550  19 


608  60 


79  86 


11  60 
76  90 
13  50 


1148 
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TABLE  21— TOWNSHIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— EXPENDITURES-1915. 


Counties. 


Total 
expenditures. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Incidental 

expenses  of 

trustees  and 

treasurers. 


Publish, 
ioff  annu- 
al 8tate> 
ment. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
treasurers. 


Added  to 
principal 
of  town- 
ship fund. 


Distributed 
to  districts. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 

1915. 


lUinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Bureau. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. . 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook. 

Crawford 

Cumberlimd. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

IroQuois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox , 

Lake 

La  Salle 


H  170,540  66 


I     31,855  44 

16,875  84 

7,993  80 

8,487  73 

5,157  71 

24,962  40 

7,601  62 

14,337  30 

12.602  55 
41,682  63 

22,638  75 
11,626  10 
13,629  96 
20,509  57 
21,875  84 

2,007,003  96 

15, 151  69 

7,988  51 

18,799  53 

11,326  14 

16,342  75 

21,917  96 

15,419  30 

6,400  78 

9,921  12 

16,360  76 
18,033  05 
18,562  49 
28,760  91 
9,868  58 

14,466  55 
16,990  34 
12,794  92 
18,798  01 
3,805  74 

7,470  15 
28,262  27 

32.603  79 
21,848  27 
14,464  34 

20,080  28 
8,798  82 

14,128  38 
8,859  70 

46,861  92 

24, 256  46 
5,972  04 
25, 713  52 
32,674  86 
60,605  82 


6 


8 


$27,787  77 


I    108  76 
652  12 

107  84 

102  08 

30  60 

167  15 
1,039  25 
230  15 
163  87 
30783 

114  65 

137  29 

82  68 

82  87 

139  13 

6,632  73 

102  35 

32  55 

82  63 

154  46 

172  06 
275  35 

62  02 
114  12 

65  45 

36  70 
182  07 

155  52 
130  93 

1,074  10 

54  41 
0194 
44  51 
84  09 
16  71 

23  66 
560  08 
362  56 
245  72 

88  00 

140  03 
29  42 

67  90 
34  98 

244  63 

140  37 

68  29 
54  76 

114  52 
995  98 


$4,926  63 


$34  90 

500 

61  05 

5  00 

9  00 

73  38 

22  70 
45  90 
45  80 
80  64 

42  77 
3150 
5140 
48  00 
51  50 

202  94 
39  20 
25  94 
32  82 
37  00 

65  00 
36  00 
61  70 
45  00 
31  75 

29  00 

43  00 
900 

87  56 
47  08 

28  75 
27  08 
34  40 
75  60 
10  50 

2150 

55  86 
103  67 

56  78 
54  30 

4150 
53  00 
36  19 
20  50 
61  18 

65  50 
12  50 

23  60 
34  04 
05  64 


$188,048  23 


I  1,039  60 

1,034  26 

785  00 

815  00 

562  50 

3,356  00 
737  50 

1,806  00 
902  00 

3,877  50 

1,961  45 
1,100  50 
1,240  00 
1,120  00 
1,650  50 

15, 140  00 

1, 140  00 

605  00 

1,085  64 

1,000  00 

1,042  88 

1,930  00 

1,905  00 

825  20 

760  00 

1.305  00 
1,447  80 

005  78 
2,215  00 

070  00 

1,450  00 
1,445  75 

833  50 
2,080  00 

303  00 

910  00 
2,430  75 
3,361  25 
2,128  07 
1,339  45 

76100 
1,200  00 
1,800  00 

423  47 
3,037  50 

2.100  00 
1,076  20 
1,635  00 
2.664  00 
4, 181  00 


$21,674  36 


$  60  62 


863 
16  06 

46 


000  00 
60  00 
50  00 

10  00 


28  90 
12  00 


500 

805  00 

14  80 


$3,723,082  24 


200  00 
108  00 


100  00 
14  00 


106  07 
30  81 


318  58 

17  63 

300  00 


243  04 
803  10 
200  00 
1S7  12 


1,306  25 
500  00 
250  00 


$205,02142 


I  28,543  19 
9,753  78 
6,877  91 
7,302  60 
4,49137 

20,306  87 
4,979  08 

10,576  80 
0,84106 

81,017  80 

18,682  55 
10,190  06 
11,850  80 
12,89104 
18,963  41 

2,035,971  43 

13,375  55 

6,909  18 

16,368  00 

0,104  20 

13,339  46 

16,046  95 

12,282  66 

5,265  75 

8,930  11 

14,884  04 
16,406  90 
14,105  08 
24,416  42 
7,065  32 


10,307  87 
14,673  20 
11,558  39 
16,272  24 
8,358  48 

3,114  09 
22,226  60 
25,976  89 
16,076  78 
12,712  37 

18,040  77 
6,069  04 

11,024  86 
8,062  11 

42,281  78 

20,77158 
4,044  43 
21,640  34 
27,488  31 
63,737  22 


I  1,168  57 

6,430  69 

212  00 

254  43 
47  28 

960  54 

823  09 

680  39 

1,506  93 

5,439M 

1,927  33 

16S8I 

396  08 

6,456  66 

1,07130 

30,027  96 
482  59 
4U84 
330  44 
040  42 

822  45 
3,624  06 
302  83 
136  41 
133  81 

106  09 

653  09 

3, 189  16 

1,011  00 

612  01 

'2,611  52 
752  37 
217  15 

255  27 

117  05 

3,082  33 
2,97135 
2,490  42 
2,440  97 
270  22 

1,087  96 
302  52 
306  29 

118  64 
1,049  76 

1. 179  01 
770  62 
1,044  57 
1,923  99 
1,345  96 
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TABLE  21— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total 
eicpendltures. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Incidental 
exprasesof 
trustees  and 
treasurers. 


Publish- 
in£  annu- 
al state- 
ment. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
treasurers. 


Added  to 
principal 
of  town- 
ship fund. 


Distributed 
to  districts. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 

1915. 


Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Livizigston.. 

Logan 

Macon. 

Macoupin... 
Madison..... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason. 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHeiuy.... 

McLean 

Menard. 

Mercer 

Monroe. 

Montgomery 

Morean. 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Bichland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.... 
Scott 

Shelby 

Stark. 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebaso.. 
Woodford. . . 


$13,467  50 
16,662  14 
39,268  38 
19,273  85 
42,66153 

81,077  74 

67.722  17 
14,105  24 
10,680  97 
11,801  46 

8,332  92 
16,661  12 
19,389  49 
52,602  22 

6,465  57 

10,649  78 

7,982  70 

37,436  71 

18,458  22 

7,097  72 

16,119  60 
56,342  96 
13,555  78 
11,969  40 
17,32192 

7,073  92 
10,386  55 

4,785  29 
17,435  18 

8,593  34 

64,876  84 

34,544  92 

52,78196 

8,925  74 

5,667  59 

19,696  98 
6,239  63 
59,896.94 
19, 041  45 
26,407  83 

12,554  77 
49,680  51 
8,515  91 
12,464  59 
11,61135 

17,086  03 

14.723  79 
28, 172  39 
50,884  72 
27,854  46 
36,105  38 
14,865  21 


\      7860 

293  97 

94  53 

58  21 
126  15 

76  60 
475  66 
104  44 

22  47 
11104 

160  64 
30  02 

180  67 

3,938  63 

49  34 

59  58 
48  04 

360  57 
88  18 
12  95 

118  62 

78  80 
47  95 
27  71 

139  01 

79  02 
46  11 

15  98 
58  06 

18  63 

315  19 
224  49 
546  48 

19  09 
43  49 

180  83 

16  73 
931  06 
137  01 
136  73 

43  68 
617  82 

25  36 
129  81 
125  11 

9143 
122  76 
340  39 
147  04 
156  77 
243  60 

64  16 


I  73  75 
58  31 
95  75 
58  15 
44  65 

92  48 

138  95 

44  70 

70  50 

43  01 

900 
56  58 
77  24 

67  33 
37  98 

61  17 
8100 

71  44 
28  10 
36  85 

71  75 
47  75 
33  05 

44  00 

76  85 

13  00 
5  50 
630 

87  55 

32  00 

36  07 
36  90 

77  53 
36  35 
17  55 

75  43 

13  00 

107  53 

39  36 

92  09 

33  30 

93  09 
11  00 
30  35 

68  50 

28  25 
52  00 
42  68 
74  96 
22  10 
19  99 
32  70 


I  965  00 
2,928  33 
3,620  00 
1,775  00 

2.054  31 

3,070  40 
4,740  00 
1,020  00 
1,207  50 
1,892  95 

540  00 
1,482  75 
1,930  00 
3,08100 
1,120  00 

1,200  00 
1,077  44 
2,529  00 
1,660  00 
735  00 

3, 101  93 
3,364  85 
1,697  03 
1,443  00 
2,05105 

546  00 
606  00 
585  00 
1,760  00 
745  00 

3,022  50 
1,405  00 
2,815  00 
1,150  00 
810  50 

1,522  50 
775  00 
7,045  00 
1,465  00 
2,636  25 

1,072  00 
2,898  03 
609  50 
1,675  00 
1,035  00 

1,290  00 
1,612  54 
2,755  00 

4.055  00 
835  18 

1,217  25 
1,570  00 


$1,083  55 


1,830  20 


160 


439  75 
300  00 


30010 
100  00 


537  96 
333  89 

5  02 
54  20 


300 


622  84 


500  00 
45  03 


90  00 

7,250  00 

74  09 

52  73 
119  74 


36  25 


20  00 
200  00 


1,136  34 


$11,394  39 
13,576  87 
31,558  39 
16,933  75 
34,609  87 

35,994  11 

58,497  04 

13,300  86 

8,341  16 

8,419  96 

7,497  77 
13,354  32 
16,945  85 
41,608  93 

4,602  77 

6,309  19 

8,948  07 

32,733  09 

15,415  85 

6,075  57 

13,356  86 
50,060  52 
11,690  77 
8,089  52 
13,916  87 

6,037  82 

8,133  17 

125  00 

14,427  44 

7,628  65 

40,352  24 

20,884  46 

43,642  87 

7,449  33 

4.640  64 

17,346  59 
4,66163 

41,298  26 
9,620  07 

19,719  68 

11,121  13 
42,863  63 

7.641  69 
9, 195  50 
9, 774  79 

15,348  75 
11,880  36 
22,113  43 
43, 341  93 
36,645  98 
31,484  49 
11,784  93 


$      55  77 

804  66 
3,816  16 

448  34 
3,996  35 

3,839  15 
3,870  53 
635  34 
1,099  34 
1,334  60 

114  91 
1,737  45 

346  73 
3,466  58 

365  53 

457  03 

380  96 

1,633  51 

1,166  09 

257  35 

570  44 

2,79103 

97  96 

1,847  21 

804  25 

393  06 
1,451  57 
4,053  U 
1,099  13 

178  96 

20,528  00 

2,004  07 

5,200  08 

235  44 

155  41 

67163 
773  27 

9,925  09 
530  01 

3,748  99 

13193 
3,089  20 

228  46 
1,397  78 

607  95 

327  60 
1,027  13 
2,720  89 
3,365  79 

195  43 
2,013  71 
1,413  42 
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TABLE  2a-T0WNSHIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT— RECEIPTS-1915. 


Counties. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1914. 


Loans  paid. 


Real  estate 
sold. 


Additions 

by 
Section  210 
School  Law. 


Cash 

additions 

from  other 

sources. 


6 


Illinois.. 

Adams. 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champai^. 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles. 

Cook........ 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas..... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Bf&n^am.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene. 

Grundv 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee. . , 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$1,156,680  83 


$11,436  04 
1,490  55 
0,036  83 
6,630  80 
4,70102 

16,380  03 
4,325  56 

24,873  50 
6,321  00 

41,767  12 

8,075  97 
2,500  00 
2,060  41 

10.825  61 
14,046  60 

81,577  83 
8,023  96 
2,579  90 

12,706  68 
5,729  00 

17,288  84 
5,290  15 
4,807  60 
4,048  63 
4,87161 

6,786  08 

18,480  39 

880  80 

14,060  75 

2,404  76 

5,307  07 

3,230  06 

2,8^79 

14,807  10 

002  14 

0,341  13 

17,050  29 

40,436  38 

2,708  12 

6,297  84 

6,934  82 
8,328  97 

26,872  96 
1, 192  42 

16.566  01 

12,  m  13 

6,841  34 

11,277  00 

12,500  14 

33.826  01 


8580,264  31 


\  8,646  42 

579  06 

5,638  40 

3,611  27 

2,024  06 

13,864  07 
3,148  06 
3,773  50 

3.645  00 
12,588  12 

4,700  97 
1,52190 
1,307  02 
7,140  00 

2.646  60 

11.020  73 
3,346  05 
1,821  40 
7,165  23 
4,054  09 

8,180  84 
3,269  15 
1,602  66 
620  20 
1,879  61 

2,446  51 

3,490  89 

572  80 

10,597  30 

1,000  08 

3,630  07 
1,816  04 

047  82 
8,216  29 

101  42 

6,792  66 
6,071  66 
11,000  38 
2, 130  07 
1,031  60 

3,147  25 

3,360  03 

11,885  86 

53138 

6,428  80 


8,711  13 
2,818  14 
8,971 
8,644 


74 
06 


12,010  24 


$548, 150  11 


12,730  00 

8  71 

3,388  84 

2,161  00 

1,760  00 

2,615  50 
1, 177  50 

20,200  00 
2,601  00 

20,120  00 

4,266  00 

085  00 

1,563  30 

8,685  61 

11,400  00 

10,610  20 
5,66150 
1,258  60 
5.541  46 
1,675  00 

0,108  00 
1,065  00 
2,000  00 
4,262  02 
2,002  00 

3,270  23 
0,700  00 
200  00 
3, 472  45 
1,006  41 

1,664  00 
1,423  02 
1,784  00 
6,660  00 
800  72 

2,220  80 

10,070  00 

20,127  00 

678  06 

3, 181  27 

2,772  26 

4,725  00 

13,034  00 

461  04 

0,060  00 

3.460  00 
4,023  20 
1,000  00 
3,446  00 
21,456  17 


$1,260  34 


$860  00 


60  34 


$21,674  36 


$60  52 


8  53 
16  96 

46 


000  00 
50  00 
60  00 

10  00 


28  00 
12  00 


500 

806  00 

14  30 


200  00 
106  00 


100  00 
14  00 


106  07 
80  81 


318  58 

17  63 

800  00 


243  94 
803  10 
200  00 
187  12 


1,306  25 
500  00 
250  00 


$4.33171 


$     4860 


KOO 


342 


03 
6121 


199  37 


1,184  97 

16  31 

* '150  66 


102  50 
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TABLE  22— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1914. 


Loans  paid. 


Real  estate 
sold. 


Additions 

by 
Section  216 
School  Law. 


Cash 

additions 

from  other 

sources. 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morsan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tatcwell.... 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford. . . 


$  8,848  54 
19, 755  75 
33,875  04 
12,514  34 
25,272  36 

10.802  56 

18,533  73 

2, 710  47 

8,664  50 

4.395  57 

2,967  95 

9,992  74 

19,627  47 

41,638  91 

6,463  16 

11, 161  06 

2,26127 

13,863  33 

10,879  84 

1,985  30 

28,134  39 

9.129  90 
4.249  58 
7,502  10 

21,341  42 

1,445  71 

3.130  03 
7,723  03 
9.392  92 
2,224  63 

13,227  78 

2,963  14 

18,201  50 

4.396  07 
5,058  75 

11,510  11 
7,972  92 
23,924  33 
26,533  55 
11,761  43 

1. 131  76 
27,878  00 

2,138  62 
6,303  66 
7,411  04 

4,602  59 
3,313  73 
20,294  23 
25.937  68 
2,890  18 
16.223  10 
11,852  39 


I  6, 051  54 
12,555  75 
15, 109  82 

6.864  34 
10,042  16 

7,690  68 

12, 018  14 

932  44 

2,764  50 

1,617  57 

2,002  20 
8,336  31 
12,262  93 
7,893  89 
2.82S28 

7,461  06 
1,911  27 
5,009  36 
9,251  89 
58  15 

17,223  22 
5,379  90 
3.809  58 
2,339  14 

10,277  84 

440  69 
1,084  15 
2,603  03 
8,189  92 
1, 171  08 

12,204  94 
936  77 

14, 191  50 
3,626  04 
3,921  18 

7,267  87 

5,967  88 

11,074  93 

11,333  55 

4,205  60 

378  74 

12,764  10 

1,138  62 

5,567  41 

7,041  04 

1,448  66 
1,027  68 
8,257  23 

18.  Oil  68 
1.397  38 

11, 076  76 

4.865  83 


I  2,797  00 
7,200  00 

17,681  67 
5,300  00 

13,400  00 

3,108  50 
6,515  59 
1,778  03 
5,900  00 
2,778  00 

964  15 

1,656  43 

7,319  54 

33,305  27 

3,484  88 

3,700  00 
350  00 
6,404  61 
1,400  00 
1,927  15 

10,911  17 

3,750  00 

350  00 

4,625  00 

10,619  49 

1,000  00 
1,99168 
5,120  00 
1,200  00 
1,053  55 

400  00 
2,016  37 
3,510  00 

725  00 
1, 137  57 

4.242  24 
2,005  04 

12, 759  40 
7,950  00 
7,481  74 

600  29 

14,994  16 

1,000  00 

700  00 

370  00 

3. 243  94 
2,260  50 

11,837  00 
7,926  00 
1,492  80 
4,020  00 
6,986  56 


1850  00 


$1,083  55 


1,830  20 


1  60 


439  75 
200  00 


200  10 
100  00 


537  06 
333  89 

6  02 
54  20 


300 


622  84 


500  00 
45  03 


90  00 

7,250  00 

74  09 

152  73 
119  74 


36  25 


20  00 
200  00 


3  29 


45  00 


2,249  26 
137  95 


110  30 


560 


1,136  34 
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TABLE  23— TOWNSHIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT— EXPENDITURES— WIS. 


Counties. 


Total 
expenditures. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Loans 
or  invest- 
ments. 


Losses  of  cash. 


Balsoce 

on  band 

June  30, 1915. 


Illinois. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 
Clark. — 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. . 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 


Douglas... 
Dupage... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
OaUatin. 


Greene 

Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

JaCKSon 

Jasper 


Jefferson. . 

Jersey 

JoDaWess. 
Johnson... 
Kane. 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Elnox 

Lake 

La  Salle... 


$1,155,689  83 


$11,436  94 
1,499  55 
9,026  83 
6,620  80 
4,70192 

16.380  93 
4,325  56 

24,873  59 
6,321  00 

41,767  12 

8,975  97 

2,506  99 

2,960  41 

10,825  61 

14,046  69 

31,577  83 
8,923  96 
2,579  90 

12,706  68 
5,729  09 

17,288  84 
5,239  15 
4,307  69 
4,948  63 
4,871  61 

5,786  08 

13,480  39 

880  80 

14,060  75 

2,404  76 

5,807  07 

3,239  96 

2,838  79 

14,897  10 

902  14 

9,341  13 

17,959  29 

40,436  38 

2,708  12 

6,297  84 

5,934  82 
8,328  97 

25,872  96 
1,192  42 

16,566  01 

12,171  13 
6,84134 
11,277  99 
12,590  14 
33,826  91 


$508,260  14 


$  2,292  22 

810  00 

6,800  00 

1,006  00 

2,282  00 

3,883  08 

885  60 

20,560  00 

3,185  00 
27,475  44 

5.646  63 
775  00 

2.253  00 
3,100  00 
8,508  19 

17,850  00 

5,262  86 

1,984  50 

4,842  00 

332  50 

7,466  00 
3,450  00 
2,910  00 

4.647  55 
4, 150  00 

3,595  23 

9,691  84 

309  84 

4.254  14 
1,925  41 

1,065  92 


1,832  63 

6,150  00 

841  93 

2,708  95 

13,605  00 

28,231  81 

415  75 

4,152  98 

3,350  00 

2,868  94 

17, 100  00 

916  72 

7,900  00 

3,100  00 
3,500  00 
4,300  00 
5,650  00 
21,346  17 


$2,606  19 


$101  11 


154  16 


150 


$554,814  50 


$  9,144  72 

689  55 

2,296  S3 

5,614  80 

2,419  92 

12,497  85 
3,439  96 
4,323  59 
3,136  00 

14,29168 

3,329  34 
1,73199 
707  41 
7,725  61 
5,538  50 

13,727  83 

3,661  10 

596  40 

7,854  68 

5.396  50 

9,822  84 
1,789  15 

1.397  60 
40108 
72161 

2,190  85 
3,788  55 

570  96 
9,815  61 

479  35 

4,  Ml  15 

3,239  96 

905  06 

8,747  10 

60  21 

6.632  18 
4,254  29 
12.204  57 
2,292  37 
2,144  86 

2,584  82 
5,460  03 
8,618  80 
275  70 
8,664  51 

9,071  13 
3,34134 
6,977  99 
6,940  14 
12,480  74 
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TABLE  23— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Tptal 
expenditures. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Loans 
or  invest- 
ments. 


Losses  of  cash. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 1915. 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston. . 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 
Mason. 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry.... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie. . . . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

P<M)e 

Puleuski 

Putnam. 

Randolph... 
Richland 

Rook  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark. 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WWte 

Whiteside... 

WilL 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford... 


$  8,848  54 
19, 755  75 
33,875  04 
12,514  34 
25,272  36 

10,802  56 

18,533  73 

2,710  47 

8,664  50 

4.395  57 

2,967  95 

9,992  74 

19,627  47 

41,638  91 

6,463  16 

11,161  06 

2,26127 

13,863  33 

10,879  84 

1,9«5  30 

28,134  39 
9, 120  90 
9,249  58 
7,502  10 

21,341  42 

1,446  71 

3. 130  03 
7,723  03 
9,392  92 
2,224  63 

13,227  78 

2,953  14 

18, 201  50 

4.396  07 
5,058  75 

11,510  11 
7,972  92 
23,924  33 
26,533  55 
11,761  43 

1. 131  76 
27,878  00 

2, 138  62 
6.303  66 
7,411  04 

4,692  59 
3,313  73 
20,294  23 
25,937  68 
2.890  18 
16,223  10 
11,852  39 


$  4,913  00 
7,583  66 

19,975  00 
5,550  00 

17,086  64 

6,868  64 
5,766  00 
1,880  76 
5,400  00 
1,300  00 

1,364  00 
2,463  U 
3,920  75 
31,805  71 
3,700  00 

3,600  00 

720  00 

10,090  07 

3,900  00 

1,942  15 

6,838  21 

2,450  00 

625  00 

2,350  00 

15, 763  92 

908  59 
2,525  00 
5,700  00 
4,072  55 
1,053  00 

6, 167  00 
1,827  45 
3,486  14 
1,830  00 
1,602  57 

7,259  59 


15,400  00 
15,500  00 
10,427  19 

500  00 

17, 725  32 

810  00 

400  00 

3,365  23 

4,063  48 
1,120  34 
8,662  32 
12,550  00 
1,340  18 
3,374  18 
7,591  56 


$    150  00 


1,992  97 
102  00 


100  00 


4  45 


$3,935  54 

12, 172  09 

13,900  04 

6,814  34 

8, 185  72 

3,933  92 

12,767  73 

829  71 

3,264  50 

3,095  57 

1,603  96 
7,529  63 
15,706  72 
9,833  20 
2,763  16 

7,561  06 
1,541  27 
1,780  29 
6,877  84 
43  15 

21,296  18 
6,679  90 
3,624  58 
6,152  10 
6,577  50 

437  12 

605  03 

2,023  03 

5,320  37 

1, 171  63 

7,060  78 
1,125  69 
14,715  45 
2.566  07 
3,456  18 

4,250  52 
7,972  92 
8,524  33 
11.033  55 
1,329  79 

631  76 

10, 152  68 

1,328  62 

5,903  66 

4,045  81 

629  11 

2, 193  39 

11,63191 

13,387  68 

1.550  00 

12,848  92 

4,260  83 


IV 
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TABLE  34— TOWNSHIP  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET— DR.— WI5. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Cash  on  hand 
July  1, 1914. 


Notes,  bonds 

and  real 
estate  held 
July  1, 1914. 


Cash  additions 
during  the  year. 


Increase 

in  value  of 

investments 

and  real  estate. 


6 


lUinois. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian. . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards. . . 
Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson. . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$19,392,551  75 


\  43, 117  69 
11,570  54 
24,975  49 
13,958  68 

14.383  19 

59,811  63 

25.508  32 
89,048  59 
54,991  00 

202,657  23 

59,039  96 
21,889  32 
31,313  59 
28, 781  04 
37, 635  80 

13,605,763  94 
20,911  01 
19,462  68 
65,483  85 
25, 182  27 

67,761  09 
17,934  22 
52,574  91 
19, 096  07 

12.384  61 

32, 210  35 

221, 742  35 

7,271  99 

48,603  00 

34,409  33 

39,970  80 
56, 177  94 
27,282  04 
86,893  62 
6,744  89 

22,720  74 

107, 142  29 

174, 517  88 

11,458  76 

37,648  42 

39. 247  24 

43.509  28 
63,536  89 
10, 495  35 
44,505  65 

94. 197  16 
22,318  15 
39, 107  52 
51,669  47 
206.554  08 


1580,264  31 


$  8,646  42 
579  95 

5.638  49 
3,611  27 
2,924  96 

13,864  97 
3,148  06 
3, 773  59 

3.645  00 
12,588  12 

4,700  97 
1, 521  99 
1,397  02 
7, 140  00 

2.646  69 

11,929  73 
3,346  95 
1,321  40 
7,165  23 
4,054  09 

8, 180  84 
3.269  15 
1,502  66 
620  20 
1,879  61 

2,446  51 

3,490  39 

572  80 

10,597  30 

1,009  98 

3.639  07 
1,816  04 

947  82 

8, 216  29 

101  42 

6,792  66 
6,971  66 
11, 009  38 
2, 130  07 
1,931  60 

3, 147  25 

3,360  03 

11,885  86 

531  38 

6,428  89 

8,711  13 
2,818  14 
8,971  74 
8.644  05 
12, 019  24 


$18,776,163  02 


\       34,410  75 
10,941  99 

19.337  00 

10.338  88 
11,441  27 

45,946  20 

22.360  26 
84,375  00 
51,271  00 

190,019  11 

54,328  99 
20,367  33 
29,916  57 
21,641  04 
34,989  11 

13,593,805  31 
17,548  64 
18. 141  28 
58,318  62 
21, 128  18 

59,580  25 
14,660  07 
50,267  22 
18,400  36 
10,505  00 

29,763  84 

218,051  96 

6,591  19 

38,005  70 

33,099  98 

36,317  73 

54.361  90 
26,227  25 
78, 736  52 

6,643  47 

15,609  50 

100, 153  00 

163, 208  50 

9,328  69 

34,531  85 

36,084  68 
39,905  31 
50,697  93 
9, 763  97 
37,889  64 

85,486  03 
19,500  01 
28,729  53 
42,525  42 
194, 182  34 


$26,006  07 


$      6052 
48  60 


853 
16  96 

46 


900  00 
75  00 
50  00 

10  00 


28  90 
15  42 


5  00 

805  03 

75  51 


200  00 
108  00 


299  37 
14  00 


106  97 
30  81 


318  58 

17  63 

300  00 


1, 184  97 

15  31 
243  94 
953  10 
200  00 
187  12 


1,306  23 
500  00 
352  50 


$10, 118  Vi 


$100  00 
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TABLE  24— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Cash  on  band 
July  1, 1914. 


Notes,  bonds 

and  real 
estate  beld 
July  1. 1914. 


Casb  additions 
during  tbe  year. 


Increase 

in  value  of 

investments 

and  real  estate. 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

MarsbaU 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonougb. 

McUenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morean 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. . . 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

WTilte 

Whiteside. . . 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford. . . 


$  18,^39  68 
73, 612  71 

314,922  35 
51, 119  25 

195,370  37 

46,859  27 
65,265  67 
19,409  97 
39, 164  50 
36,517  54 

12, 770  50 
30,498  92 
80,387  89 
370,770  60 
13, 188  16 

33,829  20 
25,457  88 
88,892  37 
46,623  43 
13,030  35 

71,01135 
207,724  31 
16,602  65 
48, 107  05 
62,041  95 

12, 892  78 
12,028  38 
23. 785  62 
25,776  73 
17,946  99 

35,676  28 
12,943  20 
54,304  17 
32,651  82 
13,913  25 

37, 223  31 
31.526  79 

65, 188  78 
75, 150  00 
84,403  66 

10.906  81 
137, 097  50 
11,776  62 
24, 191  31 
25,577  54 

30. 750  61 
26.307  82 
205.852  36 
124.835  06 
10,382  14 
50.713  62 
62.4C8  47 


S  6, 051  54 
12,555  75 
15, 109  82 

6.864  34 
10,042  16 

7,690  68 

12,018  14 

932  44 

2,764  50 

1,617  57 

2,002  20 
8,336  31 
12, 262  93 
7,893  89 
2,828  28 

7,461  06 
1,911  27 
5,009  36 
9,251  89 
58  15 

17,223  22 
5,379  90 
3,899  58 
2,339  14 

10,277  84 

440  69 
1,084  15 
2,603  03 
8, 189  92 
1, 171  08 

12,204  94 

936  77 

14, 191  59 

3,626  04 

3,921  18 

7,267  87 

5,967  88 

11,074  93 

11,333  55 

4,205  00 

378  74 

12,764  10 

1. 138  62 

5,567  41 

7,041  04 

1,448  65 
1,027  63 
8,257  23 

18,011  68 
1,397  38 

11,076  76 

4.865  83 


S  12, 788  44 

61,056  96 

298,728  98 

44,254  91 

183,498  01 

% 
30, 165  30 
53,247  53 
18,477  53 
36,400  00 
34, 899  97 

10,766  70 
22, 162  61 
68, 079  96 
352,436  96 
10, 150  88 

26,368  14 
23,546  61 
81,420  96 
37, 137  93 
12,972  20 

53,788  13 
202,344  41 
12,703  07 
45,229  95 
51,320  02 

12.447  07 
10.  ^90  03 
21, 182  59 
17,583  81 
16,775  91 

23,848  50 
12.006  43 
39,612  58 
28, 680  75 
8,992  07 

29,955  44 
25,558  91 
54,023  85 
56,566  45 
80,123  97 

10,375  34 
124,213  66 
10,638  00 
18, 587  as 
18, 536  50 

29,301  96 

25,254  59 

197.395  13 

106.823  38 

8,984  76 

38,510  52 

.57,602  64 


I 


$1,083  55 


1,830  20 
3  29 


1  60 


45  00 
439  75 
200  00 


2,449  36 
227  95 


537  96 
444  09 

5  02 
54  20 


3  00 


622  84 


500  00 
45  03 


90  00 

7,250  00 

74  09 

152  73 
119  74 


36  25 


25  60 
200  00 


1,126  34 


6 


$10.000  00 


12  69 
566 
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TABLE  25— TOWNSHIP  FUND  BALANCE  8HEET~CR.— 1915. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Value  of 

notes  and 

bonds 

heldJuneSO, 

1915. 


Value  of 
16th  section 

lands 

held  June  30, 

1915. 


Value  of 
other  lands 

held 
June  30, 

1915. 


Losses  of 

cash  and  in- 

Testments 

during 

the  fear. 


Cash 
on  hand 
June  30, 

1915. 


6 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Efllngham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene , 

Grundv 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson... 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$19,392,551  75 


I  43,  U7  09 
11,570  54 
24,975  49 
13,958  68 

14.383  19 

59,81163 
^,508  32 
89,048  50 
54,991  00 
202,657  23 

59,039  96 
21,889  32 
31,313  59 
28,781  04 
37,635  80 

13,605,763  94 
20,911  01 
19,462  68 
65,483  85 
25, 182  27 

67,761  09 
17,934  22 
52,574  91 
19,096  07 

12.384  61 

32,210  35 

221,742  35 

7,27199 

48,603  00 

34,409  33 

39,970  80 
56,177  94 
27,282  04 
86,983  62 
6, 744  89 

22,720  74 

107, 142  29 

174,517  88 

11,458  76 

37,648  42 

39, 247  24 
43,509  28 
63,536  89 
10,495  35 
44,505  65 

94, 197  16 
22,318  15 
39, 107  52 
51.669  47 
206,554  08 


$6,120,353  29 


$     33,972  97 

10,880  99 

.  22,748  66 

8,190  88 

11,963  27 

47,313  78 
21,968  36 
81,725  00 

51.605  00 
170,215  55 

55,710  62 
20,157  33 

30.606  18 
21,055  43 
32,097  30 

1,581,194  94 
17,249  91 
18,567  28 
57, 119  17 
19, 785  68 

57,938  25 
16, 145  07 
51, 177  22 
18,694  99 
9,918  00 

30,019  50 

124,686  13 

6,701  03 

38.787  39 

33,654  98 

35,729  65 
52,937  98 
26,275  88 
78, 136  52 
6.684  68 

16,088  56 

102,878  00 

153,713  31 

9,166  39 

34,503  56 

36,662  42 
37,859  ^ 
54,763  93 
10,219  65 
35,839  64 

66,008  00 
18,976  81 
32.129  53 
44,729  33 
139,207  24 


$11,421,760  12 


$  160  00 

17,400  00 


$1,291,956  55 


$3,667  29 


750  00 


10,795,345  37 


500  00 


1,745  00 


83,200  00 


1,215,495  80 


$153  00 


100  00 


300  00 


275  00 


8,600  00 


7, 118  03 


46,866  10 


10,067  67 


100  00 


101  11 


1,000  00 


190  00 


12,000  00 


8,000  00 


154  16 

"i'so" 


$554,814  50 


$  9, 144  72 

689  55 
2.226  83 
5,614  SO 
2,419  92 

12,497  85 
3,439  96 
4,323  59 
3,136  00 

14,29168 

3,329  34 
1,73199 
707  41 
7,725  61 
5,538  50 

13,727  83 

3,661  10 

595  40 

7,864  68 

5.396  59 

9,822  84 
1,789  IS 

1.397  69 
40106 
72161 

2,190  85 
3,788  55 

570  96 
9,815  61 

479  35 

4,241  15 

3,239  96 

905  05 

8,747  10 

60  21 

6,632  18 
4,264  29 
12,204  57 
2, 292  37 
2, 144  86 

2,584  82 
5,460  03 
8.618  80 
275  70 
8,664  51 

9,071  13 
3.341  34 
6,977  99 
6,940  14 
12.4S0  74 
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TABLE  2i^Conclad6d. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Value  of 

notes  and 

bonds 

held  June  30, 

1915. 


Vahieof 
16th  section 

lands 

held  J  one  30, 

1015. 


Value  of 

other  lands 

held 

June  30, 

1915. 


Losses  of 
cash  and  in- 
vestments 
during 

the  year. 


Cash 
on  hand 
June  30, 

1915. 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

Logan 

Maoon 

Macoupin... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MotUtrie.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

P«>e 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. 
Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago . 
Woodford. . . 


S  18,839  98 

73,612  71 

814,922  35 

51, 119  25 

195,370  37 

46,859  27 
65,265  67 
19,409  97 
39, 164  50 
36,517  54 

12,770  50 
30,498  92 
80,387  89 
370,770  60 
13,188  16 

33,829  20 
25.457  88 
88,892  37 
46,623  43 
13,030  35 

71,011  35 
207, 724  31 
16,602  65 
48, 107  05 
62, 041  95 

12,892  78 
12,028  38 
23,785  62 
25,776  73 
17,946  99 

35,676  28 
12,943  20 
64,304  17 
32,651  82 
12,913  25 

37, 223  31 
31,526  79 
65,188  78 
75, 150  00 
84,403  66 

10,906  81 
137, 097  50 
11, 776  62 
24, 191  31 
25,577  54 

30,750  61 
26,307  82 
205,852  36 
124,835  06 
10,382  14 
50,713  62 
62,468  47 


S  14,904  44 
60,840  62 

235,522  31 
44, 154  91 

123,141  55 

42,325  35 
50,826  94 
18,580  26 
35,900  00 
32, 821  97 

9,051  55 

22,969  29 

63,431  17 

144,937  40 

10,425  00 

25,206  22 
23,016  61 
82,619  11 
39,643  50 
12,987  20 

49,715  17 
87,394  41 
12,978  07 
42,954  95 
56,464  45 

12,355  66 
11,423  35 
21,762  59 
20,456  36 
16, 775  36 

28,615  50 
11,817  61 
37,748  72 
30, 085  76 
9,457  07 

32,972  79 
23,553  87 
49,564  45 
64, 116  45 
83,069  42 

9,825  05 

103,339  12 

10, 198  00 

18, 287  65 

21,531  73 

30, 121  50 

24, 114  43 

193,619  55 

111,447  38 

8,832  14 

36,690  52 

57,407  64 


8  64,000  00 


64,000  00 


2,000  00 


1,250  00 
196,000  00 


1,06192 


111,  160  00 


21,068  70 


S      60000 
1,500  00 


600  00 
1,671  00 


600  00 


20,000  00 


2,100  00 


2,600  00 


1,840  00 


7,100  00 


450  00 
2,517  00 


600  90 


1, 174  18 
800  00 


S    160  00 
43  10 


116  00 


2,392  97 
102  00 


100  00 


4  45 


250  00 


$3,935  54 

12,172  00 

13,900  04 

6,814  34 

8,185  72 

3,933  92 

12,767  73 

829  71 

3,264  50 

3,005  57 

1,608  95 
7,629  63 
16,706  72 
9,833  20 
2,763  16 

7,561  06 
1,541  27 
1,780  20 
6,877  84 
43  16 

21,296  18 
6,679  00 
3,624  68 
5, 152  10 
5,577  50 

437  12 

605  03 

2,023  03 

6,320  37 

1, 171  63 

7,060  78 
1,126  60 
14,716  4& 
2,566  07 
3,456  1& 

4,250  52 
7,072  02- 
8,524  33 
11,033  55 
1,320  70 

631  76 

10,152  68 

1,328  62 

5,903  66 

4, 045  81 

629  U 

2,193  30 

11.63101 

13,387  68 

1,550  00 

12,848  02 

4,260  83 
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TABLE  26— INCOME  OF  TOWNSHIP  FUND  AND  AMOUNT  OF  LAND  BELONOINO  TO 

TOWNSHIP  FUND— 1915. 


Counties. 


Total 
income. 


From  what  somx». 


Interest 
onbanJc 
deposits. 


Interest 
on  loans. 


Rents. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


Number 

of  acres 

belonging 

to 

township 

fund. 


Number 
of  city  lots 
beUmging 

to 

towndiip 

fund. 


6 


8 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander. . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun. . . . 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford..., 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas.... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette. . . . 

Ford 

Franklin. . . 

Fulton , 

GaUatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

JacKson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey , 

JoDariess.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee.. 
KendaU.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


1967,245  72 


(    2,031  69 

709  98 

1,066  80 

565  60 

625  01 

2,363  90 
1,395  40 

4.517  22 
2,677  40 
0, 757  54 

2,853  09 
989  41 

1.784  96 
1,093  53 
2,10169 

691,017  09 

828  08 

1,068  07 

3, 148  47 

1,123  26 

3,416  19 
900  72 

2.518  27 
983  13 
476  61 

1,708  61 
0,645  45 
890  81 
2,101  58 
2,384  36 

1,797  28 
2,713  55 
1,454  02 
4,334  68 
48191 

1,017  96 
5,039  32 

8.785  56 
609  25 

2, 016  64 

2, 183  16 
2,319  35 
2,950  23 
550  37 
1,747  61 

4,580  26 
1,084  11 
1,754  33 
2, 257  61 
10, 069  74 


$25,729  36 


S     389  01 


7  00 
83  39 
30  34 

180  04 

17  56 

6  00 

825 

72  19 


12  00 

14,719  60 
82  33 


49  72 
90  39 


54  51 


184  64 


16  00 


10  00 
124  66 


79  84 
210  61 
267  54 

50  00 


24  00 
85  50 


34  43 

167  79 

75  00 

249  90 

222  07 

99  06 


$252,879  47 


\  1,606  68 

679  98 

1,049  80 

377  21 

594  67 

2,073  86 
1,322  84 
4, 162  47 
2,657  15 
8,816  55 

2,753  09 
949  41 
1, 718  98 
1,071  53 
2,089  63 

29,247  98 

713  26 

1,004  87 

2,210  00 

1,032  87 

8,416  19 
900  72 

2,518  27 
983  13 
412  06 

1,574  26 
6,  111  90 

390  81 
1,729  20 

731  89 

1, 781  26 

2.559  10 
1,444  02 
3,874  35 

481  91 

938  62 
4,728  71 
7,888  82 

559  25 
2,016  64 

2,183  16 
2,250  35 
2,468  07 
559  37 
1,582  18 

3,712  47 

992  43 

1,438  43 

1.560  53 
6,281  66 


1618,962  84 


45  00 


55  00 


12  00 
724  00 


30  00 
10  00 


587,746  56 
37i*76' 


64  55 


3,390  55 


16  58 
1,652  47 


10  00 


629  20 


5  00 


700  00 


3.235  02 


$69,674  05 


$       36  00 

30 

10  00 

60  00 


110  00 
*348*75 


144  80 

100  00 
40  00 
36  00 
12  00 


59,302  95 

32  50 

63  70 

516  10 


79  84 
143  00 


171  16 


154  45 
'325'67 


100  00 


40  00 
396  66 


131  00 


16  68 

66  00 

475  01 

454  00 


6,298 


160 
120 


622 
'2666" 


50 


720 
■415' 


66 


276 


571 
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TABLE  2&— Condaded. 


Counties. 


Total 
income. 


From  what  source. 


Interest 
on  bank 
deposits. 


Interest 
on  loans. 


Rents. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


Number 

of  acres 

belonging 

to 

township 

fund. 


Number 
of  city  lots 
belonging 

to 

township 

fund. 


6 


8 


Lawrence.. 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan , 

Macon 


Macoupin. 
Madison.. 
Marion... 
Marshall., 
Mason 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry.... 

McLean 

Menard. 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morsan 

Moultrie 


Ogle... 
Peoria.. 
Perry.. 
Piatt... 
Pike... 


Pope 

Pulaski... 
Putnam. . 
Randolph. 
Richland.. 


Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tazewell... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

WhHe 

Whiteside.. 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford.. 


I      878  93 

3,091  22 

15,004  42 

2,714  24 

10,275  30 

1,971  97 
3,886  31 
1,067  33 
1,719  40 
1,822  93 

909  23 

1,657  70 

3,964  30 

16,758  01 

594  43 

1,694  47 

665  91 

4,099  79 

2,000  52 

673  82 

3,250  98 
9,447  40 
711  57 
2,532  48 
2,722  94 

097  27 
672  61 
1,118  54 
687  16 
994  27 

1,620  65 

625  50 

2,311  62 

1,343  79 

516  45 

1,516  77 
1,318  47 
2,832  92 
3,280  94 
4,872  95 

571  34 
6,364  43 

589  64 
1,061  51 

92191 

1,717  42 
1,246  43 
9,825  58 
6,032  09 
639  24 
2,647  47 
2,893  75 


I  139  03 
142  00 
159  81 
289  00 


11  28 

1, 142  56 

24  57 

58  80 
444  24 
324  77 

316  71 

19  00 
360  84 

1,213  28 
52  71 
72  01 

127  77 

897 
124  58 

395  80 

244  54 

40  IT 

216  42 

60  40 
269  48 

13  87 
455  89 
340  00 


88  13 
78  93 


16  00 
204  49 


569  85 


I      739  90 

2,496  22 

14,646  27 

2,367  24 

5,184  48 

1, 732  19 
2,050  00 
1,024  76 
1,584  40 

1.746  60 

415  34 
1,213  46 
3,539  53 
8,203  31 

494  43 

.1,067  76 

649  91 

3,555  32 

1,639  68 

673  82 

2,021  70 
4,086  02 
604  56 
2,532  48 
2,020  36 

697  27 
672  61 
1, 109  57 
746  33 
994  27 

1,114  85 

625  50 

1,612  33 

1,303  62 

300  03 

1,426  37 
1,048  99 
2, 187  05 

2.747  69 
4,452  95 

544  34 
5,263  43 
539  64 
917  38 
842  96 

1,717  42 
1,246  43 
9,534  08 
5,512  74 
639  24 
1,750  99 
2,828  75 


I      24  00 

198  34 

13  00 

4,458  00 

72  00 
28  00 


76  33 
275  00 


7,958  53 
40  00 

40  00 

"*iii*46' 


6,009  06 


99  00 

iso'oo' 


424  50 


1,001  00 


162  00 


35  00 


8429  00 


45  00 
632  82 

156  50 

665  75 

18  00 

135  00 


160  00 


100  00 

596  17 

60  00 

270  00 

16  00 

414  07 


25  00 

238  71 

35  00 


565  81 


66  25 


11  00 
'274*75 


30  00 


208  00 
77  36 
80  00 

27  00 
100  00 


55  00 


113  50 
315  46 


326  68 
30  00 


660 

wo' 


60 
120 


960 


542 

■37' 


40 


51 


240 


40 
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TABLE  27— COUNTY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— RECEIPTS— 1915. 


Counties. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 
on  hand 
July  1, 1914, 
held  for 
distribu- 
tion. 


Balance 
on  hand 
Julyl, 
1914,  ap- 
portioned 
but  not 

dis- 
tributed. 


Interest 

Fines 

State  school 

on  State 

and 

tax  fund. 

school 

forfei- 

• 

fund. 

tures. 

Other 
sources. 


6 


8 


Illinois. 

Adams 

Alexander. . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage. . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey , 

Jo  Daviess.. 
Johnson..... 
Kane 

Kankakee.., 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$2,931,148  08 


I     29,180  37 

10,819  60 

8,818  55 

7,634  22 

4,444  04 

23,072  08 
4,455  35 
8,444  66 
8,070  63 

26,249  12 

18,391  92 
12,247  91 
10,264  64 
13,315  10 
17,923  83 

1,241,848  65 
14,342  23 

7,366  02 
14,897  15 

9,004  73 

9,865  14 
16,927  10 
13,183  25 

4, 720  91 
10,383  70 

16,441  74 

8,227  05 

15,828  64 

25,420  49 

8,331  71 

10,790  23 
13,139  00 
10,654  61 
14,190  44 
3,546  51 

4,382  52 
22,207  96 
19,282  32 
20,346  97 

9,987  69 

16,822  89 
6,184  80 
9,827  10 
8, 150  73 

43,978  40 

19,689  83 
4,450  18 
20,973  96 
26,980  86 
48,846  42 


$40,896  91 


124  12 

125  85 
7  28 


155  86 


502  15 

67  55 

73  19 

144  00 

257  81 

1,276  98 


24  22 
33  00 
10  92 

13  84 
351  19 


35  80 
3  73 

164  58 
23  69 
1194 


94  88 
55 


34  33 

24  14 

286  88 

140  71 


298  85 
36  70 


59  24 

10  00 

114  78 

276  19 

308  20 


$2,674  96 


$      70  67 


$2,806,500  00 


2,216  44 


180  93 


206  92 


\      28,468  50 

10,315  21 

8,619  22 

6,360  04 

4,337  99 

22,447  48 
4,21169 
7,519  92 
7,892  37 

25,718  31 

17,519  31 
11,919  97 
9,973  69 
12,897  84 
17,289  92 

1,217,281  41 

13,977  81 

7,177  12 

14,550  05 

8,798  36 

9,598  66 
16, 166  13 
12,900  45 

4,568  68 
10, 153  10 

15,936  74 

7,973  56 

15,484  35 

24,905  U 

8,036  71 

10,555  19 
12,860  75 
10,324  50 
13,699  48 
3,455  21 

4,243  92 
19,641  89 
18,49104 
19, 792  65 

9,765  19 

16, 179  02 
6,005  65 
9, 610  54 
7,970  98 

42,843  15 

19,223  05 
4,330  27 
20,225  69 
26, 168  07 
47,532  90 


$56,937  31 


I  587  75 
224  24 
192  03 
149  18 
106  05 

468  74 

103  66 
171  19 

178  26 
530  81 

370  46 
260  39 
217  76 
273  26 
366  10 

23,245  26 
293  75 
164  68 
314  10 
195  45 

210  64 

344  78 
282  80 
110  43 
226  86 

340  42 

179  80 
322  35 
515  38 
18100 

234  49 
278  25 
230  11 
297  96 
89  30 

104  27 
415  49 
393  65 
413  61 
219  50 

345  02 
142  45 
216  56 
179  75 
865  32 

407  54 

105  91 
426  57 
534  60 
954  32 


$23,926  72 


^30 


1,125  00 


140  00 
753  55 


10  00 
45  00 


42  00 
65  00 


6  00 


50  00 
10  00 


19  62 


103  00 
200 


110  75 


3  00 


89  00 


4  00 


200 
51  00 


$212  18 


$100  00 


01 
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TABLE  37— Condadad. 


Coonttes. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 
on  hand 
July  1. 1914, 
held  for 
distribu- 
tion. 


Balance 
on  hand 
Julyl, 
1914.  ap- 
portioned 
but  not 

dis- 
tributed. 


Interest 

Fines 

State  school 

on  State 

and 

tax  fund. 

school 

forfei- 

fund. 

tures. 

Other 
sources. 


6 


6 


Lawrence. . . 

Lee 

Livingston. . 

Logan. 

Macoo 

Macoupin. . . 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall.... 
Mason 

Massac 

MoDonough. 

McHanry 

McLean 

Meoard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan. 

Mom  trie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam. 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

8a^e 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler. . . . 
Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  dak 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell.... 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WU 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford. . . 


913,284  79 
13,601  31 
20,819  72 
15,552  28 
26,764  31 

27,912  59 

60,792  85 

19,189  55 

7,36155 

8,438  27 

7,438  77 
12,515  05 
16,592  95 
33,417  40 

5,781  71 

8, 747  65 

6,887  71 

19,129  36 

15,567  35 

7,351  84 

12,539  65 
44,550  62 
12,672  08 
7,829  61 
13,985  97 

6,176  43 
8,412  83 
3,530  51 
15,168  09 
7,839  70 

62,760  79 

22,629  42 

46,307  97 

7,390  72 

4, 517  22 

17,283  15 
4,264  13 
62,609  86 
16,535  86 
17,380  25 

11,843  82 
42,047  25 
7,601  39 
10, 148  83 
10,385  95 

15, 252  49 
12,825  56 
16,629  03 
43,675  67 
27, 010  34 
29,131  18 
10,440  75 


122  23 

3  13 
26  00 

51 
49  00 

4  90 
621  44 

3  47 


389 

340  62 
13154 
350  31 


2  91 

233  06 

128  01 

62  56 

55  80 


11  62 
4106 

187  g 

225  00 


20 

31,648  05 

153  79 

94  79 

130  34 

8  82 

559  50 


79 


138  03 

75  81 

6  15 


235 


37  31 
11  27 


320  00 
3  00 


$11,908  09 
12,414  60 
20,281  10 
15,215  04 
26, 175  81 

27,294  44 

47,045  78 

18,779  70 

7, 171  96 

8,249  35 

6,808  75 
12, 115  61 
15,322  00 
32,748  42 

5,646  08 

8,551  19 

6,728  63 

17,726  80 

15, 114  52 

7, 125  57 

12, 158  14 
43,666  67 
12,408  12 
7,634  62 
13,647  93 

5,849  71 
8,227  44 
3,220  66 
14,742  07 
7,665  55 

30,486  68 

17,614  92 

45,289  18 

7, 097  21 

4,401  15 

16,374  91 
4, 161  43 
61,359  82 
16, 190  62 
17, 019  28 

11,444  42 

38,661  17 

7,425  84 

9,926  28 

10, 134  78 

14,909  85 
12,505  06 
16, 182  88 
42,745  19 
26,473  73 
28, 232  65 
10,209  81 


E  254  47 
273  58 
427  62 
326  73 
539  50 

560  73 
940  33 
394  38 
164  59 
185  03 

150  40 

267  90 
328  76 
668  98 
135  63 

196  46 
156  17 
374  40 
324  82 
163  71 

268  71 
880  95 
263  96 
173  37 
296  98 

139  49 
184  62 
84  85 
317  75 
173  95 

626  06 
368  48 
907  00 
163  17 
107  25 

348  74 
102  70 
1,216  75 
345  24 
360  97 

25137 
78120 
160  40 
222  55 
220  82 

317  U 
271  50 
345  09 
858  71 
536  61 
578  53 
227  94 


85  00 
10  00 


28  62 

12, 185  35 

12  00 

25  00 


582  88 


795  10 


47  00 
3  00 


10  00 


98  00 


4,492  23 
17  00 


32  50 


2,529  O; 


25  50 
49  00 
63  75 
60  50 


$23  90 


40  00 


10  27 


10  00 


2S  00 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 
TABLE  28-COUNTY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— EXPENDITURES— 1915. 


Counties. 


Total 
expenditures. 


For  what  expended. 


Distributed 

to  township 

treasurers. 


Balance 
on  hand 

June  30, 1915, 
held  for 

distribution. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 1915. 

apportioned 
but  not 

distributed. 


Illinois. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun — 

Carroll 

Cass 
Champaign. 

Chrsitain... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin. . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois — 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


12,031,148  08 


(      29,180  37 

10,819  60 

8,818  55 

7,634  22 

4,444  04 

23,072  08 
4,455  35 
8,444  66 
8,070  63 

26,249  12 

18,391  92 
12,247  91 
10,264  64 
13,315  10 
17,923  83 

1,241,848  65 
14,342  23 

7,366  02 
14,897  15 

9,004  73 

9,865  14 
16,927  10 
13,183  25 

4,720  91 
10,383  70 

16,441  74 

8,227  05 

15,828  64 

25,420  49 

8,331  71 

10,790  23 
13. 139  00 
10,554  61 
14, 190  44 
3,546  51 

4,382  52 
22,297  96 
19, 282  32 
20,346  97 

9,987  69 

16,822  89 
6, 184  80 
9,827  10 
8, 150  73 

43,978  40 

19,689  83 
4,450  18 
20,973  96 
26,980  86 
48, 846  42 


12,898,551  48 


\      28,813  05 

10,660  41 

8,818  55 

7,634  22 

4,444  04 

21,875  70 
4,455  35 
8,444  66 
8, 070  63 

26.249  12 

17,874  08 
12,243  98 

10.250  40 
13,171  10 
17,785  79 

1,240,888  02 
14,248  00 

7,345  26 
14,897  15 

8,948  75 

9,856  89 
16,507  92 
13, 183  25 

4,712  04 
10,383  00 

16, 110  00 

8,020  00 

15,657  77 

25,420  49 

8,298  01 

10.739  52 
13, 139  00 
10,554  61 
14, 135  44 

3,544  51 

4,382  52 
19, 195  23 
19, 237  09 
20,332  39 

9,984  69 

16,666  65 
6,155  22 
9,827  10 
8, 150  73 

43. 740  16 

19,637  91 
4,446  18 
20,612  34 
26,728  80 
48,326  27 


110,150  31 


I    367  32 
157  00 


1,196  38 


517  84 

393 

14  24 

144  00 

138  04 

960  63 
94  23 
20  76 


55  98 

825 
419  18 


887 
70 

331  74 
207  05 
170  87 


33  70 
50  71 


55  00 
200 


45  23 

14  58 

3  00 

156  24 
29  58 


238  24 

51  92 

4  00 

154  70 

252  06 

520  15 


122,446  a 


$       219 


3,102  73 


206  92 
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TABLE  28— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Lawrence. . 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Macon 


Macoupin. 
Madison.. 
Marion... 
Marshall.. 
Mason 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry... 

McLean 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe. 

Montgomery . 

Morean 

Moiutrie 


Ogle.. 

Peoria. 

Perry. 

Piatt.. 

Pike.. 


Pope 

Pulaski... 
Putnam... 
Randolph. 
Richland. . 


Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Taxewell... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne. 
White. . 


teside. 


Whi 

Wil 

Wil  iamson. 

Winnebago. 

Woodford.. 


Total 
expenditures. 


For  what  expended. 


Distributed 

to  township 

treasurers. 


Balance 
on  hand 

June  30, 1915, 
held  for 

distribution. 


112, 284  79 
12,691  31 
20,819  72 
15,552  28 
26,764  31 

27,912  59 

60,792  85 

19, 189  55 

7,361  65 

8,438  27 

7,438  77 
12,515  05 
16,592  95 
33,417  40 

5,781  71 

8, 747  65 

6,887  71 

19, 129  36 

15,567  35 

7,351  84 

12,529  65 
44,550  62 
12,672  08 
7,829  61 
13,985  97 

6, 176  43 
8,412  83 
3,530  51 
15, 168  09 
7,839  70 

62, 760  79 

22,629  42 

46,307  97 

7,390  72 

4,517  22 

17,283  15 
4,264  13 
62,609  86 
16,535  86 
17,380  25 

11,843  82 
42, 047  25 
7,601  39 
10, 148  83 
10,385  95 

15.252  49 
12, 825  56 
16,629  03 
43, 675  67 
27. 010  34 
29.131  18 
10,440  75 


$12,228  06 
12,648  87 
20,784  72 
15,542  90 
26, 764  31 

27,888  45 

60,774  45 

12,422  24 

7,360  48 

8,106  35 

6,870  97 
12,401  24 
16, 049  24 
33,417  40 

5, 781  71 

8, 747  65 

6,887  71 

19, 119  21 

15,544  14 

7, 156  42 

12,471  42 
44.547  62 
12,672  08 
7,803  12 
13,960  61 

5,980  20 
8,409  94 
3,430  51 
15, 154  61 
7,838  51 

62,760  79 

22,592  66 

46, 016  46 

7,343  75 

4,515  02 

16,233  98 
4,264  05 
50,799  74 
16.535  86 
17,380  25 

11,820  56 
41.656  56 
7.594  80 
10, 148  83 
10,385  95 

15,252  49 
12,825  40 
16,591  28 
43,675  67 
27, 010  34 
29,131  16 
10,437  75 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  30. 1915, 

apportioned 
out  not 

distributed. 


$56  73 

42  44 

35  00 

938 


9  62 

18  40 

11 

1  07 

33192 

567  80 
113  81 
543  71 


10  15 

23  21 

195  42 

58  23 
3  00 


26  49 
25  36 

187  23 
289 

100  00 

13  48 

1  19 


36  76 

291  51 

46  97 

2  20 

506  53 
08 
03 


23  26 

390  69 

6  59 


16 
37  75 


02 
3  00 


I   14  52 

"'6,' 767 '26 


542  64 

ii.'sioog 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  29-COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND— RECEIPTS— 1915. 


• 

Total 
receipts. 

From  what  source  received. 

Counties. 

• 

Balance 

on  hand  July 

1, 1914. 

Examination 

and  renewal 

fees. 

Registration 
fees. 

Other 
sources.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Illinois 

$71,927  01 

$33,522  96 

$19, 171  50 

$17,018  00 

$2.214  55 

Adams 

1    827  42 

50  00 

484  14 

483  07 

229  35 

836  20 
104  00 
333  07 

219  00 
1,243  01 

607  24 
290  75 
673  35 
175  00 
607  07 

5,065  47 
443  74 
563  89 
523  20 
187  83 

.557  73 
686  43 
744  30 
309  35 
227  10 

922  36 

371  52 

410  50 

1,085  70 

220  95 

405  48 
518  34 
373  63 
1,024  39 
167  57 

209  70 
1,038  19 
620  65 
518  10 
345  29 

378  77 
256  50 
504  72 
322  00 
2,386  17 

1,060  59 
211  15 
900  93 
499  07 

1,584  69 

$    345  42 

7  50 

263  14 

44  82 

110  35 

250  20 

$     21  00 

42  50 
203  00 
208  00 
117  00 

562  00 
55  00 
260  00 
212  00 
117  00 

414  00 
96  00 
20  00 
32  00 
64  00 

2,601  00 

140  00 

900 

49  00 

29  00 

43  00 
11  00 

381  00 

143  00 

20  00 

45  00 

47  00 

5  00 

540  00 

22  00. 

18  00 

$461  00 

Alexander 

Bond 

18  00 
1  00 
200 

34  00 

3  00 

10  00 

7  00 

519  00 

800 

Boone 

$22»2 

Brown 

Bureau 

CftlhO'lflr-  .T.   .  »r---rTr  .   .  .   .  ,    r  .    . 

4«  OO 

Carroll 

63  07 

Cass 

Chamnaien 

607  01 

185  24 
194  75 
308  35 

Christian 

■•    Clark 

Clay 

245  00 
143  00 
345  OO 

11  OO 

5  OO 

231  OO 

376  OO 

121  00 

220  00 

357  00 

9  00 

500 

165  00 

36100 

98  00 

289  00 

Clinton 

Coles 

198  07 

2,453  47 

298  74 

323  89 

98  20 

37  83 

124  73 
318  43 
230  30 
161  35 
42  10 

516  36 
226  52 
116  50 
545  70 

Cook 

Crawford 

'•'•'• •\ 

C  umberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

DoUKlas 

170  00 

Dupaee 

Edgar 

124  00 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

136  00 

227  00 

368  00 

35  00 

23  00 

64  00 

10  00 

62  93 

Greene 

160  48 
250  34 
310  63 
568  19 

92  57 

31  10 
393  81 

93  65 
385  10 
138  29 

70  77 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

28  00 

429  00 

9  00 

168  00 
520  00 
137  00 

Hancock 

4  20 

Hardin 

2  00 

Henderson 

40 

Henry 

124  5S 

IroQUois 

390  00 

133  00 

300 

3  00 

2  00 

200 

218  00 

709  00 

2  00 

J  acjcson 

Jasper 

204  00 

305  00 
135  00 
293  00 
104  00 
79  00 

560  00 
163  00 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

119  50 

Jo  Daviess 

136  22 

73  50 

Johnson 

K  ane 

1,598  17 

489  59 
48  15 

391  93 
46  07 

767  69 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

509  00 

23  00 

699  00 

Lake 

430  00 
118  00 

La  Salle 
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TABLE  29— Concluded. 


Total 
receipts. 

From  what  source  received. 

Counties. 

Balance 

on  hand  July 

1, 1913. 

KTamination 

and  renewal 

fees. 

Registration 
fees. 

Other 
sources. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Lawrence 

1   499  55 
746  01 

1,096  81 
427  28 
735  19 

857  34 

1,233  24 

538  75 

243  00 
582  00 

253  04 
638  18 
558  14 
1,596  57 
17139 

606  54 
158  88 
790  64 
342  80 
226  08 

589  67 
1,174  34 
422  62 
313  66 
572  44 

32158 
190  00 

244  13 
34  18 

438  51 

1,564  25 
926  86 

1,314  98 
558  06 
167  78 

729  05 
22194 
1,707  10 
952  00 
463  01 

376  69 
2,197  04 
296  98 
804  00 
335  38 

81164 
558  51 
864  45 

5,526  97 
744  21 

1,065  21 
425  67 

1   24855 
300  01 
488  81 
137  38 
215  19 

320  34 
468  24 
173  75 
35  00 
227  00 

10104 
240  18 
158  14 
857  57 
239 

309  79 

688 

356  64 

293  80 

26  08 

209  67 

290  34 

95  45 

58  71 

183  44 

35  58 

23  00 

65  00 

2  18 

224  51 

082  25 
633  86 
925  96 
330  06 
54  78 

38005 
134  94 
869  10 
410  00 
84  01 

224  60 

1,436  04 

133  73 

437  00 

163  00 

15  00 

586  00 

222  00 

468  00 

-  75  00 

41  00 

357  00 

31  00 

196  00 

800 

33  00 

24  00 

800  00 

31  00 

237  00 
75  00 
31  00 
38  00 
22  00 

19  00 

840  00 

18  00 

47  00 

800 

60  00 
158  00 

26  00 
30  00 
30  00 

632  00 
292  00 
856  00 

10  00 

11  00 

27  00 
87  00 
72  00 
50  00 
54  00 

145  00 
721  00 
7  00 
347  00 
184  00 

388  00 
308  00 
17  00 
91  00 
410  00 
80  00 
68  00 

1188  00 

431  00 

22  00 

68  00 

52  00 

461  00 

724  00 

800 

177  00 

25  00 

119  00 
365  00 
376  00 
46  00 
U38  00 

18  00 
77  00 

403  00 
11  00 

179  00 

361  00 
24  00 
163  00 
207  00 
381  00 

226  00 

5  00 

75  00 

200 

184  00 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

Macon 

• 

Macoupin 

1    1  00 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mason 

134  00 

Massac 

> 

25  00 

McDonouc^ 

McHenry 

McLean 

395  00 

Menard 

Mercer 

41  75 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moidtrie 

20  00 

Perry 

146  17 

Piatt. 

95 

Ptte. 

Pope 

4  00 

Putnam 

79  13 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

1  00 

Sangamon 

33  00 
218  00 
102  00 

322  00 

Scott. 

Shelby 

St.Qair 

766  00 
353  00 
325  00 

700 

40  00 

135  00 

15  00 

200 

600 

-. 

Stephenson 

130  00 

Tazewell 

Union 

vermilion .  x 

Wabash 

23  25 

5  00 

Washington 

149  38 

Warne 

417  64 
250  51 
508  45 
4,683  07 
210  67 
423  21 
334  67 

Wbiteside 

339  00 
751  00 

13  00 
562  00 

23  00 

Will 

1  00 

Williamson 

101  54 

Woodford^. .  . 
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TABLE  30— COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND— EXPENDITURES— 1915. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

Counties. 

Institute 
instructors. 

Incidental 
expenses  of 
institutes. 

County 

teachers' 

association 

lecturers. 

Incidental 
expenses 
of  county 
teachers^ 

asso- 
ciations. 

Commis- 
sions 

retained 
by  county 
treasurer. 

Balance 

on  hand 

June  30, 

1915. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Illinois 

$71,927  01 

130,11131 

$6,29179 

$2,603  01 

$1,075  12 

$146  68 

$31,699  10 

Adams 

1    827  42 

60  00 

484  14 

483  07 

229  35 

836  20 
104  00 
333  07 

219  00 
1,243  01 

607  24 
290  75 
573  36 
175  00 
607  07 

5,065  47 
443  74 
563  89 
623  20 
187  83 

657  73 
686  43 
744  30 
309  35 
227  10 

922  36 

37152 

410  50 

1,085  70 

220  95 

405  48 
618  34 
373  63 
1,024  39 
167  57 

209  70 
1,038  19 
620  65 
618  10 
345  29 

378  77 
256  50 
504  72 
322  00 
2,386  17 

1,060  59 
211  15 
900  93 
499  07 

1,584  69 

$    392  25 

$35  17 

$    400  00 

Alexander 

$    7  50 
2  50 

42  50 

Bond 

202  00 
412  00 
105  00 

504  00 
90  00 
210  00 
100  00 
482  15 

416  25 
160  00 
226  14 
127  60 
264  00 

2,046  32 
228  00 
225  00 

33  00 

42  76 
10  70 

112  75 

14  00 

5  00 

48  83 

20  00 

43  00 
60  75 
40  00 
47  50 
43  90 

611  44 

13  50 

7  80 

$36  60 

$5  22 

204  92 

Boone 

28  32 

Brown 

107  65 

Bureau. .' 

219  43 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

118  07 

Cass 

7017 

Champaien.... 

100  00 

640  86 

Christian 

8  81 

139  18 

Clark. 

53  00 

27  00 

Clay 

, 

307  21 

Clinton 

Coles 

299  17 

Cook 

266  00 

210  34 

2,032  37 

Crawford 

202  24 

Cumberland. . . 

63  60 

277  59 

Dekalb 

523  20 

Dewitt 

155  80 

402  50 
195  90 
328  96 
157  50 
145  00 

31125 
165  00 
190  00 
427  71 
154  00 

190  50 
239  18 
136  39 
339  00 
97  50 

91  75 
389  00 
451  00 
358  00 
25100 

195  00 
197  00 
273  25 

196  00 
597  50 

405  92 
36  60 
402  96 
243  00 
630  00 

24  30 

40  72 
71  01 
116  85 
39  13 
13  00 

199  24 
16  00 
46  36 

147  43 
22  00 

37  60 
31  80 
66  45 
59  75 
44  76 

.     63  14 
119  10 

773 

Douglas 

105  51 

Dupaee 

419  52 

Edgar 

298  49 

Edwards 

738 
528 

105  34 

Effingham 

63  82 

Fayette 

Ford 

18  00 

393  87 

19152 

Franklin 

Fulton 

32  81 
42  30 

40  75 
19  64 
44  95 

5  00 

538 

96  20 
448  62 

Qallatin 

Greene 

15  00 

157  48 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

247  36 

170  79 

Hancock 

14  00 

2  50 

609  14 

Hardin 

279 

22  53 

Henderson.... 

64  81 

Henry 

98  00 
2175 

638 
24  70 

425  71 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

123  20 

74  80 
23  75 

122  60 

39  75 

6  00 

35  00 

13  60 

26  00 

27  75 
6184 
45  50 

159  64 

85  30 

Jasper 

70  54 

Jefferson 

12  00 
19  75 

49  27 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

225  47 

Johnson 

Kane 

46  66* 

20  00 
153  67 

556 
14  00 

12  00 
3  16 

644 

40  00 
1,741  17 

Kankakee 

463  00 

Kendall 

143  75 

Knox 

436  13 

Lake 

90  00 
66  62 

120  57 

La  Salle 

838  43 

1             
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TABLE  30— Concluded. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

CoantiM. 

Institute 
instructors. 

Incidental 
expenses  of 
institutes. 

County 

teachers' 

association 

lecturers. 

Incidental 
expenses 
of  county 
teachers' 

asso- 
ciations. 

Commis- 
sions 

retained 
by  county 
treasurer. 

Balanoe 

on  hand 

June 30, 

1015. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Lawrence. 

1   400  55 

746  01 

1,006  81 

427  28 

735  10 

857  34 

1,233  24 

588  75 

243  00 
582  00 

253  04 
638  18 
558  14 
1,508  57 
17180 

606  54 
147  88 
700  64 
342  80 
226  08 

580  67 
1, 174  34 
422  62 
313  66 
572  44 

32158 
100  00 

244  13 
34  18 

438  51 

1,564  25 
026  86 

1,314  08 
558  06 
167  78 

720  05 
22104 
1,707  10 
052  00 
468  01 

376  60 
2,107  04 
208  08 
804  00 
335  38 

81164 
558  51 
864  45 

5,526  07 
744  21 

1,065  21 
425  67 

1227  50 
267  50 
437  10 
202  75 
363  64 

306  50 
547  05 
320  00 
183  00 
200  00 

130  50 
308  50 
350  41 
510  00 
145  05 

214  10 
118  00 
308  35 
260  00 
200  25 

342  00 
53122 
285  00 
220  00 
415  00 

180  00 
137  75 
115  00 

112  00 

128  50 

47  00 

36  50 

200 

50  80 
10  50 

147  27 
31  50 

1    212  78 

Lee 

318  51 

Livingston.... 

612  71 

Logan. 

98  03 

Mabon 

360  55 

Maconpin 

115  00 
72  50 

132  80 
4  00 

352  24 

MadiBon 

• 

500  10 

Marion 

218  75 

MarshaU 

30  05 
37  55 

750 

34  28 

5108 

206  16 

14  30 

26  60 

26  00 
64  00 

27  75 
0  00 

42  00 
03  60 
44  77 

20  05 

Mason 

30  00 
10  00 

171  00 

70  00 
3  00 

134  45 

Massac 

McDonovueh... 

1206 

23  08 
202  40 

McHenry 

155  75 

McLean 

50  00 

07  05 

648  36 

Menard 

12  04 

Mercer 

34  75 

6  00 

325  00 

Monroe 

14  08 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Motdtrie. 

418  20 

55  05 

16  83 

Ogle. 

25  50 
84  25 
58  50 

180  17 

Peoria. 

50  85 
635 

414  42 

Perry 

28  00 

Piati 

03  66 

Pike 

07  01 

75  00 
11  25 
27  84 

44 
50  00 

50  00 

Tape 

10  00 

643 

15 

Pulaski 

41  00 

120 

100  00 

Randolphim^ 
Hicfaland 

34  18 

160  00 

510  00 
203  40 
668  50 
468  00 
05  00 

40  50 

23185 

172  30 

160  10 

48  75 

18  50 

57  50 

500 

74  17 

26  00 

27  00 

76  50 

132  07 

35  75 

41  00 
17  18 

83  42 
116  40 
47  00 
516  27 
71  15 
45  00 
55  00 

238  01 

Book  Island... 

62  00 

75140 

Saline 

551  07 

53  00 

48  50 

385  88 

Sohnyler 

41  31 

Soott 

54  28 

Shelby 

65  00 

35  48 

571  07 

Stark.. 

05  00 
640  65 
440  00 
341  00 

172  02 
705  00 
134  50 
380  00 
170  00 

178  50 
220  00 
346  00 
501  74 
333  24 
580  50 
300  42 

12104 

St.  Clair 

002  28 

Stephenson.... 

487  00 

Tasewell 

45  00 
27  50 

3  00 

4  00 

47  01 

Union 

404 

02  63 

Vermilion 

1,350  88 

Wabash 

55  50 

28  35 

44  88 

Warren 

383  00 

Washington... 

148  20 

207  50 
16  70 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

43  50 
38  75 

208  72 

800 

148  67 
470  55 

Will 

10  51 
10  18 

4,300  45 

Williamson... . 
Winnebago.... 
Wood/ora. .... 

00  00 

32  00 

108  64 
430  71 

4  46 

65  70 

i 
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TABLE  31— COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  SALARY  AND  EXPENSE8-1915. 


Counties. 


Salary  received  from— 


State 
Auditor. 


County 
Board. 


Total. 


Expended  for— 


Office  and 
Incidentals. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
assistant. 


Total. 


Total. 

salary  and 

exp«is«4. 


8 


Illinois.. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. , 


Christian. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


Cook , 

Crawford 

Cumberland. , 

Dekalb , 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage. . . 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
GaUatin.. 


Greene. . . 
Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper , 


Jefferson. . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle... 


S193,500  00 


12,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 

2,250  00 
1,250  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,250  00 

2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 

7,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,250  00 
1,800  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1.500  00 
2,250  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
1,250  00 

1,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2, 750  00 

2,250  00 
1,250  00 
2.250  00 
2,000  00 
2,750  00 


$4,455  00 


I    400  00 


250  00 


1,000  00 


405  00 


150  00 


1197.055  00 


$2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 

2,250  00 
1,250  00 
1,500  00 
1,900  00 
2,250  00 

2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 

7,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
1, 750  00 

1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,250  00 
1,800  00 

2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,250  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
2,205  00 
1,800  00 
2.000  00 
1,250  00 

1,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,750  00 

2,250  00 
1,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,000  00 
2,900  00 


$33,790  49 


$    557  07 


126  49 
213  78 


1,807  82 
50  00 


100  00 
1,052  33 

33193 

'**i69*25' 


$50,348  80 


$     482  00 


2,500  00 


36  09 

542  68 

64  84 

245  94 
120  00 
905  21 
510  17 
400  00 

300  00 


50  00 

192  54 

71  00 


13  50 

75  25 

360  51 

3158 


1,202  78 
600  00 


70  00 

47  50 

92  17 

178  22 


1,300  00 


149  91 

1,586  00 

200  00 

800  00 


720  00 


1,300  00 
660  00 


$84,139  29 


$  1,089  07 


320  00 
15,900  00 


750  00 


750  00 

'20' 66" 


300  00 

*366'6o" 


655  00 


1,870  00 
1.000  00 


908  33 

325  00 

1.950  66 


126  49 
213  78 


2,527  82 
50  00 


100  00 
2,352  33 

991  03 


169  23 
"*"326'66' 
18,400  00 


36  09 

1,292  68 

64  84 

245  94 
870  00 
905  21 
530  17 
400  00 

600  00 


50  00 

492  54 

71  00 


13  50 

75  25 

360  51 

3158 


1, 857  78 
600  00 


70  00 

47  50 

92  17 

178  22 


3, 170  00 

1,000  00 
149  91 

2,494  33 
525  00 

2, 750  66 


$282,094  29 


(3.539  07 
1,50000 
1,626  49 
1,713  7S 
1,250  00 

4,777  S2 
1.300  00 
1,500  00 
2,00000 
4,602  33 

2,99193 
1,800  00 
1,669  25 
1,500  00 
2,320  00 

^,90000 
1,500  00 
1,536  09 
3,a»2  6S 
1,814  84 

1,745  M 
2.870  00 
2,903  21 
1,78017 

2,20000 

2,600  00 
2,500  00 
1,550  00 
2.742  54 
1.571  00 

1,800  00 
2,218  50 
1,875  25 
2,309  51 
1,2615S 

1,250  00 
4,107  73 
2. 850  00 
2.000  00 
1,870  00 

2,047  50 
1,592  17 
1,978  22 
1,500  00 
5,920  00 

3,250  00 
1,399  91 
4, 744  33 
2,525  00 
5,650  66 
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TABLE  31— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Salary  received  from— 


State 
Auditor. 


County 
Board. 


Total 


Expended  for— 


Office  and 
incidentals. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
assistant. 


Total. 


Total 

salary  and 

expenses. 


8 


Lawrenoe. ... 

Lee 

Livingstcm.. 

Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin... 

Madison. 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moultrie..... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Tape 

PntasW. 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Starkf. 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 
Tasewell 

Union 

Vermilion..., 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington., 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

wm 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford..., 


11,500  00 
2,000  00 
3,250  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 

2,250  00 
2,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,600  00 

1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,000  00 
2,750  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 

2,000  00 
1,250  00 
2,750  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,250  00 
1,800  00 


$250  00 


900  00 


700  00 


200  00 
200  00 


11,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,350  00 
9,250  00 
9,350  00 

3,350  00 
9,500  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,900  00 
3,500  00 
1,600  00 

1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,000  00 
2,750  00 
1,500  00 
2,200  00 
2,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 

2,000  00 
1,450  00 
2,050  00 
2.000  00 
2,000  00 

1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,250  00 
1,800  00 


I  48892 
416  99 
322  53 
170  34 


1, 178  42 

525  00 

175  04 

147  01 

17  00 

13  66 

150  00 

481  00 

835  00 

54  98 

250  00 
97  50 
198  22 
159  39 
158  24 

386  95 
2,000  00 
200  00 
356  65 
477  29 

165  00 
132  33 


500  00 
94  13 

250  82 


400  00 
134  38 


267  82 


1,070  38 
546  92 
154  60 

179  04 

715  39 

36  00 

289  69 


202  69 
83  79 
212  00 
517  72 
373  50 
600  00 
600  00 


$1,620  00 
958  33 
840  00 

390  00 
900  00 


110  00 
i*  600*00' 


50  00 


600  00 
610  00 


900  00 
1,300  00 


480  00 


660  00 

i'oio'oo* 


762  50 


1,865  00 
660  00 
900  00 

113  28 
1,965  00 


600  00 


75  00 


138  75 
1,500  00 


700  00 


$  488  92 
3,036  99 
1,380  86 
1,010  34 

1,468  43 

1,435  00 

175  64 

147  01 

17  00 

13  66 

360  00 

431  00 

3,435  00 

54  98 

300  00 
97  50 
798  22 
760  39 
}58  34 

1,286  95 

3,200  00 

200  00 

356  65 

957  39 

165  00 
132  33 


500  00 
94  13 

910  82 


2,440  00 
134  38 


1,030  32 


2,935  38 
1,206  92 
1,054  60 

292  27 

2,680  39 

36  00 

889  69 


277  69 
83  79 

350  75 
2,017  72 

373  50 

600  00 
1,300  00 


$1,500  00 
2,488  92 
4,286  99 
3,530  86 
3,260  34 

3,718  42 
3.925  00 
2, 175  64 
1,647  01 
1,517  00 

1,513  66 
2,360  00 
3,331  00 
4,925  00 
1,554  98 

2,100  00 
1,507  50 
2,798  22 
2,760  39 
1,658  24 

3,286  95 
5,950  00 
1,700  00 
2,556  65 
2,957  20 

1,665  00 
1,632  33 
1,250  00 
2,500  00 
1,594  13 

3,410  82 
1,800  00 
4,940  00 
1,634  38 
1,250  00 

3,030  32 
1,450  00 
5,885  38 
3,206  92 
3,054  60 

2,092  27 
5,180  39 
1,536  00 
2,689  69 
1,500  00 

2,077  69 
1,883  79 
2,350  75 
4,517  72 
2,173  50 
2,850  00 
3,100  00 
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TABLE  32— TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED— 1915. 


Elementary. 

High 
school. 

Super- 
visory. 

Special. 

Counties. 

Provi- 
sional 
third 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

First 
grade. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

• 

§ 

§ 

s 

o 

• 

:4 

* 

i 

■ 

• 

i 

o 

• 

7^ 

i3 
0 

• 

g 

• 

i 

0 

• 

g 

* 

i 

• 

g 

• 

i 

• 

s 

• 

i 

0 

• 

s 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

nUnds.... 

42 

173 

68 

262 

3,154 

14,348 

1,806 

19 
18 
19 
3 
24 

15 

'"2 

17 

7 

11 
24 
32 

6 
2.-> 

9 
9 

34 
6 

22 

6 

5 

11 

12 

4 

2 
13 
59 
12 

2 

82 

4 
33 

5 
12 

12 
3 
11 
24 
10 

70 
15 

5 
55 

9 

15 
6 
6 
5 
9 

8,756 

171 
77 
32 
42 
58 

98 
2 

37 
120 
127 

101 
20 
32 
35 

139 

15 

13 

48 

106 

102 

33 
127 
72 
14 
32 

5 
16 
36 
86 
12 

163 

44 

16 

68 

5 

52 
90 
65 
109 
13 

83 
72 
69 
17 
360 

102 
51 
116 
132 
214 

561 

■  »  •  • 

4 

•   a  •  • 

2 

1,350 

5 

10 

6 

7 

1,318 

28 
6 

16 
3 
3 

9 

545 

6 
2 

1 
5 

1 

2 

■  •  •  • 

230 

204 
12 

461 
12 

33,287 

Adams 

29 
13 
21 

5 

9 

19 

8 

6 

36 

50 
48 
56 
32 
40 

152 

25 

51 

4 

8 

18 
3 
28 
35 
30 

86 
14 
78 
52 
43 

9 

3 

76 

25 

29 

5 

6 

14 

33 

76 

70 

4 

11 

55 

4 

45 
4 

12 
6 

11 

172 
38 
92 
86 
20 

268 
33 

142 
24 

242 

142 

102 

95 

44 

Sf.^ 

1,793 

37 

71 

149 

85 

107 

135 

146 

45 

55 

191 
114 

87 
266 

54 

52 
148 

51 
222 

16 

75 

250 

287 

94 

56 

79 

27 

131 

74 

172 

236 
70 
204 
154 
315 

454 

Alexander 

1 

2 

171 

Bond 



1 

•  •  •  « 

2 

4 

190 

Boone 

13 

.... 

4 
1 

46 

169 

Brown 

112 

Bureau 

2 

2 

22 

4 

.... 

8 

4S5 

Calhoun 

54 

Carroll 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

4 

3 

6 

21 

9 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

16 
10 
27 

24 

10 

3 

3 

13 

12 
•  8 
32 

16 
11 

18 

8 

18 

3 

4 

14 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 



4 

5 
14 

8 
4 

*  •  *  • 

23S 

Cass 

200 

Champaign. . . 

3 

17 

2 

6 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 

6 
6 

5M 

Christian 

•  •  •  • 

2 

371 

Clark 

23S 

Clay 

11 
2 
2 

1 



2at 

Clinton 

3 
1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

137 

Coles 

14 

1 

1 

348 

Cook 

1,9« 
100 

Crawford 

1 

3 

11 

2 

1 

5 
1 

11 
2 

3 

10 

5 

6 

1 

1 

3 

8 

10 

1 

1 

6 

29 

10 

11 

32 

16 

3 

1 

3 
6 
4 
34 
3 

4 

12 
18 

8 

12 
17 
15 
5 
28 

34 
5 
17 
11 
19 

1 
5 
3 

1 

1 
8 
2 

3 

8 
8 

1 

"2 

Cumberland. . 

•  *  •  • 

232 

Dekalb 

■  •  •  • 

6 

351 

Dewitt 

1 

1 

4 
3 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  « 

240 

Douglas 

Dupage. 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
9 

21 
3 

•  •  •  • 
«  «  •  • 

«  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  -  •  • 

1 
8 
5 
3 
1 

5 
3 

201 
352 

Edgar 

2 

315 

Edwards 

127 

Effingham 

164 

Fayette 

34$ 

Ford 

1 

190 

Franklin 

2» 

Fulton 

4 
1 

1 
3 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 
1 



11 

8 

7 

502 

Gallatin 

1 

2 

138 

Qreene 

3 
2 

1 

4 
2 
9 

311 

Grundy 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 
1 

7 
1 

1 

19 

2 

16 

5 
12 
23 

3 

4 

15 
18 

9 
11 

241 

HamilCbn. . . . . 

190 

Hancock 

Hardin 

1 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

387 
65 

Henderson. . . . 

•  •  •  * 

11 
6 
2 
1 

2 
22 
13 

5 

2 
2 
4 

«    V    •     » 

3 

3 
13 

155 

Henry 

14 
3 

1 
4 

•  •  »  • 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 
1 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

437 

Iroquois 

JacKSon 

2 

14 

•  •  •  « 

437 

2 

3 

2S3 

Jasper 

3 

1 

•  *  •  • 

1 

176 

Jefferson 

303 

Jersey 

'**3 

■  •  •  • 

32 

1 

6 

11 

16 

20 

2 
13 

1 
62 

21 
9 
35 
30 
34 

11 

14 

1 

18 

12 
5 
15 
14 
16 

1 

132 

Jo  Daviess.... 

•  >  •  • 

12 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 
2 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

5 

266 

Johnson 

205 

Kane 

1 

5 

5 
1 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 
79 

•  •   a  • 

5 

6 

20 

4 

1 
18 
11 

706 

Kankakee.... 

520 

Kendall 

1 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24 

156 

Knox 

15 



3 
4 
5 

3 

6 
6 

442 

Lake 

383 

La  Salle 

9 

•  «  •   tt 

20      684 
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TABLE  32— Concluded. 


Elementary. 

High 
school. 

Super- 
visory. 

Counties. 

Provi- 
sional 
third 
grade. 

Third 
grade. 

Second 
grade. 

First 
grade. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Special. 

• 

• 

s 

7^ 

• 

i 

o 

* 

1 

• 

a 

i 

• 

1 

• 

• 

i 

• 

• 

• 

% 

• 

i 

o 

if 

• 

s 

g 
B 

1 

• 

i 
1 

• 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 
1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Lawrence 

28 
9 

49 
20 
34 

39 
15 
51 
2 
21 

13 

36 

...... 

8 

16 
26 
50 
7 
21 

19 
12 
25 
39 
57 

49 
22 
1 
20 
45 

3 
9^ 
38 
31 

6 

78 
3 
49 
30 
22 

53 
46 
22 
4 
24 

146 

122 

5 

3 

103 

5 

12 

2i 
134 
351 
144 
161 

185 
223 
118 
116 
82 

39 
155 
188 
320 

81 

144 
37 

138 
50 
77 

172 

160 

08 

88 

150 

84 

52 

35 

121 

80 

125 
91 

208 
90 
33 

150 
48 
183 
208 
188 

24 

287 
21 

125 
77 

137 
78 
139 
176 
168 
145 
156 

54 

5 

8 

7 

12 

21 

19 

22 

4 

4 

21 

17 

4 

27 

7 

3 

7 
23 
48 
15 

12 
21 

1 

13 
46 

54 
8 
3 

11 
6 

14 
38 
43 
5 
13 

23 
3 

31 

11 
6 

22 
44 
25 

9 

9 

46 
64 
11 
18 
28 
13 
5 

111 
183 

mm 

u 
48 
98 

130 

287 

94 

21 

30 

30 

03 

123 

202 

22 

31 

17 

108 

216 

33 

06 

355 

4 

27 
83 

28 
10 
20 
42 
16 

200 
15 

300 
25 
38 

35 
42 
308 
40 
45 

25 
198 

36 
110 

41 

4 

44 
127 
388 

32 
244 

28 

8 
3 
5 
4 
14 

11 

12 

3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

8 

16 

2 

1 
2 
3 
3 

4 
1 

26 
2 
2 
2 

20 
22 
19 
6 
28 

10 

36 

5 

7 
3 

1 

15 
26 
38 

4 

9 

1 

9 

18 

10 

18 

48 

7 

9 

12 

8 
25 
12 
14 
17 

28 
53 
12 
8 
11 

6 
16 
21 
23 

3 

0 
2 
10 
8 
2 

18 
30 
10 
5 
10 

5 

5 

2 

11 

7 

12 
15 
48 
14 
5 

4 

5 

41 

10 

13 

12 
28 

6 
6 
8 

11 

5 
2 
3 
3 
4 

8 

22 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

m 

4 

1 
11 

2 
1 

1 

3 
10 

4 
11 

6 

1 

23 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

263 

L©e 

1 
2 

1 
2 

10 
4 
4 

35 

1 
10 
15 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

417 

Llringston.... 
Logan 

•  •  •  • 

7 
2 

544 

263 

Macon 

416 

Macoupin 

Madison 

2 

5 

1 

1 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

***3 
2 

1 

446 
713 

Marlon 

330 

Marshall 

3 

165 

Mason 

7 

1 

•  •  •  • 

0 

180 

Massac 

1 

123 

McDonouffh.. 

1 

1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 
1 

«  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

3 

4 

5 

4 

342 

McHenry 

379 

McLean 

5 
3 

1 

•  •  •  « 

15 
2 

5 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

673 

Manard 

134 

Mercer 

2 

1 

222 

Monroe 

02 

Montgomery. . 
Morgan 

8 

11 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
40 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  *  • 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

5 

22 
2 

2 
18 
2 
3 
3 

374 
378 

Moultrie 

168 

Ogle 

1 

1 
2 

1 

m 

4 

•  •    •   • 

*  •    •    • 

1 

342 

Peoria 

•  •  •  • 

15 

•  •  •  • 

33 
2 

8 

1 

776 

Perry 

153 

Piatt 

2 

3 

100 

Pike 

2 
4 

•  ■  •  • 

376 

Pope 

224 

Pulaski 

3 

2 

3 
0 

1 

2 
5 
4 
1 

12 

/ 

4 

•    •    •   • 
«   •    •    • 

3 
24 

4 

13 

3 
12 

1 

16 
2 

1 

4 
2 
5 
4 

22 

9 

49 

8 
5 

3 

9 

19 

15 

26 

10 
34 

5 
26 

2 

1 

120 

Putnam 

1 

'  •* ' 

78 

Randolph 

224 

Richland 

1 

22 

1 
6 
3 
2 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 
14 

13 

2 

16 

2 

14 

1 

173 

Rock  Island.. 
Saline 

4 

16 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
1 

566 
278 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

10 
1 

732 
187 

Scott 

2 

*  •  •  • 

104 

Shelby 

1 

1 
2 
3 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

8 
0 
3 

3 

2 

14 

10 

4 

3 
3 
2 
9 
1 

1 

307 

Stark 

1 

3 

121 

St.  Clair 

6 

1 

14 
2 
2 

0 

i 

2 

3 
18 

5 
6 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

709 

Stephenson... 
Tazewell 

•  •  •  • 

1 

362 
324 

Union-. 

0 
5 

4 

6 

5 

2 

175 

Vermilion 

1 
1 

2 

■  ■  •  • 

2 
1 
4 

686 

Wabash 

125 

Warren 

315 

Washington . . 

167 

Wayne 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

356 

Whte 

308 

Whiteside.... 

2 

1 
1 

1 
9 

1 
23 
11 
22 

•  •  •  • 

0 
30 
10 
41 
11 

14 
27 
19 
11 
10 

2 
22 

1 
34 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
4 

8 
18 
2 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

19 
4 

«  •  •  • 

2 

321 

Wil 

747 

Williamson... 

378 

Winnebago... 

3 
2 

a  •   •  « 
•   •   •   « 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

16 
1 

536 

Woodford..... 

2 

232 

94 
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TABLE  33— TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES-HOW  ISSUED— 1015. 


Ex- 
changed. 

Ex- 

Credits 
filed. 

Emergency. 

Certificates  registered. 

Number 

Counties. 

amina- 
tion. 

From 

other 

counties. 

State. 

of  failures 

in  ex- 
aminations. 

• 
a 

i 

o 

i 

i 

B 

o 

• 

d 

• 

1 

• 

d 

§ 

0 

• 

d 

i 

0 

a 

1 

• 

s 

§ 

S 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Illinois 

6,441 

22,413 

160 

801 
4 

383 

2,477 

165 

447 

315 

770 

145 
1 

166 

638 

2,g» 

Adams 

88 
39 
56 
8 
32 

33 

2 

25 

36 

87 

86 
80 
105 
45 
80 

357 
126 
125 
110 
76 

402 
2 
200 
160 
382 

265 
145 
128 
76 
231 

'""2 
4 

5 

1 
5 
7 
1 

10 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 
6 
2 
2 

0 

13 

Alexander.... 

1 

2 
16 

2 

1 
3 
1 

16 

32 

5 

1 
0 

1 

1 

n 

Bond 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

7 

3 
1 

12 
1 
1 

10 

4 

•  •  •  • 
»  •  •  • 

■  •  a  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
3 

1 

3 

32 
2 

7 

1 
5 

■  «  a  • 

30 

3 
1 
7 
3 

•  a   ■   ■ 

220 

3 

2 

17 

4 

6 

1 
2 
2 

1 

5 

0 
3 

3 
2 
1 
2 
0 

6 

7 

15 

1 

16 
1 

0 

4 
31 

0 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

7 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

3 

CarrolL 

1 

M 

Cass 

1 
11 

3 

2 
17 

10 

2 

i 

1 
6 

7 

10 

Champaign... 

Christian 

Clark 

4 

1 

u 

10 
15 

21 

Clay 

5 

8 

142 
5 

6 

3 
4 

i 

1 

7 

24 

1,588 

0 

2 

52 

6 

10 
5 
0 
3 
2 

4 
3 

6 
5 
1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

Clinton 

1 
3 

10 

12 

17 

10 

12 

2 

2 

4 

6 

4 

0 
4 

16 

16 

3 

5 

5 

u 

Coles 

2 

2 

40 

Cook 

m 

Crawford 

Cumberland. . 

36 
08 
32 
30 

35 
37 
56 
57 
62 

122 
35 

150 
77 
62 

04 
14 
118 
54 
44 

20 
32 
40 
66 
08 

140 
30 
31 

110 
60 

56 
20 
46 
43 
62 

41 
120 
233 
188 

141 

304 

234 

63 

04 

218 
144 
124 
342 
70 

216 
180 

71 
311 

20 

130 
370 
353 
203 
70 

161 
96 

208 
92 

604 

287 
120 
383 
304 
578 

i 

2 

1 
2 
3 

2 
1 

10 
1 

2 
3 
6 
1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
28 
1 

1 
3 
8 

4 
2 
11 
3 
3 

0 

1 

8 

29 

6 

2 
2 
14 
2 
3 

7 

i 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

3 

3 

2» 
21 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette. 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 

2 
1 

i 

1 
3 

12 
10 
35 
5 
1? 

Ford 

31 

Franklin 

3 

8 

2 

Fulton 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 
7 
1 

1 
2 
1 

w   •   •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  * 
>  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

5 
.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0 
1 

1 
15 

8 
3 

28 

3 

30 

Gallatin 

1 

U 

Greene 

17 

Orundv 

Hamilton 

3 

7 

3 

0 

1 
0 
3 

6 

4 
14 

1 

1 

'**'i7 
10 

7 

4 

4 
12 

21 

h 

Hancock 

Hardin 

8 

1 

2 

6 

13 

a  a  a  > 

4 

1 
3 
4 

1 
2 

45 

4 

8 

12 

23 

2 

10 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Henderson. . . . 

2 

8 
2 

2 
11 

6 
8 

8 
8 

7 
23 

2 
4 

1 
3 

i 

1 

•    6 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson... 

2 
2 
2 
3 

■'12 

14 

2 

1 

31 
74 

7 

5 

Jasper 

13 

14 

Jefferson. . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

2 

1 
1 

12 
2 

4 

2 

0 

1 

28 

105 

•a 

/ 

1 

20 

8 

1 
12 

1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
4 

1 
3 
5 

8 

7 

2 

24 

Johnson 

8 

Kane 

2 

10 
3 
3 

3 

1 

71 

Kankakee. ... 

1 

42 

Kendall . . 

7 

Knox 

4 

4 
6 

21 
14 
13 

2 

3 

8 

2 

11 

4 
2 
6 

36 

Lake 

45 

La  Salle 

1 

12 

89 
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Mftcoupin 

i 

12 

70 
X 

I 

» 

V 
K 

1 

K 

1 

2a 

1 

i 
■ 

: 

1 

1: 

! 

1 

'1 

37 

M^^^-;.:::: 

\ 

ji 

J 

2 

1 
•i, 

1 
1 

i 

; 
; 

-     ] 

3- 

■ 

UcLun 

! 

"ii 

'■> 

20 

J 

10 

■ 

: 

j 

21 

'1!! 

Mercer 

ID 

= 

Uont;om«y.. 

i 
£1 

"■"ii 

■ 

» 

11 

3 

23 

■■"a 

2 

10 

1 

: 

; 

i 

Baudolph."!! 

IS 

1 

31 

1 

; 

j 

&"ff°:::: 

■ 

'.' 

! 

s 

« 

1; 

*6 

3 

Shelby 

; 

i 

3 

: 

3- 

i 

i 

li 

X 

a 

i 

22 

: 
li 

a 

3 

; 

VcrmlUaa.... 

; 

i 

Waahlngton.. 

2 

2 

5 

,:. 

1 
■"■3 

J 

1 

1 

1 

» 

9 

2 

li 

M 

21 

sSdtr- 

s 

79 
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TABLE  34— COUNTY  EXAMINATIONS,  INSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIOXS-Wf.. 


Counties. 


Number  of  examin* 
ations  held  under 
the  direction  of  the 
county  superinten- 
dent. 


0^ 

« 

c 

• 

is 

a 

H 

£ 

5 

a 

o 

as 


Number  held  and  length 
of  county- 


Institutes. 


OB 


Teachers' 
associations. 


2 

s 

9 
2 


CO 


Number  of  pupils 
that  passed^the— 


i. 

A  ca 

'^rt 

■*•   b 

^  k 

Si 

1 

o  " 

00 

H 

(^ 

6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Illinois 


Adams 

Alexander., 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton.. 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas 

Dm>age 

Edgar 

Edwards . . . 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

QaUatin..., 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 
Hancock..., 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane , 

Kankakee. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle.... 


279 


3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
2 

5 


4 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
1 
8 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 


332 

245 

1 

371 

8 

1 

6 

1 

8 

■  *  •  • 

8 

4 

8 



3 

8 

7 

9 

8 

•  •  •  » 

7 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 

•  •  •  » 

4 

1 

8 

•  •  •  • 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

2 

2 

3 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

2 

10 

6 

2 

.... 

4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

•  •  •  • 

7 

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

8 

a  •  •  * 

6 

7 

•  •  «  • 

8 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

1 

■  ■  a  • 

8 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

9 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

24 

8 

«  •  •  • 

1 

17 

19 

2 

10 

•  •  •  • 

4 

37 

•  •  •  • 

4 

108 


494 


7 
6 
3 

5 
5 
5 
1 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
11 

6 
6 
5 
7 
5 

5 
5 
5 
7 
5 

5 
1 
5 
5 
5 


186 


239 


183 


15,164 


371 


88 

74 
100 

300 


165 
150 
414 


150 


197 
130 


181 
170 


248 
76 


2001 
170 
146 
400 
98 


169 
116 
288 


340 
341 


96 
250 

95 
126 

288 

'366 
325 
506 


8,181 


312 
70 


180 


475 
75 
19 
35 

183 


220 
200 


119 


200 

115 
152 
208 
338 


32 


78 


77 


126 


410 


6.823 


48 


50 

100 

73 


10 
250 
166 


11,766 


108 


75 


92 


132 
'i35 


106 

"m 

29 


97 
149 
150 


350 

48 

127 

'28i 


134 
61 
46 

240 

138 

88 

73 

826 

301 
83 
72 


250 


118 
48 
90 

226 

65 
66 


83 
275 

100 

*ii8 

423 

47 

40 
134 
202 
146 


149. 
135 


97 

97 

130 

116 

300 

'i32 
152 
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TABLE  35-COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT,   ASSISTANTS.  CONSOLIDATED    SCHOOLS, 
STATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INSTITUTE  FUND— 1915. 


County  superintendent. 

Number  of  consolidated 
schools. 

Number  of  districts  using 
State  course  of  study. 

Amount 

contributed  to 

institute 

fund  by— 

Number 

of  lectures 

given— 

Days  given  to— 

Schools 

not 
visited. 

Assistant 

county 

superintendent. 

Counties. 

Educational 
meetings— 

> 

1- 

• 

i 

0 

It 

1-6 

S  >> 

a  c 

B>. 

Z 

Days 

spent  in— 

• 

1 

i 

• 

o 
a 

If 
O 

a 

i 

a 

0 

Is 

• 

Ill 

c 
0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Illinois.... 

798 
3 

78 
1 

951 

512 

8,174 

1,201 

25 

12 

9 

227 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

43 

1 

507 

204 

8 

11,004 

11,293  61 

$270  88 

Adams 

9 
6 
9 
15 
8 

7 
13 
9 
7 
8 

8 
10 
2 
1 
3 

10 
7 
3 

18 
3 

8 
4 

7 
4 
7 

12 
5 

2 

5 

110 

30 

31 

100 

105 

100 

46 

102 

150 

43 

46 

40 

140 

135 

80 

5 

166 
29 
78 
66 
63 

200 
37 

100 
60 

226 

142 
103 
102 
65 
123 

Alexander.... 

Bond 

2 

...... 

Boone 

162  50 

1125  00 

Brown 

10 
24 

2 

Bureau 

9 

4 

1 

■ 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

4 
5 
5 

7 

60 

2 

1 

10 

"2 
"7 

Cass 

3 

40 
23 

8 

Champaign... 
Christian 

1 
5 

1 
1 

49 
3 

10 
2 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

20 

8 

1 
5 

10 

2 

Cook 

Crawfbrd 

50 

55 

117 

86 

130 
56 
79 
70 
40 

60 

24 
4 

3 

1 

101 
90 

140 
95 

89 
81 
135 
53 
74 

143 
110 

90 
199 

55 

98 

93 

89 

160 

Cumberland. . 

3 

3 

15 

15 
7 
6 
2 

10 

10 
5 

10 
4 
8 

5 
4 

8 

5 
11 
2 
2 
5 

1 
3 
5 

7 

Dekalb 

"lO 
20 

6 
15 
12 

"2 

1 

10 

9 

1 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

170  00 

.    .. 

Dupage 

Edgar 

50 

20 

124  00 

Edwards 

.  . 

EflSngham    . . 

10 

16 
6 

* 

17 
50 

« • * • aL 

Fayette 

10 

1 

3 

Ford 

Franklin 

30 
35 
42 

40 
36 
12 

2 

36  50 

. 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

5 

50  00 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton.    . . 

24 

10 

4 

2 

4 

12 
12 
11 

5 
13 
28 

3 

5 

5 
5 

7 
3 

""'i9 

11 

3 

5 

156 
75 
52 
67 

87 
92 
88 
125 
64 

2 
80 

Hancock.. 

1 

Hardin 

Henderson.... 

4 

1 
1 

70 
184 
231 
105 
ill 

Henry 



1 

7 

84  76 

21  75 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

12 

24 

37 

93 
6 

Jasper 

1 

3 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

6 

4 

3 

14 

20 
6 
6 
5 

43 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

5 

*  ie 
9 

14 

10 

9 

7 

22 

5 

47 

4 

5 

10 

9 

8 
...... 

5 
6 

95 
145 

85 
112 

220 
115 

77 

115 

57 

65 
110 

09 
117 

147 
71 

170 
95 

265 

48  00 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

12 

2 
1 

42 

8 
9 

Kankakee.... 

Kendall 

Knox 

7 

2 

42 

13 
7 

6 

1 

6 

Lake 

La  Salle 

2 

100 

15 

«  •      .      .  . 
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TABLE  37— Concluded. 


Number 
of  standard 

Enrollment 
in  small 
schools. 

Beginning  teachers  and  their 
quiliflcations. 

Districts 
endowed. 

school 
buildings. 

• 

1 

a 

Graduate  at— 

Attended  but  not 
a  graduate. 

1 

S5 

Counties. 

• 

! 

o 

> 

• 

1 

CO 

• 

1 

• 
> 

• 

1 

^1 

College  and 
State  Normal 
school. 

• 

s 

9 

3 

State  Normal 
school  only. 

Four-year  hi^ 
school  only. 

• 

1 

3 

State  Normal 
school. 

• 

xi 

• 

G 

a 
< 

1 

• 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Lawrence 

25 
80 
36 
72 
64 

1 

3 

5 

15 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 
7 

•  •  •  • 

1.... 
1      11 

1 

19 
27 

8 
11 

7 

-  •  •  • 

1 

10 
7 

1 

13 
18 
21 

1 

10 
3 

4 
5 
4 

23 

13 
3 
6 
8 

4 

51 
50 
16 
18 

14 

6 

9 

21 

17 

1 

87 
24 
51 

9 

22 

6 

7 

11 

12 

36 
26 
5 
16 
19 

27 
29 
67 
27 
13 

66 
20 
31 
26 
15 

10 
22 
42 
60 
21 

20 
6 
35 
24 
19 

31 
50 
16 
27 
35 

24 
15 
3 
11 
30 

25 
28 
57 
18 
6 

30 
11 
32 
24 
39 

21 
40 
14 
32 
24 

25 
29 
22 

47 

45 

20 

.       33 

3 
2 

3 
3 

2 
2 

1 

4 

V    *     •    * 

4 
4 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

*  •  •  • 

12 

7 

37 

14 

9 

31 
10 

9 
14 

9 

2 

5 

1 

2 
2 

1 
4 

7 
5 
2 
12 
2 

8 

? 

7 
4 

6 
3 
5 
12 
2 

2 

2 

3 

15 

Lc« 

Livingston 

Loffan 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

Maoon. 

Macoupin 

MiKl*foh. 

25 
6 

1 
1 

1  17,000 

1 



7,374 

Marlon 

2 

1 

•  tt  •  • 

1 

5 

1 

•  «  •  • 

MarshalL 

Marion ........ 

1 

Mas<ac 

MoDonough... 

McHenry 

McLean 

43 

22 

195 

5 

16 
8 

1 
5 
6 

19 
28 
40 
15 

15 
4 

15 
9 

i 

1 

8 

4 
3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

6 

M^^a^d ,..,-. 

Mercer 

7 

2 
2 
3 

8 

Monroe 

Montsomery. . . 

1 

1 
1 
2 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 

5 

1 

2 

5 

3 

12 

1 

17 
3 
6 

1 

10,000 

Morgan 

Momtrie. 

3 

69 
60 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Orie. 

20 

18 

6 

8 
8 

3 
2 

6 
2 
4 

Peoria 

2 

13 

5 

Perry 

1 

Piatt 

16 
2 

1 
6 

5 

4 
7 

9 
13 

1 

1 

Pike 

3 

PoDe 

1 
8 

2 

""i 

2 

1 
7 

1 

5 
3 
5 
7 

18 

4 

37 

2 

4 

10 
11 
4 
15 
31 

3 
30 

4 

20 
11 

Putnam.. .... 

Randolph 

3 
4 

2 

2 

64 

27 

1 

i 

4 
10 

2 

4 

3 

252,207 

Rirbiand..      , 

3 
9 

4 
26 

2 

1 

•  •  •  * 

2 

Rook  Island. . . 

Saline 

i 

26 

"  *i2 
2 

7 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

8 
3 

17 

10 

4 

2 
12 
14 
17 
10 

2 
23 

3 
24 

3 

5 
5 
4 

1     64 
2 

•     24 
25 

0 

4 

6 

4 

1 

500 

Shdby 

6 

7 

Stark. 

4 
36 

2 

14 
6 
7 

4 

St.  Clair 

9 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

5 

26 

4 

12 
1 
2 
2 

5 

3 

2 

700 

Steohenson. . . . 

2 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 

Taxewell 

15 

1 
28 

XTnfon 

2 
5 

4 

5 

1 
1 

1 

Vermilion 

•  tt  •  • 

2 

1 
2 
3 

24 

•  •  •  ■ 

18 
3 

Wabash 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

Warren 

17 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

5 
1 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Whte 

1 

1 

1,000 

5 

18 

25 

8 

9 

22 

10 

14 

2 

10 

Whiteside 

106 

a 

4 

6 
2C 

2 

2 

17 

3 
3 

1 

9,000 

WllL 



5 

8 

Williamson.... 

... 

5 


15 
1 

Winnebaf  0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 
4 

4 
2 

2 
2 

3,700 

Woodford. 

9G 

>       T 

900 

•••••« 
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TABLE  3&-SPECIAL  TEACHERS— 1915. 


Number  of  special  teachen 

(. 

Number  of  districts  eiiq>Ioying 
special  teachen. 

Counties. 

• 

i 

2 

Domestic 
science. 

Manual 
training. 

Physical 
training. 

1 

n 

1 

• 

3 

• 

o 

• 

Domestic 
science. 

Manual 
training. 

Physical 
training. 

• 

i 

a 

3 
n 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Illinois 

275 

2 

1 
1 
1 

159 

1 

1 

189 

6 

1 

176 

5 
2 

53 

1 

115 

3 
2 

35 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,002 

283 

2 

1 
1 

1 

152 

1 
1 

140 

2 
1 

140* 

1 

1 

46 
1 

•  •  •  * 

88 

1 
1 

35 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

884 

Adams 

18 
7 

1 
5' 

8 

Alexander.    ,  .  . . 

5 

Bond 

] 

Boone 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 
.... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

i 

Brown 

Bureau. 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

21 

9 

4 

3 

4 

•  •  •J 

2 

3 

s 

Calhoim 

Carroll 

3 
3 
5 

4 
2 

1 

•  •  •  « 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

3 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 
.... 

•  ■  »  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

8 

8 

14 

14 

7 
4 
2 
« 

6i 

7 
1 

18 
8 

13 

17 

9 

1 

3 

1 
11 

3 
11 

2 

7 
7 
1 
7 

5 
4 

6 

4 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

15 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  *  *  • 

2 

•  •  *  * 

1 
2 
2 

3 
1 

1 

2 
2 
2 

2 

•  •  •  tt 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

•  •    w  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

10 

Cass 

9 

Champaign. 

15 

Christian 

1^ 

Clark. 

( 

Clay 

1 

4 

Clinton 

1 
2 

15 

1 

2 

Coles 

•  •  •  • 

15 

•  •  •  • 

2 

15 
2 

2 

15 
2 

15 

2 

15 
2 

2 

15 
2 

6 

Cook 

4 

64 

Crawford 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

1 

2 

*  •  •  • 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Cumberland 

1 
3 

1 

3 

1 

Dekalb 

4 
3 

5 
5 
2 

I 
1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

3 
2 

2 
1 
2 

3 

1 

2 
3 
2 

3 
3 

5 

7 
2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

■  •  •  • 

3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 

2 
6 
2 

1 

)« 

Dewitt .' 

ft 

Dougl  as 

U 

Dupage 

5 
2 

1 

5 

1 

24 

Edgar 

is 

Edwards 

1 

Efflngham . , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Fayette 

1 
1 

■  •  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

• « •  # 

1 

1 

Ford 

4 
1 
3 
1 

2 

1 
1 

4 

2 

•  •  «  • 

4 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

4 

1 
3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

10 

Franklin 

3 

Fulton 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  *  • 

11 

Gallatin 

4 

Greene 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.  1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Grundy 



1 

7 

Hamilton 

1 

Hancock 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

•  •  *  • 

1 

Hardin 

Henderson 

2 
7 
2 

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 

•  *  •  • 

4 

3 
2 

1 
3 
2 
2 

4 
22 

10 
7 

3 

10 

2 

1 

2 
3 
2 
1 

•  «  «  • 

3 
2 
2 

1 
3 
2 
2 

6 

Henry 

2 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2  2 

3    

2 
1 

25 

IroqiU)is 

12 

Jackson 

1 

7 

Jasper » . 

Jefltorson 

• 

1 

1 

•  «  •  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■  •  •  • 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 

•  •  ■  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

•  «  •  • 

1 
1 

1 

j 

Jersey 

3 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

1 

1 

Johnw>ii.  . . 

Kane 

6 
2 

6 

1 

6 
1 

8 
2 

3 
2 

1 

■  •  •  • 

34 

8 

8 
2 

7 

1 

5 

1 

0 
1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 
1 

1 

36 

Kankakee 

« 

Kendall 

Knox 

4 

4 

8 

3 

4 
7 

5 

4 
6 

3 
3 
5 

1 

2 

4 

"i" 

1 
1 

21 
22 
33 

5 
6 
8 

3 
6 
7 

3 
3 
6 

2 

6 
5 

1 

4 
2 

2 
2 
4 

1 
1 

17 

Lake 

S 

La  Salle 

1       33 
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TABLE  39— Condaded. 


Nombar  of  special  teachen 

i. 

• 

Number  of  districts  employing 
special  teachers. 

Counties. 

• 

• 

1 

Q 

11 

• 

if 

i 

g- 

■ 

n 

P 

3 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

s 

Si 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Lawrence .'. ., 

5 
3 
6 
3 
5 

1 

10 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
4 
3 

1 

2 
2 
« 

1 
•  5 

1 
1 
5 
1 
5 

1 

1 
5 
2 
6 

•  ■  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

10 
8 

22 
8 

27 

1 
33 
4 
5 
4 

4 

6 
11 
18 

5 

4 

10 

3 
2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

1 
1 
5 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

u 

Lm , 

0 

T.tvtngstoii...... 

22 

Lflcan 

«  ■  «  * 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

1 

.S 

Habon 

1 

7 

IfAOonpin 

1 

Madtoon 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

5 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
5 

4 
1 
2 

3 

5 

»  ■  •  ■ 

1 

6 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

5 

« •  tt  • 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

6 

4 

1 
2 

3 

5 

33 

Marion 

4 

HarahaU 

5 

Mason. 

4 

Massao 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 

4 

MoDonoof h 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

1 

1 
2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

*  •  •  • 

1 

2 
2 

0 

MoHenryr 

13 

MoLeanT ,.»...     .  .  . . 

18 

Mmard 

5 

Mercer 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Monro*. 

Montfomary 

4 
2 
2 

2 

13 
2 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 

2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 
3 

6 

14 

4 

9 
61 
3 
2 
5 

2 
4 

3 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

•  •  *  • 

1 
2 

A 

Morgan 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Mooitria 

4 

Ogle 

• 

1 

15 
1 

2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

14 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
4 
1 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

12 

Peoria. 

19 

Perry 

3 

Piatt 

4 

1 

1 



1 

5 

Pope 

Pulaski 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Randolph 

Richland ^ . 

1 

3 
1 
9 

1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

12 

1 

2 

31 
2 

47 
3 

1 

7 
1 
3 

1 

1 

4 

'3* 

1 

2 

Rock  Island.. 

7 

1 
11 

10 

4 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

23 

«^ih^  . . 

2 

8 

3 

4 
1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

1 

15 

8ohayler...4 

3 

ScoU 

2 

1 
3 
2 
3 

1 

10 
1 
5 
2 

1 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

& 
4 

12 
12 
10 

3 
19 

4 
19 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
1 
3 

,1 

I 
4 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  « 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

6 

Stark. 

1 
2 
4 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 
«  •  *  • 

1 

1 

5 

8t.  Clair.  , 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

9 

Stephenson 

6 

Tasewall 

9 

Union 

3 

V<frnillion 

4 

1 
5 

1 
1 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 
1 

4 

"1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

1 

17 

4 

Warren 

16 

Washington , 

Wayne 

2 

1 

White 

9 
6 
2 
3 
3 

2 
6 
2 

1 
1 

1 
7 
2 
4 
1 

1 

10 
1 
4 

1 
5 

14 
36 

7 
13 

5 

7 
6 
2 
3 
3 

2 

6 
2 

1 
1 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

1 
4 
2 
3 

1 
3 

12 

2 

•  •  *  • 

24 

7 

Winnebaeo. 

1 

1 

10 

Woodlbrd. 

5 
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ILLITERACY  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING— 1915. 


Promotion  of  attendance. 

Illiteracy. 

Departmental 
teaching  in— 

Number  of  persons 
employed. 

Amount  paid  offi- 
cers. 

Numbsr  not 

in  school 

between— 

1 

Number  con- 
victed. 

11  . 
III 

ill 

z 

Number  between 
12  and  21  unable 
to  read  and  write. 

Number  of  build- 
ings. 

• 

e 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1-c 

• 

1 

• 

1 

O 

• 

1 

* 

e 

o 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

34 

25 

401 

80 

490 

1111,371  19 

2,445 

2,048 

1,124 

465 

i,n4 

256 

175 

431 

134 

4-8 

2 

i 

2 
8 

4 
2 
3 

5 

1  1,028  50 

546  00 

150  00 

232  00 

45  00 

104  00 

8 

10 

2 

4 

7 

161 
175 

1 
5 
4 

**i2 

i 

1 
17 

4 
1 

8 
3 

1 
3 

7-8 

2 

8 

4 

7 
6 

7-8 

2 

6-7-8 

3 

2 

5 

30 

37 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

44 
2 

i 

1 

3 

2 

10 

4 
4 
1 
4 
3 

69 
3 
2 
6 
3 

5 
1 
6 

37  25 
198  50 
870  00 

717  00 

1 
1 

1 

5 

6-7-8 

2 

4 

15 

4 

6 
27 

7 

4 
7 

i 

4 
8 

7-8 

8 

19 

7-8 

3 

7-8 

4 

1 

138  00 
60  00 
60  00 

74,505  00 

374  00 

00  00 

155  00 

166  00 

306  75 

4 

48 
23 

1,510 

4 
4 
5 

12 

78 
8 

942 

1 

3 

7 

4 

I 

U 

1 

1 
2 

♦11 

7-8 

1 

7-8 

35 

918 

439 

6-7-8 

1 

2 

5 

2 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

7-8 

2 

1 

5 

3 

1 
10 

4 
7 

7 

1 

17 

1 

2 

5-6-7-8 

5 

1 

263  16 

50 

31 

7 

25 

1 

1 

1 
6 

225  00 
458  40 

2 

3 

5 

5 

9 
3 

14 
6 

4 

1 

5 

7 

1 

7 
5 

1 

2 
2 

1 
4 

70  50 

600  00 

30  00 

36  15 
1150 
25  00 
47  00 

5 

23 

12 

7 

13 

4 

17 

1 

7-8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

i 

3 
2 

3 

1 

6 
3 

2 

1 

7-8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 
6 

5 

110  00 

516  50 

55  76 

676  67 

10 
14 
36 
33 

5 
24 
28 
24 

3 

6 

2 

2G 

1 
1 

2 

i 

1 

• 

1 

2 
3 

5 

5-^7-8 

5 

5 

7-8-9 

34 

15 

39 

a 
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SUPEBINTENDBNT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL. 

TABLE  40— ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS— POPULATION,  CENSUS  AND  ENR0LLMENT-W15. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
outside  of 
kioorpora- 
ted  cities 
and  vil- 
lages 1910. 


School  cenras,  June  30, 1015. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Qirb. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years 
of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Enrollment. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


6 


8 


0 


10 


U 


IlUnois. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun — 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Chrbtian. 

Clark 

aay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


Cook. 

Crawford — 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage — 

Edgar 

Edwards. . 
Effingham. 


1,487,322 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
•Gallatin.. 


Oreene 

Orundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois — 

Jackson 

Jasper 


Jefferson. . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle... 


22,179 
7,076 
9,978 
7,3W 
7,426 

17,584 
6,532 
9,133 
7,266 

21,847 

16,683 
16,195 
13,428 
12,313 
14,760 

36,061 
17,487 
10,717 
13,602 
9,783 

10,027 
12,307 
15,428 
6,290 
11,657 

21,106 

9,238 

16,508 

24,141 

9,131 

12,301 

9,049 

15,020 

16,928 

5,467 

6,792 
20,231 
21,425 
17,621 
14,216 

19,760 
7,800 
11,569 
11,408 
17,769 

16,711 
6,980 
18,226 
14,942 
27,854 


262,163 


3,334 
1,314 
1,720 
1,214 
1,289 

2,984 
1,553 
1,724 
1,350 
3,851 

2,806 
3,046 
2,826 
2,581 
2,749 

3,862 
3,293 
2,184 
2,299 
1,405 

1,706 
2,116 
2,480 
1,137 
2,467 

4,451 
1,841 
3,463 
4,264 
2,671 

2,205 
1,581 
3,127 
2,937 
1,323 

1,249 
3,085 
4,385 
3,446 
3,212 

4,363 
1,415 
2,279 
2,323 
2,438 

2,636 
1,363 
2,740 
2.406 
4,213 


246,137 


508,300 


3,171 
l,2n 
1,615 
1,067 
1,268 

2,875 
1,448 
1,503 
1,223 
3,634 

2,814 
2,880 
2,825 
2,303 
2,683 

3,383 
3,136 
2,091 
2,170 
1,423 

1,671 
1.772 
2,416 
1,064 
2,378 

4,084 
1,674 
2,912 
4,205 
2,672 

2,102 
1,427 
2,825 
2,790 
1,227 

1,077 
2,824 
4,081 
3,296 
3,056 

3,900 
1,300 
2,168 
2,235 
2,194 

2,498 
1,314 
2,491 
2,297 
4,133 


6,505 
2,501 
3,344 
2,311 
2,557 

5,859, 

3,001^ 

3,317 

2,573 

7,485 

5,620 
5,026 
5,651 
4,884 
5,432 

7,245 
6,429 
4,275 
4,478 
2,828 

3,467 
3,888 
4,896 
2,201 
4,845 

8,535 
3,515 
6,375 
8,469 
5,343 

4,307 
3,008 
5,952 
5,727 
2,550 

2,326 
5,909 
8,466 
6,742 
6,268 

8,263 
2,715 
4,447 
4,558 
4,632 

5,134 
2,677 
5,231 
4,703 
8,346 


186,354 


2,400 
910 

1,218 
872 
971 

2,080 
1,068 
1,203 
978 
2,631 

1,997 
2,277 
1,956 
1,768 
1,986 

2,727 
2,238 
1,599 
1,633 
1,024 

1,130 
1,464 
1,784 
780 
1,742 

3,166 
1,285 
2,317 
3,082 
1,991 

1,397 
1,117 
2,239 
2,229 
975 

881 
2,163 
3,060 
2,482 
2,369 

3,083 
1,001 
1,616 
1,614 
1,780 

1,881 
939 
1,929 
1,696 
2,966 


170,385 


2,217 

857 

1,121 

765 

919 

2,008 
1,005 
1,094 
861 
2,332 

1,904 
2,175 
1,786 
1,503 
1,831 

2,287 
2,099 
1,447 
1,554 
984 

1,142 
1,250 
1,630 
768 
1,669 

2,860 
1,131 
1,966 
3,016 
2,221 

1,400 
1,008 
1,987 
1,969 
867 

734 
1,995 
2,837 
2,304 
2,180 

2,726 
894 
1,524 
1,540 
1,538 

1,689 
828 
1,749 
1.520 
2,776 


356,739 


4,647 
1,787 
2,339 
1,637 
1,890 

4,097 
2,073 
2,297 
1,839 
4,963 

3,901 
4,452 
3,742 
3.361 
3,817 

5,014 
4,337 
3,046 
3,187 
2,008 

2,272 
2,714 
3,414 
1,548 
3,411 

6,026 
2,416 
4,283 
6,098 
4,212 

2.797 
2,125 
4,226 
4,198 
1,842 

1,615 
4,158 
5,897 
4,786 
4,549 

5,809 
1,805 
3,140 
3,154 
3,318 

3,670 
1.767 
3,678 
3,216 
5,742 


132,479 


1,631 
682 
076 
646 
715 

1,484 
748 
865 
672 

2,048 

1,640 
1,678 
1,501 
835 
1,547 

1,157 
1,738 
1,269 
1,043 
857 

873 
663 

1,334 
576 

1,153 

2,227 
894 
1,874 
2,206 
1,380 

1,164 

789 

1,802 

1,478 

727 

691 
1,648 
2,087 
1,664 
1,657 

2,492 
668 
1,026 
1,207 
1,041 

1,323 
491 
1,482 
1,003 
1.98S 


122,025 


1,558 
662 
012 
557 
686 

1,410 
733 
818 
568 

1,841 

1,622 
1,524 
1,443 
679 
1,474 

1,022- 
1,603 
1,208 
1,007 
820 

822 
567 

1,257 
637 

1,053 

2,053 
702 
1,668 
2,105 
1,390 

998 

715 
1,649 
1,402 

678 

622 
1,512 
1,855 
1,502 
1,660 

2,212 

642 

1,019 

1,227 

975 

1,202 
492 

1,325 
952 

1.850 


2S4,504 


3,  ISO 
1,344 
1,8S8 

1.2Q3 
1,401 

2,8M 
1,481 
1.681 
1,210 
9,  Sw 

3,271 
3,102 
2,944 
1.514 
3,021 

2.179 
3,341 
2,477 
2.050 
1,677 

1,605 
1,230 
2,501 
1,113 
2,206 

4,280 
1,6M 
3,437 
4,311 
2,770 

2,162 
1,504 
3,451 
2,880 
1,405 

1,3U 
3,160 
3,942 
3,166 
3.323 

4,701 
1,310 
2,045 
2.524 
2,016 

2.525 
983 
2,807 
1.955 
3.817 


i 
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TABLE  40— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
outside  of 
incorpora- 
ted cities 
and  vil- 
lages 1910. 


School  census,  June  30, 1915. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  31  years 
of  age. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


EnroHment. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Total. 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Lawrence. . . 

L«e , 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Macon , 


Macoupin. 
Madison. . 

Marion 

Marshall.. 
Mason 


Massac 

McDonough. 
McHenry.... 

McLean 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morean 

Moultrie 


Ogle... 
Peoria. 
Perry. 
Piatt.. 
Pike.. 


Pope 

PulaskL 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilk>n... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Wil 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford. . . 


13,280 

2,251 

2,188 

4,430 

1,579 

1,496 

3,075 

15,100 

2,732 

2,644 

5,376 

1,846 

1,831 

3,677 

22,518 

4,140 

3,873 

8,013 

2,845 

2,621 

5,466 

13,398 

2,310 

2,294 

4,604 

1,613 

1,560 

3,173 

18,265 

2,671 

2,556 

5,227 

1,897 

1,719 

3,616 

22,354 

3,398 

3,260 

6,667 

2,467 

2,351 

4,818 

25,127 

3,998 

3,766 

7,764 

3,447 

2,718 

6,165 

16,182 

3,236 

2,968 

6,204 

2,335 

2,089 

4,424 

7,626 

1,347 

1,326 

2,673 

964 

906 

1,870 

9,173 

1,703 

1,680 

3,383 

1,204 

1,208 

2,412 

7,368 

1,548 

1,507 

3,055 

1,082 

1,019 

2,101 

13,683 

2,756 

2,561 

5,317 

1,876 

1,738 

3,614 

16,345 

3,161 

2,810 

5,971 

2.210 

2,006 

4,216 

26,985 

4,734 

4,506 

9,330 

3,223 

2,963 

6,186 

6,889 

1,076 

1,056 

2,132 

760 

726 

1,486 

11,439 

2,065 

1,905 

3,970 

1,433 

1,299 

2,732 

8,442 

2,074 

1,932 

4,006 

1,650 

1,399 

3,058 

15,657 

2,882 

2,646 

5,528 

2,069 

1,848 

3,937 

14,556 

2,494 

2,248 

4;  742 

1,763 

1,506 

3,260 

8,611 

1,689 

1,573 

3,262 

1,148 

1,069 

2,217 

17,213 

3,035 

2,893 

5,928 

2,149 

1,980 

4,129 

21,692 

2,820 

2,730 

5,550 

1,966 

1,881 

3,847 

11,226 

2,147 

2,037 

4,184 

1,554 

1,453 

3,007 

9,557 

1,565 

1,482 

3,047 

1,071 

973 

2,044 

18, 191 

3,008 

2,888 

5,896 

2,133 

2,046 

4,179 

9,767 

2,498 

2,334 

4,832 

1,801 

1,584 

3,385 

8,869 

1,230 

1,182 

2,412 

851 

783 

1,634 

3,533 

458 

451 

909 

323 

341 

664 

16,485 

3,022 

2,725 

5,747 

2,185 

1,870 

4,055 

9,917 

1,962 

1,853 

3,815 

1,436 

1,307 

2,743 

13,885 

1,538 

1,432 

2,970 

1,153 

1,017 

2,170 

16,296 

3,454 

3,110 

6,564 

2,405 

2,222 

4,627 

24,646 

3,743 

3,522 

7,285 

2,660 

2,432 

5,101 

11,879 

1,977 

1,807 

3,784 

1,398 

1,242 

2,640 

6,309 

1,101 

1,079 

2,180 

759 

748 

1,607 

20,345 

4,021 

3,865 

7,886 

2,856 

2,701 

6,557 

6,327 

1,027 

925 

1,952 

713 

638 

1,351 

22,109 

3,758 

3,354 

7,112 

2,648 

2,432 

5,080 

15,476 

3,640 

3,319 

6,950 

2,625 

2,395 

5,020 

15,486 

2,962 

2,746 

5,708 

2,085 

1,943 

4,028 

15,416 

2,795 

2,524 

5,319 

2,155 

1,851 

4,006 

29,620 

3,576 

3,307 

6,883 

2,560 

2,297 

4,857 

7,024 

1,244 

1,199 

2,443 

934 

846 

1,780 

11,462 

1,952 

1,901 

3,853 

1,328 

1,270 

2,598 

13,067 

3,009 

2,958 

5,967 

2,193 

2,034 

4,227 

20,754 

4,625 

4,474 

9,099 

3,306 

2,954 

6,260 

14,805 

2,768 

2,485 

5,253 

1,942 

1,641 

3,583 

16,055 

3,243 

3,003 

6,246 

2,281 

1,971 

4,252 

34,945 

3,429 

3,208 

6,637 

2,467 

2,262 

4,729 

20,500 

3.108 

2,855 

5,963 

2,188 

1,928 

4.116 

14,514 

2,113 

2.027 

4,140 

1,496 

1,279 

2,775 

11,570 

2,235 

2,093 

4,328 

1,581 

1,405 

2,986 

1,217 
1,315 
2,033 
1,228 
1,556 

1,883 
1,680 
1,767 
626 
1,056 

815 
1,475 
1.394 
2,423 

609 

1,014 

763 

1,463 

1,270 

973 

1,500 
1,445 
1,042 
931 
1,961 

1,353 

649 

219 

1,128 

1,145 

795 
1,892 
2,083 
1,073 

586 

2,321 
507 
1,430 
1,541 
1,545 

1,555 
1,860 

727 
1,068 

919 

2,667 
1,646 
1,530 
1,475 
1,806 
1,031 
1,132 


1,218 
1,230 
1,847 
1,264 
1,459 

1,699 

1,406 

1,724 

571 

988 

785 
1,295 
1,305 
2,238 

570 

912 

679 

1,298 

1,107 

864 

1,498 

1,355 

051 

858 

1,822 

1,231 

646 

216 

1,065 

1,052 

712 

1,570 

1,875 

999 

562 

2,242 
482 
1,182 
1,398 
1,419 

1,532 

1,684 

633 

984 

783 

2,392 
1,397 
1,485 
1,349 
1,561 
821 
1,000 


2,435 
2,545 
3,880 
2,492 
3,015 

3,582 
3,080 
3,491 
1,197 
2,044 

1,600 
2,770 
2,699 
4,661 
1.179 

1,926 
1,442 
2,761 
2,377 
1,837 

2,998 
2,800 
1,993 
1,789 
3,783 

2,584 
1,29S 
435> 
2,21S 
2,197 

1,507 
3,462 
3,058 
2,072 
1,148 

4,563 
980 
2,621 
2^930 
2,964 

3,087 
3,544 
1,360 
2,052 
1,702 

5,059 
3,043 
3,015 
2,824 
3,367 
1,852 
2,132 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  42-ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS— TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS,  VALCB 
OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AND  BONDS  OUTSTANDING— 1915. 


No.  of  teachers. 

Qualifications  of  teachers. 

• 

>> 

li 

**    • 

• 

0 
o 

• 

s 

§ 

o 

i 

o 
H 

Number  graduate  of  a— 

Not  a  graduate  but 
attended  a— 

a 

0 

a 
> 

Counties. 

"5 

• 

1 
1 

flS'g 
CO  *" 

• 

|l 

CO 

1 

•a 

3 

li 

ete 

< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

n 

Illinois 

2,561 

7,810 

10,371 

33 

90 

307 

3,587 

403 

2,840 

1,272 

$11,486,120 

•245,0:3 

Adams 

38 
15 
22 

111 
26 
46 
65 
42 

155 
20 
93 
46 

166 

• 

79 
49 
49 
33 
88 

79 
43 
41 
123 
64 

60 
62 
98 
20 
40 

65 

84 

9 

141 

32 

55 

84 

14 

135 

56 

171 

186 

71 

43 

47 
48 

106 
10 

101 

124 
62 

140 
77 

230 

140 
41 
68 
65 
58 

165 
34 
00 
57 

108 

124 
05 
04 
60 

117 

88 
94 
83 
127 
81 

77 
65 
126 
42 
71 

127 
98 
82 

182 
58 

84 
84 
78 
156 
20 

66 
172 
203 
100 
102 

127 
50 

110 
64 

104 

132 
65 

158 
82 

230 

12 

38 

2 

6 

53 

20 

81 

4 

"is 
...... 

12 

45 
15 
14 
3 
21 

30 
17 
26 
13 
17 

50 
50 
3 
12 
60 

1 

21 

27 

102 

42 

22 

24 
3 

4 

6 
5 

23 
2 

11 
4 

44 

11 
14 

1 

5 

18 

7 
11 
21 

6 

t 
t 

3 
13 

1 
12 

1 
0 

9158,630 

43,925 

55,140 

.      81.462 

55,565 

201,610 
31,497 

135,465 
50.610 

212,475 

150,843 

101,681 

60,251 

46.640 

120,615 

147,940 
99,900 
80,805 

151,092 
80,115 

95,138 
87,910 
144,226 
41,172 
55.106 

100,781 
112,415 

60,505 
207, 3» 

52,025 

97,411 
100,700 

53,287 
159,428 

17,203 

65,200 

201,218 

218.004 

83.260 

80,886 

90,974 
45,100 

128.700 
5^268 

130,655 

111,940 
63,755 
181,967 
100,600 
254,081 

Alexander 

S     5M 

Bond 

'       3 
2 

2 
1 
1 

7 

4,4:4 

Boone 

Brown 

16 

10 
14 
6 
U 
32 

45 
46 
45 
27 
20 

0 
51 
42 

4 
17 

17 
3 
28 
22 
31 

62 
14 
73 
41 
26 

20 

l.W 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

1 

2 

2,001 
2,1» 

Carroll 

1 

3 

10 

1 
2 
3 
2 
11 

3 

3 

12 

1 

11 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
8 

56 

34 

113 

50 

0 

2 

28 

18 

73 
14 
10 
8 
27 

30 

50 

48 

3 

8 

3 
48 

5 
3 
0 

6 
6 
3 
5 
0 

4 

4 

4 
3 

2 

Cass 

8Q0 

Champaign 

Christian 

1 

4 

4,0» 

Clark 

i 

1 

i 

1 
1 
3 

4 

1 
4 

4  ir 

Clay 

3,300 

Clinton 

Coles 

s» 

Cook 

5,  nil 

Crawford 

Cumberland.... 
Dekalb 

«• 

i.» 

Dewitt 

1 

3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

3.S« 

Douglas. 

Dupage 

Edgar 

"i» 

3 
36 
14 

4 

2 

45 

*'i2 

13 
26 

i,» 

Edwards. 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

i.m 

1 

3 

«,4Xk 

Franklin. 

6.593 

Fulton 

6 
1 

1 

3 

8 
2 

1 

50 
3 

44 

52 

1 

45 

5 
6 

1 

2 

3 

5 

20 
43 

2 
28 
18 
38 
14 

8 

10 
3 

16 
4 
2 

34 
3 

3 
55 
63 

8 

4 

U,»& 

Gallatin 

Greene 

1,0» 
MOB 

Grundv 

401 

Hamilton ... 

64 
21 
22 

10 

1 

17 
20 
50 

80 
11 

4 
45 

3 

8 
3 
0 
5 
0 

Hancock 

Hardin     .  . . 

2 

1 

3,215 

Henderson 

Henry ...  . 

1 

2 

3 

2 

13 

• 

34 
107 
61 
13 
15 

500 

IroauoLs 

Jackson  . 

12 
1 

7 

60 
48 
50 

MO 

4,0s 

Jasoer 

1,300 

Jefferson 

1,^ 

Jersey 

28 
44 

4 
6 

2 
18 
30 
30 

10 
3 
55 
23 
15 

10 
0 
2 
3 

32 

1 
28 

6 
34 

seo 

Jo  DftvlMS 

12 

2.300 

Jnhnsnn 

ff» 

Kane 

i 

2 
2 

4 

62 

60 
26 
52 
51 
152 

3 

2 
1 

17 
1 
1 

1,000 

Kankakee 

Kendall  . 

**'4,'666 

Knox -. 

Lake. 

4 

i 

5 

l,5fiD 
8,300 

La  Salle 

1 
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TABLE  42-Coiioliid6d. 


No.  of  teachers. 

Qoaliflcations  of  teachers. 

• 

1 

1 

o 

§ 

'a 
> 

t 

• 

s 

• 

a 

1 

• 

3 

Nmnber  graduate  of  a~ 

Not  a  graduate  bu^ 
attended  a— 

1. 

•22 

Coanties. 

"3 

Hi 

3^1 

• 

1 
1 

n 

00 

li 

(>4 

• 

1 

1 

it 

CO 

• 

1 
1 

3 

Is 

§1 

< 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Lawrence. .' 

l-f«e 

Uvingston 

LfOC^n 

37 
4 

27 
15 
36 

34 
12 
48 
2 
21 

20 
26 

28 

140 

207 

90 

82 

114 
92 
61 
70 
65 

24 
110 
122 
212 

38 

95 
28 
74 
79 
54 

139 

108 

47 

63 

107 

24 

18 
19 
65 
49 

76 
15 
101 
84 
30 

87 
58 
59 
107 
99 

11 
127 

14 
112 

81 

46 
20 
121 
165 
26 
90 
85 

85 
144 

234 

105 
118 

148 

104 

109 

72 

88 

44 

135 
122 
230 

48 

104 
49 

125 
95 
73 

155 

124 

64 

80 

153 

64 
33 
21 

84 
80 

80 
78 
144 
82 
40 

152 
80 
102 
124 
118 

86 
189 

43 
115 

76 

145 
92 

129 

168 
86 
92 

100 

i 

2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

2 
11 

1 
4 
3 

6 
3 
6 
5 

11 
75 
127 
42 
36 

46 
23 
8 
31 
24 

3 

9 

3 

11 

14 

11 

36 
12 
81 
39 
54 

58 
34 
35 
12 
39 

14 
49 
22 

88 
11 

i 

15 
27 
19 
28 

10 
60 
23 
39 
20 

16 
25 
14 
13 
46 

13 
57 
42 
43 
13 

36 
23 
70 
32 
31 

30 
38 
12 
23 
42 

10 
33 
36 

8 
8 

23 
17 
13 
20 
9 

8 
17 

3 
12 

1 

26 
13 
15 
24 
3 

27 

15 

5 

'"'ib 

2 

1 

39 

3 

7 
4 

21 

21 

7 

23 
3 
9 
9 
9 

6 
10 
3 
2 
3 

9  84,215 
181,920 
260,405 
162,943 
166,576 

185,920 

135,045 

75,982 

83,067 

100,375 

36,155 
160,519 
144,927 
315,874 

60,418 

126, 117 
45,330 
115,425 
120.045 
102,811 

201,643 
163,250 
48,470 
127,105 
127,555 

43,606 
35,801 
21,730 
79,204 
59,096 

102,875 

66,863 

203,243 

100,807 

48,972 

157,920 
8,498 
121, 176 
188, 759 
172,268 

124,832 
232,278 

39,080 
142,411 

47,849 

107,475 
66,935 
217,334 
174,325 
66,415 
104,547 
133,828 

S  3,300 

"*5,*5W 
5,501 

Maoon 

Maooopin 

Madison 

Marlon 

4,015 
4,533 
4,575 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

1 

1 
8 
1 
7 
2 

10 

1,450 

McDonoagb.... 

60 

98 

120 

29 

54 
12 
52 
34 
31 

80 
49 
22 
44 
26 

2 

3 

2 
3 
10 
8 
3 

8 

-v.... 
4 

3 

4,600 

McHenry 

4,250 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer. 

18 
10 

51 
18 
19 

18 
16 
17 
26 
46 

40 
15 
2 
19 
31 

4 

81 
43 
18 
10 

85 
4 

43 
17 
17 

55 
42 
29 
3 
15 

99 

72 
8 
1 

80 
2 

15 

i 

2 

1 
1 

2 

5.900 
2.100 

6,200 
3,200 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

MoiOtrie 

Ogle 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

4 

2 
2 

4 

"2,*i66 
3,835 

Peoria 

1.175 

Perry 

1 
1 

i 

5 

1,805 

Piatt 

2,700 

Pike 

200 

p(M;>e 

1.400 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

1 

1 
1 

4 

3 
4 

25 
11 

31 

1 
1 
3 
4 

5 
3 

1 

4 

4 
2 
9 
8 
2 

7 

13 

3 

3 

1 

32 
5 
9 
6 
1 
4 
6 

Randolph 

2.083 

Richland 

2,000 

Rook  Inland.... 
Saline 

1 

2 

5 

1,800 
9,515 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
2 

i 

1 

1 
4 

44 
15 
15 

2 
29 
13 
78 
68 

3 

40 

4 

78 
26 

3 

71 
56 

5,950 
1,400 

Soott 

2,850 

Shelby 

7,400 

Stark 

1 
1 
1 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

1,450 

1,800 

11,410 

Union 

2,600 

Vermilion 

Wabash. 

8 

4,350 

Warren 

Washington 

1 

1 

8 

4.500 
1,200 

Wayne 

White. 

5 
1 

2 

4 

6 
3 
4 

5 
20 
24 
84 
24 
25 

11 
24 
31 

1 

22 

2 

200 

Whiteside 

6,180 

Will 

1 

1,000 

Williamson 

3,160 

Winnebaeo 

7 

4 

35 
58 

2,000 

Woodford 

2 

3.534 
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TABLE  43-ONE.ROOM  SCHOOLS-AMOUNT  PAID  TEACHERS,  AVERAGE,  CURRENT 

EXPENSE  AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER  PUPIL-1915. 


Counties. 


Amount  earned  by  teachers. 


Men. 


Women. 


All. 


Average  annual  salary 
of  teachers. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


All. 


Amount  of 

current 

expense. 


Average 
amomit 

of 
cturent 
expoise 
for  each 
pupil 
en- 
rolled. 


6 


Illinois. 


Adams 

Alexander — 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

CarrolL 

Cass 

Chamffaign. 


Christian. 

aark 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford — 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas ^. 

Diq>age. 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. . . 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton. . . 
Gallatin. 


Greene. . . 
Grundy... 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois... 

Jackson 

Jasper 


Jefferson^.. 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson. . . 
Kane 


Kankakee., 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle. . . 


1991,131  75 


$14,535  96 
6,983  00 
7,823  75 


5,511  25 

4,807  50 
4,815  00 
2,000  00 
4,568  82 
14,096  11 

25,068  93 
18,472  85 
14,299  87 
10,62153 
15,466  25 

5,415  00 

21,047  96 

15,040  51 

2,03100 

7,945  00 

8,876  35 
1,775  00 

14,441  11 
6,518  50 

10,905  00 

19,825  10 
6,549  50 
31,875  02 
14,984  25 
11,310  00 

11,515  50 


$3,033,881  74 


17,050  92 
8,645  50 
5,753  00 

4,630  00 

400  00 

6,656  25 

9, 180  60 

19,547  93 

25, 147  87 
'3,827  50 

1,560  00 
13,220  37 

1,535  00 

3,380  00 
1,593  50 
4, 113  00 
2,495  00 
4,954  50 


138,949  81 
10,379  00 
14,970  95 
25,791  00 
14, 534  60 

60,30144 
6,297  00 
33,359  75 
16,633  75 
71,435  30 

34,510  40 
16,311  87 
13,907  50 
10,068  00 
37,076  00 

38,288  50 
14,585  32 
13,879  98 
53,356  35 
27,526  00 

26,956  50 
24,318  50 
41,492  60 
5,507  00 
12,260  94 

21,98154 
36,120  00 
4,356  00 
49,760  69 
12,126  50 

19,990  50 
33^857  00 

3,686  50 
46,898  43 

1,851  00 

21,636  06 
62,570  80 
72,685  13 
19,808  74 
14,287  82 

11,423  90 
13,405  05 
38,219  80 
4,457  00 
41,862  50 

44,881  40 
22,516  30 
56,972  50 
34,489  50 
90, 462  94 


$4,025,013  49 


$53,475  79 
17,861  00 
22,794  70 
25,79100 
20,045  85 

65,008  94 
11, 112  00 
35,350  75 
21,201  57 
85,531  41 

59,579  83 
34,784  72 
28,307  37 
20,689  53 

52.542  25 

43,703  50 
35,633  28 
28,920  49 
55,387  25 
35,471  OQ 

35,832  75 
26,098  50 
55,933  71 
12,025  50 
23,165  94 

41,756  64 
42,660  50 

26.231  02 
64,744  94 
23,366  50 

31,506  00 
33,857  00 
20,787  42 

55.543  93 
7,604  00 

26,266  06 
62,970  80 
79,341  38 
28,989  34 
33,835  75 

36,571  77 

17. 232  55 
39,779  80 
17,677  37 
43,387  50 

47,76140 
24, 108  80 
61, 085  50 
36,984  50 
95,417  44 


$387  00 


«82  26 
465  46 
355  62 


344  45 

480  75 
343  92 
333  33 
415  34 
440  50 

557  08 
40158 
317  77 
893  39 
533  32 

601  66 
412  70 
358  10 
507  75 
467  35 

522  13 
50166 
515  75 
296  29 
351  77 

319  76 
467  82 
299  65 
365  47 
432  31 

397  08 


266  42 
411  69 
36150 

463  00 
400  00 
39164 
316  58 
33132 

439  34 
347  95 
390  00 
293  78 
508  33 

422  50 
530  83 
457  00 
499  00 
550  50 


$388  46 


$388  10 


$350  89 
399  19 
335  45 
396  78 

346  06 

388  40 
314  85 
357  63 
361  58 
430  33 

436  84 
35136 
284  01 

305  09 
42181 

484  62 
330  19 

338  53 
433  79 
430  09 

473  91 

392  30 
433  39 
275  35 

306  52 

337  40 
430  00 
484  00 
353  91 
378  95 

368  46 
408  06 
368  83 

347  89 
264  42 

386  36 
365  91 
390  72 

278  99 

339  95 

243  04 

279  27 
360  56 
234  58 
414  48 

357  91 
368  16 
382  37 
447  91 

393  31 


$868  80 
433  43 
886  22 

396  78 
345  61 

8B3  99 
336  80 
856  16 
87195 
481  97 

480  48 
866  15 
800  07 
344  82 
449  07 

496  63 
379  08 
348  44 

436  12 

437  91 

465  36 
40108 
423  39 
386  82 
836  38 

838  79 
485  40 
819  89 
855  74 
402  87 

875  08 
408  06 
365  86 
356  06 
9Q31 

397  97 
866  10 
800  84 
289  80 
831  72 

287  96 
292  08 
361  63 
376  20 
417  19 

86182 
870  90 
386  62 
45103 
399  23 


$5,114,357  31 


$68,605  66 
26,476  17 
32,719  01 
37,067  86 
25,060  23 

81,981  64 
13,833  12 
44,  111  22 
26,312  29 
104,856  38 

71,217  65 
43,503  03 
33,392  32 
25,842  60 
64,640  41 

50,099  09 
46,488  27 
34,183  96 
74,469  42 
50,762  94 

44,012  13 
33,806  52 
67,456  06 
14,052  06 
27,167  82 

55,148  20 
55,650  54 
32,557  19 
88.315  75 
32,748  81 

41,555  99 
43,442  87 
24,942  88 
73,673  90 
9,074  61 

34,688  29 
80,783  15 
103,437  38 
36,835  98 
39,087  72 

47, 219  15 
19,977  98 
48, 177  55 
22,812  96 
56,56152 

60,224  44 
27,862  02 
75,001  66 
48,676  77 
118,206  67 


$20  OV 


$3U1 

19  70 
17  32 
808a 
17  » 

27  97 
9S 

26  21 
3122 
26» 

2ir 

nm 

1139 
16  74 
2131 

37  &J 
13» 
U40 
M32 
30  27 

25r 

27  4S 

38  0^ 
13  62 
1231 

12  » 

13  0? 
9  47 

20  49 
11  » 

19  22 
38  8& 

731 
35  27 

64a 

35  3$ 

25  56 
35  24 
11  G 
1176 

10  03 

15  2S 

23  55 

903 

38  (B 

33  8S 

39  34 

26  71 

34  84 
30  72 
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TABLE  43— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Amount  earned  by  teadiers. 


Men. 


Women. 


AU. 


Average  annualsalary 
of  teachers. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


All. 


Amount  of 
current 
expense. 


Areragt 
amount 

of 
current 
expense 
for  each 
piq>il 
en- 
rolled. 


6 


8 


9 


Lawrence. . . . 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

Macon 


Macoupin. 
Madison.. 
Marion. . . 
MarshaU.. 
Mason 


Manac 

McDonough , 
MoHemry... 

McLean 

Menard 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Mocutrle 


Ogle.., 
Peoria. 
Perry.. 
Piatt.. 
Pike... 


fope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph.... 
Richland.... 


Rock  Island. 

Saline. 

Sangamon... 

Schuyler 

Scott 


Shelby 

Stark. 

St.  Clair.... 
Stephenson. 
Tasewell 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford.... 


$15,97150 

1,789  40 

11,347  50 

8,800  00 

22,264  40 

14,421  50 
4,600  00 

13,442  85 

880  00 

9,782  00 

5,851  00 
10,610  75 


8.137  86 
5,184  00 

4,445  00 

10, 180  00 

15,702  60 

7,638  50 

0,465  45 

5,360  00 

8,007  50 

5,698  35 

15,375  01 

17,047  00 

9,467  02 
5,169  00 
1,054  35 
5,423  00 
8,788  00 

2,006  00 

21,326  87 

24,552  50 

6,782  50 

4,506  50 

27,941  66 
2,040  00 

21,672  00 
8, 115  50 
6,020  00 

15.  Oil  81 

22,67163 

10,556  65 

1,320  00 

4,466  00 

31,567  35 

2«,434  12 

4,065  50 

320  00 
18,968  75 

940  00 

7.138  22 


110,983  09 
53,094  41 
86,816  82 
48,980  50 
46,992  71 

88,808  00 
35,500  10 
16, 245  96 
28,416  37 
27,692  75 

5,857  50 
44,274  20 
49,679  00 
97,208  49 
17,002  42 

37,879  25 
8,765  50 
26,754  85 
32,974  54 
23,966  97 

55,860  58 
46,582  70 
12,152  50 
31,278  71 
82,697  10 

5,720  80 

4,960  00 

7,566  90 

18,977  60 

11,423  68 

28,568  50 
5,165  00 
50,436  25 
21,673  50 
11,541  57 

32,312  97 
22,225  50 
25,792  50 
89,998  25 
44,109  83 

3,195  00 
57,309  66 

4,245  50 
50,866  71 
15,667  60 

12,304  83 
6,343  60 
55,416  49 
60,083  16 
6,566  00 
36,641  95 
39,033  24 


f  26,905  19 

54.883  81 
96,664  41 
57,780  50 
69,247  11 

58,239  50 
40,280  10 
29,688  80 
29,296  37 
37,474  75 

11,208  50 

54.884  95 
49,670  00 

105,346  84 
22,186  42 

43,324  25 
18,945  50 
42,457  54 
40,618  04 
38,481  42 

60,729  58 
54,500  20 
17,850  85 
46,653  72 
49,744  10 

15, 196  82 
10,149  00 
8,62134 
24,400  50 
30,21168 

30,574  50 
26,491  87 
74,988  75 
38,456  00 
16,048  07 

60,254  63 
24,265  50 
47,464  50 
48,113  75 
50,129  33 

18,206  81 
79,98128 
14,802  15 
51,685  71 
20,123  60 

43,872  18 
30,777  72 
50,481  99 
60,403  16 
26,534  75 
37,581  95 
46, 171  46 


$43166 
447  85 
420  28 
586  66 
618  18 

424  16 
390  83 
280  06 
440  00 
466  81 

293  50 
424  48 


452  10 
518  40 

498  88 
484  76 
307  90 
477  40 
498  18 

335  00 
500  46 
335  52 
59184 
870  58 

116  75 
344  60 
600  00 
285  42 
288  48 

50150 
349  62 
570  96 
376  80 
450  65 

429  94 
510  00 
504  00 
477  38 
354  121 

272  94 
589  80 
364  02 
440  00 
297  74 

318  86 
339  36 
508  18 
320  00 
316  14 
470  00 
475  88 


1393  70 

372  11 

416  16] 
543  67 
573  08 

830  90 
386  84 
266  32 
405  94 
426  04 

223  20 
402  45 
407  20 

458  53 
447  48 

398  72 
313  06 
80155 

417  40 
443  81 

398  34 
43182 
258  56 
496  48 
306  58 

238  72 
276  66 
898  26 
290  44 
233  14 

375  90 
344  00 
499  86 

338  64 
384  71 

37141 
396  88 
437  16 

373  81 
445  54 

290  45 
451  26 
303  25 
449  69 
256  68 

269  67 
317  18 
457  98 
364  14 
252  53 
401  13 

459  21 


$413  92 
381  18 
413  09 
549  81 
580  84 

354  86 

387  30 
272  37 
406  90 
435  75 

254  73 

406  55 

407  20 
458  0? 
462  21 

406  96 
386  64 
389  66 
427  50 
457  96 

39180 
440  24 
278  91 
524  20 
325  12 

287  44 
307  64 
410  06 
29155 
252  14 

377  18 
348  57 
520  75 
347  02 
40120 

306  41 
404  43 
464  00 

388  01 
432  15 

275  86 
478  85 
844  23 
449  44 
266  10 

302  56 
334  54 
461  10 
363  87 
296  91 

408  50 
461  71 


f  38, 138  83 

68,362  88 

128,237  50 

77,857  83 

84,423  57 

65,755  81 
51,680  28 
36,197  10 
37  09146 
49,082  56 

13,969  65 
69,725  11 
60,099  18 
129,215  70 
30,384  94 

52,082  19 
26,302  58 
56, 711  67 
48,884  46 
43,388  27 

82,398  96 
66,21100 
25,783  25 
58,482  81 
63,154  84 

19,583  62 
24,518  81 
12,492  83 
28  870  19 
26,062  47 

38,041  18 
34,899  42 
92,796  21 
36,423  99 
16,751  10 

78,946  06 
30,323  95 
59.788  09 
58,699  20 
66,791  45 

28,229  77 
92,488  16 
19,156  87 
66, 114  48 
23,89130 

52,440  07 
87,280  74 
75,419  28 
77,292  89 
32,219  00 
.  47,101  43 
55,878  25 


115  66 
36  86 
31  76 

31  24 
28  00 

18  35 
16  74 
10  36 
30  98 

24  01 

872 

25  17 

22  27 
27  72 
25  77 

27  04 
18  24 
20  54 
20  12 

23  61 

24  15 
23  64 

12  91 

32  66 

16  65 

755 

18  93 

28  71 

13  05 
1186 

25  25 
10  08 
23  44 

17  58 

14  50 

16  20 
30  66 

22  64 

19  97 

23  20 

9  15 

26  09 
14  06 
32  21 
14  03 

n 

10  36 
12  25 
25  01 

27  36 
953 

25  43 
25  97 


SUPERINTEKDENT   OF    PUBUC    INaTEDCTION. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


SCHOOL  SATISTICS,  1916. 

1.  Summary  of  Statistics  for  1916. 

2.  Statistics  Itemized  for  1916. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICAL  TABLES  (1916). 


Ganeral  Statistict. 

CENSUS. 

Table  1.     Pq;)u]atlon  of  Illinois  (Federal  census,  1010) 5,688,W1 

Population  under  21  years  of  age  (scbod  census,  1910)— 

Boys : 1,267,4M 

Girls 1,240,942 

Total 2»496,4S1 

Population  between  0  and  21  years  of  age  (scbod  census,  1910)— 

Boys 850,180 

GifiS 840,884 

Total 1,097,004 

.    Per  cent  of  minors  of  school  age 08 


BNROLLHENT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
BLBMKMTABT. 


Boys.  Girls. 

Table  2.     Kindergarten 19,239  19,006 

First  year 96,140  87,280 

Seoondyear 07,160  02,694 

Thirdyear 63,029  00,602 

Fourthyear 03,882  00,167 

Table  8.     Flfthyear 62,253  49,914 

Sixthyear 65,932  64,141 

SoTentbyear 38,284  38,884 

Eighth 45,070  40,041 

Total 600,594  479,218 


Gain 

Per  cent 

percent 

Total. 

of  total,  over  1916. 

38,844 

3.0 

.2 

182,426 

10.7 

-4.4 

129,763 

12. 

LO 

124,131 

1L6 

—2. 

124,039 

JL8 

9.6 

102,107 

9.3 

-13.2 

110,073 

lai 

26.0 

70,608 

7.1 

-25.  n 

91,711 

8.4 

44.5 

979,812 


9a 


1. 


Table  4. 


Table  f. 


Ninth  year 

Tenth  year.... 
ElOTenth  year. 
Twelfth  year.. 


SBCOICDABT  (HIOB). 

20.798 

13,380 

7^987 

0,080 


28,230 

16,946 

9,691 

7,868 


Total 48,204       60,024 


44,028 
20,284 
17,678 
13,938 


104,828 


Grand  total 648,798     636,842     1,084,040 


4.6 
2.0 
1.0 
L8 


la 
ioa 


3.9 

2a 

IL 
13.2 


(Vailatiflo  of  enrollment  in  grades  is  caused  by  alternation  plan  of  State  Course  of  Study.) 

Per  cent  of  school  age  enrolled  in  pubUo  schools 04. 

Per  cent  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  piiTate  schools. 12.0 

Total  per  cent  enrolled  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  schools 70.0 


iOj 


ATTENDANCE,  LENGTH  OF  TERM  AND  AVERAGE  COST. 

Number  of  days  attendance 169,817,207 

974,496 

90 

104 

147 

7.9 

830.67 

•4L0O 


ATorage  daily  attendance 

ATerage  per  cent  of  perfect  attendance. 

ATcrage  number  of  days  schools  were  In  session. . . 

ATerage  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended 

ATerage  number  of  months  schools  were  in  8<^on . 
ATerage  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  current  expense 
ATerage  cost  per  pupil  enrolled  for  all  expense 


PROMOTIONS,  GRADUATES  AND  TUITION  PUPILS. 

Boys. 

Table  ••     Number  of  eighth  year  pupils  promoted 20,482 

Number  of  elementary  tuition  pupils 2,691 

Number  of  high  sebool  graduates 0,641 

Number  of  high  school  tuition  pupils 0,049 

Number  of  high  school  pupils  haTug  tuitions  paid  by  county 
superintendents 


Gh'ls. 

29,864 
2,480 
7,777 

7,r 


TotaL 
60,880 

6,071 
14,818 
18,386 

10,097 


J 


2  SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

QUALIFIOATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

Namber  of  teadiars  graduates  of  a-r 

College  and  State  Normal  School 1,(09 

College,  only 3,829 

State  Normal  Sehool,  only 5,9H 

Four>year  high  school,  omy 8,899 

Total 19,671 

Namber  having  attended  but  not  a  graduate  of  a— 

College 2,982 

State  Normal  School 6,917 

Hig^  school 2,082 

Total 11,981 

Number  having  attended  no  school  above  elementary l  ,7u 

Grand  total 33.364 

STATE  TEACHERS  PENSION  FUND. 

Number  of  contributors  2,311 

Amount  contributed f33,4IS 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Table   7.     Namber  of  superintendents  who  do  no  teaching 159 

Number  of  superintendents  and  principals  who  teach  loss  than 

half  time 681 

Namber  of  teadiers  and  principals  who  teach  less  than  half  time  32,524 

Total 38,3M 

Namber  of  teadiing  positions  filled  by— 

Men 6,192 

Women 27,172 

Total 33,364 

Number  of  vacancies  caused  by- 
Death 33 

Resignations 786 

Change  of  term Z89 

Total 1,207 

Amount  earned  by  teachers- 
Men 15,404,118  66 

Women 19,647,356  22 

Total 825,051,4S4  82 

Average  annual  salaries  paid  teachers- 
Men $871  14 

Women 723  08 


AU 1750  85 

LENGTH  OF  SERVICE  IN  SAME  DISTRICT. 

Table  8.     Teachers  length  of  service  in  same  district— 

Oneyear 11,029  Elevenyears 506 

Twoyears 5,692  Twelveyears 506 

Threeyears 3,228  Thirteen  years 408 

Fouryears 1,910  Fourteen  years 280 

Five  years 1,374  Fifteen  years 349 

Sixyears 994  Sizteenyears 358 

Sevenyears 797  Seventeen  years 374 

Eightyears 725  Eighteen  years 377 

Nineyears 560  Nineteen  years 313 

Ten  years 620  Twenty  years 2,969 

Total 88,364 

TOTAL  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE. 

Table  8a.   Number  of  teachers  having  a  total  teaching  experience  of— 

lyear 2,886  Uyears 391  27  years 124 

2years 8,002  15  years 390  28years 91 

3  years 2,759  16  years 335  29years 8i 

4  years 2,291  17 years 273  30years ia> 

5years 1,928  18years 255  81  years 7d 

6years 1,444  19years 204  32  years 70 

7years 1,191  20years 249  83  years 44 

8years 1,078  21  years 162  84  years 42 

9years 823  22  years :..  181  85years 45 

lOyears 817  23years 189        36years 41 

llyears 600  24year8 180        37years 30 

12  years 567  25 years 246        3Syears 24 

13  years 405  26  years 154        39years 15 

40  vcars  or  more..         84 
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ANNUAL  8ALABIB8  PAID  TEACHERS. 


Tables  0.     Reotlylnic  onder  1300. 

10,11     I   aoO-l   200 

and  12.         aOO-     899 

400-     490 

500-     500 

600-     609 

TOO-     799 

aOO-     809 

000-     999 

1,000-  1,099 

1,100-  1,199 

1,200-1,209 

1,800-1,899 

1,400-1,499 

1,500-  1,599 

1,000-  1,699 

1,700-  1,799 

1,800-  1,899 

1,900-  1,999 

2,000-  2,499 

2,500-2,999 

8,000  and  orer 


Total. 


Elementary. 
Men.  Women. 


Secondary  (High). 
Men.  Women. 


25 

94 

6 

10 

870 

1,143 

6 

13 

1,118 

8,880 

9 

19 

908 

0,142 

21 

84 

465 

8,291 

87 

228 

818 

1,866 

108 

891 

150 

1,446 

141 

884 

188 

1,285 

172 

290 

74 

1,086 

202 

222 

70 

571 

195 

181 

75 

821 

184 

93 

46 

266 

156 

100 

89 

2,782 

102 

88 

40 

896 

105 

70 

58 

144 

86 

51 

15 

206 

80 

48 

84 

10 

57 

48 

26 

11 

87 

80 

7 

8 

35 

89 

48 

48 

189 

111 

89 

26 

105 

76 

125 

108 

48 

5 

Total. 

185 

1,582 

4,521 

7,215 

4,016 

2.682 

2,121 

1,880 

1,584 

1,017 

628 

568 

3,011 

617 

384 

344 

149 

104 

89 

846 

246 

280 


Percent 

of  total. 

.4 

4.6 

13.5 

2L6 

12.1 

8.1 

6.3 

5.6 

4.6 

8.1 

L9 

L7 

9.1 

L8 

1. 

LI 
.4 
.8 
.2 
LI 
.7 
.8 


4,288       24,578         1,981         2,577       33,364 


100. 


Orandtotal 28,806 


4,558       83,364 


DISTRICTS,  SCHOOL  HOUSES  AND  LIBRARIES. 


Table  13.     Number  of  district! 

Nomber  of  public  school  hooaea  not  used . 
Number  of  public  school  houses  used 


76 
13,250 


Total. 


Number  of  rented  buildings. 
Total 


11,878 


18,326 
265 


18,581 


Number  of  sittings  (oapadty) . . 

N  umber  of  Ubranes 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries. 


1,247,533 

11,066 

1,682,043 


VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Table  14.     Sdiool  buildings  and  sites $127,818,285 

SQoipment  (fiimlture,  apparatus,  etc.) 8,044,212 

Total 8186,357,497 

AMOUNT  OF  TAXES  LEVIED  AND  BONDS  OUTSTANDING. 

Amount  of  taxes  levied  August,  1915 119,701,742 

School  bonds  outstanding  rune  30, 1916 15,85S,S78 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Table  15.     Number  of  private  schools 

Number  of  teaoiiers  employed— 

Men 

Women 


2,025 
8,628 


867 


5,653 


Total 

Number  of  pnpUs  enrolled— 
Elemental- 
Boys 108,187 

Girls 101,101 

Total 209,238 

Secondary- 
Boys 2,001 

Girls 2,481 


Total 

Total  enrollment— 
B 


oys , 

Girls 

Grand  total. 


110, 
108,682 


4,522 


213,76 


8UPBEINTBNDBNT  OP  PUBIIO  INSTBUOTION. 


DISTRICT  FUNDS. 


T«^ble  16. 


Tables  17. 

18  and 

10. 


Balance,  July  1, 1916 "  |10,085,47II41 

Diitrlbationoftnistees $  S,814,735  M 

Dirtriot  taxes 87,286,864  4S 

Taition  lieee  paid  by  pupils 196,820  81 

High  school  taition  paid  by  county  superintendent 408,819  86 

Sale  or  rent  of  school  property 160,882  61 

Sale  of  school  bonds 8,902,92898 

Insurance  adjustments 66,870  48 

Other  sources 214,020  20 

Total [46,O0O,9»:i8 


Net  receipts 

From  other  township  treasurers. 
Transfers  of  pupUs 


1870,278  06 

88,689  67 


Total  duplications. 
Grand  total.... 


856,166,480I0I 


408,918  8 
$56,665,882  » 


■ZFKlimTUBXa. 

General  control- 
School  boards  and  business  offices 

Compulsory  attendanoe 

Supmntendents  who  do  no  teai^fng 


8817,968  88 
121,288  80 
426,466  06 


Total 

Instruction— 

Superintendents  and  principals  who  teach  less  than  half 

time 

Teachers  and  principals  who  teach  half  time  or  more... 

Text-books,  sutionory,  supplies,  etc 

Interest  on  teachers' orders 


8  1,066,67S:» 


I    906,266  98 

28,200,609  22 

847,699  77 

70,871  08 


Total 

Operating  school  plant- 
Janitors,  engineers,  etc 82,296,916  74 

Fuel,  water,  power,  light,  etc 1,824,726  98 


Total 

Maintenance  of  plant  (repairs,  replacements,  insurance,  etc.). 
Auxiliary  agencies— 

Libraries 

Promotion  of  health 

Transportation  of  pupils 

Rent 

Nicht  schools 

Other  expenditures 


8  67,276  82 

37,087  85 

55,788  95 

112,824  08 

260,349  60 

276,226  16 


25,088,905.00 


4,m,M2  71 
2,141,187  06 


Total. 


Total  current  expense 

Capital  outlay- 
New  grounds  and  buHdings,  alterations  (not  repairs). 
New  equipment  (not  replacements) 


88,606,403  71 
752,294  46 


810,811  80 
888,162,730  SI 


9,370,788  17 


Total 

Bonded  debt- 
District  bonds  cancelled. 81,240,162  89 

Interest  on  bonds 704,480  28 

Total 1,944,65183 


Net  expenditures 

Duplications— 

Paid  to  other  township  treasurers. 
Tuition  of  transferred  pupils 


8880,925  02 
81,806  06 


Total 

Balance  on  hand,  June  80, 1916. 

Grand  total 


TOWNSHIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND. 


Table  20.     Balance,  July  1, 1916 

Income  of  township  fund 8  962,247  61 

County  distribution .,...  8,109,201  65 

Othersouroes , 11,684  67 


844,478.19910 


462,82S06 
11,624,8»  U 

856,565,863  0 


I    205,6UIS 


Net  receipts 

Grand  total. 


_4i 

84,288,U5  05 
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TOWNSHIP  DISTBIBUnVS  FUND-Oonoloded. 

BXRinilTUBIS. 

T«bl«2i.     ExpeoMOftrnstaat I     38,090  81 

PooUahlxic  statements 5,271  W 

Oompeasanon  of  tratsorers 188,874  M 

Added  to  township  ftmd 15,182  61 

Distributed  to  dlsWets 8,814,725  88 

^    Netexpeadltafes..^ 84,050,040  U 

Balsnoe  on  bend,  Jane  80^  1910 288,108  02 

Grind  total 14,288,155  06 

TOWNSHIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT. 

Tmble22.     Balance, 7oly  1, 1015 8   654,814  50 

!i^*?»??i*— .V 8588,782  90 

Real  estate  s(rid 106  00 

Additions  from  distrlbntiYe  fund. 15,152  51 

Oasb  additions 238,510  47 

Netieoslpts 837,181  97 

Grand  total 81,888,846  47 

ExrxNDiTnmBs. 

Table28.     Loans  or  Investments 8751,100  48 

Lossesofoash 848  78 

Net  ezpendltoies 8751,968  16 

Balance  on  hand,  June  80^  1916 680,898  81 

Grand  total 81,882,846  47 

TOWNSHIP  FXmD  BALANCE  SHEET. 

DBBIT. 

Table24.     Baianoe, July  1, 1915 8     554,814  50 

Notes,  bonds  and  real  estate  held  on  July  1, 1915 18,884,069  96 

Total  towndiip  fond,  Joly  1, 1915 819.888,884  46 

Cadi  additions  during  year 8248,662  96 

Increase  in  Talue  of  investments 16,195  10 

Total  increase 260,858  08 

Grand  total 819,648,742  54 

CSBDIT. 

Table25.     Value  of  notes  and  bonds,  June  80l  1916 8  6,278,794  78 

Value  of  16th  section,  June  80, 1916 11,442,646  42 

Value  of  other  lands,  June  SO,  1916 1,296,071  55 

Balance  on  hand,  June  80^  1916 680,808  81 

Total  township  fund,  June  80, 1916 819,646,906  01 

L0886S  of  cash  and  myestments  during  year 1,836  58 

Grand  total 819,648,742  54 

TOWNSHIP  FUND  INCOME. 

Table26.     Interest  on  bank  deposits I  26,018  89 

Interest  on  loans 268,460  19 

Bents 603,189  18 

Interest  on  bonds 69,584  76 

Total 8962,247  51 

LANDS  BELONGING  TO  TOWNSHIP  FUND. 

Number  of  acres 6,455 

Number  of  dty  lots 65 
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COUNTY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND. 


Table27.     Balance,  July  1, 1916 I     lO.lflOSt 

Balance.  July  1, 1915.  apportioned  bat  not  distributed. 22,44S39 

State  school  tax  fund $3,600,544  78 

Interest  on  State  school  fund 56,087  31 

Fines  and  forfeitures 18,381  80 

Othersouroes 5,500  43 

Net  receipts 8,786,458  n 

Grand  total 88,769,050  41 

SXPBKDITUmEfl. 

Table28.     Distributed  to  township  treasurers 83,in9.aoi  » 

High  school  tuition  paid 457,048  4S 

Balance  on  hand,  June  80, 1916 8196,608  68 

Balance  on  hand  June  80^  1916,  apportioned  but  not  distri- 
buted   6,197  73 

Net  cash  on  hand 908,800  41 

Grand  total 88,7«9,Q60  41 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

RECEITTS. 

Table29.     Balance,  July  1,1915 881.609  » 

Examination  and  renewal  fees $37,473  00 

Renstration  fees 2,084  00 

Othersouroes 1,908  07 

Net  receipts 41,506  or 

Grand  total 873,804  17 

BXPBNMTUB18. 

Tablcao.     Institute  instructors 831,142  70 

Inddental  expense  of  institutes 6,143  11 

County  teachers'  assodadon  lecturers 2,884  78 

Incidental  expense  of  teachers' associations 1,150  64 

Commissions  retained  by  county  treasurers 457  56 

Net  expenditures 841,296  71 

Balance  on  hand  June  30. 1916 81,967  tt 

Grand  total 873,204  17 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSE. 

SALAUXfl. 

Table  31.     Paid  by  State  Auditor 8103,500  00 

Paid  by  county  boards 5,770  00 

Total 8199,270  0(> 

ExneMSXfl. 

Incidentals  and  traveling  expenses 885,775  08 

Salary  of  assistants 50,176  23 

Total 91,951  tt 

Grand  total $391,22115 
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TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  AND  REGISTERED. 

Tabic  32.     ElementaiT^ 

Provlsroiial  third  grade- 
Men 112 

Women 487 

Total A09 

Third  grade- 
Men M4 

Women 1,0W 

Total 1,8M 

Second  grade- 
Men 2,M« 

Women 12,809 

Total 15,758 

First  grad^- 

Man 1,8W 

Women 7,W8 

Total 9.662 

Total  elementary 27,377 

High  school— 

Men 727 

Women 1,465 

Total 2,192 

Supervisory- 
Men.,  w 1,065 

Women 475 

Total 1,540 

Kindergarten- 
Men 

Women 297 

Total 297 

Spedal- 

Men 345 

Women 685 

Total 1,080 

Total  in  other  grades 5,069 

Grand  total 32,436 

TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES-HOW  ISSUED. 

Table  33.     Examination- 
Men 678 

Women 2,449 

Total 3,127 

Credltsflled- 

Men 877 

Women 1,221 

_    Total 1,508 

Emergency— 

Men 286 

Women 808 

Total 1,094 

Renewed— 

Men 417 

Women 1,868 

Total 2,275 

Regisiered  in  county  of  issue- 
Men 5,417 

Women 18,925 

Total 24,842 

Grand  total 82,436 
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OTHER  CERTIFICATES  REGISTERED. 

From  other  coonttos— 

Men Ml 

Women 1,172 

Total 1,«7J 

8tat»-- 

Men 174 

Women 196 

Total I5» 

Nnmber  of  fidlaree  In  examination^ 

Men 1,144 

Women « S,889 

Total 4,90 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  EXAMINATIONS. 

Table  84.     Number  of  examinations  held^ 

Teachers 101 

Finals 908 

Centrals 1»4 

Monthly  or  bi-monthly '. 460 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

Number  of  counties  holding  institates 100 

Number  held 114 

Length  in  days 515 

Average  length  of  each 5.1 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled 25,728 

COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Number  of  counties  holding  associations 90 

Number  held 238 

Length  in  days 266 

Average  length  ol  each 1. 1 

Number  of  counties  allowing  teachers'  salary  for  attending  county  institutes  and 

assodatioos 8S 

Average  number  of  days  allowed 2l7 

Number  of  teachers  enrolled 25,857 

CENTRAL  AND  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  NORMAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Number  of  pupUs  that  passed  the^ 

Seventh  year  central 4,457 

Eighth  year  central 10,084 

Total 4 14,401 

Final  examinations 15,014 

Number  of  Normal  Scholarships  issued 1 ,402 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Table  85.     Number  of  lectures  delivered— 

In  county 819 

Outside  of  county 98 

Total 917 

Number  of  days  given  lo  educational  meetings— 

In  county 1,081 

Outside  of  county 581 

Total 1,602 

Number  of  days  el ven  to  school  visitation 9,854 

Number  of  schools  not  visited— 

One-room 885 

Two  room^  or  more 64 

Total 449 

ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTB:^DB!^T3  . 

Number  of  counties  having  assistant 83 

Number  of  assistants  allowed  by  county  boards 47 

Number  of  days  spent  in— 

School  visitation ; 684 

Educational  meetings 292 

Total 926 

Number  of  consolidated  districts 10 

Number  of  districts  using  State  course  of  study 11,571 

Amount  contributed  to  county  institute  fund— 

Teadiers 81,581  77 

County  boards 289  50 

Total 81,821  27 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Tablr  36.     Number  of  districts  mahitaiiiinf— 

No  school flO 

Sohoolless  than  stz  months 15 

Sdiool  six  months  or  more 11,778 

Totri U,«78 

DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION. 

Number  of  districts  governed  by  »— 

Board  of  directors 11,2M 

Board  of  education f85 

Special  diarter t2 

Township  high  school  board IM 

Total 11,878 

Number  of  districts  having  a  junior  high  school 11 

Number  of  distflcts  voted  to  raise  tax  levy 87 

Number  of  conferences  of  school  offlceis  held 09 

Number  of  school  officers  In  attendance 7,222 

Average  nimiber  attending  each  meeting 106 

Number  of  districts  maintaining  kindergartens 80 

Number  of  private  kindergartens 40 

CONDITION  OP  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

Table  87.     Number  of  State  standard  schools— 

One-room 1,800 

Vinage 108 

Superior 14 

Total 1,017 

ENROLLMENT  IN  SMALL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  fewer  than  stz  pnpUs 150 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  six  to  ten  jmptls 830 

Number  of  schools  enrolling  eleven  to  fifteen  pupUs 1,710 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  BBOINNINO  TEACHERS. 

Nnmber  of  (vaduates  of  ar— 

College  and  State  Normal  School 25 

College,  only 245 

State  Normal  School,  only 280 

Four-year  high  school,  only 1,272 

Total 1,778 

Number  having  attended  but  not  a  graduate  of  a— 

CoUege 119 

State  Normal  School 450 

Hl^  school 206 

Total 783 

Number  having  elementary  education  only 121 

Grand  total 2,682 

ENDOWMENT. 

Number  of  districts  endowed 19 

Amount  of  endowments 8837,718 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Table  38.     Number  of  special  teachers  employed  In  teaching- 
Music... ^TTTT. :..: T^TrTTr. 286 

Drawlns 150 

Domestic  science 210 

Manual  training 228 

Physical  training 90 

Conmierdal  training 152 

Agriculture 49 

Primary  supervisor 11 

Total 1,185 

Number  of  districts  employing  special  teachers  in— 

Music 286 

Drawlnff .- : 149 

Domestic  sdenbe 178 

Manual  training 177 

Physical  tralolng 00 

Commercial  tramlog 114 

A0lculture 54 

Primary  supervisor 11 

Total 1,033 
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PROMOTION  OP  HEALTH. 

Table39.     Number  of  districts  employing  nurses  or  pbysldans >^ 

Number  employed— 

Nurtes 180 

Physicians. 258 

Total ■ 4l^ 

Amount  paid  health  officers- 
Nurses $29,408 

Physicians 10,717 

Total S  40,V2i' 

Number  of  pupih  examined 195,or# 

N  umber  of  pupils  found  affected «8 ,  SW 

Number  of  nomes  visited 14, *7 

PROMOTION  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  districts  employing  truant  officers 4S3 

Men .• 464 

Women 108 

Total 5c: 

Amount  paid  truant  officers •W.222 

Number  not  in  school  between— 

7  and  14 3,113 

14  and  16 8,961 

Total 7,03 

Number  of  arrests 2,3g 

Number  of  convlotions w 

N umber  of  school  and  age  oertiflcates  i ssued l%^ 

ILLITERACY. 

Number  between  12  and  21  unable  to  read  and  write— 

Boys 20S 

Qirls 116 

Total S2i 

DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING. 

Number  of  elementary  grade  buildings  doing  departmental  work I* 

Grades  or  years  work  included  in  departmental  work S-ft-?-* 


ONE-ROOM  (RURAL)  SCHOOLS. 

CENSUS. 

Table  40.     Population  of  lUinals  noc  under  dty  or  village  organization  (Federal 

census,  1910) 1,487,222 

Per  cent  of  pq;>ulation  in  rural  districts 36 

Population  under  21  years  of  age  (school  census,  1910)— 

Boys 200,007 

Girls 243,089 

Total 508,115 

Population  between  0  and  21  years  of  age  (school  census,  1916)— 

Boys 182,388 

Girls 167,117 

Total .^ 349,^ 

Enrollment  in  public  schools- 
Boys V 128,110 

Girls 119,565 

Total 247,675 

Per  cent  of  total  public  school  enrollment  in  rural  districts 23 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  4 

Table  41.     Total  number  of  school  districts  in  vhe  State 11,878 

Number  of  rural  districts  maintaining— 

No  school....' 78 

School  in  a  one-room  building 10,106 

School  in  two  or  more  one-room  buildings 91 

Total 10,269 
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ATTENDANCE  AND  LENGTH  OF  TERM. 

Nnmber  of  days  attendance 27,189,862 

Average  daily  attendance 169,988 

Average  number  of  days  each  pupil  attended 110 

Average  per  cent  of  perfect  attendance 69 

Average  nnmber  of  months  schools  were  in  session 7.7 

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  in  session 160 

Number  of  eighth  year  pupils  graduated— 

Boys. 5,001 

Girls 6,190 

Total 11,191 

TEACHERS. 

Table  42.     Number  of  teachers  employed— 

Men 2,575 

Women 7,766 

Total 10,331 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  graduates  of  a— 

College  and  State  Nonnal  School 25 

College,  only 125 

State  Normal  school,  only 319 

Four-year  high  school 8,642 

Total 4,111 

Attended  but  not  a  graduate  of  a— 

CoUege 605 

State  Normal  School 8,158 

High  school 1,178 

Total 4,841 

No  qualifications  above  elementary 1,379 

Grand  total 10,331 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY  AND  BONDS. 

Value  of  school  property $12,055,068 

Amount  of  bonds  outstanding  June  30, 1916 497,006 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Table  43.     Amount  earned  by  teachers- 
Men 11,064,018  99 

Women 3,147,198  73 

Total $4,211,212  72 

Average  annual  salaries- 
Men $413  25 

Women 404  48 

All 407  62 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Amount  of  current  expense $5,380,929  20 

Avenge  current  expense  per  pupil  enrolled 21  5ft 


HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

NUMBER  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ENROLLMENT  AND  GRADUATES. 

Boys.       Girls.  Total. 

Table  44.     Ninth  year 20,477      22,280  42,707 

Tenthyear 13,048       15,394  28,442 

Bloventhyear 7,670        9,478  17,14» 

Twelfth  year 5,812        7,585  18,847 

Postgraduates  and  specials 612           619  1,281 

Total 47,619       55,351  102,870 

Number  Enroll* 

schools,  ment. 

Two-year  high  schools 210  3,079 

Three-year  luch  schools 91  2,869 

Four-year  high  schools 596  97,422 

Total W7  102,870 
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GRADUATES. 

_  B071.  Olrls.  Total 

Two-year  schools 400  8»  flIO 

Three-year  schools 144  aW  17* 

Poor-vearschools 4,flW  7,QBS  «,0B1 

Vooadonal  courses 7W  1,1©  1,960 

Total 0,817        oirai      15,141 

ATTENDANCE,  COUR8B8  OFFERED,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

Table  45.     Total  daya*  attenflanee ie,8B,i2i 

Average  nomber  of  days  each  school  was  In  session m 

Average  numtMr  of  days  each  pnpU  attended IH 

Average  dally  attendance u,€li 

Per  cent  of  attendance 9S 

Nomber  of  tuition  papOs ll.fltt 

NUMBER  OF  mOH  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  THE  FOLLOWING  COURSES. 

Academic 8J7 

Commercial 153 

Technical M? 

Agricoltoral 10 

Domestic  Science m 

Normal M 

NUMBER  OF  HTGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Men 1,011 

Women 1,0) 

Total.... 4^ 

Nomber  of  teaohers  graduates  of— 

College  and  State  Normal  School 411 

College 2,«3 

StateNormal Sohool,  only 51* 

Four>year  high  school,  only 1$ 

Attended  but  not  graduates  of— 

College 649 

State  Normal  School ffl 

High  school «: 

Total lis 

EXPENDITURES. 

Table4«.     General  control I     45,7B8 

Instruction 6,682,710 

Operating  school  plant 800»086 

Maintenance  of  plant 886,008 

Auxiliary 114,121 

Total  current  expense SO.Tni^ 

Capital  outlay- 
New  grotmds  and  buildings 88,790,811 

New  equipment 278,884 

Total 4,0ei,W 

Total  high  school  exi>enditure8 9l/$,Wt,^ 

Per  capita  cost  on  current  expense 8    WW 

Average  annual  salary  of  high  school  teachers I.IUIS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 
Value  of— 

Sites  and  buildings 828,840,408 

Equipment 2,891,176 

Total 82l,2Sl,ni 


EVENING  SCHOOLS  AND  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 
For  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

ENBOLLMEKT. 

Of  school  age.  Adults. 


ur  school  MA.  Adults. 

Boys.       Girls.  Men.  Woomd.  Tottl- 

Table  47.     Elementary  schools 6,726        8,689  6,088        8,874  19,60 

Higbsdiodls 8,165        6,819  4,966        4,801  22,M 

Total 14,891         9,006  11,888        M77  42,8W 
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_  BXYSWDITUBIS. 

Tmble  O.     Number  of* 

Cities  sopportliif  eTfloing  sohods  wholly  with  public  aohool  fluids 9 

BTealug  eoluxds 48 

Tetehen  employed 1,0(8 

Amomit  mM  fbr- 

TM^fog. 1105,808  58 

Other  ezpeosee 67,990  22 

Tot*I 8253,882  76 

VACATION  SCHOOLS  (BUMMER  OF  1916). 

BKBOLUCBIIT,  ATTSHDiUCB  AXD  BZPSXDITUBBS. 

Table  40.     Number  of- 

Cttiee  malntetning  yaoetlon  sehoolf 4 

Days  In  MMion  (average) 87 

Teadiera  employed 87 

————— 

SKSOLLMBJIT. 

Boji .' 2,001 

Glfll 1,664 

Undamifled. 140 

Total 8,796 

IZFSNDITU&BS. 

Amount  paid  foi^ 

Teaofilng 87,002  60 

Other  expenses 8,808  01 

'  Total 810,960  51 


CITY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

TABLE  50-SNROLLUBNT,  VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
PER  TEACHER,  NX7MBER  AND  SALARY  OF  TEACHERS,  PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  CUR- 
RENT EXPENSE,  PER  CAPITA  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Cltiefi- 
Popolatton. 


t 
a. 


All  teachers. 


Men. 


\i 


Women. 


Z 


\i 


It 

S3. 
■§•1 


8 


I 


1000-2499 

2600-4900 

fiOOO-7099 

8000-11009 

12000'19999 

aooOOand  o?er 
1000  or  OTer. . . 


81,267 
56,270 
40,902 
80,254 
34,060 
440,221 
691,083 


87,803,270 
5,853,068 
8,832,881 
3,502,077 
4,474,808 

81,053,096 
106,009,170 


33 

396 

1  913  96 

2,015 

8  499  43 

897  13 

35 

21li  1,010  55 

1,380 

56166 

104  02 

87 

131   1,012  74 

985 

544  16 

03  71 

36 

103  1.133  24 

738 

735  62 

118  73 

36 

90 

1,263  74 

864 

700  93 

13184 

40 

1,174 

1,758  34 

9,824 

1,119  49 

180  48 

3S 

2,105 

1,426  40 

15,845 

914  73 

164  10 

828  85 

24  10 
28  47 
20  48 
30  61 
38  20 
84  83 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

TABLE  1-POPULATION  AND  SCHOOL  CENSUS— 1916. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
(Federal 
census, 
1910). 


Scliool  census,  June  30, 1916. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years  of  age. 


Percent 
of 


Bojrs. 


Girls. 


Total. 


of 


6 


8 


Illinois. . 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

CarroIL 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 
Hancock. . . . 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


5,638,591 


64,588 
22,741 
17,075 
15,481 
10,397 

43,975 
8,610 
18,035 
17,372 
51,829 

84,694 
23,517 
18,661 
22,832 
34,517 

2,405,233 
26,281 
14,281 
33,457 
18,906 

19,691 
33,432 
27,336 
10,049 
20,055 

28,076 
17,096 
25,943 
49, 549 
14,628 

22,363 
24,162 
18,227 
30,638 
7,016 

9,724 
41,736 
35,543 
35,143 
18, 157 

29,111 
13,954 
22,657 
14,331 
91,862 

40,572 
10,777 
46,159 
55,058 
90,132 


1,257,489 


12,069 
6,045 
3,603 
3,369 
1,838 

9,419 
2,029 
3,258 
3,544 
11,712 

8,036 
4,692 
4,372 
5,734 
7,398 

658,082 
5,505 
2,935 
6,011 
3,647 

3,969 
7,818 
5,248 
2,197 
4,590 

6,698 

3,309 

10,499 

10,036 

3,134 

4,614 
4,904 
4,420 
5,462 
1,880 

2,045 
8,262 
7,712 
8,662 
3,974 

7,023 
2,502 
4,051 
3,468 
16,826 

10,278 

1,981 

8,221 

10,863 

19,154 


1,240,942 


I 


11,744 
5,037 
3,335 
2,800 
1,776 

9.348 
1,917 
3,316 
3,365 
10,627 

7,857 
4,494 
4,291 
6,414 
7,490 

650,792 
4,984 
2,810 
6,343 
3,615 

4,006 
7,823 
4,983 
2,172 
4,445 

6,346 
3,194 
9,929 
9,604 
2,987 

4,501 
4,606 
4,087 
5,466 
1,777 

1,854 
7,876 
7,324 
8,285 
3,838 

6,617 
2,690 
4,088 
3,320 
16,738 

10,102 

1,809 

8,028 

11,400 

18,679 


2,498,431 


23,803 

10,082 

6,988 

6,159 

3,614 

18,667 
3,946 
6,673 
6,809 

22,339 

16,893 

9,186 

8,663 

11,148 

14,888 

1,117,824 
10,489 

5,745 
12,354 

7,362 

7,995 

16,141 

10,331 

4,380 

9,036 

12,944 

6,503 

20,428 

19,630 

6,121 

9,115 
9,510 
8,607 
10,918 
3,657 

3,  90V 

16,138 

15,036 

16,847 

7,812 

13,640 
5,182 
8,139 
6,788 

33,664 

30,380 
8,790 
16,340 
22,263 
37,738 


850,180 


8,716 
3,651 
3,296 
3,573 
1,334 

6,417 
1,438 
2,216 
2,600 
8,599 

5,786 
3,437 
3,964 

«S,  ISM 

5,393 

363,731 
3,880 
2,080 
4,125 
2,541 

2,782 
5,462 
3,799 
1,496 
3,341 

4,498 
2,360 
6,703 
6,996 
2,258 

3, 392 
3,392 
3,162 
3,903 
1,386 

1,489 
5,757 
5,433 
5,223 
2,859 

5,247 
1,835 
2,843 
2,380 
12,032 

7,366 
1,373 
6,011 
7,622 
13,385 


846,884    1,607,004 


8,400  > 
3,779  I 
2,112  I 
2,032 
1,178 

6,281 
1,881 
2,832 
2,288 
7,602 

5,642 
3,260 
2,888 
3,703 
5,308 

37»,065 
3,534 
3,019 
4,456 
2,483 

2,871 
5,186 
8,644 
1,630 
3,136 

4,637 
3,333 
6,348 
6,711 
3,050 

3,313 
3,182 
2,863 
3,941 
1,197 

1,804 
5,467 
5,006 
5,144 
'  2;  751 

4,742 
1,905 
2,800 
2,203 
12,178 

7,099 
1,296 
5,761 
7,498 
12,857 


17, 116 
7,430 
4,408 

4,606 
2,413 


12, 
3,800 
4,547 
4,7SS 

16,101 

11,428 
6,007 
5,862 
7,503 

10,701 

780,706 
7,414 
4,108 
8,581 
5,034 

5,658 
10,506 
7,343 
3,025 
6,366 

0,185 

4,583 

12,951 

13,707 

4,308 

6,605 
6,574 
6,025 
7,843 
2,588 

2,708 
11,214 
10,420 
10,887 

6,610 

9,080 
3,740 
6,643 
4,673 
34,210 

14,465 
3,671 
U,772 
16,130 
36,242 


6&V 


71- 5f 
74.  i 
63.6 
74.5 
6&S 

67.0 
7L2 
60.2 

^1 

7L9 
73.5 
6a^3 
6aL2 
TLi 

6&1 
7617 
7L4 
6B.5 
60.2 

TQi? 
7a  I 
TLS 
&.i 
7Bl5 

ras 

TOlT 

ea.3 

69.5 

7a  4 

7311 

69.1 
7913 
7LI 

Ta: 

7L8 

eo.( 

60.} 
6&f 

71.S 

7X0 

60.4 
6&d 
72.1 

7L0 
6&5 

712 
69.0 
69.5 
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TABLE  1— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Popula- 
tion 
(Federal 
census, 
1910). 


School  census,  June  30, 1916. 


U     er  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Gir 


ToUl. 


Between  6  and  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Gir 


ToUl. 


Peroent 

of 
minors 

of 

school 

age. 


2 


6 


8 


9 


Lawrenoe. . . 

I-»ee 

Livingston.. 

Lo^m 

MoDoiioagh. 

McHenry... 

MoLean 

Macon 

Macoupin... 
Madison 

Marion 

Marshall — 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

M(mroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie — 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. . . 
Richland... 

Rock  Island. 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 
Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. . . 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . , 

WlU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodlord... 


22,661 
27,750 
40,465 
30,216 
26,887 

32, OOv 

68,008 
54,186 
50,685 
09, 847 


4,752 
5,186 
7,768 
5,958 
5,187 

6,649 
12,979 
10,793 
12,327 
23,596 


35,094 

8,122 

15,679 

3,!^ 

17,377 

3,364 

14,200 

3,267 

12,796 

2,389 

19,723 

3,849 

13,508 

3,(M8 

35,311 

8,648 

34,420 

6,852 

14,630 

3,072 

27,864 

5,446 

100,255 

17,702 

22,088 

5,304 

16,376 

3,478 

28,622 

5,701 

11,215 

2,777 

15,650 

3,506 

7,561 

1,908 

29,120 

6,166 

15,970 

3,296 

70,404 

12,821 

119,870 

37,913 

30,204 

8,603 

91,024 

19,286 

14,852 

3,035 

10,067 

1,945 

31,603 

6,494 

10,098 

1.900 

36,821 

6,887 

34,027 

7,423 

21,856 

4,965 

77,996 

16,297 

14,913 

3,237 

23,313 

4,602 

18,759 

4,103 

25,697 

6,030 

23,052 

4,981 

34,507 

6,958 

84,371 

18,083 

45,098 

12,370 

63,153 

12,970 

20,506 

4,320 

4,726 

9,478 

5,338 

10,524 

7,511 

15,269 

5,874 

11,832 

5,136 

10,323 

6,397 

13,046 

12,945 

25,924 

10,724 

21,517 

11,866 

24,193 

22,315 

45,911 

7,931 

16,053 

3,095 

6,354 

3,265 

6,629 

3,287 

6,554 

2,428 

4,817 

3,722 

7,571 

2,968 

6,016 

8,227 

16,875 

6,507 

13,359 

3,126 

6,198 

5,283 

10,729 

17,890 

35,592 

4,905 

10,209 

3,284 

6,762 

5,403 

11,104 

2,583 

5,360 

3,367 

6,873 

1,896 

3,804 

5,816 

11,982 
6,629 

3,333 

12,499 

25,320 

37,813 

75,726 

8,788 

17,481 

18,792 

38,078 

2,841 

5,876 

1,954 

o,  899 

6,209 

12,703 

1,880 

3,780 

6,676 

13,562 

7,650 

15,073 

4,744 

9,709 

16,047 

32,344 

3,101 

6,338 

4,582 

9,184 

4,020 

8,123 

6,811 

11,841 

4,682 

9,663 

6,816 

13,774 

17,719 

35,802 

12,060 

21,430 

12,892 

25,862 

4,201 

8,521 

3,180 
3,655 
5,278 
3,740 
3,579 

4,712 
9,056 
7,424 
8,614 
16,231 

5,518 
2,184 
2,399 
2,259 
1,705 

2,679 
2,245 
6,057 
4,912 
2,144 

3,862 
12,206 
3,636 
2,396 
4,028 

1,922 
2,456 
1,239 
4,514 
2,407 

8,771 
24,382 

5,879 
12,873 

2,134 

l,<ii4V 
4,766 
1,332 
4,801 
5,457 

3,471 
11,714 
2,347 
3,204 
3,045 

4,156 
3,506 
4,980 
12,136 
8,495 

o,  oo4 

3,024 


3,212 
3,761 
5,211 
3,742 
3,609 

4,669 
9,055 
7,856 
8,196 
15,418 

5,274 
2,163 
2,372 
2,243 
1,719 

2,581 
2,124 
5,490 
4,776 
2,136 

3,775 
12,415 
3,304 
2,264 
3,796 

1,728 
2,320 
1,146 
4,152 
2,315 

8,630 
24,662 

5,662 
12,571 

2,018 

1,337 
4,492 
1,328 
4,702 
5,521 

3,266 
11,339 
2,187 
3,248 
2,852 

3,936 
3,153 
4,728 
11,873 
8,U6 
8,812 
2,913 


6,401 
7,416 
10,489 
7,482 
7,188 

9,381 
18, 111 
14,780 
16,810 
31,649 

10,792 
4,347 
4,771 
4,502 
3,424 

5,260 
4,360 
11,547 
9,688 
4,280 

7,637 
24,621 
6,940 
4,660 
7,824 

3,650 
4,776 
2,385 
8,666 
4,722 

17,401 
49,044 
11,541 
25,444 
4,152 

2,686 
9,258 
2,660 
9,593 
10,978 

6,737 
23,053 
4,534 
6,452 
5,897 

8,092 

6,650 

9,708 

24,009 

16,611 

17,696 

6,937 


67.7 
70.6 
68.5 
63.5 
69.8 

72.0 
70.0 
68.7 
60.5 
68.9 

67.3 
68.4 
72.0 
68.3 
7L2 

60.5 
72.7 
68.5 
72.7 
69.2 

7L2 
00.2 
68.1 
68.0 
70.4 

68.2 
00.5 
62.8 
72.8 
71.3 

60.2 
64.8 
66.0 
66.8 
7a  7 

68.9 
72.8 
70.4 
70.7 
72.8 

69.4 
7L3 
7L7 
70.2 
72.6 

72.3 
60.0 
70.8 
67.1 
68.0 
68w4 
00.6 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INBTEUOTION. 


TABLE  1-ENROLLMENT  FOR  FIRST  FOUR  TEARS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOU-uu. 

1 
Kindergarten. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  yitf. 

Counties. 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

Illinois 

19,230 

19,606 

05,146 

87,280 

67,150 

62,604 

63,629 

60,502 

63,883 

60,  u: 

A<lAms 

39 

58 

*    839 

520 
429 
200 
145 

815 
170 
250 
202 
883 

715 
448 
510 
315 
729 

85,486 
550 

285 
472 
329 

393 
478 
493 
203 
397 

080 
277 
1,039 
879 
402 

520 
390 
540 
474 
223 

200 

054 
695 
906 
360 

773 
299 
356 
351 
1,015 

500 
149 
613 
852 
1,228 

726 
486 
355 
166 
132 

734 
170 
249 
260 
780 

643 
482 
419 
281 
710 

33,040 
517 
291 
419 
282 

374 
447 
427 
183 
274 

636 
221 
1,498 
803 
358 

469 
343 
482 
474 
200 

171 
620 
586 
800 
340 

607 
247 
300 
302 
965 

607 
140 
538 

750 
1,102 

088 
351 
266 
159 
128 

607 
128 
198 
228 
767 

541 
315 
314 
295 
518 

23,635 
343 
184 
366 
264 

289 
405 
411 
168 
237 

468 
213 
841 
716 
245 

370 
208 
274 
350 
166 

140 
526 
481 
616 
253 

533 
181 
239 
209 
824 

521 
125 
561 
570 
039 

652 
330 
258 
138 
114 

560 
130 
174 
224 
651 

400 
200 
277 
340 
520 

22,300 
328 
197 
372 
230 

280 
399 
347 
158 
235 

430 
182 
843 
018 
189 

352 
340 
257 
378 
173 

123 
444 

400 
574 
234 

391 
150 
229 
204 
704 

407 
130 
461 
630 
949 

646 
304 
343 
151 
120 

623 
155 
307 
257 
719 

540 
294 
263 
269 
468 

22,235 
417 
235 
344 
257 

345 
360 
329 
183 
193 

437 
196 
777 
600 
211 

280 
290 
256 
357 
156 

121 
500 
453 
486 
277 

423 
172 
224 
200 

868 

571 
134 
507 
507 
962 

597 
348 
225 
139 
Ul 

641 
144 
191 
203 
703 

494 
284 
276 
277 
483 

21,314 
343 
185 
348 
279 

273 
335 
334 
119 
175 

419 
186 
754 
660 
187 

293 
299 
258 
333 
152 

137 
446 
467 
453 
295 

355 
153 
222 
222 
832 

544 

115 
523 
664 

878 

720 
527 
270 
154 
131 

677 
120 
202 
239 
650 

633 
368 

321 
213 
513 

20,462 
409 
275 

zn 

231 

237 
410 
381 
171 
338 

450 
307 
752 
648 
312 

344 
260 
368 
882 
181 

161 
491 
460 
583 

307 

553 
203 
234 
818 
811 

426 

99 

523 

618 

847 

IT 

Alf^nindvr,  . . ,  . 

Bond. 

iBoon*. ....... 

l- 

Brown 

12 

Bureau. 

iL' 

n^ih^^m  -  . 

Vf, 

GterroU 

ITS 

Gtes 

BT 

Ph^ifnp^ilim^ ..... 

7IS 

Christian 

SOD 

Clark. 

U'l 

Clay 

31 

ClintODr-. 

213 

Coles 

51" 

Cook 

17,503 

17,830 

19.315 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

3ft 

TMkftfb 

3M 

Dewltt 

211 

Donglfis.... 

TA 

DuDBffe 

26 

32 

T& 

Edgar , 

n 

Edwards 

l¥> 

EfflnKham 

39^ 

Favette 

4S 

Ford 

ISi 

T^aniflln , , 

to 

Fulton 

6U 

Gallatin 

zs 

Qreene 

S4 

Onindy , . .  ^ 

3ts 

Hamilton ....... 

31$ 

TTf^nnook 

£1 

Hardin , .  

I£ 

HendersoQ. 

HI 

Henrr.  t  ^ 

43 

50 

« 

Iroouois 

m 

Jackson 

Jasper 

t 

611 

Jefferson 

SU 

Jersey 

t& 

Jo  Daviess 

& 

Sj 

Kane 

93 

100 

7« 

F^Ank^kM .  - 

43i) 

Kendall 

1# 

KnoT . 

5% 

Lake 

191 
91 

176 
97 

603 

La  Salle 

KM 
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TABLE  3— Concluded. 


Kindergarten. 

First 

tyear. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

CoimttoB. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

* 

10 

11 

Lftwrtnoe.. 

666 

482 
504 
446 
400 

545 
048 
856 

1,006 
1,642 

807 
258 
363 
877 
253 

334 

276 
746 
562 
206 

451 
1,257 
561 
365 
516 

314 
442 
206 

514 
325 

058 
1,043 
1,188 
1,655 

342 

103 
668 
158 
553 
625 

510 
1,664 
300 
347 
310 

661 
457 
544 

1,073 

1,302 

1,068 

331 

600 
422 
607 
430 
408 

485 

800 

728 

036 

1,466 

714 
241 
268 
360 
247 

205 
236 
688 
507 
271 

446 
1,287 
408 
825 
463 

276 
435 
150 
405 

278 

012 
1,878 
1,007 
1,430 

207 

167 
621 
153 
481 
580 

476 
1,504 
201 
328 
262 

567 
425 
537 
1,025 
1,271 
005 
302 

410 
806 
466 
368 
364 

421 
783 
616 
741 
1,203 

627 
188 
268 

174 

266 
170 
561 
440 
211 

368 
1,066 
366 
300 
386 

178 
278 
168 
387 
242 

761 
1,431 

628 
1,103 

214 

144 
465 
152 
302 
505 

351 
1,103 
252 
286 
100 

387 
328 
473 
820 
005 
705 
238 

887 
311 
402 
381 
206 

402 
756 
688 

601 
1,164 

510 
166 
225 
237 
166 

• 

211 
142 
503 
426 
181 

300 
014 
316 
246 
331 

177 
253 
120 
326 
231 

706 
1,384 

611 
1,075 

100 

110 
432 
118 
356 
505 

311 
1,109 
236 
331 
171 

353 
313 
443 

777 
033 
700 
240 

373 
278 
467 
876 
368 

460 
763 
554 
743 
1,181 

488 
108 
280 
221 
162 

260 
118 
514 
410 
192 

366 
1,048 
321 
176 
306 

130 
246 
133 
305 
232 

764 
1,406 

620 
1,112 

176 

\U 
450 
120 
437 
512 

324 
1,161 
180 
285 
184 

392 
346 
452 
772 
807 
784 
280 

881 
288 
438 
366 

206 

423 
703 
530 
680 
1,140 

487 
169 
201 
232 
188 

200 
134 
442 
428 
160 

295 
070 
260 
162 
417 

151 
254 
120 
287 
196 

746 
1,266 
563 
081 
174 

148 
380 
121 
401 

477 

283 
1,074 
181 
265 
182 

305 
327 
417 
718 
808 
674 
256 

383 
301 
465 
361 
850 

412 
829 
735 
746 
1,154 

643 
177 
223 
234 
136 

240 
160 
553 
430 
205 

323 
070 
385 

355 
358 

264 
248 
110 
387 
250 

728 
1,462 
665 
994 
255 

186 
507 
121 
427 
512 

327 
1, 133 
246 
279 
195 

546 
445 
439 
725 
876 
671 
285 

430 

Lee 

20 

56 

830 

447 

T^OMfl.. , .-,, 

383 

Mol)oiiiotigli 

375 

412 

McTi^eanl 

785 

Meoofix..a .  ..X . 

688 

Macoupin 

Madison. 

201 

166 

602 
1.068 

Marion 

• 

672 

Mar'tmll....,  . , 

176 

Mason. 

236 

Massac 

283 

MimaH 

177 

Mercer 

206 

Monroe 

170 

MontKomerv. . . . 

487 

MO^ffMl.    TT-,    TT-. 

873 

Moultrie 

213 

0«le 

334 

731 

770 

040 

Perrr 

337 

Piatt 

337 

Pike 

334 

Pope 

210 

Pulaski 

228 

Putnam  r .  - 

112 

Randolph 

360 

Richlftifd--, 

255 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

252 

237 

663 
1,317 

Saline 

636 

f^nFf^niftp 

926 

Schuyler 

265 

Bcott 

150 

Shelby 

40 

34 

461 

Stark 

110 

Stephenson. . .. . . 

381 

Ta&eweU 

481 

Union 

346 

VatthIVop  -  r  , 

1,068 

Wabash 

252 

Warren 

273 

Washineton 

172 

Wayne 

538 

White 

371 

Whiteside 

418 

Will 

733 

Wllllanvfon  . 

834 

Winnebago. 

675 

Woodford 

241 

—2  P  I 
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SUPEBINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUOTION. 


TABLES-ENROLLMENT  FOR  SECOND  FOUR  YE\R3  IN  ELBMENPIRY  SC3aa3L3 

—1916. 


Counties. 


Fifth  year. 


Boys. 


Oirls. 


Sixth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Seventh 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Eighth 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 
en- 
roll- 
meat 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools 


Per 
c«ut 
en- 
rolled 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools. 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown...... 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. . 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


52,253 

49,914 

55,932 

54,141 

38,284 

38,384 

15,070 

40,641 

500,594 

479,218 

587 

546 

559 

524 

505 

498 

449 

492 

5,032 

4,705 

226 

224 

212 

226 

148 

171 

159 

189 

2,456 

2,301 

159 

149 

283 

255 

109 

98 

282 

306 

2,011 

1,883 

109 

132 

155 

159 

156 

132 

106 

133 

^,250 

1,176 

98 

105 

112 

119 

62 

60 

139 

155 

936 

917 

511 

525 

474 

438 

359 

381 

268 

279 

4,224 

4,080 

83 

62 

117 

87 

92 

64 

87 

117 

958 

932 

182 

184 

200 

185 

167 

165 

178 

188 

1,585 

1,514 

190 

174 

183 

182 

142 

189 

180 

165 

1,681 

1,583 

016 

638 

565 

504 

439 

440 

463 

460 

5,111 

4,892 

345 

321 

563 

506 

162 

147 

494 

524 

3,893 

3,642 

139 

138 

379 

339 

146 

158 

386 

426 

2,475 

2,434 

155 

151 

365 

355 

121 

145 

327 

360 

2,412 

2,283 

211 

179 

239 

204 

151 

114 

141 

137 

1,834 

1,651 

385 

373 

393 

392 

237 

263 

335 

258 

3,678 

3,515 

19,923 

18,924 

18,026 

17,217 

14,860 

14,837 

13,264 

13,636 

185,303 

178,482 

284 

250 

473 

410 

175 

176 

399 

437 

3,116 

2,899 

103 

110 

257 

246 

97 

109 

241 

277 

1,677 

1,661 

332 

299 

332 

346 

262 

252 

234 

281 

2,719 

2,661 

194 

177 

237 

229 

137 

153 

254 

208 

1,903 

1,771 

209 

194 

270 

266 

130 

145 

244 

236 

2,017 

2,048 

332 

315 

354 

316 

300 

279 

281 

265 

2,946 

2,723 

271 

256 

374 

384 

150 

135 

374 

380 

2,783 

2,644 

75 

94 

182 

145 

61 

61 

178 

208 

1,171 

1,114 

121 

111 

324 

323 

76 

87 

291 

296 

1,977 

1,797 

160 

168 

566 

615 

97 

123 

573 

640 

3,446 

3,490 

192 

165 

199 

191 

156 

151 

158 

144 

1,508 

1,442 

457 

402 

580 

630 

190 

235 

457 

452 

5,693 

5,435 

540 

508 

498 

495 

409 

455 

379 

427 

4,768 

4,591 

169 

170 

187 

183 

158 

117 

173 

176 

1,857 

1,613 

243 

220 

260 

254 

169 

151 

197 

212 

2,383 

2,249 

262 

264 

204 

216 

190 

187 

151 

171 

2,051 

1,968 

13S 

142 

350 

367 

97 

87 

476 

401 

2,505 

2,313 

322 

299 

333 

362 

226 

236 

372 

418 

2,816 

2,851 

21 
83 

17 

88 

167 
127 

156 
125 

148 
138 

140 
136 

1,062 
1,041 

993 
951 

65 

54 

450 

440 

442 

403 

402 

369 

343 

335 

3,860 

3,571 

411 

381 

449 

437 

334 

285 

340 

347 

3,623 

3,349 

315 

350 

494 

476 

177 

188 

381 

350 

3,968 

3,820 

199 

177 

383 

313 

117 

160 

307 

361 

2,202 

2,173 

204 

224 

611 

603 

127 

125 

464 

520 

3,688 

3,336 

94 

110 

136 

145 

65 

110 

123 

154 

1,273 

1,274 

208 

216 

206 

256 

164 

181 

191 

221 

1,822 

1,849 

77 

72 

313 

301 

73 

78 

305 

308 

1,846 

1,772 

746 

785 

717 

699 

686 

660 

604 

586 

6,364 

6,141 

446 

406 

358 

411 

302 

311 

268 

268 

3,482 

3,444 

112 

95 

115 

95 

HI 

95 

82 

73 

927 

851 

520 

461 

357 

418 

391 

407 

445 

460 

3,917 

3,804 

602 

602 

532 

424 

477 

457 

350 

370 

4,789 

4,676 

891 

83S 

756 

771 

687 

641 

504 

525 

6,905 

6,603 

9,737 
4,757 
3,9M 
2,435 
1,852 

8,313 
1,800 
3,099 
3,254 
10,003 

7,535 
4,909 
4,095 
3,485 
7,093 

363,875 
6,015 
3,33$ 
5,380 
3,674 

4,065 
5,669 
5,427 
2,285 
3,774 

6,936 
3,040 
11,138 
9,350 
3,470 

4,632 
4,019 

4,818 
5,667 
2,055 

1,992 
7,431 
6,972 
7,778 
4,375 

7,024 
2,547 
3,671 
3,618 
12,505 

6,936 
1,778 
7,721 
9,365 
13,508 


90.9 


87.6 
911 
91^ 
86.^ 
90.3 

8S.7 
96.5 
8S.5 
87.3 
SS.i 

ffi.d 

02.9 
93.1 
95.3 
90.4 

9L6 
9S.4 
94.1 
81.8 

87.1 

814 
^4 

87. 5 

91.!! 

99.7 
96.3 

97.  e 

88.^ 
95.6 

8&0 
88.4 
97.7 
85.H 

90.7 

90.5 

87.0 
89.2 
95.4 
97.1 

96.2 
89.6 

87.  S 
97.5 
82.6 

H9.9 
86.$ 
84.7 

87.9 
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TABLE  3— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Fifth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Sixth  year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Seventh 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Eighth 
year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total 
en- 
roll- 
ment 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools. 


Per 
cent 
en- 
rolled 
in  ele- 
men- 
tary 
schools. 


8 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


l^vtngstOQ.. 

'L.omn 

MoDoQOugh. 

^oHenry... 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin... 
MadlsoQ 

Marion. 

Marshall.... 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MoolMe.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam. ... 
Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rook  Island. 
St.  Clair..... 

Saline 

Sangamon. . 
Schuyler — 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell.... 

Union 

VermUion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

WiU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford. . . 


TUfi 

227 

311 

337 

133 

157 

339 

385 

.  2,739 

2,753 

5,492 

355 

296 

283 

245 

123 

148 

289 

321 

2,296 

2,406 

4,703 

435 

888 

358 

849 

819 

325 

265 

305 

3,350 

3,261 

6,630 

825 

264 

288 

287 

257 

815 

198 

216 

2,612 

2,551 

5,108 

275 

237 

348 

327 

199 

194 

827 

367 

2,720 

2,494 

5,214 

419 

836 

3as 

317 

304 

288 

238 

240 

3,103 

2,902 

6,005 

612 

640 

637 

651 

467 

503 

513 

617 

5,552 

5,464 

11,016 

436 

449 

688 

771 

397 

385 

584 

697 

4,865 

4,836 

9,701 

519 

497 

669 

655 

308 

326 

570 

676 

5,503 

5,227 

10,730 

053 

841 

934 

886 

609 

596 

700 

685 

8,466 

7,855 

16,321 

300 

287 

565 

577 

226 

217 

466 

557 

4,117 

3,930 

8,047 

126 

139 

145 

141 

113 

128 

119 

125 

1,324 

1,285 

2,609 

215 

200 

194 

196 

104 

126 

210 

237 

1,847 

1,779 

3,626 

114 

119 

243 

260 

71 

60 

183 

204 

1,665 

1,704 

3,369 

132 

139 

158 

135 

88 

83 

135 

139 

1,237 

1,264 

2,501 

247 

250 

214 

209 

177 

155 

209 

241 

1,947 

1,776 

3,723 

81 

59 

217 

160 

53 

33 

150 

102 

1,233 

1,026 

2,259 

414 

402 

484 

475 

253 

247 

361 

348 

3,876 

3,502 

7,468 

826 

325 

264 

273 

266 

277 

313 

318 

3,011 

2,927 

5,938 

168 

160 

197 

199 

94 

107 

159 

185 

1,522 

1,494 

3,016 

293 

317 

314 

302 

227 

222 

290 

284 

2,622 

2,509 

5,131 

923 

841 

792 

862 

664 

727 

618 

630 

8,062 

7,900 

15,962 

311 

L260 

305 

261 

165 

156 

219 

220 

2,613 

2,316 

4,929 

111 

92 

309 

264 

90 

98 

195 

254 

1,891 

1,778 

3,669 

373 

320 

305 

295 

299 

301 

309 

302 

2,939 

2,763 

5,702 

45 

37 

206 

219 

25 

15 

206 

210 

1,377 

1,303 

2,680 

112 

HI 

274 

258 

99 

•  101 

170 

190 

1,869 

1,830 

3,699 

94 

96 

85 

74 

99 

34 

64 

64 

899 

788 

1,687 

202 

190 

399 

315 

147 

154 

338 

367 

2,679 

2,494 

5,173 

137 

151 

291 

252 

90 

90 

273 

313 

1,849 

1,766 

3,615 

667 

645 

630 

587 

522 

506 

559 

543 

5,831 

5,545 

11,376 

1,000 

1,062 

1,054 

1,034 

701 

708 

710 

620 

*'I?I 

9,269 

18,976 

421 

448 

554 

503 

296 

305 

337 

328 

4,718 

4,491 

9,209 

1,069 

949 

868 

795 

774 

767 

552 

621 

8,217 

7,553 

15,770 

101 

89 

263 

256 

38 

63 

257 

276 

1,646 

1,610 

3,256 

83 

65 

139 

145 

49 

56 

139 

138 

1,067 

997 

2,064 

227 

238 

505 

523 

145 

164 

549 

551 

3,556 

3,413 

6,969 

126 

117 

94 

107 

110 

107 

75 

101 

965 

943 

1,908 

356 

360 

339 

307 

271 

281 

288 

294 

3,063 

2,861 

5,924 

468 

455 

405 

412 

348 

368 

302 

316 

3,677 

3,694 

7,271 

243 

294 

325 

294 

131 

156 

332 

358 

2,552 

2,518 

5,070 

973 

947 

775 

847 

620 

618 

530 

642 

8,049 

7,809 

15,858 

120 

125 

231 

210 

112 

102 

221 

209 

1,680 

1,606 

3,286 

202 

215 

293 

305 

179 

154 

263 

302 

2,134 

2,173 

4,307 

149 

124 

196 

177 

97 

85 

183 

143 

1,504 

1,316 

2,820 

200 

177 

512 

467 

84 

118 

503 

484 

3,2S5 

3,099 

6,384 

299 

321 

343 

338 

313 

257 

364 

313 

2,885 

2,665 

5,560 

383 

379 

364 

382 

335 

329 

316 

345 

3,306 

3,250 

6,556 

754 

603 

679 

614 

599 

593 

682 

609 

6,104 

5,672 

11,776 

523 

519 

744 

776 

316 

260 

671 

578 

6,134 

5,979 

12, 113 

717 

679 

645 

581 

525 

537 

487 

48S 

5,712 

5,329 

11,041 

223 

185 

224 

224 

199 

181 

157 

148 

1,946 

1,777 

3,723 

92.2 
86.6 
80.0 
88.1 
87^4 

87.5 

86.7 
86.1 
9L6 
9L5 

9L7 
91.4 
90.7 
93.7 
88.4 

87.8 
95.7 
9L0 
89.3 

87.7 

87.1 
88.9 
95.1 
89.0 
87.3 

98.4 
95.3 
95.2 
91.4 
93.3 

86.5 
92.6 
94.7 
88.8 
9L7 

9L6 
94.2 
84.4 

87.5 
89.7 

94.5 
90.6 
90.3 
84.7 
94.0 

97.7 
94.0 
89.1 
87.1 
94.5 
85.2 
88.5 
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SUPBKINTBNDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLS  4-XNBOLLMENT  FOB  THIBD  FOUB  YSAB8  OB  IN  8BC0NDABY  (HIOH) 

SCHOOL&-1916. 


Counties. 

Ninth 

year. 

Tenth 

year. 

Blerenth 
year. 

Twelfth 
year. 

Total. 

Total 

«n- 

roU- 

ment 

ha 
second* 

Per 

oeot 

r^ 
in 

MfiflKUi. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

11 

Illinois 

20,706 

23,280 

18,889 

15,945 

7,987 

9,691 

6,080 

7,858 

48,204 

56,634 

104,828 

10  0 

Adfttvui. .,..., 

217 
90 
61 
51 
37 

189 
10 

101 
72 

802 

160 
80 
57 
30 

128 

8,142 

84 

37 

175 

86 

101 

176 

136 

29 

51 

55 
100 

68 
230 

38 

100 
91 
29 

156 

804 
89 
78 
63 
84 

215 

10 
111 

05 
800 

219 

106 

48 

31 

171 

8,999 

110 

54 

185 

126 

127 

174 

128 

35 

50 

82 
91 
76 
224 
27 

74 
121 

23 
190 

166 
49 
36 
68 
26 

117 

1 

44 

66 
204 

139 
58 
42 
27 
82 

4,646 

70 

19 

128 

67 

87 

158 

118 

35 

53 

55 
64 
38 
154 
17 

81 

02 

19 

125 

6 

27 

104 

115 

38 

19 

29 
48 
60 
12 
357 

80 

29 

163 

U51 

219 

213 
69 
46 
67 
35 

161 

8 

70 

58 

234 

187 
49 
45 
81 

108 

6,175 

61 

80 

169 

91 

110 

141 

126 

40 

49 

65 
95 
33 
182 
27 

108 
79 
17 

138 
1 

36 

137 

142 

51 

13 

42 
34 

77 

8 

350 

93 

60 

210 

177 

271 

188 
37 
17 
21 
20 

118 

'"86 

89 

160 

78 
37 
18 
10 
66 

2,729 
50 
18 
95 
38 

49 
75 
77 
22 
18 

30 
33 
17 
83 
12 

72 

38 

5 

84 

144 
86 
40 
87 
20 

141 
1 

75 
55 

196 

94 
44 

13 
15 
87 

2,683 

44 

25 

124 

54 

63 
107 
64 
21 
19 

25 
52 
14 
136 
16 

72 
58 
10 
99 

77 
18 

9 
27 

.     7 

48 

117 
84 
16 
88 
20 

85 

698 
179 
128 
167 
90 

467 

11 

222 

210 
806 

487 
197 
134 
78 
820 

17,290 

287 

79 

459 

224 

276 
409 
399 
92 
137 

160 
231 
136 
534 
71 

814 

223 

58 

442 

6 

96 
477 
371 
164 

67 

129 

146 

228 

61 

i,2n 

358 
108 
622 
546 
822 

778 
228 
180 
205 
109 

698 
19 
808 
267 
898 

693 
282 
116 
94 
486 

18,702 
266 
138 
577 
812 

867 
502 
8S1 
112 
134 

208 

2B2 

135 

642 

75 

820 

307 

54 

497 

1 

U4 
598 
474 
212 
65 

164 

161 

289 

48 

1,866 

434 
164 

777 

629 

1,040 

1,870 
407 
808 
872 
190 

1,069 

30 

625 

477 

1,609 

1,080 
429 
340 
172 
755 

85,992 

493 

212 

1,086 

586 

643 
071 
780 
204 
371 

888 

613 

271 

1,170 

140 

684 
680 
112 
«39 

7 

210 
1,075 
845 
878 
182 

288 

297 

612 

94 

2,027 

782 

272 

1,399 

1,175 

1,882 

12.4 

7.t 

Bond 

7.  J 

Boons 

113 

Brown 

9l7 

BUTMHl 

1L3 

OftJbwin,. ..  ..T.... 

1.5 

OBrroU 

41 

83 

140 

65 
22 
12 
11 
45 

1,873 

33 

5 

61 

83 

89 
60 
68 
6 
15 

20 
34 
13 
67 

4 

61 

32 

5 

77 

47 

69 

168 

98 
88 

10 
17 
69 

1,945 
41 
24 

99 
41 

67 
80 
63 
16 
16 

36 

44 

13 

100 

5 

66 

49 

4 

70 

14.5 

Oass 

117 

Champaign 

Christian 

14.5 
12.0 

Clark 

&Q 

Clay 

4.9 

CItntim 

4.7 

Coles 

9.0 

Cook 

9.0 

C^wford. 

7.6 

Cumberland 

rVkV^lh 

5.9 
1ft.  2 

Dewltt 

12.7 

Doufflas 

116 

2f ''**••"'•  * 

DuDase 

14.6 

Rdgar. 

115 

Bdwards 

12 

6.7 

Fayette 

5.0 

Ford 

14.4 

Frftnklin 

14 

Fulton 

11.2 

Gallatin 

4.4 

Qreene 

110 

Orundyr 

11.6 

'VTftmilton ... 

13 

Hancock 

14.2 

Hardin 

.3 

Henderson 

44 

208 

161 

100 

20 

62 
71 
81 
25 
450 

165 
51 
223 
210 
333 

33 
235 
168 
113 

26 

75 
78 

107 
25 

449 

162 
56 
248 
201 
351 

10 
87 
56 
17 
12 

16 

16 

46 

8 

245 

65 

12 

122 

106 

147 

24 
117 
86 
29 
13 

14 

20 

66 

6 

267 

86 

39 

168 

149 

217 

15 
78 
49 
9 
16 

22 
11 

36 

6 

219 

48 
16 

114 
79 

123 

21 
109 
78 
19 
18 

23 
19 
89 

4 
800 

83 

19 

160 

102 

201 

0.5 

Henry 

116 

Iroquois 

las 

Jawson. ...    . . 

4.6 

Jasper 

19 

Jefftfson 

IS 

Jersey 

10.4 

Jo  Daviess. , 

112 

John<ion.        

15 

Kane. . . . .  t 

17.4 

Kankakee. ...    ... 

lai 

113 

Knox 

Lake 

15.3 
11.3 

La  Salle 

111 
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TABLE  4— Conoiadod. 


Countiflt. 


Ninth  year., Tenth  year. 


Bojs. 


Girls. 


Blerenth 
year. 


Twelfth 
year. 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Qirls. 


Total 


roU- 
ment 

in 
seoond- 

schools. 


Per 
esnt 

en* 
rolM 

in 
second* 

(iSS) 

schools. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


LlTingstoo.. 

MoDonoogL 

McHenry... 

McLean 

Maoon 

Maooupin... 
Madison.... 

Marion 

MarshaD.... 

Mason 

Maasao 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MoalUie.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

PiatC 

Pike 

Pope 

Polaski 

Patnam. . . . 
Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rook  Island. 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline. 

Sangamon.. 
Sdmyler.... 

Soott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

WiU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford... 


67 
130 
130 
135 
144 

143 
208 
278 
162 
300 

121 
62 
66 
46 
67 

101 

22 

109 

111 

88 

106 

361 

49 

67 

143 

9 
34 
30 
91 
53 

430 
338 
105 
395 
49 

30 

55 

58 

154 

179 

66 
316 

66 
117 

21 

25 

89| 
118, 
371 
133 
442 

86 


108 

66 

76 

120 

03 

126 

180 

105 

115 

186 

96 

126 

143 

94 

114 

171 

00 

148 

318 

225 

314 

204 

231 

298 

230 

127 

186 

324 

190 

249 

167 

87 

146 

97 

32 

44 

96 

48 

70 

66 

25 

31 

66 

44 

61 

114 

87 

84 

17 

12 

12 

^ 

100 
70 

127 
HI 

76 

40 

82 

141 

86 

114 

361 

282 

332 

68 

35 

44 

74 

69 

126 

187 

90 

144 

18 

7 

8 

49 

24 

38 

31 

28 

23 

116 

90 

85 

50 

35 

86 

403 

223 

248 

340 

189 

230 

124 

71 

79 

424 

265 

283 

40 

67 

69 

34 

28 

36 

87 

60 

96 

70 

38 

68 

181 

80 

88 

152 

114 

135 

66 

41 

25 

382 

184 

260 

69 

46 

68 

161 

75 

133 

37 

27 

81 

29 

24 

25 

68 

64 

61 

157 

92 

121 

353 

200 

256 

186 

105 

103 

477 

211 

246 

109 

66 

65 

36 
46 
67 
29 
60 

70 

110 

tf8 

76 

117 

49 
23 
30 
13 
29 

81 
6 
60 
62 
34 

64 
188 
16 
29 
63 


6 
16 
34 
16 

116 
98 
46 

144 

10 

14 

47 
26 
66 
49 


8 

241 
80l 

118 
42 

132 
39 


56 
781 
93 
6i: 
64 

110 
193 
119 
83 
160 

86 
40 
27 
19 
36 

46 
12 
76 
91 
40 

78 
197 
U 
27 
04 

1 

15 
23 
23 
28 

137 
127 

39 
190 

18 

25 
48 
64 

81 
76 


23  -38 

112'  ^40 

21  40 

54;  102 

17  >  18 


25 

26 
128 
155 

74 
166 

45 


28 
50 
50 
26 
88 

62 


8 
66 
88 

80 
81 
10 
0 
13 

22 

7 

44 

49 
80 

63 
128 
16 
80 
40 

1 

8 

12 

23 

23 

82 
61 
84 
116 
18 

8 
16 
17 
62 
61 

20 
88 
24 
67 
16 

10 
16 
44 

104 
31 
06 
31 


31 
64 
86 
80 
61 

86 
UO 
128 

78 
110 

80 
23 
18 
12 
23 

37 
14 
63 
78 
33 

67 

142 

17 

33 

77 


10 
13 
26 
20 

188 
1821 

26 
174 

88 

21 
22 
82 

78 
80 

21 
160 
28 
67 
13 

4 

26 

62 
182 

38 
168 

44 


106 

266 

401 

318 

807 

716 

842 

478 

816 

286 

413 

607 

826 

862 

688 

866 

609 

864 

788 

064 

1,607 

726 

889 

1,664 

400 

672 

'981 

000 

833 

1,628 

287 

437 

724 

148 

204 

862 

163 

211 

874 

03 

128 

231 

143 

186 

838 

241 

280 

531 

47 

66 

103 

803 

434 

787 

282 

426 

708 

192 

231 

433 

809 

400 

709 

960 

1,082 

1,001 

116 
196 

^ 

356 
466 

326 

602 

838 

17 

37 

44 

72 

112 

184 

86 

90 

176 

238 

240 

487 

127 

133 

360 

850 

926 

1,776 

686 

839 

1,616 

256 

368 

634 

919 

1,071 

1,000 

144 

160 

304 

75 

116 

100 

177 

262 

430 

139 

214 

863 

861 

428 

770 

303 

443 

836 

149 

140 

308 

606 

041 

1,636 

147 

205 

862 

313 

463 

776 

81 

09 

180 

67 

83 

160 

183 

171 

864 

334 

468 

802 

793 

946 

1,739 

311 

401 

712 

880 

1,046 

1,926 

222 

263 

485 

7.8 
18.4 
ILO 
ILO 
11.6 

12.6 

13.8 

18.0 

8.4 

8.6 

&8 
8.6 
0.8 
6.8 
11.6 

12.2 

4.8 

0.0 

10.7 

12.8 

11.0 
11.1 
4.9 
11.0 
12.7 

1.6 
4.7 
4.8 
8.6 
6.7 

13.5 
7.4 
6.8 

U.2 
8.8 

8.4 

6.8 

16.6 

11.6 

10.8 

5.5 
0.4 
0.7 
15.8 
6.0 

10.0 

«.6 

W.8 
".5 
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TABLE  5— TOTAL  ENROLLMENT,  PERCENT  OF  SCHOOL  AGE,  ATTENDANCE, 
AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  AND  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  TERM— 19Uw 


Counties 


Total  enrollment 
In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


o 


J3 


I 


8 
•S 

M 

1? 


(Li 


^ 


a 

3 

O 


Average 


S3 


« 


si 

ill 
55 


5 


8 


9 


10 


U 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond. 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign.. 

Christian — 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinton. 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper... 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Day  less... 

Johnson 

Kane. 

Kankakee.... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


548,798 


5,630 
2,635 
2,164 
1,426 
1,025 

4,691 
909 
1,807 
1,891 
5,917 

4,330 
2,672 
2,536 
1,912 
Of  fS/o 

202,083 
3,353 
1,766 
3,178 
2,127 

2,293 
3,415 
3,182 
1,263 
2,114 

8,606 
1,829 
5,829 
5,302 
1,928 

2,697 
2,274 
2,563 
3,258 
1,068 

1,137 
4,337 
3,994 
4,122 
2,269 

3,817 
1,419 
2,045 
1,807 
7,635 

3,840 
1,035 
4,539 
5,335 
7,727 


535,842 


5,483 
2,529 
2,063 
1,381 
1,026 

4,681 
951 
1,817 
1,850 
5,785 

4,235 
2,666 
2,399 
1,745 
3,950 

197,184 
3,155 
1,794 
3,238 
2,083 

2,415 
3,225 
3,025 
1,226 
1,931 

3,098 

1,724 

5,57 

5,23 

1,688 

2,569 
2,275 
2,367 
3,348 
994 

1,065 
4,109 
3,823 
4,032 
2,238 

3,490 
1,426 
2,138 
1,816 
7,497 

3,868 
1,015 
4,581 
5,205 
7,643 


1,084,640 


11,113 
5,104 
4,227 
2,807 
2,051 

9,372 
1,920 
3,024 
3,741 
11,702 

8,565 
5,338 
4,935 
3,657 
7,848 

399,867 
6,508 
3,550 
6,416 
4,210 

4,708 
6,640 
6,207 
2,489 
4,045 

7,304 

3,553 

11,399 

10,535 

3,616 

5,266 
4,549 
4,030 
6,606 
2,062 

2,202 
8,506 
7,817 
8,154 
4,507 

7,307 
2,844 
4,183 
8,712 
15,132 

7,708 

2,050 

9,120 

10,540 

15,370 


64 


65 
70 
84 
01 
60 

74 
68 
80 
78 

77 

75 

80 
84 
48 
73 

54 
88 
86 
75 
84 

85 
63 
84 
82 
64 

80 
77 
88 

76 
84 

80 
09 
82 
72 
80 

79 
76 
79 
78 
80 

73 
70 
74 
80 
62 

53 

77 
78 
70 
50 


150,817,207 

074,405 

90 

147 

1,253,624 

7,930 

72 

113 

685,495 

3,800 

73 

113 

502,979 

3,272 

78 

120 

461,543 

2,560 

91 

164 

246,168 

1,660 

80 

120 

1,399,368 

7,100 

86 

149 

202,222 

1,364 

71 

106 

528,292 

3,070 

85 

146 

504,566 

3,510 

81 

134 

1,596,310 

9,562 

81 

136 

1,145,033 

7,162 

84 

134 

620,548 

4,085 

76 

116 

502,767 

3,506 

71 

102 

463,655 

2,912 

80 

127 

1,038,540 

6,180 

79 

132 

68,943,499 

360,083 

90 

171 

842,525 

5,500 

84 

129 

278,850 

1,775 

49 

78 

987,780 

5,486 

86 

154 

587,798 

3,498 

89 

189 

642,649 

3,870 

82 

136 

1,014,265 

6,725 

86 

153 

819,163 

4,965 

80 

132 

304,781 

2,032 

81 

121 

494,969 

3,092 

76 

122 

764,296 

4,888 

66 

106 

480,966 

2,898 

82 

137 

1,229,978 

8,021 

70 

107 

1,296,907 

8,100 

77 

128 

312,213 

2,094 

58 

86 

733,856 

4,576 

87 

139 

728,772 

4,095 

90 

160 

514,099 

3,520 

71 

104 

889,350 

6,450 

82 

134 

155,044 

1,033 

49 

73 

297,168 

1,834 

83 

135 

1,170,530 

6,966 

81 

137 

1,157,554 

6,648 

85 

148 

935,546 

6,450 

79 

115 

473,314 

3,220 

72 

105 

795,357 

6,300 

75 

107 

317,422 

1,932 

68 

HI 

017,310 

3,700 

89 

148 

378,151 

3,440 

67 

103 

2,349,762 

13,280 

88 

156 

1,111,528 

6,462 

84 

144 

286,010 

1,606 

78 

130 

1,262,263 

7,139 

82 

137 

1,541,739 

9,015 

85 

146 

2,372,800 

1,356 

88 

154 

164 


158 
154 
154 
180 
149 

173 
148 
173 
166 
167 

160 
152 
144 
160 
168 

190 
153 
157 
180 
168 

166 
177 
165 
150 
160 

158 
168 
152 
160 
149 

160 
178 
146 
163 
150 

162 
168 
174 
145 
147 

150 
164 
167 
156 
176 

172 
178 
167 
171 
175 


7.9 


7.5 
7.8 
7.2 
&7 
7.0 

8.3 
6.7 
8.8 
8Le 
&0 

7.6 
7.4 
7.1 
7.7 
7.8 

9.8 
7.2 
7.8 

S.7 
8.0 

7.9 
&8 

8L0 
7.1 
7.7 

7.4 

8L0 
7.1 
7.7 
7.3 

7.9 

a7 

7.1 
7.8 
7.0 

S.I 
8.0 
8.4 
6.7 
7.0 

7.1 
7.4 
&1 
7.0 
&9 

8.3 
&5 
7.9 
8.6 

8.4 
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TABLE  6— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total  enrollment 
in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 


I 

m 


49 

O 


i 

I 

eS 

M 
>» 

'3 
3 

O 


Average. 


S 


a" 


ci 

of 

si 


55 


1^ 

J3 


fil 


6 


8 


10 


11 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Livingston. . 

Lo^m 

McDoDou^. 

McHenry.... 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin... 
Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall.... 

Mascm 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pukski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 
Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark. 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WlU 

Williamson.. 
Winnebaco. . 
Woodford. . . 


2,035 

3,018 

2,614 

2,803 

3,701 

8  734 

2,»7 

2,963 

3,016 

2,856 

3,468 

3,411 

6,285 

6,428 

5,500 

5,676 

5,912 

5,799 

0,156 

8,688 

4,404 

4,367 

1,472 

1,489 

2,010 

1,990 

1,758 

1,832 

1,380 

1,449 

2,188 

2,056 

1,280 

1,081 

4,179 

4,026 

3,293 

3,353 

1,714 

1,725 

2,931 

2,909 

9,021 

8,932 

2,728 

2,456 

2,086 

2,038 

3,265 

3,265 

1,304 

1,330 

1,941 

1,942 

'985 

878 

2,917 

2,743 

1,976 

1,809 

6,681 

6,471 

10,303 

10,008 

4,074 

4,750 

9,136 

8,624 

1,700 

1,760 

1,142 

1,112 

3,733 

3,665 

1,104 

1,157 

3,414 

3,280 

4,070 

4,037 

2,701 

2,667 

8,744 

8,750 

1,827 

1,811 

2,447 

2,636 

.1,585 

1,415 

3,352 

3,182 

3,078 

2,836 

3,640 

3,718 

6,897 

6,618 

6,445 

6,380 

6,592 

6,376 

2,168 

2,040 

5,053 

93 

5,417 

73 

7,435 

72 

6,860 

77 

5,002 

82 

6,860 

73 

12,713 

70 

11,265 

76 

11,711 

70 

17,844 

67 

8,771 

81 

2,061 

68 

4,000 

84 

3,500 

80 

2,829 

83 

4,244 

81 

2,361 

60 

8,205 

71 

6,646 

69 

3,430 

80 

5,840 

77 

17,053 

73 

5,184 

76 

4,124 

87 

6,530 

83 

2,724 

76 

3,883 

83 

1,868 

78 

5,660 

66 

3,875 

82 

13,152 

76 

20,401 

42 

0,733 

84 

17,760 

70 

3,550 

86 

2,254 

83 

7,308 

80 

2,261 

85 

6,703 

70 

8,107 

74 

5,368 

80 

17,404 

76 

3,638 

80 

5,083 

79 

3,000 

61 

6,634 

81 

5,914 

89 

7,358 

75 

13,516 

56 

12,826 

77 

12,967 

73 

4,208 

71 

501,752 
781,074 
1,155,081 
708,202 
806,874 

096,831 
1,716,330 
1,616,322 
1,577,498 
2,472,233 

1,063,656 
397,671 
578,091 
467,984 
350,464 

509,112 
286,209 
1,079,114 
816,340 
464,786 

800,773 
2,643,756 
631,950 
563,748 
820,806 

237,030 
445,078 
272,360 
683,514 
445,460 

1,037,326 
2,004,471 
1,081,102 
2,604,765 
305,022 

266,706 
856,153 
311,486 
071,600 
1,140,332 

670,647 
2,622,486 
462,666 
712,030 
382,176 

626,060 
605,192 
1,107,740 
1,966,850 
1,592,377 
1,901,775 
601,126 


3,700 

63 

99 

156 

4,600 

84 

144 

171 

6,300 

86 

140 

173 

4,600 

80 

136 

170 

4,832 

82 

137 

167 

5,030 

86 

146 

168 

10,210 

80 

135 

168 

0,100 

81 

134 

166 

1,010 

87 

135 

156 

1,570 

83 

137 

164 

7,040 

80 

121 

151 

2,280 

79 

137 

174 

3,670 

88 

143 

162 

3,116 

87 

130 

150 

2,125 

75 

124 

165 

3,580 

84 

141 

167 

1,813 

77 

121 

158 

7,240 

88 

131 

149 

5,226 

79 

^23 

156 

2,888 

84 

135 

161 

4,572 

78 

137 

175 

14,875 

83 

142 

171 

4,212 

81 

122 

150 

3,372 

82 

134 

164 

4,070 

76 

125 

165 

1,638 

60 

87 

145 

2,712 

70 

104 

149 

1,612 

86 

146 

160 

4,242 

74 

120 

161 

2,930 

76 

115 

152 

1,132 

86 

147 

171 

17,500 

86 

146 

171 

7,300 

76 

HI 

148 

16,010 

90 

152 

168 

2,538 

71 

111 

156 

1,834 

78 

113 

146 

5,350 

72 

116 

160 

1,810 

80 

138 

172 

5,740 

85 

145 

170 

7,182 

89 

142 

160 

3,832 

71 

106 

140 

16,190 

90 

160 

149 

3,350 

83 

124 

149 

4,190 

82 

140 

170 

2,198 

73 

111 

151 

4,220 

74 

06 

149 

3,890 

66 

101 

153 

6,146 

84 

151 

1«0 

11,250 

83 

146 

174 

10,760 

83 

124 

148 

17,740 

79 

140 

177 

3,550 

84 

143 

169 

7.5 
7.9 

8.2 

8.2 
7.8 

8.6 
8.0 
8.0 
7.4 
8.0 

7.0 
8.4 
7.9 
7.0 
8.0 

7.9 
7.7 
7.1 
7.^ 

7.7 

8.4 
8.2 
7.1 
7.7 
7.6 

7.0 
7.1 
8.1 
7.8 
7.0 

&3 
8.4 
7.1 
8.1 
7.3 

7.  a 

7.4 
8.2 
8.2 
8.1 

7.0 
8.1 
7.0 
8.0 
7.1 

7.1 
7.0 
8.6 
8.5 
7.1 
8.6 
8.1 
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TABLE  6.— PROMOTIONS,  GRADUATES,  TUITION  PCPIL8 


Coonties. 

Number  oC 

eighth  year  pupils 

promoted. 

'  Number  of 

elementary 

tuition  pupDs. 

Number  Of 

obkb  acoool 
gradoatea. 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

& 

• 

1 

O 

• 

1 

• 

A 

1 

i 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

t 

10 

Illinois 

26,482 

29,854 

66,881 

2,501 

2,480 

6,071 

6,641 

7,777 

14,818 

Adams  . .  ,  ...  .  .  

204 
65 

70 
50 
25 

160 
28 

111 
98 

226 

208 

184 

60 

62 

117 

11,561 

158 

81 

162 

105 

140 
280 
184 
48 
124 

ICO 
101 

05 
200 

28 

78 
181 

70 
185 

37 

41 

166 

162 

171 

60 

Oft 
79 

278 

477 

17 
6 
8 
9 

12 

80 

81 

4 
5 
6 
9 

48 

48 
10 
18 
15 
21 

78 

48 

18 

18 

22 

6 

58 

04 
28 
24 
40 
15 

82 

1 

40 

54 

150 

77 
81 
27 

IS 

1,788 
84 

18 

107 

41 

87 
78 
85 
16 
28 

87 
56 
18 
89 

7 

88 

60 
14 
08 

07 

Alexander 

99          164 
98          168 
79          120 

40 

Bond 

17 

Boone 

61 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun - 

84 

177 
57 

59 

887 
85 

lis 

1 

CarroU 

Cast 

187  :        248 
122  1        215 

21 
10 
44 

80 
4 

24 
15 
20 

99 
29 
10 
83 
18 

28 

89 

22 

8 

10 

14 

21 
7 

18 
8 

12 
10 

19 

7 

48 

24 
6 

21 

9 

29 

78 
16 
9 
85 
12 

27 

28 

22 

2 

1 

15 
18 
7 
29 
11 

19 
12 

40 
17 
92 

M 

10 
45 
24 

49 

177 
45 
19 
68 
25 

55 

67 

44 

5 

11 

29 

89 
14 
47 
14 

81 
22 

81 

31 

124 

58 

19 
16 
18 
81 

1,608 

26 

700 

01 

48 

00 
58 

61 

5 

26 

19 
81 
18 
60 
14 

72 
84 
10 
72 

71 
8S 

Ohampalm ...... 

298 

282 
1R6 
104 
72 
109 

12,158 
225 
106 
228 
101 

167 

227 

246 

56 

150 

206 
104 
127 
265 
24 

89 
144 

59 
182 

29 

69 
217 
196 
212 

72 

97 
08 

519 

485 

820 
178 
184 
286 

28,714 
888 
187 
385 
206 

807 
457 
480 
108 
274 

366 
206 
222 
465 

47 

167 
275 
129 
867 
66 

110 
883 
858 

388 
182 

166 
177 
186  ' 
150  , 
870 

872 
112  , 
488 

582 
825 

1 

» 

Christian 

18S 

Clark 

10 

Clay 

4S 

Clinton 

10 

Colee. 

m 

Cook 

3,476 
fO 

CcawfoftL  •• 

Cuniberland 

7U 

Dekalb 

in 

Dewitt 

84 

Donfflas. 

180 

Pupase 

181 

•j  *fl'"S^  •••• 

Edgar 

188 

Edwards 

21 

Rfllnsham . .  r  r  -  t  . .  ^  r  t  .  t  . , 

48 

Fayette 

54 

Ford 

86 

FrAntrllT)                            ,  - , , 

85 

Fulton 

149 

Gallatin. 

81 

Greene • 

160 

Orund  y,  -,-,..  ^ ,  ^  ^ , , 

84 

Hamll  ton 

u 

Hancock ,  .... 

Hardin 

83 

28 

61 

140 

Henderson 

41 

60 

198 

16 

9 

8 
8 

19 
2 

45 

48 

4 

88 

78 
72 

28 

54 

107 

15 

6 

9 

2 

26 

8 

47 

45 

8 
89 
61 
68 

00 
128 
806 

81 
16 

17 
6 

45 
5 

92 

98 

12 

77 

184 

140 

15 
82 
50 
18 
16 

21 

16 

87 

6 

170 

19 
17 
94 
71 
120 

21 
96 
91 
22 
14 

24 

24 

89 

8 

241 

87 
26 

156 
98 

194 

86 

Henry 

178 

Iroquois 

141 

Jaolson 

85 

Jasper. 

39 

Jeffwson 

45 

Jersey 

40 

Jo  Daviess 

71          115 

71  ,         79 

486           485 

7B 

Johnson , . . , , ,  ^ . , , 

9 

Kane 

411 

Kankakee  .-,r, -,»r 

108 

204 

76 

Kendall 

52            60 
204          284 
246          286 
886          410 

48 

Knox 

Lake  

3S0 
164 

La  Salle 

814 

1 
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AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHER8-1916. 


Number  of 
lilgliaohool 
tdfion  pupils. 


n 


I 


QoaUflcatioDs  of  tMOliers. 


OridOAtOf  of»— 


Attended  bat  not  a 
graduate  of— 


Teaoben 
itrtbottnt  to 
State  Teaoben' 
Peotfon  Fund. 


8 


11 


12 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


IS 


10 


X 


31 


22 


«,049 

7,836 

86 

90 

ft 

13 

44 

62 

30 

64 

38 

20 

91 

111 

4 

4 

71 

80 

43 

68 

198 

138 

85 

128 

66 

61 

46 

20 

20 

21 

66 

78 

188 

126 

24 

20 

33 

36 

1(9 

141 

47 

63 

67 

84 

02 

107 

00 

108 

16 

18 

22 

32 

41 

48 

87 

97 

21 

17 

100 

lt6 

6 

7 

106 

116 

36 

63 

23 

21 

182 

166 

29 

36 

60 

107 

60 

80 

10 

18 

16 

6 

16 

13 

34 

37 

44 

60 

14 

7 

168 

101 

66 

70 

26 

37 

161 

147 

61 

03 

164 

200 

13,386 


176 
20 
06 
84 
67 

302 
8 
161 
106 
306 

213 

106 

74 

41 

144 

268 

44 

68 

244 

110 

151 

100 

202 

28 

64 

80 
184 

38 
215 

13 

220 
08 
44 

348 


66 

176 

140 

28 

22 

20 
71 

113 
21 

364 

136 
62 
208 
144 
363 


10,607 


241 

10 

98 

07 

(040 

170 
14 

147 
07 

267 

(0 

77 

63 

46 

114 

140 
40 
63 

208 

117 

140 

286 

300 

28 

40 

131 

(•) 
36 

836 
13 

176 
09 
44 

261 
1 

(«) 

162 

100 

36 

30 
76 
02 
21 
256 

i& 

lot 


1,029 

3,829 

6,914 

8,809 

2,962 

6,917 

2,083 

3,811 

4 

89 

87 

81 

25 

79 

80 

41, 

4 

17 

16 

40 

7 

36 

6 

11 

11 

4 

14 

33 

40 

81 

6 

1 

16 

14 

68 

16 

16 

7 

10 

6 

4 

38 

8 

32 

U 

0 

10 

46 

87 

149 

20 

76 

80 

31 

3 
61 

4 

0 

20 
66 

8 
10 

28* 

4 

36 

12 

1 

13 

10 

43 

22 

40 

13 

8 

6 

74 

60 

161 

44 

81 

36 

48 

1 

28 

14 

93 

20 

109 

4 

11 

2 

30 

7 

89 

10 

86 

10 

15 

3 

6 

7 

7 

20 

24 

17 

13 

3 

6 

6 

63 

11 

26 

15 

13 

2 

21 

66 

81 

14 

98 

10 

34 

600 

1,866 

8,671 

1,948 

1,185 

872 

340 

183 

7 

20 

27 

54 

0 

25 

34 

10 

1 

6 

9 

13 

3 

40 

7 

6 

4 

44 

81 

7 

80 

110 

4 

63 

2 

16 

7 

86 

5 

87 

16 

16 

6 

28 

84 

39 

0 

66 

8 

11 

2 

67 

64 

104 

10 

10 

8 

83 

3 

19 

15 

73 

10 

100 

18 

30 

1 

6 

1 

10 

14 

24 

35 

6 

2 

18 

2 

39 

23 

30 

13 

10 

9 

11 

34 

17 

30 

23 

16 

3 

19 

18 

83 

48 

10 

7 

3 

10 

8 

35 

16 

37 

3 

3 

8 

36 

40 

98 

2) 

61 

83 

6 

2 

4 

4 

1 

.  40 

18 

3 

3 

8 

8 

81 

6 

80 

0 

11 

2 

16 

7 

83 

1 

63 

16 

8 

8 

4 

8 

8 

88 

13 

8 

2 

26 

16 

106 

28 

58 

17 

fl 

1 

3 

16 

1 

1 

6 

6 

86 

8 

81 

11 

10 

3 

40 

20 

104 

33 

38 

48 

50 

11 

80 

16 

114 

81 

117 

46 

0 

8 

14 

32 

46 

8 

73 

10 

38 

1 

5 

8 

3 

11 

78 

6 

6 

7 

10 

61 

17 

43 

48 

8 

5 

6 

6 

44 

4 

17 

33 

4 

6 

21 

26 

02 

5 

22 

5 

38 

2 

2 

3 

7 

4 

49 

1 

1 

20 

121 

119 

HI 

54 

142 

3 

74 

2 

34 

16 

140 

32 

64 

17 

86 

3 

12 

12 

20 

8 

22 

13 

18 

4 

60 

18 

78 

66 

111 

38 

67 

11 

64 

85 

88 

30 

76 

15 

41 

3 

68 

42 

332 

27 

04 

46 

113 

,418 


080 
60 
83 

134 
64 

160 


137 
87 


180 

108 

77 

04 

476 

3,688 
63 

15 
636 
187 

167 

640 

800 

80 

47 

348 
85 
14 
37 
10 

82 
15 
15 
58 
6 

120 
594 

66 
100 

32 

40 
70 

1,064 
80 

1,851 

608 

65 

812 

343 

1,035 
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SUPEKINTEXDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION. 


TABLE 


Comities. 


Number  of 

eighth  year  papUs 

promoted* 


n 


5 


s 
& 


Number  of 

elementary 

tuitioo  popils. 


I 


JS 

S 


Number  ol 
higherliool 
Kraduaief. 


8 

4* 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Lawrence... 

Lee 

Liylngstoii. . 

Lonn 

MoDonough. 

UcBeuTj... 

McLean 

Haoon 

Macoapln... 
Madison.... 

Marion 

Marshall.... 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt . 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph. . . 
RidUand... 

Rock  Island. 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 
Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell.... 

Union 

Vermilion... 
Wabash.  ... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodfordf... 


1 

170 

216 

386 

28 

83 

182 

223 

406 

27 

27 

171 

224 

895 

11 

15 

106 

149 

255 

12 

12 

137 

167 

804 

88 

28 

210 

221 

431 

39 

19 

862 

459 

^ 

52 

56 

806 

340 

29 

88 

251 

288 

684 

40 

45 

889 

866 

705 

62 

67 

92 

144 

286 

25 

86 

60 

66 

126 

16 

14 

91 

142 

288 

2 

11 

68 

108 

171 

1 

1 

58 

71 

129 

8 

•  6 

88 

189 

227 

18 

18 

57 

50 

107 

27 

14 

181 

134 

265 

35 

22 

112 

152 

264 

15 

18 

71 

97 

168 

16 

17 

136 

177 

313 

46 

56 

388 

385 

774 

46 

80 

108 

106 

200 

8 

4 

90 

157 

247 

83 

24 

122 

170 

192 

46 

36 

61 

79 

140 

8 

6 

72 

67 

189 

16 

12 

51 

49 

100 

18 

16 

122 

130 

252 

10 

29 

50 

86 

136 

8 

8 

380 

368 

748 

28 

28 

449 

456 

905 

30 

30 

169 

153 

322 

7 

8 

418 

462 

880 

15 

83 

101 

128 

229 

8 

12 

48 

59 

107 

1 

124 

195 

319 

27 

81 

42 

65 

107 

4 

10 

181 

200 

831 

82 

26 

160 

196 

362 

42 

50 

141 

186 

276 

11 

12 

410 

613 

923 

72 

61 

72 

87 

ISO 

9 

0 

147 

187 

384 

20 

22 

67 

76 

143 

19 

18 

95 

122 

217 

4 

4 

100 

115 

215 

16 

10 

141 

204 

845 

15 

22 

367 

335 

702 

43 

49 

316 

196 

512 

12 

9 

880 

411 

791 

132 

156 

95 

118 

208 

81 

36 

61 
54 

26 
34 
61 

58 

106 

57 

85 

129 

51 

80 

13 

2 

8 

31 
41 
57 
33 
33 

102 
76 
12 
57 
81 

14 
28 
28 
89 
6 

56 

60 
15 
48 
20 

1 
58 
14 
58 
92 

23 
183 
18 
43 
37 

8 
26 
87 
92 
21 
288 
87 


33 
69 
54 
25 
42 

89 

101 

132 

47 

70 

88 
31 
26 
6 
16 

87 
10 
40 
37 
32 

65 
108 
17 
39 
78 

1 

14 
15 
29 
25 

98 
78 
30 
101 
22 

8 
84 
18 
68 
52 

13 
84 
25 
68 

14 

18 
8 
43 
94 
23 
100 


41 
75 
108 
» 
61 

70 
158 
149 

77 
109 

54 

41 
26 
11 
27 

51 
10 
62 
74 
85 

81 
129 
20 
51 
93 


19 
15 
36 
27 

154 
116 

23 
168 

37 

19 
37 
34 
87 
80 

17 
156 
81 
63 
13 

IS 
23 
58 

129 
23 

178 
58 


74 
)44 

157 
61 

m 

im 
m 

271 
134 
179 

101 
73 
52 
17 
IS 


30 
KB 
111 

67 

141 

2K7 

87 

90 

171 

1 

81 
SO 
65 


180 
fiS 


37 

71 

53 

145 

133 


340 
56 

130 

27 


31 
100 
823 

46 

371 
91 


1  Estimated.        >  Paid  alter  July  1.         •  Enjoined. 
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Coneluded. 


Number  of 
bighsohod 
tuitioD  pupiH. 


I 

n 


I 


Qualifications  ot  teachers. 


OraduatesoCj 


Attended  but  not  a 
graduate  of— 


i 


1 

I 


Teachers 
contiibuTing  to 
State  Teachers' 
Pension  Fund. 


i 

as 


o 

a 


11 


13 


IS 


14 


15 


10 


17 


18 


10 


20 


21 


23 


28 


64 

78 

143 

147 

03 

148 

241 

295 

3 

53 

111 

103 

<^ 

3 

27 

40 

07 

3 

80 

75 

101 

215 

87 

184 

231 

307 

166 

192 

347 

i<5 

i3 

71 

79 

150 

7 

110 

150 

300 

235 

1 

81 

97 

178 

100 

3 

60 

77 

137 

133 

11 

14 

88 

52 

102 

4 

49 

54 

108 

08 

0 

12 

21 

(*} 

30 

48 

78 

a 

3 

80 

100 

198 

313 

2 

10 

11 

21 

30 

07 

02 

159 

170 

11 

00 

77 

146 

150 

1 

47 

51 

98 

138 

4 

88 

131 

219 

250 

3 

00 

130 

222 

177 

14 

29 

10 

48 

53 

00 

30 

96 

90 

1 

110 

155 

265 

235 

6 

9 

11 

20 

30 

15 

26 

40 

31 

1 

20 

28 

57 

49 

50 

34 

84 

31 

5 

32 

28 

00 

68 

80 

109 

189 

(1)190 

3 

78 

70 

154 

100 

4 

28 

21 

49 

07 

0 

106 

138 

248 

337 

0 

67 

41 

98 

131 

21 

34 

56 

53 

50 

59 

100 

97 

27 

85 

62 

43 

14 

74 

88 

147 

1 

77 

84 

161 

148 

3 

44 

80 

80 

09 

10 

168 

228 

306 

(•) 

10 

30 

35 

71 

01 

5 

08 

187 

285 

308 

3 

18 

40 

04 

70 

1 

15 

11 

20 

35 

4 

27 

12 

30 

84 

1 

82 

100 

182 

156 

78 

08 

171 

301 

17 

30 

24 

50 

53 

5 

113 

107 

280 

{*) 

6 

28 

81 

54 

H 

1 

34 
38 
34 
19 
17 

38 
40 
03 
33 
03 

19 
6 
3 
0 
9 

16 
4 
13 
32 
17 

35 
85 

9 
16 

3 


7 

1 

13 

6 

07 
03 
13 
59 
5 

3 
13 
17 
37 
30 

5 
05 

1 
44 

3 

5 

8 
40 
81 
11 
83 
33 


0 

18 

4 

89 

9 

14 

31 

80 

15 

48 

38 

9 

35 

105 

23 

87 

54 

20 

9 

78 

29 

74 

8 

10 

44 

04 

0 

85 

18 

10 

31 

80 

2 

108 

10 

4 

86 

108 

14 

142 

24 

67 

84 

45 

53 

108 

11 

32 

18 

97 

25 

151 

25 

10 

30 

154 

48 

184 

28 

41 

31 

10 

15 

107 

53 

5 

10 

70 

6 

30 

1 

8 

13 

57 

10 

56 

6 

13 

6 

9 

4 

40 

5 

1 

3 

03 

2 

20 

2 

5 

27 

50 

13 

31 

27 

23 

3 

7 

7 

19 

28 

12 

19 

04 

23 

112 

25 

17 

12 

100 

22 

27 

80 

12 

12 

48 

6 

30 

10 

10 

87 

83 

28 

33 

34 

15 

48 

237 

92 

143 

20 

23 

4 

50 

1 

41 

32 

13 

17 

74 

3 

50 

4 

14 

13 

76 

9 

52 

53 

23 

2 

1 

49 

0 

3 

8 

18 

2 

58 

2 

17 

15 

9 

2 

33 

3 

3 

10 

51 

11 

44 

61 

6 

4 

37 

0 

44 

11 

8 

48 

131 

38 

96 

13 

100 

47 

307 

41 

187 

38 

108 

11 

50 

0 

79 

2 

5 

41 

197 

74 

131 

80 

44 

6 

35 

4 

50 

38 

7 

5 

33 

9 

20 

14 

1 

4 

34 

14 

02 

23 

7 

3 

43 

2 

42 

3 

0 

17 

79 

23 

88 

14 

76 

34 

117 

19 

83 

10 

15 

30 

15 

5 

05 

3 

12 

43 

178 

06 

139 

38 

33 

43 

21 
82 

6 
26 

8 
33 

1 
14 

30 

26 

3 

30 

3 

39 

7 

6 

5 

7 

12 

14 

13 

12 

0 

23 

10 

45 

17 

5 

37 

116 

12 

40 

31 

25 

40 

193 

38 

96 

52 

42 

33 

3 
97 

6 
67 

.   264 
124 

4 
16 

86 

221 

9 

76 

21 

59 

4 

10 

70 

70 

301 

270 

43 

25 
988 

201 

73 

734 

81 

115 

159 

8 

60 

128 
285, 
70' 
300 
150 

142 
220 
81 
195 
381 

17 
153 
40 
55 
40 

1,822 

2,419 

23 

700 

135 

30 

70 

20 

873 

201 

68 
224 

'  'i05 
75 

38 

25 

286 

075 

'siieo 

100 


SDFEBINTENDSHT  OF  FUBIJO  INSISUOTION. 


Chrlrtiu... 
CUit 


Omndj. . . 
HBniUton.. 


I*  ids 


740  M 

T4I  n 
4a  so 


S19  48 

nan 

»ai  n 

SOIM 

11(140 
«H«) 


BIS  It 

ssau 

mii 

sw  to 

4uoa 

man 

moo 

twm 

, 

604  11 

1 
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TABLE  7— CoDcludad. 


> 

^ 


CouBtlet. 


Actual  number  of 

taachenor 
teaching  positions. 


Averife  annual  salaries 
ofteaoberv. 


s 


I 


I 


Number  of 

▼aeaodes 

caused  by— 


§ 

o 


I 


1 


3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

18 

r  I 

». 
♦  ! 


lAWTenea.... 

I.M. 

UvlnsstoB.. 
Hoboooi^! 
lieHenrr.... 

8 

1 
4 
1 
1 

1 

8 
8 
8 

1 

4 

5 
6 

4 
18 

6 

1 
1 
1 

1 

3 

168 
258 
888 

310 
288 

264 
515 
857 
861 
690 

343 
185 
148 
88 
101 

173 
76 
304 
228 
181 

258 
620 
148 
174 
257 

73 
98 
68 

182 
126 

419 
568 

200 
546 
126 

78 
240 
106 
247 
288 

182 
556 

101 
214 
118 

104 
174 
261 
640 
811 
478 
187 

50 
80 
50 

86 
50 

22 
50 
78 
78 
82 

78 
18 
81 
82 
17 

10 
28 
75 
88 

20 

48 

70 
84 
48 

77 

88 

84 

10 
52 
44 

51 
126 
106 
111 

81 

24 
86 
14 
41 

47 

70 

128 

45 

26 
82 

114 
lU 
36 
66 
136 
56 
84 

106 
282 
886 

178 
185 

246 
468 

298 
287 
487 

176 

128 

119 

67 

85 

155 
47 
221 
100 
108 

221 
566 

111 
181 
181 

85 
64 
68 

182 
84 

404 

400 

06 

4B6 

06 

50 
166 

06 
306 

345 

68 
440 

57 
106 

88 

80 
64 
340 
486 
180 
431 
160 

167 
362 
806 
214 
285 

368 
522 
866 
865 

580 

840 
186 
150 
80 
102 

174 

75 

206 

283 
182 

264 

645 
145 
174 
268 

78 
06 
68 

184 
138 

456 
586 

301 
666 

137 

.    74 
341 
100 
340 
303 

188 
572 
102 
221 
114 

104 
178 
306 
563 

816 

106 

8    676  81 
773  84 
697  48 
806  00 
614  08 

1,010  08 
880  10 
980  88 
568  85 

906  78 

487  80 
&«4  30 
607  80 
44150 
670  00 

747  68 
568  00 
546  38 

n4  80 
634  36 

650  78 
1,106  16 
518  30 
604  00 
500  00 

840  00 
406  06 

887  30 
646  00 
416  00 

1,013  00 
004  08 
50181 
067  88 
514  60 

663  60 
548  00 
886  78 
781  30 
1,168  00 

460  70 
88187 
484  44 

888  88 
804  84 

856  15 

880  80 

04100 
1,806  15 

630  00 
1,030  00 

646  00 

McLean..;;! 

Maeon. 

MaoooplB... 

3 
8 

Madisdn..... 

Marion 

Marshall 

6 

1 

Mason. 

MaiiiB 

1 

Menard... ..1 

Meroer 

Monroe. 

MontgouMi  J 

Morcan 

Moultrie 

3 
2 

•  >  ■  •  •  • 

7 

1 

6 

34 

2 

Otie. 

t 

Peoria.;:*.*.!! 
Perry 

1 

Piatt.*.....*.. 

Pike 

1 
1 

Pope 

Piiiaskl 

Randolph.  . 
Richland 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.... 

1 
2 

2 
2 

84 
21 

'*io 

1 
1 

i 

1 

8 

1 
14 

6 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark.. 

Stephenson.. 
Tasewell 

Union 

•     X 

VermUion... 

Wabadi 

Warren. ..... 

Washington. 

Wayne 

wnice...«... 
Whitedde... 

6 

10 
2 
8 
8 

WIU 

WilUameoa.. 
WinnebMo.. 
Woodford . . . 

8478  50 
440  221 
480  001 
562  00 
458  20 

470  881 
582  20 
687  28 
418  85' 
508  00 

410  60 

487  50 

485  06 
848  61 
480  43 

460  66 

408  80 
420  60 
584  00 

488  55 

47147 
670  45 
866  00 
627  46 
878  50 

286  00 
868  56 

47156 
877  20 
822  20 

818  10 
687  67 
466  18 

666  26 
886  70 

486  14 
417  00 
466  87 
685  14 
610  00 

80161 
538  20 


536  86 
883  20 

8ttl5 
848  10 
510  00 
640  81 
400  10 
60150 
408  00 


8518  00 

486  22 
518  82 
604  10 

487  50 

516  06 
573  00 
785  82 
446  86 
666  70 

488  86 

475  00 
511  04 
878  87 
610  52 

401  02 
460  00 
452  10 
662  18 
614  46 

600  67 
78150 
486  00 
568  84 
414  80 

814  00 
412  10 
880  50 
426  00 
860  00 

840  00 
604  04 
68106 
715  40 
417  20 

477  18 
462  00 
510  40 
575  60 
616  00 

437  40 
604  14 
450  67 
56106 
840  68 

887  88 
872  50 
56100 
ni  14 
468  00 
662  00 
518  50 


2 
8 
21 
5 
5 

8 
28 
11 

7 
10 

6 
5 
8 
1 


16 


5 
2 
2 

7 
17 
2 
3 
0 

8 
7 


8 

13 

20 
12 

2 
21 

5 

2 
8 

7 

8 


11 

8 

2 

15 

1 

6 
6 
14 
17 
8 
10 
14 


1 
5 

15 
2 


24 
7 
8 
2 

17 
18 


14 


8 

16 

33 

6 

7 

8 
38 

11 

8 

17 

8 

8 
3 
5 

18 


8 

3 

4 

0 
31 

4 
8 
0 

10 
7 


8 

31 

2f7 
16 

3 
23 

5 

3 
5 
7 
0 
6 

11 
37 
10 
10 
8 

28 
24 
14 
22 
8 
20 
14 
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SUPERINTEXDENT  OF   PUBUC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  8-TEACHBRS'  LENGTH  OF 


Counties. 

year. 

2 

years. 

3 

years. 

4 
years. 

5 
yearg. 

6 
years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

9 

rmn. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

TIHt^oIa       

11,029 

130 
56 
68 
47 
43 

145 
28 
91 
46 

223 

130 

105 

94 

46 

107 

723 
98 
65 

119 
85 

97 
98 
HI 
40 
74 

128 

95 

142 

106 

59 

83 
64 
86 
143 
30 

52 
157 
163 
133 

95 

130 
53 
89 
76 

166 

143 
44 

144 
120 
201 

5,002 

3,228 

1,910 

1,374 

.     094 

797 

735 

1 

MO 

81 
23 
?5 
31 
22 

102 
15 
36 
29 
93 

52 
33 
33 
21 
46 

842 
34 
26 
67 
36 

40 
49 
55 

25 
24 

36 
41 
66 
80 
16 

44 

37 

16 

67 

6 

29 
71 
91 
29 
25 

44 

18 
37 
15 
79 

48 
34 
77 
76 
109 

37 
7 

12 
16 
10 

54 
3 
10 
13 
46 

35 

7 

9 

IS 

23 

804 
23 
14 
30 
18 

23 
35 
23 

7 
10 

12 
22 
18 
41 
14 

9 
28 

3 
24 

3 

7 
34 
44 
30 

8 

12 
11 
15 
7 
57 

26 
11 
41 
36 
73 

23 

4 
4 
6 

1 

23 

20 

4 
3 
5 

4 

13 

8 
6 
3 
5 

6 

1 
2 

4 

4 

AlmcAndor 

2 

Bond 

1 

Boone 

1 

Brown 

Bureftn 

11 

5 

'       J 

Oiil*»oun  r , . . .  r 

OarroU 

14 

7 

25 

19 
10 
8 
13 
19 

621 
8 

21 

6 

5 
10 
14 

1 
7 

9 

10 

10 

9 

1 

12 

7 

2 

10 

1 

2 

18 

18 

9 

6 

.        7 

11 

3 
40 

18 
3 
14 
34 
31 

7 

4 

12 

14 
3 
3 
2 

11 

475 
3 

4 
5 
2 

3 

12 

11 

2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
16 
3 

6 

2 

3 

13 

7 

6 

15 

7 
3 

1 
3 
7 

368 

1 
3 
7 
7 

1 
10 

i' 

1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

4 
5 
2 
6 

4 

8 

10 

5 
2 

1 
2 

1 

319 
2 
1 
6 
2 

3 
6 

4 
1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
9 

1 

2 

6 

1 
1 

1 

Cass 

1 

ChampalKn 

s 

Chrt9tiAii..r 

s 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

832 

2 

Coles 

3 

Cook 

ISS 

Crawford 

Cnmberlaiid 

I 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

4 
3 

Dou^as 

Dunase 

1 

•jr  la^n^^v  ••. ..4.x... 

Edgar 

3 

Edwards 

3 

Ffflnffham  . . , 

Fayette 

Ford 

'"'ranWin  . .   , .  r 

1 

Fulton 

f 

Gallatin 

Greene 

1 

Onw<iy 

2 

Hamilton . .  , . .  .      

Hancock 

2 

Hardin 

Henderson 

1 

12 
9 
7 
3 

7 
3 
7 

1 

10 
9 

4 

4 
3 
3 

ii* 

6 
2 

1 

4 
1 
2 

Henry 

6 

IroQuois 

2 

Jacksoti  .  .... 

2 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

4 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviefis 

1 

Johnson  ..•.....• 

Kane 

38 

15 
1 
11 
19 
25 

23 

6 

1 

6 

11 

2S 

18 
6 

13 

TT^nlriilrM, . . . , 

ICendftll.  T 

Knox ,....,-...  .T 

• 
17 
19 

Lake 

La  Salle 

10 
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SERVICE  IN  SAME  DISTRICT— 1»I«. 


10 
years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years 

or 
more. 

Total. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

630 

* 

506 

506 

408 

280 

849 

853 

374 

377 

813 

2,960 

33,364 

6 
2 

3 
3 

3* 

1 

6 

6 
1 

1 

6 
3 

i' 

2 

4 

2 

1 

4 
2 

3 

1 

29 

13 

1 

6 

1 

2 

378 
131 

1 

1 

133 

1 

1 

126 

1 
2 

Si 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

377 
46 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

4 

2 

7 

1 
3 

178 

4 
3 

1 
5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

139 
459 

291 

1 

1 

170 

1 

2 
143 

151 

2 

1 

215 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

273 

i' 

241 

4 

13 

2,143 
3 

119 

1 

3 

271 
1 

2 
395 

2 
236 

247 

353 
1 

250 

288 

9,480 
178 

120 

4 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

10 

1 

1 

14 
0 

289 

1 

1 

2 

1 

160 

3 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 

i" 

182 

3 

3 
2 

1 
3 

250 

1 
1 

1 

1 

247 
80 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

125 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

202 

1 

181 

236 

i 

1 

3' 

1 
3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

i' 

3 

17 

1 

2 
5 
2 
7 

373 
99 

1 

2 
3 

3' 

1 

172 

3 

1 

176 

117 

3 

1 

1 

2^ 

40 

1 

2* 

1 

1 

12 
4 
3 

97 

6 
3 
3 

1 
1 

5 
1 

5 
3 
2 

4' 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

372 
364 
339 

1 

135 

3 

1 

2 
3 

4 

218 

1 

2 

1 

103 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

186 
101 

7 

1 

*      8 

1 
1 
5 
6 

7 

9 

3 

6' 

5 
2 

4 

1 
1 
2 
8 
10 

5 
1 

14 

5 

1 

3 

9 
3 

3 

46 
12 

569 

303 
98 

7 

2 
5 
4 

5 
3 
3 

1 
2 
6 

1 
1 
4 

33 

3 

56 

364 

9 

369 

7 

2 

2 

611 
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TABLE 


CoontUf. 

1 
year. 

2 
years. 

8 
years. 

4 

years. 

5 
years. 

6 
years. 

7 
years. 

8 
years. 

9 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

L«e 

.      80 

HI 

186 

82 

110 

103 
203 
133 
163 
114 

105 
63 
78 
49 
42 

114 
25 

153 
96 
70 

134 

147 

70 

89 

150 

52 

47 
38 
86 
83 

117 
112 

91 
172 

78 

33 

151 

61 

97 

422 

79 

387 

44 

103 
58 

119 
104 
109 
149 
137 
142 
107 

86 
74 
98 
43 
51 

81 

110 

8S 

75 

110 

a 

24 
29 
16 
20 

"1 
19 
56 
49 
84 

67 
82 
23 
38 
53 

18 
21 
11 
36 
26 

66 
92 
46 
87 
29 

19 
40 
25 
50 
78 

30 
125 
22 
46 
25 

52 
39 
54 
95 
67 
75 
53 

21 
38 
42 
38 
25 

85 

48 
41 
36 

78 

38 

i! 

5 
19 

13 
11 
26 
14 
13 

21 
30 
21 
16 
22 

8* 

7 
26 

7 

54 

68 

19 

66 

6 

8 
17 
12 
28 
22 

6 
71 
11 
21 
13 

11 
12 
27 
66 
37 
45 
19 

14 
17 
18 
17 
15 

20 
37 
21 
26 
53 

12 
6 
6 
4 

8 

6 
5 

7 
8 
7 

13 
40 
10 
10 
14 

2 
7 
2 
8 
4 

25 
43 
12 
35 
3 

3 

7 

8 

16 

13 

2 
40 

6 

10 

8 

1 
3 
12 
87 
26 
27 
5 

7 
8 
11 
7 
6 

8 
10 
17 
15 
44 

7 

6 
6 

4 
3 

4 
1 
5 
10 
1 

7 
37 
5 
8 
5 

1 
5 
2 
8 
3 

19 
48 
15 
29 
2 

5 

7 

2 

11 

11 

6 
34 

3 
6 
2 

6* 

13 
30 
18 
34 
4 

2 

6 

12 

6 

4 

6 
14 
11 
11 
29 

10 
9 
3 
6 

1 

S 

6 
7 

4 
8 

4 

13 

9 

7 

10 

5 
2 

S 
4 
3 
2 
S 

3 
2 
4 
5 
10 

5 
3 
3 

i 

Tiivfngnton .*.......  r 

2 

T>omn 

3 

MoI)ODough 

3 

MoHenrr 

McT-fNm 

ie 

Maoon.  ..  

Macoupin 

1 
e 

Madison. 

7 

Marlon 

6 

Mamh^n . , 

4 

Mason 

3 

Mastao. 

MtnaM T 

2 

1 
2 

Maroer 

Monroa 

4 
7 
4 
1 

6 
48 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 
6 

1 

8 
88 

4* 

1 

Vontgomary 

1 
5 

33* 

3 

1 

Morgan^ .,.'.. - 

• 

Moohria 

1 

Ogla 

2 

Paoria 

IS 

Perry 

1 

Piatt. 

1 

Pike 

1 

Popa 

Pulaslri 

3 
1 

4 
2 

16 
24 

7 
19 

2 

3 

1 
4 
2 

16 

19 

3 

22 

3 

Putnam 

Randolph. 

1 

10 
10 

4 

13 

2 

Richland 

M 

Rock  Inland  t  .....  t  ...  t  . . 

St.  Clair 

10 

Salina 

SanKamon  .....i-...t...t 

M 

Schuylor 

1 

Scott 

Shalbv 

5 
3 
6 

4 

2 
11 
2 
4 
3 

2 
1 

7 

35 
13 
13 

2 

1 

Stark 

Stephenson 

4 
5 

2 
13 

4' 

2 

2 
5 
4 

31 
4 

11 
1 

5 
5 

3 
5 

4 
4 

• 
1 

2 

i9 
11 
15 

1 

l^u^well 

XJnI(Mi 

Varmilicn . . . .  ^ 

« 

Wabash 

2 

Warren 

3 

Wa'f^hington  r ,  - . 

1 

W  ayne 

1 

White 

1 

Whiteside 

1 

Will 

17 

Williamson 

3 

WinnebaKo 

11 

Woodford 
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o 


Cooduded. 


10 

years. 

11 
years. 

12 
years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

19 
years. 

20 
years 

or 
mort. 

Total. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

1 
2 
2 

•    • 

167 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

i 

2 

i 

1 

3 
5 

7 
6 

2 
37 
15 

5 
16 

262 

3 
3 

2 

4 
3 

1 
7 
4 
2 
12 

2 

1 
2 

1 

395 
214 

1 

2 

2 
6 
5 
3 
6 

2 

1 
2 
1 

235 

1 

1 
2 
2 

4 
5 

268 

4 
10 

i 

2 
2 
3 
6 

3 
1 
1 
2 

5 
3 

522 
366 

365 

14 

3 

1 

12 

7 

539 

1 

2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 

7 

249 
136 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

150 

1 

1 

80 

1 

4 

3* 

6 

13 

3 

2 
70 

4 
2 
5 

102 

1 

2* 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

174 

1 

1 
5 
2 

75 

5 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

i' 

1 

8 

1 
2 

2 
2 

5 

296 
232 
132 

22 

1 

U 
1 

2 

15 

2 

2 

9 

ii' 

1 

2' 

2 
9 
2 

1 

o' 

2 
5 

7* 

264 

645 
145 

I 

1 
1 

1 

174 

3 

258 

73 

1 

1 

98 

1 

1 

63 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

184 

128 

8 

15 

1 

8 
13 

ii' 

7 
12 

2 
10 

14 
6 

8' 

1 

7 

10 
1 
3 

1 

5 

12 

2 

7 

7 
8 

4 

6 

2 

9 

52 
53 

455 
586 
201 

12 
1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

37 

566 
127 

3 

3 
3 

74 

2 

8' 

1 

2 

1 
2 

4 

2* 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

241 

1 
1 

3 

109 

3 
5 

2 

1 

4 

i' 

1 

1 

1 

16 
10 

249 
292 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 

133 

7 

5 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 
2 

4 
1 

2 

3 

4 

8 
3 
9 

572 
102 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

221 

114 

2 

7 

12 

3 

13 

1 

1 
1 

4 
42 

1 
12 

1 

194 

1 

1 
4 
0 
1 
8 
1 

1 
7 

4 

175 

5 

1 
1 

3 

4 

34 

2 

35 

266 

13 
2 

5 

2 

552 
315 

13 

7 

5 

1 

5 

2 

477 
193 

—3  P  I 


aOPEEINTBUDENT  OF   PUBLIC    INSTEDCnON. 

TABLE  8»-TOTAL  TEACmMO  BXFERIEKCE  OP  TBACHZBS 


ILLINOIS   SCHOOL  STATISTICS — 1016. 
EMPLOYED  AT  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL  YBAB-1016. 


35 


16  years. 

• 

1 

5; 

• 

1 

i 

8 

• 

i 

M 

i 

• 

9 

24  years. 
26  years. 
26  years. 

i Si  §iii§ 

35  years. 

36  years. 

37  years. 

38  years. 

39  years. 

40  years, 
or  more. 

• 

17 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

36 

37 

• 

28  2930  31  838834358687888940 

41 

42 

335 

1 

273 

6 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

1 

286 

4 
2 

•  •  •  • 

204 

349 

«  «  •  • 

162 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

181 

3 
1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

189 

4 
2 

2 

180 
1 

•  •  •  • 

946 

7 

1 
1 

154 

8 

1 
1 
2 

2 

134  91 
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? 

Cass 

1 

Champai^ 

2 
3 

M 

Chriffttsp .....,, 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

■  •  •  • 

5 
18 

2 

Clark 

1 

1 

Clay 

CUD^m ....,,» T . 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

340 

3 

28 

4 

10 
80 
14 

1 

14 
1 

Coles 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

2 

2 

2 

Cook 

741 

Crawford 

Onmberlaod .... 

1         1 
' . .. . 

Pfkaih  , , 

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 

Dewltt 

1 

Douglas 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

2 

5 

12 

18 

88 

8 

10 

21 

5 

5 

8 

11 

19 

8 

i 

12 

48 

1 

86 

5 
29 

8 

""44 

6 

14 

2 

2 

5 

26 

52 

45 

5 

4 

89 

3 

1 
8 

5 

2 

1 

DQrice 

21 

Edsar 

Edwards 

1 

.... 

4 
9 

15 

«  ■  •  • 

11 
4 

3 

2 

5 

4 

37 
13 

36 

5 

3 

1 

Fayette 

Ford 

1 
1 
1 

...... 

5 

9 
8 

4 
1 

i 
1 

! 

FranlcMo 

Fulton 

1 

2 

Gallatin 

Oreene 

Orandy 

17 

2 

19 

i 

8 

4 

1 

1 

If  f^lKlfl^Afl.  .  r  .  .  .  T 

.... 

20 

1 
10 

HamMMtk. 

1 

Hardin ........ 

Hendenon. 

15 
44 
50 
44 
2 

8 

4 

17 

1 
1 

2 

2 

i 

2 
18 
IS 

i 

i 

2 

1 
1 
3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

Henry 

2 

7 

1 

8 

•  •  •  • 

8 
9 

20 
8 

•  •  •  • 

17 

•  •  •  ■ 

10 

1 

29 

20 

82 
28 
12 
22 
8 

1 

**"i5 

1 

7 

7 

IroQdbii...^l... 

s 

Jaf  nmi ..... 

laQMr... 

1 

Jefferton. 

Jersey 

2 

8 

I 

Jo  Daviess 

1 
1 
1 

Johnson 

Kane 

100 

44 

14 

88 

51 

100 

2 

8 

2 
2 

94 

81 

8 

28 

82 

1 
3 

80 

K'ftnktt^'W ,    , 

2 

KendaU 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

a 

"Kno^. ........ 

1 
1 
4 

2 

2 

7 

Lake 

1 

57 

La  Salle 

tt 
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BBGSIVINO  LESS  THAN  $1,700  PER  ANNUM-1018. 


isootottto. 

1000  to  1800. 

11,000  to 
$1,000. 

$1,100  to 
$1,100. 

$1,200  to 
$1,300. 

$1,800  to 
$1,800. 

$1,400  to 
$1,400. 

$1,500  to 
$1,500. 

$1,600  to 
$1,600. 

11. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

10 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 

81 

83 

» 

13S 

1,285 

74 

1,035 

70 

S71 

75 

821 

46 

266 

•  •  •  • 

30 
2 

2,782 

4o'  806 

53 

1 

144 

•  •  •  • 

15 

1 

206 

8 

28 
S 

2 

20 

1 

4 

2'          4 

1 

1 

2 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •■ 

***"***i         — 

[..  ""h 

1 

* 

1       " 
,, 1 

1 

i 

1           2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

.  1 

1 

2 
M2 

20 

12 

741 

27 
1 

488 

47 

1 

202 

28 

263 

22 

2,776 

26 

883 

47 

130 

10 

206 

« 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 
2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•••• 

•••••■ 

•••«•• 

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

...» 

8 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

20 
8 

1 

4 
4 

8 

10 
2 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

28 

6 

2 

8 

1 

•  17 

7 

2 

1 
1 

0 
6 

i 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE 


Counties. 

Under 
8300. 

8300  to 
8299. 

8300  10  8899. 

1400  to  8409. 

8500  to8S99. 

8600  10  8009 

.1700  to  1788. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

LftWTonoe.  •••••. 

7 
8 
1 

25 
2 
5 

81 
48 
68 

2 
85 

51 

39 

1 

81 
77 

56 

20 
17 
13 
10 

33 
13 
60 
27 
14 

54 

26 
45 

6 
82 

6 
36 

4 
50 
30 

84 
22 
26 
22 
45 

9 
47 
19 
42 
12 

21 
49 
14 
12 
21 

28 
26 
10 
86 
43 
43 
10 

14 

4 
20 

8 
21 

8 

4 

18 

5 

5 

1 
8 
5 
2 

2 

il 

6 
6 

12 
3 
9 
5 

18 

8 
13 

1 
6 

4 

*  "26 
37 
10 
13 

7 
19 

2 
13 

6 

28 

25 

18 

3 

8 

12 
28 
8 
3 
80 
3 
6 

36 

108 

172 

55 

95 

94 
202 

18 
131 
143 

38 
65 
67 
25 
44 

77 
16 
81 
54 
41 

88 
115 
19 
49 
36 

4 

7 

25 

37 

7 

91 
76 
27 
83 
80 

27 
67 
43 
55 
104 

17 
151 
19 
80 
17 

6 
7 
92 
108 
67 
83 
72 

7 
2 
6 

1 
5 

0 

5 
8 
2 

2 
2 

7 

1 
4 
1 

5 
8 
8 
4 
5 

8 
6 

7 

4 

5 

1 

i 

1 

15 
8 

14 
2 

6 
19 

6 

9 

2 
18 

4 
1 
1 

3 
5 

4 

""io 
2 

8 

7 
50 
48 
48 
29 

64 
75 
57 
19 
70 

12 
24 
18 

2 

8 

6 
8 

1 
4 
13 
7 
6 

1 
1 
2 

2  C 
1           1 

19        a 
44        e 

3  J 

8 

71 

96         13 

1           2 
68           4 

6 

I           A 

Loe 

3 
2 

1 

•  •  *  • 

1 
1 

I           3 

T'f  viiifraton. . .  r .  - 

i          5 

LomD 

V          8 

MoDonough 

•  ••• 

5 

3 

1 
2 

'          3 

McLean. 

.... 

2 

6 

20 

26 

42 

1 

***2« 
6 

38 
1 

,J 

1 
7 
23 
3 
2 

9 

2 

12 

1? 

1 
21 
22 

10 
2 

28 
1 
5 

3 

26 

3 

1 

24 

2 

12 

""u 

52 

42 

] 

**"48 

1 
2 

5 

Macon 

t         86 

Maoounin. 

3 

2 

14 

fl   . 

Madison 

2 

19 

Marion 

4 

Manhall 

Mason 

Maffsac 

1 

.... 
4 

1 
6 

"12 
2 

2 

5 

23 

11 

3 

9 
3 

25 
2 

34 

11 
14 
1 
88 
89 

3 
8 
6 
1 
13 

5 
15 

11 

43 

88 

25 

8 

15 

41 
5 

1 

6 

1 

Menaixl 

12 

24 
9 
32 
54 
28 

34 

106 

18 

39 

9 

2 

1 

12 

4 

4 

i 

2 
3 
5 

2 

10 
6 

Mercer 

.... 
.... 

1 

Monroe 

1 

MontKomerv. . . . 

1 

5 
1 

■"*8 

16 

6 

13 
46 

i 

• 

1 
3 

] 

Morx^n .  r . . .  t  . , . 

6 

Moultrie 

3 

Ojde 

1 

1 
2 
6 

] 

Peoria 

39 

Perry 

1 

Piatt 

11 

20 



6 
1 

1 

Pike 

2 
9 

6 

13 
1 

1 

Pope 

3 

Pn  Miff  Iri  . . 

1 

8 

3 

1 
1 

80 

1 
46 

Randolph 

.... 

7 
10 

3 

WCh'ftTVl   .    r    n   .  .  -  r 

2 

Rook  Island .... 

1 

73 
84 
24 
91 
1 

4 

21 
18 
83 
66 

8 

134 

11 

47 

""is 

8 
18 

3 

7 

13 

St.  Clair 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

9 

96 

s^ime .  ,..^.,^.. 

1 

nAnflTATnon ...... 

5 

I 

1 

28 

Schuyler 

Bcott 

2 
8 

6 

Shelby 

1 

«  •  «  » 

Stark 

1 
2 

4 

1 
8 

I 

Stephenson 

2 
2 

5 
21 

28 
36 

""'89 

22 

Tazewell 

1 

8 

Union 

1 
8 

5 

1 
3 

•  •  *  • 

7 

49 
24 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

10 

Vermilion 

13 

Wabash 

Warren 

1 

•  «  •  • 

2 
1 

24 

Washington .... 

1 

Wayne 

White 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
63 
60 
29 
75 

« 

3 
8 

1 
6 
1 

1 

Whlreride 

35 

86 
6 

86 
6 

1 
1 

9 

Will 

1 

32 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

1 

66 

2 

1 
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4.1 


Concluded. 


$800  to  $899. 

1000  to  lew. 

$1,000  to 
$1,099. 

$1,100  to 
$],109. 

$1,200  to 
$1,299. 

1 

$1,300  to' tl. 400  to 
$1,899.   $1,499. 

$1,500  to 
$1,590. 

$1,600  to 
$1,009. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20   27 

1 

28 

29 

30 

81 

82 

83 

1 

1 

1 

2 
i 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

•  ■•• 

2 

I 

8 

15 

1 
1 

4 

1 

5 

6 

i 

8 

4 

"i 

I 

2 
1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

A 

5 

6 

4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
25 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

134 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•  • « « 

1 

10 

1 
1 

■ 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 

2 

3 

44 

8 

1 

7 
17 

3 
8 

1 
5 
1 
2 

7 
2 

8 

1 

1 

g 

4 

4 

• 

7 

180 

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

•  ••••■> 

1 

2 

1 

* 

1 

4 

i 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

6 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
24 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

8 

« 

1 
1 

42 
4 

2 

1 
1 

7 

8 

5 

• 

2 

5 

2 

14 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

"' 

•  •  •  • 
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TABLE  10~NX7MBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  RECEIVING  $1,700  OR  MORE 

ANNUM— 1916. 


Counties. 

$1,700  to 
$1,799. 

$1,800  to 
$1,890. 

$1,900  to 
$1,999. 

82,000  to 
82,499. 

$2,500  to 
82,999. 

$3,000  or 
more. 

Total 
•lementarj  teacben. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

TotaL 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

18 

Illinois 

84 

10 

26 

11 

7 

8 

48 

48 

89 

20 

125 

102 

4,288 

24,578 

2i,mm 

Adnmfl. 

54 
38 
27 
3 
33 

19 
19 
5 
10 
40 

56 

49 
71 
35 
87 

488 

65 

57 

6 

19 

31 
16 
87 
81 
42 

74 
22 
104 
44 
48 

89 
8 
76 
23 
26 

11 

19 
19 
62 
78 

98 

15 

8 

68 

16 

17 
9 
17 
23 
28 

282 
72 
90 

106 
54 

396 

27 
144 
107 
841 

192 

100 

n 

75 
179 

7,716 

87 

52 

288 

135 

126 

181 

176 

41 

70 

118 
126 
118 
300 
47 

98 
147 

88 
219 

14 

79 
291 
389 
154 

51 

114 
78 

151 
88 

415 

249 
77 
281 
286 
501 

886 

Al<n?Aiidtf 

1 

100 

Bond 

117 

BooDt 

1 

106 

Brown...  ••••••••••• . 

79 

Bureau.... 

1 

S15 

Crftlhoun Tt.,.. 

46 

Carroll 

1 

149 

C«8» ......r    .... 

117 

Chftippftlini 

381 

1 

218 

Clark 

149 

Qay 

142 

Cttnton 

UO 

CfAea. 

216 

Cook 

7 

6 

13 

10 

5 

8 

34 

48 

34 

26 

117 

102 

8.191 

Crawford. 

UB 

Cnmb^rland . . ,   r 

100 

Dekalb 

1 

•  •»• 

231 

Dewitt 

144 

PouElaff 

147 

DttiMun 

8 

1 

197 

Edgar,  -  t  » . »  t  . . 

218 

Edwards 

78 

112 

Fayette 

•  ••• 

187 

Ford 

. 

148 

Franklin.. ..,,. 

232 

Falton 

818 

Gallatin 



96 

Greene 

187 

Orundy ,  r.-r-,- 

1 

155 

Ham^J*^"*^ -.  

114 

Hancock .  ^ 

■' V 

342 

Hardin 

40 

H^nd^rsoo 

90 

Henry 

1 

810 

Iroquois 

308 

Jacison 

316 

Jasper 

ISO 

Jefferson 

"""•i'"'" 

1 

307 

Jersey. 

98 

Jo  Dayiees 

159 

Johnson. 

96 

Kane 

431 

366 

Kendall 

86 

Knox .  T 

208 

Lake 

1 

2 

806 

La  Salle 

4 
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TABLE  lO-Condaded. 


Counties. 

$1,700  to 
81,700. 

81.800  to 
81,800. 

81,000  to 
81,000. 

83.000  to 
8i,409. 

83.500  to 
8i,900. 

83,000  or 
more. 

Total 
elementary  teachers. 

If. 

W. 

If. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

w. 

If. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

Total. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S       0 

I 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

lAwrmoB 

66 

11 
88 

26 
84 

4 
26 
50 
62 
46 

64 

5 

28 

36 
10 

8 
36 
52 
18 
18 

30 
48 
28 
85 

57 

88 

80 

5 

46 

80 

26 
02 
08 
77 
21 

19 
78 
4 
26 
27 

65 
88 
88 

7 
25 

116 
106 
15 
36 
106 
14 
18 

88 
211 
807 
165 
167 

222 
416 
261 
268 
416 

167 

100 

100 

54 

78 

148 
44 

206 

178 

91 

200 
500 
106 
118 
164 

82 
58 
45 
131 
70 

858 

427 
85 

416 
80 

45 
146 

84 
101 
217 

53 

407 
48 

171 
80 

72 
60 
214 
425 
178 
884 
143 

144 

jjm 

222 

T'lTlngnton 

845 

T/^smd. 

100 

Mo!f>oii<mgh 

....  1 

201 

Mefl«Di7 

236 

MoLeaa. 

1 

442 

Maoon 

1 

811 

825 

fiSSiMn:.;  : 

1 

1 

1 

462 

llftrlon. 

231 

MarsbaU 

114 

Mason 

182 

MftsmOi 

80 

Menanl 

88 

llwoar 

• 

161 

Monroo 

70 

Montffooiery 

258 

101 

Motftrie 

.... 

109 

Ogle... 

229 

Peoria 

18 

552 

Perry 

181 

PIfttt 

153 

Pike 

•  •  .  • 

221 

Pope. 

70 

PnlMki . . 

88 

50 

177 

RtohlaiMl 

118 

Rook  Islaiid 

1 

884 

St.  Clair 

6 

1 

519 

flftiliw 

1 
8 

178 

2 

1 

498 

Sohojier 

110 

Scott. >...••....... . . . 

64 

Sbelby 

219 

Stwk. 

88 

BtephflDSOD 

217 

Taiewell 

244 

XJiiloo 

118 

VerfxiUloiL 

1 

495 

Wabash 

86 

Warren 

178 

105 

Wayne. 

188 

Wotte 

^ 

Wldteoide. 

Will 

8 

1 

1 

451 

284 

Winnebago 

898 

Woodford. 

161 

SOPEBINTENDENT   OP   PUBLIC 
TABLE  II— NDUBER  OF 


INSTRUCTION. 

SECOND  ART  (HIaH)  TEACHEIU 


UDder 

t»a. 

•&•" 

^» 

■»" 

^'» 

tm. 

u. 

W. 

H-- 

M.       W, 

11.      w. 

M. 

w. 

u. 

w. 

, 

' 

1 

10        11 

« 

a 

" 

,. 

imnolj 

6 

10 

M 

w 

391 

14 

IM 

; 

2 

j 

1 

7 

1 

-j 

2 

8 

..... 

I 
1 

i 

1 

1 

< 

; 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

i 
! 

' 

* 

4 

1 
1 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

S 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

! 
17 

3 
2 

2 

J 

s 



3 

1 

1 

< 

» 

H 

i 

1 

S 

^ 

; 

I 

i 

i 

I 

i 

1 

» 

I 

I 

i 

11 

a 

2 

4 

1 

2 

4 

■1 

1 

' 

' 

S 
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tBMtO 

nooto 
tm. 

^,. 

W. 

u. 

w. 

- 

17 

IS 

" 

IJ3 

»n 

101 

» 

1 

2 

! 

' 

; 

. 

9 

: 

> 

^ 

12 

1 

1 

i 

a 

li 

: 

a 

i 

a 

3 

i 

2 

2 

1 

^ 

« 

» 

' 

X 

1! 

IS 

-I 

S3 

39 

30 

f 

70 

.." 

30 

« 

U 

3 

8 

', 
• 

4 
1 

i 

.,... 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

! 

' 

' 

: 

: 

\ 

; 

1 

1 



; 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

( 
* 
2 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 

i 

3 

" 

1 

a 
s 

4 

» 

3 

i« 

10 

10 

i 

* 

"i 

.... 

■■■■ 

1 

• 

^ 

i 

"a 

1 

! 

■* 
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TABLE  11- 


Coontles. 

Under 

laoo. 

1200  to 
$209. 

1800  to 
8880. 

8400  to 
8480. 

8600  to 
88M. 

8600  to 

8700  to 
8799. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

u 

Lavreiim 

Lee 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

8 

9 
1 

12 
4 

1 
8 
8 

1 
2 

8 

1 
0 
2 

1 

8 

5 
8 
6 
8 

2 

7 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i 

4 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

8 

8 

11 
8 
2 
• 

• 
14 

1 

4 
10 

4 
9 

4 

1 

8 

1 

2 

LoniT. . . . .  r . .  T . . , 

M<3)cD(niffb  T .  T  -  ^  - 

, 

2 

...... 

keLdanT 

1 

i 

1 

2 

Maoon 

Haooupin 

.... 

1 
1 

3 

2 

i 

Hadumi 

1 

1 

10 

ICarlon 

1 

*"*'*tifti*.  ■>..•«..• 

•  •  * 

Mason..... 

Iff ASffftO ........... 

1 

Ifenard 

3 
3 

Meroer... 

1 

lAOQfOd  m  ■•■■••■■■• 

•  •  •  • 

liontsomenr 

1 
8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 
5 

8 

11 

8 

4 
8 

1 
2 

8        2 

«  Wll  I^WI  ■■««  J  .....  . 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
8 

1 

Hoiucne 

3 

Ode 

Peoria 

Perry 

Plait 

1 

1 
8 

8 

Pike 

1 

Pone 

Pnlaifiri, 

1 
4 
2 

2 

Pntnatn 

4 
2 

RlAhlend  ,  .    . , .  r .  , 

1 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 
2 

Rook  Island 

4 

St.  Clair 

1 

1 

8 
1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

i 

7 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

8 

10 

4 

2 

4 

1 
10 

2 
8 

8 
8 

8 

6 
8 

8 

8 
8 

Rftlfif^   . 

flanmnon .  r . .  t  ^ . . 

1 

1 

B^urler 

1 

Scott 

1 

1 

Shelby 

1 

2 

Stark 

Stepbenson.. 

1 

4 

8 

^^urawell.... 

1 

8 

8 
1 

Union 

1 

VermiJiwn ......  r . 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

W*)>m>^ ..,.,,,. 



1 

Warren 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

i 

i 

Wayne 

wSte 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Wbltadde 

1 

1 
2 

i 

1 

1 

3 

WUl 

WInnebaffo , . 

1 

Woodforo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Condaded. 


1800  to 
S899. 

1900  to 
8UW» 

11.000  to 
81,099. 

11,100  to 
81,199. 

11,300  to 
11,309. 

$1,300  to 
11,890. 

11,400  to 
11,499. 

11,600  to 
81,699. 

$1,600  to 
11,699. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

If. 

W. 

If. 

W. 

M.  W. 

H. 

W. 

M. 

w. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

22 

23 

34 

25 

36 

37 

28 

39 

80 

81 

82 

83 

2 

i!   1 

1 
3 

1 
2 
6 

i 

1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

-  -  -  ^ 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 
8 
4 

2 
6 

.... 

1 

1 

8 

3 

11 

1 
0 

3 
1 
3 

3 

8 

10 

3 

7 

8 

4 

4 

1 
8 

8 

6 

8 

1 
1 

8 

4 
8 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 

....   1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

8 

i 

1 

1 

1 
2 

3 

3 

] 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

8 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 
.2 

2 

4 
1 

1 
2 
1 
8 

6 

1 

***"i2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
3 

3 

8 

7 
6 

i 

2 
2 
1 

1 

9 

1 
4 

1 
10 

1 

3 
7 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

.... 

1 

6 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 
7 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

7 
3 
8 
2 
1 

6 
6 
2 
6 

13 
8 

i 

6 
7 

7 

8 

4 
1 
4 

1 
8 

1 
2 

2 
8 

'  1 
8 

.  .• . 

1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

•  *  •  • 

1 

2 

3 
8 

3 

i 

8 

3 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
4 
1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
7 

6 
6 

1 
3 

2 
6 

1 

4 

8 
1 

] 

1 

5 

0 

i 

8 
1 
8 

5 
3 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

•  •  «  • 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 
6 
6 

4 
7 

1 

1 

5 
8 

1 

11 
2 

8 

1 
7 
8 
2 

1 
2 

1 
9 
2 

2 
12 

8 

1 
8 
1 
7 
2 

1 
7 

4 

2 
5 
1 

i 

1 
2 

*"i:::: 

8 

1 

1 
6 

4 

4 

5 

1 
2 

6.... 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  12-C<mcladed. 


• 

11,700  to  81,800  to 
$1,790.     11,800. 

$1,000  to 
$1,000. 

$2,000  to 
$2,400. 

$2,600  to 
$2,600. 

$$,000  to 
more. 

Total. 

Total  etem- 
entary  and 
■eoondary. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

H. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

T. 

1 

3 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

LswraiM..... 

t 

10 
18 
21 
11 
17 

19 
34 
27 
18 
84 

11 
8 

7 
7 
6 

11 
8 
18 
14 
11 

16 
36 
6 
10 
19 

2 
5 
5 
3 
5 

26 
36 
10 
34 
10 

5 
16 

9 
IS 
20 

7 
86 

7 
17 

6 

4 

8 
11 
40 
18 
40 
16 

18 
23 
29 
18 
17 

23 
46 
28 
22 
48 

17 

14 

11 

2 

8 

12 
2 
20 
27 
13 

30 
67 
8 
11 
18 

1 
5 
8 

4 
6 

46 
31 
13 
39 

7 

5 

7 

12 

19 

28 

8 
41 

9 
36 

3 

2 

4 
26 
61 
13 
39 
16 

28 

40 
60 
24 
84 

42 
80 
55 

40 
77 

28 
22 
18 
9 
14 

23 
5 
38 
41 
28 

$5 

03 
14 
21 
87 

3 
10 
13 

7 
10 

71 
67 
23 
73 
17 

10 
22 
21 
32 
48 

15 
77 
16 
43 
9 

6 
12 
37 
101 
31 
79 
82 

167 

Lm 

1 

363 

1 

1 

896 

Lonoi.  ....... 

1 

314 

Mol>oiioucb. . . 

1 

286 

MeHenry 

McLean 

1 
1 

2 
1 

• 

368 

632 

Haeon 

1 

866 

Maooopin 

HidJaon. 

1 

365 

1 

639 

ICarton 

240 

If  anhaH 

136 

Mafon 

150 

IfMMff 

80 

Ifanard. 

103 

Ifareer^....... 

174 

Honroe. 

75 

MonteoiiMry. . 
Mornn 

1 

1 

206 

232 

Modhfie. 

132 

Ogle. 

1 

1 

1 

264 

Pmria. ........ 

1 

2 

1 
i 

645 

Perry., 

1 

146 

Piatt 

1 

174 

Pike 

J 

258 

Pope 

78 

PtUMdrl. . . . . , 

t 

08 

Pntnan ,--.,. 

1 

63 

184 

Ktfhiftivi.      . 

128 

Booklalaiid... 

1 

456 

586 

fluHim  

201 

BaitfaoiOD. . .  •  • 

1 

566 

Sehayler...... 

127 

Soott 

74 

Shelby 

1 

241 

Stark. 

100 

SteDDemou.  •  •  • 

1 

240 

Taiewell 

202 

Unloii......... 

133 

VermUton 

1 

1 

572 

Wabasb 

•••• 

102 

Warren...^... 

•  •  •  • 

221 



114 

Wayne 



104 

Wmte 

175 

Whiteelde 

266 

Will 

3 

. .  •  • 

- 

2 

2 

2 

552 

315 

WInnebaco.... 

1 

1 

477 

Woodlordf. .... 

193 

1 

—4  P  i 
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TABLE  19-NUMBBR  OF  DISTRICTS,  BTHLDINOS,  CAPACITY  AND  LIBRABIB8-1916 


Comities. 


Number  of  school  houses . 

Nnmber 

of  sittings 

or  seats. 

Nnmber 

of 
dlslriots. 

PnbUo. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Not  used. 

Used. 

2 

Z 

4 

6 

• 

7 

Number    Number 

oC  ct 

Ubrariea.   Tolnmes. 


8 


IlUnots. 


Adams 

Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown.... 


Bureau 

Calhoun... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 
Clark.... 

Clay 

Clinton.. 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland, 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Efflngbam. 


Fayette. . 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin. 


Greene... 
Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois... 
Jadcson.... 
Jasper 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle... 


11,878 


168 
31 
78 
69 
64 

197 
87 

104 
63 

226 

143 
105 
108 
71 
126 

100 
106 

00 
144 

05 

01 
81 
143 
46 
82 

144 
111 
101 
100 
fiO 

00 
06 
80 
178 
82 

78 
102 
282 
104 
111 

180 
67 

116 
70 

126 

152 
70 
176 
110 
270 


76 


1 
3 


2 
1 


8 


7 
2 


8 
1 
8 

1 
7 


13,250 


184 
50 
79 
72 
65 

100 
88 

110 
60 

244 

151 
108 
!&■} 
71 
137 

864 
107 

88 
151 

08 

04 
02 
147 
40 
82 

146 
110 
114 
212 
66 

104 
104 

00 
188 

84 

78 
106 
280 
126 
111 

145 
60. 

121 
78 

160 

160 
71 
185 
122 
207 


255 


2 
1 
1 
1 


4 
1 


26 


1 
8 
1 


4 

1 

*2' 
'2' 


2 
8 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


8 
1 
1 
4 


8 

6 


13,581 


185 
55 

80 
73 
66 

211 
88 

110 
60 

245 

155 
100 
105 
75 
187 

802 
107 

80 
154 

00 

05 
05 
148 
60 
86 

147 
110 
116 
215 
68 

104 
107 

03 
184 

84 

74 

204 
242 
127 
112 

145 
78 

122 
74 

168 

167 
72 
188 
196 
810 


1,247,633 


12,485 

4,879 
4,701 
3,460 
2,671 

11,795 
2,853 
5,008 
4,675 

13,686 

10,248 
6,625 
6,700 
4,568 
8,049 

401,580 
7,272 
4,682 
8,146 
5,188 

5,778 
8,288 
7,864 
8,323 
4,746 

8,118 

5,155 

11,198 

14,770 

4,006 

6,780 
5,567 
5,500 
9,255 
2,068 

3,818 

11,868 

10,480 

8,523 

5,085 

1;^ 

6,559 

4,450 

16,740 


11,066  1  1,682,043 


134 
29 
54 

eo 

50 

182 
85 

108 
67 

180 

144 
61 
45 
68 

117 

679 
8S 
78 

150 

94 

90 
81 
180 
49 
70 

119 
96 
64 

300 
27 

lOS 
100 

87 
166 

12 

70 

188 

100 

79 

58 

44 

63 

101 

68 

124 


0,756 

189 

2,592 

67 

11,888 

171 

11,609 

102 

19,582 

966 

11,2M 
5,802 
2,537 
9,596 

3,SS3 

24,879 
2,112 

14,01S 
6,100 

29,79d 

14,482 

7,233 

2,960 

10,173 

16,000 

801,913 

12,245 

6,907 

29,148 

11,477 

19,965 
16,5n 
l»,4n 

4,]« 

V 


8,8M 

ii,m 

4,301 

19,082 

1,490 

18,401 

19,810 

2,18] 

16,0» 

6,131 

22,421 

18,815 

6,61$ 

3,651 

4,189 

8,74: 

11,015 

4,401 


14,878 
8,825 
36,396 
19,342 
68,7! 
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TABLE  IS-Coodadad. 


CotmtlM. 


Number 

dlftllOCf* 


Namber  of  school  boom. 


Pabtto. 


Not  used. 


Used. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Number 
of  sittings 


Namber   Number 

of  of 

Ubnrtei.   Tolame& 


8 


Lee 

LiTtngstOD.. 

Lonn 

IfeDoDOUgb, 

IfcHenry... 
McLeen.... 

Haoon 

Mtoonpln... 
Madison.... 

Marion 

Manball.... 

Mason 

Massao 

Menard 

Mereer. 

Monroe^... 
Montgomery, 

Morgan 

Mookile.... 

Ogle 

Peoria , 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope , 

Polaskl , 

Patnam..... 
Randolpb. . . 
Riobland... 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

SangamoD... 
Soboyler.... 

Soott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson., 
TasewelL.... 

Union , 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

T^arren. . .  •  • . 
Washington. 

Wayne 

wHte , 

Whiteside... 

Win 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. , 
Woodford... 


77 
164 
207 

lis 

148 

189 
259 
126 
177 
132 

125 
81 
98 
44 
67 

119 

54 

143 

109 

88 

175 
151 
75 
101 
161 

68 
88 

29 
97 


96 
118 

89 
168 

98 

47 
167 

70 
185 
131 

77 
221 

51 
127 

85 

187 
111 
144 
189 
113 
112 
119 


4 

1 
1 
1 


8 
2 


1 
2 
1 


2 
2 


81 
166 
261 
127 
153 

144 
269 
148 
190 
168 

182 
81 
99 
55 

60 

ItO 
56 

150 

117 

84 

174 
169 
81 
108 
168 

65 
58 

29 
106 


128 
184 
100 
195 
95 

48 
169 

69 
148 
145 

80 


55 

ISO 
84 

161 
114 
152 
211 
128 
181 
112 


6  , 
2 

2 
2 


4 
8 


8 

1 


2 
1 
1 


2 

1 
8 


19 


7 
1 


8 

4 


90 
170 
864 

128 
155 

144 

i72 
143 
196 
166 

185 
88 
99 
65 

64 

128 
56 

168 

lis 

84 

179 
172 
82 
108 
170 

60 
50 

29 
110 


128 
196 
100 
196 
95 

48 
109 

71 
146 
146 

80 
940 

67 
182 

86 

161 
116 
152 
217 
182 
188 
121 


6,676 
7,292 
10,856 
6,976 
7,426 

8,554 
16,676 
12,955 
18,944 
20,354 

9,750 
8,996 
4,906 
4,861 
8,499 

6,648 
8,270 
10,597 
8,885 
4,279 

8,006 
10,464 

6,845 
29,874 

9,021 

8,218 
4,811 
2,209 
7,828 
4,987 

18,200 
22,929 

9,806 
19,789 

4,447 

2,509 
9,840 
8,188 
8,871 
9,517 

6,911 
21,719 
4,086 
0,266 
4,089 

7,780 

7,278 

9,040 

16,689 

18,918 

18,600 

6,658 


80 
168 
249 
158 
142 

144 

268 
128 
167 
140 

112 
57 
88 

80 

67 

114 

28 

120 

106 

88 

164 
149 

09 
108 

85 

66 
64 


67 

92 

114 

65 

162 


44 

164 

80 

186 

110 

70 
214 

60 
126 

70 


48 


129 
118 
117 
110 


16,840 
18,268 
29;676 
14,467 
11,147 

18,185 
45,029 
21,787 
16,885 
80,888 

48,681 
9,281 
7,570 
1,742 
5,909 

16,143 
3,894 
9,664 

10,746 
9,888 

17,868 
26,816 

8,077 
19,166 

8,982 

6,887 
4,864 
4,648 
11,162 
8,812 

15,461 
27,180 
11,486 
26,604 
12,806 

4,122 
10,648 

9,850 
15,876 
19,184 

7,688 
88,688 

7,426 

15,986 

6,682 


8, 

2,488 
19,400 
20,974 
11,162 
18,706 
14,688 
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TABLE  14-VALUB  OP  SCHOOL  PBOPBRTY,  TAX  LEVY  AND  BONDBD  DBBT-19ie 


Coontiit. 


Value  of 

•ehool  ittesand 

bnfldingB. 


VahM 

of  6Qulpin0nt 

(furulUmi 

MpptnlbaB,  etc) 


Total 

value  of  aebooi 

pffopailjf* 


Amount 
of  twntJeyted 
AQguit.l91A. 


Amount 
of  aeliool  boods 


Jmieao^ 
1916. 


lUinois 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown. 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

OaiToIlf 

Can , 

Champaign 

Christian 

dark 

day 

Chnton , 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

gupa«» 

Sdgar 

Edwards 

Effingham. 

Payette. 

Pocd 

Pnoklin 

Pulton 

Qallatm 

Greene 

OruadT 

HamiltOD 

Hanoook 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson. 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

• 

Kankakee , 

KendaU 

Kn^. 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$137,818,385 


I  1,068,100 
614,150 
160,488 
380,855 
143,850 

014,750 

50,060 

417,175 

839,450 

1,858,687 

733,870 
365,477 
186,516 
163,435 
587,340 

70,666,306 
357,490 
157,835 
630,635 
443,945 

815,460 
988,600 
496,690 
98,670 
183,670 

348,730 
857,800 
880,676 
876,990 
138,651 

377,450 
377,960 

71,090 
458,680 

80,460 

116,890 
1,013,675 
579,587 
434,130 
131,975 

394,175 

178,575 

849,605 

93,835 

3,335,878 

657,670 

166,750 

870,308 

1,583,088 

1,814,931 


88,044,313 


I  09,483 
61,806 
15,181 
16,195 
10,546 

148,446 

7,980 

41,150 

34,940 

94,706 

76,496 
86,967 
17,796 
16,891 
58,170 

3,443,791 
84,588 
19,318 
76,390 
38,195 

46,430 
68,306 
45,791 
9,795 
3;i,lS9 

34,768 
59,868 
81,660 
74,373 
16,540 

87,577 
41,150 
13,185 
49,865 
8,911 

18,855 
104,858 
70,841 
46,363 
14,838 

33,640 
15,550 
83,800 
18,038 
348,844 

83,136 

33,188 

135.643 

335,015 

183,130 


8185,857,497 


I  1,187,583 
670,0<6 
184,619 
346,550 
154,896 

1,068,196 

58,040 

458,835 

864,890 

1,448,893 

799,877 
803,414 
304,311 
180,316 
590,410 

78,108,906 
893,038 
176,548 
696,915 
471,140 

861,880 
1,066,806 
543,481 
108,465 
304,809 

968,488 
417,668 
863,385 
961,363 
145,191 

815,037 
819,100 

84,165 
507,996 

84,871 

139,746 
1,117,588 
649,938 
470,883 
146,706 

816,815 
189,135 
881,906 
106,848 
3,469,317 

690,796 

995,945 
1,807,068 
1,998,061 


849,701,743 


I  841,833 

108,869 

86,965 

107,385 

44,803 

834,370 
19,606 

138,994 
97,330 

434,868 

348,970 

108,899 

80,168 

63,347 

194,731 

31,618,769 

8,146,619 

64,884 

258,338 

140,806 

175,474 

389,530 

164,668 

48,718 

74,000 

100,437 
136,063 
303,068 
170,048 
44,770 

110,814 
189,750 

40,643 
178,764 

14,570 

66,294 
374,185 
356,515 
156,865 

60,438 

109,818 
59,088 

130,823 
45,665 

741,961 

348,565 
66,880 
397,184 
553,710 
573,585 


815,8&8,878 


8    183.885 


101, 


167,660 

8,700 

1»,1I0 

73,800 

408,710 

153,000 

23,530 

4,800 

14,800 

98,500 

8,251,230 

87,700 

20,800 

187,650 

68.375 

126,550 

294,300 

U6,067 

24,700 

6,300 

16,415 
126,140 
151,860 
301,185 

18,860 

39,300 

43,900 

500 

65,060 
5,300 

35,550 
188,700 
98,650 
88,800 
10,235 

50,800 

49,800 

58,000 

6,100 

674,fl00 

84,270 
9,000 

46,580 
573,000 
877,800 
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TABLE  14-CoDdaded. 


CotmtiM. 


Vftloeor 

school  sites  and 

boUdings. 


Valae 

of  equlpiiMnt 

(ftinutare, 

library, 

apparatus,  etc.) 


Total 

valnt  oC  school 

properly. 


Amount 
of  tazea  levied 
August,  191S. 


Amount 

oC  school  bonds 

outstanding 

June  SO, 

1919. 


livingstoo 

Ixxnn 

MoDonoogh 

ICoHenry 

MeLean 

Maooo 

Maooupln. 

Madison 

Marlon 

MarshaO 

Mason , 

Mftwae , 

Menard 

Meroer. 

Monroe.,..^ 

Montgomsry 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pu&U 

Putnam. 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.... 

Taiewoll 

Union...... 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynoi. 

WWte 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamsoa. 

Winoebago 

Woodford. 


3 


\  881,676 
471,900 
758,045 
540,900 
574,216 

558,979 
1,768.830 
1,146,471 

568,013 
1,467,220 

428,906 
241,875 
275,900 
140,726 
196,460 

266,126 
81,860 
648,040 
574,488 
211,176 

462,150 
2,492,294 
179,790 
296,740 
865,138 

41,458 

S2,531 

127,606 

271,845 

222,000 

1,758,648 
2,180,694 

366,180 
1,797,580 

280,625 

188,000 
386,830 
127,800 
561,051 
703,867 

171,280 

1,588,675 

217,460 

112,390 

128,706 
206,576 
660,226 

2,180,887 
618,231 

1,672,610 
425,282 


8  46,826 
61,070 
82,064 
50,980 
44,940 

61,196 
168,886 
861,669 

66,475 
106,053 

80,810 
82,408 
25,946 
8  210 
7,886 


\ 


83,916 
12,871 
41,846 
45,192 
28,480 

48,894 
223,098 
23,963 
87,965 
86,260 

6,762 
14,872 

9,975 
26,496 
18,853 

158,184 
123,752 

60,319 
107,800 

27,827 

14,006 
42,216 
14,885 
35,244 
61.890 

25,390 
101,440 
25,635 
62,326 
11,340 

19,690 
28,116 
54,730 

114,607 
60,816 

181,261 
44,276 


I  4^7,600 
522,870 
840,109 
600,800 
619,156 

606,177 
1,917,212 
1,506,080 

600,488 
1,562,273 

464,215 
274,277 
801,846 
164,985 
213,886 

290,041 
94,721 
584,886 
619,625 
239,605 

510,644 
2,716,892 
208,748 
336,706 
891,896 

48,215 

07,408 

187,670 

298,840 

240,853 

1,916,777 
2,804,276 

416,499 
1,906,880 

268,452 

152,006 
408,546 
142,185 
506,296 
764,747 

199,670 
1,635,124 
242,965 
645,314 
128,780 

148,395 
229,690 
704,955 

9,245,034 
568,647 

1,808,871 
469,557 


8150,467 
177,428 
277,974 
909,480 
186,516 

208,884 
625,811 
457,090 
255,826 
490,876 

161,718 
86,888 

108,985 
42,150 
72,755 

128,710 

49,990 

284,480 

187,775 

95,274 

179,898 
692,297 
88,266 
185,076 
186,296 

26,198 
56,666 
48,886 
94,259 
61,890 

584,382 
846,981 
255,107 
652,384 
80,484 

46,602 
140,687 

79,266 
215,260 
273,800 

68,655 
522,648 

86,711 
186,456 

47,885 

84,002 

88,411 

210,545 

688,488 

228,808 
618,823 
181,780 


6 


\     06,0(76 

83,800 

115,600 

66,618 

118,500 

70,880 
484,880 
300,800 
151,676 
886,800 

111,705 

1,400 

51,000 

44,000 

28,600 

13,200 

8,280 

106,700 

48,100 

20,600 

68,160 
668,276 
12,100 
48,700 
44,100 

1,400 

10,200 

27,800 

70,250 

104,807 

530,234 

1,044,175 

122,060 

668,800 

50,200 

21,550 

57,650 

1,000 

00,600 

182,000 

21,100 
410,160 

60,000 
138,040 

20,150 

6,700 

0,800 

64,600 

01,060 


68,200 
101,644 
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TABLE  15-PBIVATE  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  ENROLLMENT— 1916. 


Counties. 

Nnmber  of  private       \ 
schools. 

Nnmber 
oifteaobers 
employed. 

EnroIlmBnt  in 
elementary  grades 
first  to  eigntn  year. 

Enrollment 

inseeondary 

grades,  ninth  to 

twdfthyear. 

Total  eorollnMBa 
inelenientary  aad 

seoQodary  cnMbSBt 

first  to 

twelfth  year. 

• 

S 

i 

• 

3 

• 

1 

A 

* 

1 

1 

• 

• 

i    1 

O            6^ 

1 

2 

807 

6 
8 

1 
2 
2 

I 

2 

4 
14 

4 

8 

2,025 

4 

8,628 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

13           14 

1 

Illinois 

5,658 

108,187 

101,101 

209,288 

2,001 

2,481 

4,622 

110,228 

108,582 

218,760 

kAmsnm , . . 

2 
2 
9 
2 

15 

1 
1 
4 
8 

• 

6 
15 
7 
4 
4 

18 

4 
21 

""ii 

15 

8 

17 

16 

6 

4 

28 

5 

22 

4 
80 

15 

88 

185 

8 

120 

80 

250 
86 
60 
75 

419 

805 

82 

171 

5 

90 

65 

289 
70 
60 
T8 

440 

289 

170 
806 
IS 
210 
145 

156 

120 

•   151 

859 

504 

88 

186 
88 

130 
80 

271 
86 
60 
75 

429 

805 

82 
325 
43 
90 
65 

288 
70 

104 
76 

458 

170 

Alexander 

Bond 

51 
80 

54 
37 

105 
67 

411 
80 

Boone 

210 

Brown ........ 

145 

Bureao 

12 

14 

26 

186 

CarroU 

Can 

44 

44 

164 
151 

Champaign 

Christian 

10 

18 

28 

887 
SKH 

Clark 

Clay 

■"2 

12 
3 

801 

1 
5 
2 

1,454 

1 

84 

6 

2,268 

2 

89 

8 

3,722 

756 
155 

81,234 

87 
746 
155 

78,784 

1,502 
810 

155,018 

85 
756 
155 

81,810 

87 
746 
155 

74,119 

73 

Clinton T . 

1.502 

Coles. 

810 

Cook 

606 

835 

** 
041 

155,9t9 

Offt wfofd  ••*... 

nrnnherland. . . 

Dekalb 

Dewlct 

4 
1 

8 

16 
8 

19 
8 

187 
85 

145 
40 

282 
75 

28 

28 

187 
85 

168 
40 

805 

75 

DoufflM ....... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

"86 
2 
1 
8 

8 

60 
1 
8 

4 

8 

41 

4 
4 
9 

.  1 

101 

5 

7 

18 

4 

876 
47 

822 

80 

1,606 
97 

226 

362 

488 

1,102 

47 

20 

281 

111 

1,064 

50 

X5 

285 

122 

2,186 
97 

Edwards 

20 
6 

35 

10 

45 
16 

45 

Effingham . 

Fayette 

Ford 

275 

in 

375 
122 

550 
288 

566 

^38 

FranVlin  . , . , , 

f  ulton 

Qallatin 

1 

2 

2 

40 

45 

85 

40 

45 

85 

Oreme 

Omndy 

Hamiiion... . 

2 
2 
8 

8 

i 

8 

8 

10 

11 

8 

11 

48 
64 
14 

145 
58 
12 

193 

122 

26 

48 
64 

35 

145 
58 

23 

198 

122 

Hanoook 

Hardin  r.. 

31 

11 

82 

58 

Henderson .... 

1 

10 
8 
6 
5 

1 
8 

4 

1 

7 

4 

10 

8 

1 

4 
24 

3 
13 

8 

1 
4 

6 

5 
81 

7 
28 

8 

1 

7 
7 

6 
60 

"97 

20 
55 

4 

68 

26 

115 

4 

165 

6 
460 
118 
451 
116 

38 

77 

103 

20 
456 

118 
483 
145 

19 
107 
118 

36 

Henry 

400 
118 
854 

116 

23 

77 

102 

401 
100 
414 
145 

19 
107 
118 

801 
227 
768 
261 

43 

184 
315 

916 

Iroquois 

Jaokion 

Jasoer.. 

281 
988 
361 

TeffeiWHi..    .s. 

• 
43 

Jersey 

184 

Jo  DaTisss. .... 

215 

Johnson 

Kane. 

17 

14 
18 
6 
14 
24 

62 

84 
4 

12 
6 
8 

87 
56 

*'"2i 

47 
112 

99 

90 

4 

88 

58 

115 

1,487 

1,380 

108 

180 

1,051 

2,082 

1,421 

1,311 
112 
230 
965 

3,117 

3,858 

3,tfl 

320 

410 

3,016 

4,149 

15 

15 

1,487 

1,380 

108 

329 

1,068 

3,061 

1,486 
1,3U 

lis 

834 

996 
3,169 

2,878 

2.481 

Kendall 

220 

Knox.r .. 

49 
83 
39 

94 
81 
63 

lU 
68 

81 

668 

Lake 

La  Salle 

2,079 
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TABLE  15— Concluded. 


Counties. 

Number  of  private 
schools. 

Number 
of  teachen 
employed. 

BnroUmantin 
elementary  grades 
flift  to  eigbto  year. 

EnroUnM 

in  second 

grades,  mn 

twSthyi 

mt 
sry 
thto 
»r. 

• 

1 

11 

Total  enrollment 
in  elementary  and 
secondOT  grades, 

twelfth  year. 

« 

1 

0 

• 

1 

n 

• 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

0 
10 

0 

n 
12 

• 

0 
13 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 
8 
12 
1 

0 
6 

8 

i 

it 

7 

14 
18 

4 

2 

8 

17 

28 

4 

7 
38 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

14 

Lawrence 

i           2 

9 

21 

46 

•         11 

!         21 
66 

27 
137 
260 
889 

91 

883 

486 

32 
184 
260 
503 

83 

280 
428 

69 
821 
588 

842 
174 

613 
864 

27 
144 
290 

860 
198 

888 

498 

82 
187 
829 
543 

220 

280 
478 

5» 

Lee 

LlTlngston 

Logan 

HcDonoajsh... 

HcHeniT 

7 

80 

80 

107 

3 

60 

40 

187 

10 

90 

70 

244 

« 

881 
62» 
912 

418 

/ 

613 

McLean 

Ifaoon. 

1'   '62 

1 

60 

112 

976 

Maoounln 

Madison. 

Marion 

11 
34 

8 

4 

17 
24 

1 
1 

21 
32 

6 
11 

• 

88 
66 

7 
12 

516 
1,773 

198 
227 

617 
1,686 

211 
216 

1,083 
3,450 

409 
443 

■45 
2 

17 

6 

62 
8 

561 
1,775 

198 
245 

584 

1,692 

211 
240 

1,095 
3,469 

400 

MarshaU 

Mason 

18 

24 

42 

485 

Massac 

1 

1 

1 

8 

12 

20 

8 

12 

20 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

1 

13 
8 
0 

1 
12 

1 
81 

1 
11 

4 
67 

2 
28 

6 
98 

7 
850 
170 
285 

6 
372 
160 
278 

It 

781 
830 
506 

5 

1 

6 

12 
869 
241 
811 

7 
372 
261 

467 

19 
781 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

71 
76 

91 

104 

162 
270 

492 

778 

Ogle 

2 

11 

7 

7 

5 

11 

52 

6 

11 
69 
11 

82 

1,029 

187 

40 

1,085 

178 

72 

2,064 

815 

32 

1,116 

187 

40 

1,160 

178 

72 

Peoria. 

Perry 

87 

125 

212 

2,276 
315 

Plati 

Pike 

Popo 

Pulukl 

P^lfni^rn    . . , , ,  r 

Randolph 

24 
2 

15 
29 

18 

2 
8 

18 
5 

26 
107 

86 
5 

28 
115 

684 
54 

479 
2,298 

656 

49 

479 
2,473 

1,290 
108 

958 
4,771 

684 
54 

481 
2,298 

666 

49 

497 
4,806 

1,290 
108 

Richland  ..... 

Rock  Island. . . 

St.  Clair 

RfiMne      

2 

18 
87 

20 
87 

978 
7,106 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

14 

18 

74 

92 

1,116 

960 

2,066 

200 

842 

542 

1,806 

i,202 

• 

2,598 

Scott 

Shelby 

'"4 

4 

2 

6 

66 

77 

148 

66 

77 

148 

Stark. 

Stepbeosoo — 
TaKCweU...... 

5 

4 

2 
0 
2 
2 
28 

9 

8 

2 
7 
2 

17 
19 

9 

2 

4 
19 

4 
14 

7 

18 
5 

6 

26 

6 

81 

26 

858 

48 

85 
506 
127 

45 

411 

'  884 

74 

5^ 

138 

87 

827 

692 
122 

58 

1,066 
265 

82 
788 

10 

15 

25 

868 
48 

50 
526 
127 

45 
4U 

849 
74 

41 
504 
188 

87 

827 

717 
122 

Union 

15 
20 

18 
15 

88 
85 

91 

Vermilion 

1,120 
265 

Warren 

88 

788 

Wayne 

White 

1 
2 
27 
2 
6 
6 

i 

17 
1 
8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

77 

5 

49 

10 

2 

2 

91 

6 

82 

12 

9 

11 

2,062 

129 

505 

181 

5 

18 

2,110 

181 

565 

204 

14 

29 

4,172 

260 

1,070 

886 

9 

11 

8,062 

129 

554 

Iffl 

5 

18 

2,110 

181 

681 

204 

14 

Whiteside 

29 

Win. 

4,172 

WlMiamiHni  . . . 

260 

Winnebago.... 
Woodford..... 

49 

66 

118 

1,185 
885 
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TABLE  15— DISTRICT 


Counties. 


ToteL 


From  what  sooroe  received. 


Balance 

oinhand 

July  1, 1015. 


Distribution 
o(  trustees. 


District  taxes. 


I 


TuitiOD 

fees  paid  by 
pupils. 


Hifffascbool 
toittopgUd 


I 


minds.. 

Adams...... 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown...... 

Bureau..... 
Calhoun.... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles. 

Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards. . . . 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Gfeene 

Orundy 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


156,565,802  82  $10,066,471  41 


\     408,826  87 

140,874  51 

160,825  87 

274,100  88 

03,876  00 

482,227  78 
88,850  17 

318.327  64 
174,830  07 
686,080  13 

401,783  07 
174,566  11 
138,647  78 
131,066  25 
802,066  78 

21,885,001  75 
836,614  00 
108,516  25 
455,178  47 

233.328  04 

325,540  45 
580,050  00 
202,220  06 
75,804  68 
125,510  78 

166,578  20 
268,565  38 
261,307  00 
488,108  22 
107,005  74 

100,066  46 
268,700  02 

84,107  21 
282,157  06 

25,256  82 

140.756  02 
808,206  10 
516,100  07 
256,780  48 
102,n7  86 

186,122  31 
160,810  82 
260,160  08 
78,427  71 
080,060  10 

880,404  02 
128,716  85 

457.757  00 
740,380  06 

1,121,068  04 


$140,576  15 
82,880  06 
78,808  48 
50,888  72 
85,618  42 

104,527  43 
12,807  14 
72,646  48 
36,702  08 

188,440  55 

115,201  51 
47,720  01 
43,873  42 
40,710  40 
68,187  70 

050,806  83 
08,060  60 
84,878  47 
05,677  30 
68,606  68 

67,240  48 
88,068  70 
71,104  05 
28,040  33 
35,737  08 

51,433  i4 
72,770  36 
56,401  Ol- 
131,321  21 
84,056  08 

61,160  17 
88,828  60 
81,857  57 
71,525  06 
8,181  01 

58,215  14 

108,021  68 

141,410  75 

80,586  54 

88,557  06 

86,825  66 
47,717  04 
71,767  20 
21,362  05 
160,748  87 

121,082  61 
40,086  45 

100,700  51 
07,433  70 

204,045  80 


$8,814,725  80 


I  27,760  20 

14,187  17 

8,426  00 

1,816  01 

2,818  02 

20,87182 
4,648  75 
7,884  07 
8,844  51 

25,146  58 

16,406  01 
10,675  00 
11,715  52 
14,268  43 
16,252  48 

2,255,777  76 

16,317  47 

7,072  35 

2,007  61 

6,111  81 

8,076  46 

11,862  85 

7,650  08 

5,415  82 

11,682  77 

17,8^  05 
13,640  45 
21,207  07 
20,720  01 
10,374  12 

7,886  22 
13,778  50 
18,258  50 
10,682  05 

3,540  70 

2,601  80 

3,300  73 

10,531  00 

22,552  02 

11,173  40 

22,100  45 

5,020  13 

0,024  80 

10,450  27 

87,608  18 

22,864  86 

884  64 

16,235  64 

1,670  81 

52,340  02 


$87,286,654  45 


\  312,620  10 
06,004  42 
76,387  83 
00,224  08 
47,285  06 

830,268  56 
10,767  86 
120,842  25 
118,288  18 
880,088  02 

248,082  70 

106,068  24 

76,587  «3 

50,070  21 

202,131  22 

18,010,710  24 

157,102  61 

62,836  46 

251,765  60 

148,777  84 

150,365  22 

283,670  27 

176,284  14 

40,802  80 

73,335  16 

88,412  34 
136,024  54 
144,604  33 
254,168  26 

48,728  85 

106,657  81 
140,418  25 

85,711  86 
173,105  86 

13,482  81 

78,686  70 
281,010  08 
314,353  74 
136,573  48 

52,634  74 

116,616  01 
50,767  00 

110,650  50 
88,671  00 

068,200  18 

220,110  58 
71,884  00 
268,075  17 
487,706  20 
560,785  56 


$103,620  81 


$1,857  54 
210  50 
230  25 
268  50 
600  20 

2,607  81 
58  15 

488  20 

848  66 

4,702  20 

2,170  00 

2,247  61 

647  87 

28174 

8,278  80 

41,883  72 

498  60 

446  08 

1,838  00 

851  12 

580  80 

2,182  62 

1,825  84 

440  00 

822  50 

1,852  55 
2,484  43 

152  83 
3,106  84 

180  50 

1,206  65 
046  84 
235  65 

4,188  27 


220  15 

2,808  84 

2,405  30 

528  38 

200  01 

200  00 
154  85 

1,408  60 
33  34 

8,630  77 

3,064  21 
1,855  20 
3,386  20 
4,010  84 
3,064  06 


$402,810  86 


t  7,796  87 

161  88 

3,350  00 

4,004  00 

1,826  00 

6,888  49 
340  00 
5,067  07 
3,478  80 
7,710  62 

1,332  50 
4,5^56 

2,3^8  88 
1,296  00 
5,502  50 

6,813  75 
2,440  00 
1,478  00 
13,774  28 
4,730  00 

5,334  06 
8,048  41 
8,053  19 
364  00 
1,673  60 

3,222  52 
829  50 

1,190  7o 

11,725  77 

125  00 

6,867  50 
3,512  22 
1,182  80 
9,650  68 


275  65 

8,275  31 

529  99 

804  00 

958  73 

1,944  00 

3,242  40 

810  06 

17,788  06 


2,353  32 
5,682  87 


737  S3 
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FUNI>--RECBIPT8-1916. 


From  what  source  received. 


Sale  or 

rentofMshool 

property. 


Sale  of  bonds. 


Insorazice 
adjustments. 


Other  BOUfces. 


Net  receipts 
(coloront 
Stoll). 


DupUcattons. 


Other 


TransfBrof 
pupils. 


8 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


S1A»,382  51 


I  33358 
183  00 

52  08 
045  16 

82  70 

585  20 
195  47 
92168 
580  12 
1,200  50 

988  97 

893  71 

76  55 

21  60 

64108 

59,652  81 
162  40 
191  64 
624  83 
347  98 

745  28 

1,862  08 

17120 

57  50 

145  90 

64  73 

42  60 

1,605  86 

482  28 

988  98 

10160 
870  12 

27  82 
450  52 

18  00 

167  98 

2,085  45 

826  91} 

689  86 

95  70 

829  99 
1,267  50 

222  50 
1,748  69 
2,910  17 

458  80 
106  21 
138  31 
488  74 

1,467  47 


83,962,925  08 


8  1,555  55 
3,910  00 


106,418  00 
4,500  00 


1,600  00 

92,729  86 

600  00 

58,86164 

10,438  18 
1,018  67 
1,880  80 
2,150  00 
1,500  00 

520,886  80 
57,808  88 


70,786  06 
1,800  00 

79,960  58 

179,620  24 

12,477  75 


800  00 

1,250  00 
89,117  25 
34,735  80 
55,285  00 

9,338  99 

5,006  00 

15,000  00 

700  00 

7,060  00 


4,750  00 


22,868  89 

13,700  00 

2,228  06 

850  00 

51,650  00 

46,963  50 

5,000  00 

76,419  49 

3,000  00 

8,800  00 

29,861  67 

83,843  84 

170,418  62 


866.870  48 


22133 

800  00 

1,02188 


80  00 

164  14 

1,133  48 

78164 


878  83 

789  44 

222 

65  60 

11,983  41 

14  00 

400 

558  60 

16  20 

2  00 


61  74 
685*76 
113  33 


120  28 
92  41 

4  05 

4 

983  40 


671  90 
555  70 


8181 


2,828  67 

12  57 

2  16 

122  35 
16  45 

412  58 
20  50 

418  34 

5,352  24 


1,000  00 
236  64 
589  88 


1214,029  20 


8  1,660  06 

158  80 

31  56 

3  12 

11  09 

506  96 

780 

24  06 

29  25 

5,562  86 

188  46 

810  56 

174  65 

1,068  15 

3,280  77 

1,600  00 

1,264  16 

412  95 

176  48 


866  48 

11,448  89 
25  54 
56  40 

176  36 

2,216  60 

42  66 

5,428  40 

8,025  35 

606  77 
136  89 

29  12 
2,999  54 

88  40 

414  80 
583  07 
248  81 
882  97 
586  00 

5,058  96 
485  42 

1,318  02 
49  14 
80  60 


087  49 

642  03 

51,964  75 

23,427  10 


156,156,449  50 


\     494,380  37 

149,296  71 

162,813  06 

271,806  68 

91,984  48 

475,323  27 
38,850  17 
306,713  75 
169,953  88 
673,318  01 

408,796  32 
174,150  68 
138,064  46 
128,795  84 
299,930  19 

21,850,072  32 
334,657  22 
106,215  85 
447,194  84 
231,321  22 

321,834  71 
575,158  50 
280,567  78 
75,253  06 
124,289  97 

163,406  12 
268,043  91 
260,210  00 
482,331  73 
106,767  77 

189,576  11 
262,988  92 

83,675  31 
280,258  58 

25,256  82 

135,186  88 
394,331  80 
511,838  51 
256,203  21 
101,373  02 

188,148  95 
168,923  29 
254,088  60 
78,140  16 
971,929  61 

376,333  30 
125,108  30 
435,571  90 
728,268  20 
1,118,777  32 


8370,273  66 


$4,380  00 


5,795  02 
2,39130 
1,872  70 

6,445  20 


3,324  89 

4,227  14 

13,129  12 

906  80 

844  63 

640  00 

3,370  41 

3,U6  04 

6,860  43 
1,675  30 
27190 
7,753  63 
1,280  82 

4,00104 

4,900  50 

68190 


1,220  81 

2,606  17 

166  47 

1,186  91 

5,894  50 

827  97 

703  25 

548  26 

52190 

1,892  47 


5,485  87 
8,829  73 
3,502  00 
551  51 
1,344  83 

2,969  67 
846  53 

5,221  48 
287  55 

4,285  99 

2,889  72 

8,080  06 

31,833  31 

13,066  88 

8,475  10 


838,630  57 


8  6000 

77  80 

1,317  79 


18  91 
450  31 


1,380  50 
150  09 
533  00 

30  95 
70  80 
84  83 


30  50 

50  00 
383  17 

28  50 
280  00 
726  00 

212  80 


1,960  28 
141  60 


475  00 
356  00 


882  00 


507  10 
258  74 


6  00 


83  27 
135  16 
840  56 

25  70 


3  60 
50  00 


8,884  50 

1,77100 

578  00 

85189 

56  00 

806  63 
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SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  U- 


CountMs. 


Total. 


From  wbat  sooroe  received. 


Baltnce 

on  band 

July  1, 1916. 


Distribotioii 
oftrostees. 


District  tazas. 


Ttdtlon 

fMspaidby 

puptb. 


HlEhsdMMl 
toi&cniMid 

eooDtf 
supirintaid- 


8 


L&wreii06 . . . . 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

McDonoogh.. 

McHenry 

McLean. 

Macon 

Macoupin — 
Madison 

Marlon 

MarshaU 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moiiltiie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope. 

Pulaaki 

Putnam 

Banddpb — 
Ricbland  — 

Roek  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline. 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby , 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne. 

White 

Whiteside.... 

WiU 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago... 
Woodford.... 


\  204,183  8? 
272,728  60 
601,068  07 
324,204  26 
827,818  42 

329,477  64 
846,780  50 
620,878  00 

480.020  60 
732,646  68 

216,663  90 
188,186  42 
284,660  61 
60,008  05 
167,774  38 

205,202  18 
84,367  64 
327,490  44 
350,158  12 
142,523  84 

320,368  06 

1,421,782  34 

160,232  24 

282,065  24 

260.030  77 

48,115  61 

03,885  09 

80,150  42 

254,023  88 

120,165  86 

800,106  88 
1,608,210  38 

941,400  55 
1,567,040  06 

178,028  28 

88,624  68 
244,874  11 

161.031  77 
368,268  44 
406,512  50 

138,235  65 
017,038  84 
111,801  10 
800,611  84 
08,494  50 

145,012  97 
161,000  85 

867.021  02 
846,620  56 
856,278  04 
884,431  62 
372,028  38 


1100,135  72 

71,016  51 

153,471  22 

88,600  34 

113,746  30 

07,477  40 

200.043  82 
134,063  06 
141,652  82 
194,802  41 

86,263  01 
43,304  23 
86,188  01 
25,065  00 
33,848  88 

65,730  01 

.  33,741  05 

113,012  68 

105,626  71 

34,333  15 

05,860  55 
282,028  42 
63,388  12 
67,104  66 
72,085  38 

18,327  53 
26,448  53 
23,421  61 
63,245  67 
46,488  66 

97,680  01 
537,635  20 

43,873  48 
306,880  50 

86,310  10 

30,888  02 

74,061  42 

67,468  04 

127,610  47 

136.044  53 

44,630  55 
301,522  10 
20,508  40 
75,462  40 
33,331  32 

37,476  01 

58,047  08 
105,507  02 
108,287  00 

44,666  70 
267,608  07 

72,988  04 


I  0,801  00 

4,188  02i 

27,465  17 

17,200  04 

8,500  61 

10,896  56 
11,368  06 
35,040  06 
26,832  73 
55,307  24 

27,148  03 
5,658  44 
7,833  01 
8,882  60 
6,064  34 

4,706  00 

8,368  00 

17,688  01 

11,470  76 

3,827  07 

4,586  03 

53,002  01 

14,268  14 

7,017  06 

8,052  05 

6,862  03 
0,136  60 
8,080  66 
17,528  00 
8,064  04 

20,678  16 
02,143  05 
22,680  55 
46,768  07 
6,246  84 

3,300  35 
14,410  73 

8,084  02 
11,366  86 
15,146  64 

12,947  69 

37,043  74 

7,772  33 

1,311  26 

11,128  46 

18,828  10 
14,362  86 
20,785  88 
46,288  13 
88,560  16 
26,744  60 
8,85164 


1184,313  72 
178,308  54 
277,248  78 
207,702  52 
186,297  06 

100,645  60 
515,183  53 
800,250  85 
223,048  24 
456,011  88 

143,250  36 
83,282  07 

106,380  41 
33,66133 
00,058  53 

128,105  30 

40,600  88 

177,186  60 

160,263  20 

07,408  72 

170,080  80 
600,656  60 
78,193  86 
145,052  77 
132,668  50 

21,222  71 
62,788  53 
47,176  82 
03,864  48 
62,975  31 

487,489  46 
706,931  44 
189,739  56 
696,063  90 
79,004  31 

42,768  23 
149,210  24 

79,887  78 
200,554  51 
284,586  03 

74,218  12 
504,392  47 

66,342  54 
209,248  69 

49,429  98 

79,402  36 
80,172  28 
218,942  66 
668,186  48 
194,166  77 
657,017  84 
180,088  40 


I  668  95 
5,836  52 
2,009  46 

678  16 
486  09 

1,060  70 
2,097  61 

1.968  52 
3,410  91 
2,565  65' 

1,756  06 
217  00 

1,782  19 
176  06 

1,522  90 

706  08 

679  21 
1,881  37 
1,998  18 

849  96 

2.969  62 
2,925  90 

621  70 

971  04 

2,501  82 

246  08 

256  56 

1,177  28 

1,748  89 

27  82 

4,422  55 

3,006  46 

14  00 

1,001  09 

762  00 

28166 

83186 

526  23 

],&e7  08 

1,982  60 

408  15 
8,68158 
285  00 
786  75 
721  84 

92  45 
2,073  99 
2,407  97 
8,601  70 
214  96 
4,285  60 
1,907  80 


$4,96616 
8,190  tt 


1,828  50 
4,750  31 

12,678  « 

50011 

5,990  91 

8,325  31 

5,2»a 

4,001  tt 
2,8S7  12 
8,3S16I 


1,820  00 

5,963  37 
465  00 
5,60104 
6,838  00 
5,17129 

8,146  01 
9,007  40 
92175 
8,612  JO 
9,416  0 

1,213  58 
1,533  30 
1,6S2  00 
1,74115 


7,390;M 
4,823  80 
3,087  » 
11,073  77 
2,390  00 

2,007  04 

3,679  05 

410  01 

6,420  50 

10,22170 

1,711  00 


2,236  00 
7,477  « 
1,613  S 

1,20100 
565  72 
7,866  77 
9,816  21 
1,05  60 
1,483  «0 

moo 
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Coneluded. 


Ftom  what  louroo  r6C6iT6d. 


6alecr 

rent  ofsoliool 

property. 


Saieof  boDdt. 


Inflozinoe 
adJttBtmenU. 


Otbersooroes. 


Net  reoeipbS 
(ooloxniis 
Stoll). 


DnpUeettoos. 


Other 
treasorers. 


TranslBrof 
pupils. 


10 


11 


13 


13 


14 


(  9,741  13 

385  87 

1,183188 

575  94 

891  90 

290  78 

1,859  50 

ie,047  78 

786  78 
1,864  24 

91  06 

67  74 

366  86 

147  47 

10  10 

83  36 
97  25 

477  50 

286  54 

56  06 

189  00 
3,530  50 

84  07 
1,779  06 

228  98 

87  97 

857  80 

468  78 

1,887  64 

197  15 

19,405  92 

1,480  10 

149  14 

4,256  80 

182  64 

17136 
869  65 
64  25 
257  68 
324  16 

106  40 
4,690  06 

85  15 
542  19 
852  95 

25194 
1,466  61 

84184 
94  75 

688  64 
4,785  48 
8,140  49 


8  1,000  00 


19,248  89 
6,807  50 
7,828  50 

8,675  S8 

9,160  00 

6,500  00 

51,476  27 


1,006  20 


28,686  97 

1,700  00 

15,128  81 


50.478  07 


82,245  85 

866,814  44 

1,300  00 

6,600  00 

82,883  00 


1,800  00 

1,806  00 

78,628  66 

800  00 

168,542  58 

810,474  09 

19,906  83 

486,459  54 

300  00 


1,800  00 

4,600  00 

41,627  45 

1,500  00 

56,597  72 

8,900  00 

8,637  50 

850  00 

1,400  00 

2,800  00 

7,586  25 

18,538  50 

79,99180 

13,800  00 

106,093  73 


$8,410  88 


787  22 
119  75 
700  00 

87  80 
146  59 
173  34 


6,313  90 
91  13 


78  84 
13  55 
45  60 

196  55 


95  30 

343  63 

983 


948  81 


85  81 
28  57 

19  88 
15  50 


140 


445  90 

76  85 

812  48 

328  87 

1,000  00 

11  30 
1,106  50 


75 
91  28 

1,000  00 

3,67184 

788  63 


68  67 

1,318  64 

1175 


335 

140  08 

500 


I  83544 

154  68 

7,841  14 

160  36 

69  70 

78  61 

666  67 

14,587  15 

815  71 

1,670  86 

48  70 

3,054  85 

788  34 

97  98 

404  86 

883  15 

130  05 

363  30 

17  75 

11  15 

511  19 

5,886  85 

973 

350  63 
1,666  35 

88  30 
1,308  19 

89  30 
1,307  92 

28  61 

5,136  28 

5,182  19 

10,070  69 

9,041  02 

130 

119  80 

1,080  33 

154  26 

858  48 

2,616  68 

187  92 
1,962  66 

544  62 
1,822  22 

508  72 

151  69 

54  07 

844  74 

3,748  06 

186  90 

3,404  91 

64  80 


I  368,854  87 
368,836  64 
488,689  26 
838,758  01 
328,870  00 

821,836  93 
841,000  84 
519,01043 
457,097  33 
725,255  78 

213,659  92 
137,041  45 
283,766  06 
69,758  81 
156,928  02 

200,997  67 
88,96104 
817,808  50 
846,167  87 
141,756  73 

328,527  35 
1,414,281  88 
158,691  42 
282,598  01 
259,882  40 

48,018  82 

96,528  51 

79,721  15 

364,344  80 

117,977  49 

806,040  90 
1,660,794  96 

240,296  11 
1,564,340  56 

176,206  19 

88,147  46 
244,745  97 
142,904  62 
852,205  23 
492,641  07 

136,706  43 
913,581  75 
111,502  66 
299,778  70 
97,621  55 

188,964  22 
160,346  30 
864,335  88 
841,508  83 
854,887  97 
877,800  13 
368,460  39 


8  821  17 

8,776  95 

13,879  81 

480  83 

8,878  03 

5,077  27 
4,321  60 
1,772  67 
22,179  87 
6,648  64 

1,688  98 
1,000  07 

908  45 
78  35 

776  36 

3,278  87 
886  50 
9,137  54 
8,946  25 
"71 


5,72156 
6,497  86 
1,540  82 
350  80 
8,929  29 

97  82 
35148 
437  08 
579  58 
528  58 

8,155  98 
87,263  84 
1,304  44 
1,318  61 
1,806  09 

106  83 

133  19 

9,027  15 

6,048  31 

2,985  52 

105  82 
2,354  76 

380  50 
8,960  06 

973  04 

0,893  95 
644  15 

3,685  64 
4,016  74 
1,896  60 
7,07138 
4,186  09 


8   7.88 
135  00 


15  43 
569  50 

3,073  45 

428  06 

95  00 

748  50 

741  16 

820  00 
144  90 


165  89 
75  00 

925  74 


1,068  81 

44  00 

878  40 

119  14 
1,063  15 


21  43 

260  06 


6  00 
2  25 


1,664  79 


160  56 


1,580  91 
16  00 

268  40 
595 


10  00 
886  00 

1,421  40 

2,102  83 

68  00 

852  56 


55  80 
10  50 


44  37 

61  37 

883  00 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  17— DISTRICT  FUND  EXPENDITWRB8 


Counties. 


Expendlturas  by  sabdtTistons. 


Total. 


G«iieral 
control. 


Instruction. 


Operating 
school  plant. 


Malntenanee 
of  plant. 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign.. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundv 

Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson. 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


856,505,302  82 

$1,005,072  28 

125,023,900  00 

14,121,042  72 

12,141,167  00 

$8W,mim 

1  498,820  37 

149,374  51 

109,825  87 

274,199  88 

93,870  09 

$  8,561  87 

5,018  81 

1,015  08 

8,404  47 

302  78 

1  228,984  26 
09,849  85 
50,132  01 
72,051  22 
35,405  28 

1  30,740  79 

11,088  91 

7,560  43 

12,969  66 

4,975  31 

$24,584  89 
9,750  08 
0,237  18 
9,728  87 
4,227  07 

$  l,4fi0  14 
712  80 
•45  54 
214  OO 
lOOfO 

482,227  78 
38,860  17 
313,327  04 
174,330  07 
080,960  13 

8,200  50 
328  06 
2,715  98 
2,94198 
8,840  90 

199,577  20 
17,910  10 
89,080  10 
70,234  50 

209,083  20 

32,471  40 
1,400  21 

14,850  82 
0,786  37 

41,074  00 

22,082  23 
1,874  20 
8,808  40 
5,496  50 

35,185  37 

1,113  81 

78  62 

2,17186 

944  19 

2,640  56 

404,788  07 
174,600  11 
188,047  78 
131,000  25 
303,000  73 

0,800  06 

ooo£ 

1,833  48 

583  29 

0,900  22 

173,024  73 
77,887  84 
00,409  22 
53,025  07 

139,762  40 

21,775  39 
9,379  28 
7,700  53 
5,952  37 

18,478  70 

15,001  65 

•   8,145  73 

8,000  73 

3,538  86 

30,157  n 

1,418  50 
619  96 

•78  7» 

472  95 

1,408  80 

21,805,991  75 
330,014  09 
108,510  25 
455,178  47 
233,328  04 

699,948  81 

8,518  33 

150  30 

8,979  32 

2,73197 

11,700,828  32 

93,373  09 

52,066  09 

101,805  87 

92,504  00 

2,114,504  50 

14,741  75 

7,010  68 

28,600  28 

10,488  00 

081,808  06 

13,455  44 

5,60196 

19,860  07 

10,904  13 

526,737  03 

1,478  57 

480  »S 

3,906  83 

•86  07 

325,649  45 
580,060  00 
292,229  90 
75,394  08 
125,519  78 

7,428  54 

12,44167 

4,829  00 

287  58 

1,015  26 

100,212  88 

107,200  15 

130,102  57 

30,356  01 

55,248  48 

10,685  51 

81,030  06 

17,062  17 

2,949  80 

7,080  26 

8,900  06 

17,92146 

15,290  71 

2,520  80 

0,174  86 

780  74 

3.9K83 

3,449  64 

•3  80 

328  79 

100,578  29 
208,606  38 
201,397  00 
488,106  22 
107,006  74 

1,000  07 
1,760  73 
1,138  65 
5,45178 
418  45 

78,415  27 
99,822  19 
95,570  94 
178,701  06 
89,108  48 

7,004  74 
13,708  89 
13,269  78 
28,015  05 

4,528  88 

7,706  89 
7,810  69 
9,943  04 
17,329  34 
4,090  86 

213  05 
889  96 
754  04 
8,746  76 
•6  27 

190,960  40 
203,790  92 

84,197  21 
282,157  06 

25,260  82 

1,008  49 
1,003  40 

47174 
1,144  81 

19185 

80,010  72 
90,060  85 
43,42107 
135,590  79 
12,062  15 

13,488  60 
14,022  71 

4,718  38 
17,212  70 

1,141  21 

10,6q7  54 

13,23182 

5,603  02 

15,562  85 

970  27 

206  62 
1,248  57 

«7  63 

5,531  17 

ISO 

140,750  02 
396,290  19 
510,190  07 
250,780  48 
102,717  85 

603  15 

4,916  45 

8,404  50 

3,202  39 

424  09 

52,331  20 
196,759  74 
187,057  17 
105,885  95 

52,605  00 

0,550  81 
80,018  02 
34,179  51 
12,071  40 

5,006  05 

0,007  90 
33,770  94 
33,687  51 
16,378  08 

4,008  96 

749  99 

•MSI 

8,870  06 

273  36 

•00  96 

180,122  31 
109,819  82 
200,100  06 
78,427  71 
980,000  10 

2,754  80 

1,079  06 

1,449  22 

228  80 

25,510  09 

92,319  48 

41,667  80 

1    88,658  42 

32,849  01 

415,307  06 

8,492  71 
5,640  20 

13,240  09 
3,24132 

80,073  02 

7,109  90 
4,234  01 
0,933  87 
2,689  00 
49,794  77 

558  47 
•18  50 

2,200  86 
03  73 

•,847  52 

380,494  02 
128,710  35 
457,757  00 
740,380  06 
1,121,068  04 

4,018  07 
267  18 

5,008  21 
19,891  90 
90,572  10 

100,951  75 
49,480  07 
194,724  10 
260,184  28 
808,570  23 

25,475  94 
7,011  06 
30,02168 
08,877  19 
08,724  85 

19,453  70 
9,089  27 
39,314  17 
80,069  06 
43,900  09 

764  00 
•05  30 

2,22114 
15,244  U 

2,189  08 
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8XJBDIVI8IONS-1010. 


axpaodttnret  by  iibdlylBteps. 


Total 
eamnt  expense 
CoohmiDsS 
to  7). 


Capital 
oailay. 


Bonded 
debt. 


Net 

expenditores 

(oolomnsS 

to  10). 


Other 
treenirfts. 


Tuition  of 

transferred 

pupils. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  SO,  1916. 


,162,750  81 


i  294,323  45 
96,460  05 
71,789  79 
98,338  22 
45,140  43 

264,604  77 
21,658  30 

118,230  21 
88,706  60 

346,923  48 

218,511  85 
96,638  74 
74,784  75 
63,173  18 

186,699  45 

16,682,807  33 

126,567  78 

87,065  82 

221,467  87 

128,556  76 

130,207  76 

282,012  09 

175,290  15 

36,176  05 

60,866  61 

•5,007  92 
128,550  66 
120,673  26 
231,304  78 

49,049  44 

1M,463  96 
120,8U  91 

M,688  84 
175,058  32 

14,856  98 

•6,262  61 
217,062  06 
341,649  85 
187,820  02 

62,99186 

111,296  36 
5B,980  60 

116,896  06 
88,962  54 

680,602  65 

210,664  06 
•7,848  54 
208,181  15 
419,786  66 
•••,918  96 


10 


89,370,788  17 


I  90,188  87 
11,662  67 
82,637  15 
44,416  69 
10,464  88 

46,152  87 
2,171  96 

83,124  52 
8,986  99 

96,884  05 

12,231  22 
6,479  43 
4,123  77 
6,157  40 

32,636  61 

4,728,808  52 

76,600  88 

2,711  00 

40,874  71 

26,196  19 

43,781  89 

97,538  78 

16,279  76 

1,861  29 

6,458  60 

2,086  63 
10,000  96 
56,728  32 
55,131  20 
21,602  73 

9,185  06 
39,191  14 

1,519  18 

20,161  57 

13  66 

13,199  08 

9,188  21 

86,797  63 

88,000  15 

2,219  59 

1,606  74 
48,845  96 
24,040  48 

9,858  60 
130,371  13 

39,067  76 
6,877  34 

22,750  07 
182,846  70 
187,180  22 


11 


12 


18 


14 


61,944,651  82 


16,237  25 

10,979  65 

6,288  73 

5,041  25 

4,486  02 

23,544  50 
1,261  00 

10,431  00 
9,000  00 

34,148  58 


644,478,199  80 


1; 


,708  84 
406  30 
,345  17 
,27165 
,228  00 


815,761  29 

29,407  18 

1,792  00 

21,736  30 

10,571  24 

7,123  13 

32,206  19 

14,80/  76 

1,721  50 

1,965  00 

8,077  34 
19,064  33 
14,661  77 
28,401  86 

4,306  50 

4,295  24 

28,464  86 

579  75 

6,020  19 

2,449  00 

4,087  55 
21,854  60 
22,768  14 
17,829  68 

2,731  75 

11,800  01 

5,785  00 

8,711  89 

702  00 

50,300  53 

7,606  27 

3,543  84 

15,969  76 

75,683  80 

42,158  50 


I   400,749  57 

119,103  27 

110,660  67 

147,796  16 

60,09138 

834,392  14 
25,086  25 
211,785  73 
101,782  50 
479,956  U 

254.446  41 
110,224  47 

84,258  69 

74,602  18 

224,564  06 

20,722,377  14 

282,584  79 

71,558  82 

283,578  88 

166,821  19 

190,112  78 

861,787  01 

206,467  67 

39,758  84 

78,275  21 

106,071  89 
152,615  96 
192,063  85 
811,837  84 
74,957  67 

117,894  25 
188,497  91 

56,732  27 
203,240  08 

10,819  63 

83,549  19 
287,624  89 
301,206  12 
193,158  86 

67,942  70 

124,701  11 
106,561  62 
148,150  48 
49,013  14 
761,364  31 

257.447  09 
77,264  22 

306,890  98 
627,767  16 
738,257  67 


8880,925  02 


•  6,008  72 


6,785  58 
1,640  58 
1,712  40 

6,589  71 


8,507  30 

4,672  12 

13,481  22 

667  68 
622  44 
714  22 
889  23 
1,490  60 

7.828  90 
1,456  56 

472  16 
7,410  74 
1,206  66 

524  22 

4,185  05 

1,650  81 

125  84 

969  27 

2,414  08 
186  19 
809  60 

6.064  80 
1,528  69 

896  88 

1.829  41 
579  84 

2.065  83 


8,160  99 
4,080  16 
7,481  58 
112  83 
1,435  57 

3,408  57 
2,070  77 
5,182  08 
14152 
5,585  57 

2,198  85 

2,170  11 

20,600  19 

10,589  50 

1,985  75 


881,898  06 


I   66440 

79  80 

1,884  61 

666 

256  00 

1,208  60 


|U,6a4,S89  94 


1,106  90 

848  26 

1,899  28 

1,113  10 
872  66 
180  82 
450  96 

1,706  06 

266  89 
065  00 
485  58 
948  59 
1,778  94 

447  28 
428  00 
1,624  86 
180  10 
137  00 

1,248  00 
1,928  80 

24  00 
1,148  08 

67  00 

597  10 

65  26 

196  25 

1,208  16 


854  77 
807  94 
1,180  91 
274  97 
204  60 

28  69 

74  60 

619  70 


1,447  08 

1,717  00 
92162 
1,511  96 
2,853  24 
1,517  86 


I  92,418  68 

30,19144 

51,046  01 

124,756  48 

81,816  86 

140,048  88 
18,768  92 
96,887  71 
67,583  01 

192,148  52 

148,606  98 
68,846  55 
58,499  55 
65,614  88 
74,806  01 

1,185,518  82 
102,808  84 

36,040  74 
168,240  76 

64,026  26 

184,465  22 

218,708  94 

82,477  63 

85,880  40 

46,188  80 

56,840  37 
118,884  44 

69,000  06 
169,067  46 

80,547  88 

71,578  78 
73,898  84 
26,688  85 
75,658  48 
8,487  19 

58,681  07 

106,774  21 

206,422  46 

63,288  88 

83,185  08 

57,968  94 
58,212  93 

106,257  03 
29,273  05 

2U,713  19 

U9,136  08 
48,860  50 

128,763  88 
99,670  18 

879,846  76 
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8UPBEINTBNDBNT  OP   PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION". 


TABLE  17- 


Expenditures  by  subdivisions. 

Coontiat. 

TotoL 

General 
control. 

» 
Instmctlon. 

Operatlug 
school  plant 

Malntenanoe 
of  plant. 

AmtBify 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Lawrence •   264 

Lee 272 

Livingston 501 

Loffan 324 

licDonough 327 

MoHenry 329 

McLean 845 

Macon 520 

Macoupin 480 

Madison 732 

Marion 215 

MarshaU 138 

Mason 284 

Massac 69 

Menard 157 

Mercer 205 

Monroe 84 

Montgomery...  327 

Morgan 350 

Motfltrie 142 

Ogle 329 

Peoria 1,421 

Perry 160 

Piatt. 232 

Pike 269 

Pope 48 

Pulfudd 93 

Putnam 80 

Randolph 254 

Richland 120 

Rook  Island....  809 

St.  Clair. 1,698 

Saline. 241 

Sangamon. 1,567 

Schuyler 178 

Scott 88 

Shelby 244 

Stark 151 

Stephenson....  358 

Taxewell 496 

Union 138 

VermiUon. i  917 

Wabash Ill 

Warren '  309 

Washington i  98 

Wayne 145 

White 161 

Whiteside. 367 

Will 846 

Williamson 356 

Winnebago 884 

Woodford i  372 


188  87 
728  69 
060  07 
204  25 
318  42 

477  64 
780  50 
878  00 

020  69 
645  58 

668  90 
186  42 

669  51 
998  06 
774  38 

202  18 

367  54 
499  44 
158  12 

523  84 

368  05 
782  34 
232  24 
965  24 
080  77 

115  04 
885  99 
150  42 
,•923  88 
165  86 

196  88 
219  38 
499  55 
040  08 
028  28 

524  68 
874  11 
881  77 
258  44 
512  50 

235  65 
038  84 
801  16 
611  84 
494  50 

912  97 
000  85 

021  02 
520  56 
278  94 
431  62 
928  38 


$4«80121 
8,160  56 
6,662  45 
2,720  63 
3,809  66 

1,313  32 
9,065  85 

14,916  76 
8,239  71 

18,254  20 

4,289  M 
985  41 

2,847  76 
483  01 
678  66 

625  10 

415  65 

1,929  09 

10,141  71 

818  21 

1,261  89 

11,120  10 

1,018  25 

980  18 

1,488  39 

264  39 

248  75 

281  82 

2,795  42 

2,878  28 

15,278  10 

20,488  38 

2,626  39 

21,518  21 

994  06 

279  19 
8,521  42 

643  09 
4,851  19 
5,233  86 

712  89 

13,534  71 

2,759  02 

3,985  94 

561  02 

706  86 
1,127  14 
4,837  99 

19,896  58 
5,637  39 

16,147  42 
2,495  17 


•  83,525  08 
133,815  74 
206,245  82 
120,280  22 
117,062  35 

142,307  58 
313,785  61 
276,126  84 
166,108  15 
315,659  46 

112,868  44 
65,932  89 
76,489  23 
88,247  78 
56,198  01 

86,915  52 

35,288  51 

151,232  29 

127,250  78 

70,608  37 

137,026  50 

492.268  25 
62,226  26 

104,155  96 
106,738  06 

23,004  88 
46,764  53 
34,355  94 
74,820  94 
41,612  15 

315,731  65 
415,009  72 
114,890  89 

423.269  88 
54,205  59 

36,633  39 
114,536  75 

59,142  75 
147,707  73 
163,776  38 

59,314  70 
331,837  83 

48,137  70 
129,058  45 

43,109  19 

67,325  77 
71,174  27 
157,799  48 
419,616  51 
152,794  90 
327,541  69 
106,678  69 


812,482  17 
17,910  85 
29,106  57 
15,003  13 
16,864  75 

26,718  94 
47,184  06 
89,798  23 
20,506  81 
52,647  33 

18,543  49 
8,811  28 

12,617  44 
3,820  87 
6,120  94 

10.154  52 
2,459  28 

19.155  26 
17,873  85 

7,063  63 

17,643  70 
64,180  02 
8,699  19 
10,260  57 
14,239  70 

2,186  80 
6,703  38 
7,825  51 
11,241  34 
7,104  53 

57,228  20 
64,561  74 
11,688  99 
55,623  78 
^6,383  08 

4,106  48 
13,786  08 

8,007  93 
26,886  58 
24,154  13 

5,797  12 
51,354  12 

7,587  73 
17,850  71 

4,232  62 

6,156  45 
7,129  45 
23,828  96 
81,209  62 
19,148  78 
68,018  25 
14,991  81 


$15,800  90 
13,701  18 
26,905  81 
14,766  61 
14,658  33 

$2,aS44 
l,3»i«7 

1,820  n 
4613( 
3818 

14,666  08 
31,094  08 
30,131  13 
16,585  01 
89,816  11 

1,00>3 

5,771  q 

S3,9C!} 

2,512  « 

3,4«r 

10,500  00 
5,802  50 
7,162  13 
3,947  30 
5,578  10 

44I1K 

4S40 
1,2»S 

10,734  60 
2,951  24 
1,175  17 

14,471  65 
7,783  94 

291  « 
133S! 

1,381  13 
5S7i! 

897fl 

13,009  24 
37,207  24 
6,173  50 
11,84137 
14,143  54 

7SS 

18,81*  - 

30«ti 

900  S 

6(92 

4,250  93 
4,908  23 
8,365  05 
8,700  79 
5,35196 

419 
1,9S3  3« 

mm 

2,770  ft 
4T3ff 

29,585  21 
89,322  77 
11,507  78 
45,180  97 
6,746  16 

5.179^ 

f,559r 

542S 

19,38D  S: 

139  1: 

4,419  14 
12,138  13 

4,546  22 
13,664  14 
21,262  54 

6,255  86 

45.064  55 
6,429  55 

19,862  88 
3,7^38 

12,619  76 
10,509  28 
19,439  38 

45.065  23 
15,176  53 
29,498  53 
15,272  15 


ISSfS 
S74« 

1,066  3 
l,8S7a 

lS5!r 
8,615  2 
1,344  4? 

697  80 
1903 

33S  ^ 

5028 
4»W 
9,064  51 
1,815  8« 
8,880  41 
2,730  a 


1  Oyerdraft. 
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Concluded. 


Expenditures  by  subdlTlslons. 


Total 

ctnrent  ■  exiwDse 

(eolomnst 

to  7). 

Capital 
oatlaj. 

Bonded 
debt. 

Net 

expenditures 

(columns  8 

to  10). 

Other 
treasurers. 

Tuition  of 

Ifanslinred 

pupils. 

13 

Balance 

fmhaud 

June  80, 1916. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

1118,681  89 
160,962  12 
260,740  24 
158,37188 
158,199  42 

$  33,681  09 

2,427  12 

40,911  63 

64,804  66 

36,924  22 

1  21,780  20 

10,394  00 

15,706  53 

13,861  57 

9,754  72 

•    174,068  78 
182,806  24 
826,358  39 
280,488  06 
196,878  86 

1     856  46 

3,430  33 

8,139  40 

511  38 

3,446  64 

1     6000 

2,172  94 

613  53 

206  91 

942  86 

1  89,178  68 

85,332  00 

166,967  75 

98,96100 

124,061  07 

186,015  15 
406,900  18 
444,914  06 
209,163  17 
429,343  31 

14,904  00 

210,061  74 

115,313  78 

60,244  91 

88,864  50 

14,969  13 
53,853  96 
19,281  70 
27,314  34 
48,767  07 

215,888  28 
670,314  88 
579,509  56 
306,72132 
516,474  97 

5,865  65 

5,803  65 

915  90 

30,700  38 

6,862  99 

837  00 
3,113  24 

41133 
1,8»98 
1,507  21 

107,386  71 
168,049  73 
150,958  09 
161,750  11 
306,210  41 

146,150  50 
81,872  06 
98,996  96 
42,060  19 
68,867  10 

0,150  96 
2,411  95 

55,579  92 
4,784  18 

14,628  67 

15,023  51 
2,900  25 
5,781  97 
5,017  00 
8,796  25 

167,824  99 
87,184  28 

160,360  86 
51,810  37 
87,292  08 

1,813  87 

5,684  30 

3,726  12 

157  33 

47144 

900  75 
483  50 
806  56 
319  64 
233  00 

45,615  29 
44,885  34 

70,775  96 
17,810  71 
00,788  93 

108,72120 

41,243  24 

174,873  96 

160,795  74 

86,986  96 

2,065  46 

3,37123 

86,384  55 

65,868  51 

1,712  47 

4,220  00 

416  00 

18,555  75 

1,742  00 

6,332  50 

115,036  66 

45,030  47 

229,813  26 

237,406  25 

95,081  93 

7,071  17 
634  42 

9,002  65 
864  22 

4,626  61 

1,880  78 

313  37 

1,133  38 

1,368  00 

840  96 

81,714  57 
88,480  38 
87,500  15 
110,519  65 
42,084  35 

160,680  28 
628,50178 
78,421  77 
127,547  96 
139,160  95 

36,876  14 

407,400  11 

3,288  95 

27,478  30 

19,602  82 

6,802  67 
48,147  97 
9,220  00 
5,135  20 
6,539  00 

213,350  00 

1,079,139  81 

90,880  72 

160,161  45 

165,302  77 

7,010  41 
5,714  21 
1,747  96 
815  67 
9,439  08 

889  65 

1,473  70 

528  29 

440  41 

1,040  90 

106,106  90 

335,455  63 

67,080  27 

72,047  71 

93,248  06 

29,748  56 

260  08 

4,627  61 

8,195  83 

69,130  38 

20,079  33 

398  00 
4,900  05 
6,025  00 
6,735  76 
4,246  92 

30,406  58 
70,226  88 
55,210  23 
176,204  02 
81,748  24 

124  10 

6  00 

800 

28178 

473  04 

17,584  96 

60,696  67 

45,980  40 

100,337  88 

57,421  99 

306  47 

123  96 

631  60 

73  00 

23,445  19 
24,800  24 
77,856  39 
37,872  58 

428,008  83 
548,942  38 
141,256  43 
564,973  65 
68,438  01 

88,12188 
413,406  20 

33,815  58 
208,003  66 

53,750  70 

48,415  46 
50,660  85 
18,726  65 
38,382  20 
6,505  37 

559,540  17 
5,082,017  43 
198,796  66 
806,399  51 
127,706  06 

3,899  08 
38,635  87 
3,037  24 
4,997  58 
1,993  04 

1,886  86 

613  35 

15  00 

3,406  74 
561  36 

244,420  84 
686,954  83 

44,648  65 
753,236  26 

47,770  80 

45,503  25 
144,350  79 

72,848  36 
194,165  82 
216,294  14 

1,444  07 
8,726  66 
3,518  70 
8,470  43 
132,026  84 

3,804  75 
10,300  80 

1,044  75 
14,447  43 
27,944  99 

50,843  07 
163,384  25 

77,411  81 
217,083  68 
376,255  97 

101  87 

81  49 

8,685  60 

7,259  12 

2,492  57 

475  00 
330  00 
243  80 
945  50 
3,008  72 

37,106  74 

81,078  37 

65,500  47 

132,970  14 

115,751  83 

77,266  44 
450,407  46 

66,258  49 
171,414  78 

51,835  24 

2,804  73 

128,050  96 

7,811  41 

11,494  57 

2,166  98 

4,694  88 
50,627  35 

6,389  00 
18,774  32 

2,769  00 

79,856  05 
629,065  77 

80,458  90 
196,683  67 

66,7n  22 

587  92 
1,655  22 

361  88 
4,629  92 
1,101  22 

1,106  05 
1,607  51 

461  00 
1,897  94 

119  50 

5A,6S4  73 
285,500  84 

30,519  38 
106,399  81 

40,508  65 

87,143  50 
90,532  97 
206,345  00 
575,452  45 
194,568  44 
450,106  34 
142,167  55 

4,446  86 

3,429  50 

13,133  52 

115,748  77 

62,418  37 

124,191  87 

101,342  56 

1,732  69 
2,288  00 
16,047  51 
14,386  38 
34,83130 
136,217  26 
30,621  78 

93,322  05 
96,250  47 
234,526  08 
706,487  60 
281,318  11 
710,514  47 
274,131  89 

6,321  95 

512  03 

1,819  17 

3.638  50 

1.639  83 
10,603  01 

5,855  26 

315  06 

260  66 

2,492  60 

1,498  49 

45,953  89 

63,968  69 

128,683  32 

134,895  97 

73,321  50 

1,763  84 
1,828  00 

101,550  30 
31,613  23 
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TABLE  18-DI8TRICT  FUND  EXPENDITUBES- 


CountiM. 


Total  paid  for 
iMMral  oontrol. 


Oenaral  oontrol  itomSfad. 


School  boards 
and  limtiMfli 

OfllOQS* 


Compulsory 
attendaDOO. 


Sopsf^ 

intaodants  who 

donotaaching. 


Total  paid  for 


3 


IlUnofs. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown. 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Doaglas 

gupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilum... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


91,065,672  23 


I    8,551  87 

5,018  81 

1,015  03 

3.404  47 

362  78 

8,200  60 
328  05 
2,715  08 
2,941  08 
8,340  26 

6,306  06 
606  43 

1,033  48 
583  29 

6,909  22 

508,048  81 

3,518  33 

150  36 

8,070  32 

2,731  97 

7,428  54 

12,44157 

4,329  06 

287  58 

1,015  26 

1,000  67 
1,750  73 
1,138  86 
5,451  78 
418  45 

1,068  40 
1,003  46 

471  74 
1,144  81 

101  85 

563  15 

4,015  45 

3,404  50 

8,262  30 

424  60 

2,754  80 

1,670  06 

1,440  22 

228  80 

25,510  09 

4,018  67 
267  18 

5,008  21 
10,301  06 
26,572  16 


1517,068  88 


4,813  61 

2,048  81 

817  08 

754  47 

362  78 

3,220  50 
323  05 
058  48 
621  18 

2,802  55 

2,158  66 
563  93 
832  61 
520  20 

2,187  44 


205,111  53 

880  67 

124  36 

4,137  66 

680  47 

4,103  37 

2,851  12 

1,860  70 

272  58 

780  26 

500  70 
760  73 
060  01 
2,706  28 
418  45 

1,005  24 
012  66 
471  74 

1,063  06 
10186 

615  15 
1,612  82 
2,861  67 
1,377  60 

424  60 

547  55 
674  68 

1,424  22 
108  80 

8,041  58 

1,318  67 
222  18 
1,623  71 
0,424  85 
6,217  01 


1121,238  30 


I  1,060  00 
250  00 
196  00 
260  00 


146  00 


57  50 
220  83 
846  05 

047  50 
42  60 
38  37 
54  00 

546  401 

81,287  56 
360  00 

35  00 
141  66 

42  50 

35  25 
60  00 

360  00 
15  00 

226  00 

606  07 


178  85 
453  50 


63  25 
80  80 


81  75 


48  00 

477  58 

42  88 

1,023  70 


407  26 

72  60 

26  00 

80  00 

1,060  25 

800  00 

46  00 

474  50 

426  86 

1,048  40 


1426,465  06 


I  2,668  26 
2,725  00 


2,400  00 


4,825  00 


$25,081,906  00 


1,700  00 
2,000  07 
4,60166 

3,100  02 


1,062  50 


4,175  20 

217,540  72 
2,260  66 


4,700  00 
2,000  00 

3,100  02 

10,040  45 

2,108  36 


1,000  00 


2,200  00 


160  00 


2,826  06 
400  06 
861  10 


1,800  00 
03100 


16,418  26 
2,400  00 


3,000  00 

0,640  75 

18,406  75 


$      228,064  30 


56,132  61 
72,06121 
35,465  28 

190,577  20 
17,916  If 
80,680  U 
70,234  51 


173,024  73 
77,887  34 
60,400  22 
53,625  67 

130,752  46 

11,766,323  33 

03,873  « 

59,986  « 

161,956  87 

02,564  00 

106,212  81 

167,306  15 

136,162  57 

30,355  01 

56,248  0 

78,415  r 
00,322  10 
05,576  04 
178,761  01 
30,168  4g 

80,010  73 
00,650  S 
43,42197 
135,596  7» 
12,062  15 

52,33130 
106,750  74 
187,667  n 
106,835  05 

52,505  00 

03,319  48 
41,557)0 
88,558  42 
32,849  61 
415,367  65 

160,051  75 
49,480  67 
104,724  10 
280,184  28 
368,576  23 
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SUBBIVIfilCKS  ITEMIZEIX-1916. 


Inttnietfoii  itvmised. 

Opetattng  plant  itemhed. 

Sapirtnteii- 

dflottand 

priiieliMis  who 

teaeh  Urn  than 

half  Mine. 

Teadiersand 
prlnelpelt 
wlioteeefa 

half  time  or 
more. 

Tntbookt, 

statlooery. 

nippllet,  etc 

Intereft 

on  teachen' 

orders* 

Total 

paid  for 

operatiDg 

school  plants. 

Janitors, 
engineers, 
etc. 

Fuel, 

water,  Ueht, 

power, 

janitors' 

supplies,  etc. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

fM6,265  98 

1  14,922  12 

2,610  00 

800  00 

1,660  00 

4,295  00 

5,066  81 

4,100  96 
1,883  26 

1,575  00 

586,063  91 
1,809  96 

5,005  05 

1,500  00 
4,400  00 

1,062  50 
1,850  00 

1,000  02 
1,000  00 


1,700  00 


2,000  00 


1,600  00 


270  00 
0,084  99 
6,017  25 
1,586  01 


1,500  00 

050  00 

2,500  00 


21,296  84 

8,060  00 
1,450  00 
8,308  50 
3,200  00 
7,599  97 


828,900,660  22 

8847,599  77 

870,871  06 

1      205,960  46 
63,882  90 
63,190  80 
67,668  80 
34,544  50 

1    7,118  65 

3,016  26 

1,467  77 

2,923  80 

787  49 

8     983  04, 

340  70| 

674  04 

8  62 

133  29 

189,128  04 
17,796  25 
81,828  65 
67,494  42 

250,871  74 

5,887  54 

87  60 

2,620  73 

2,118  06 

18,487  67 

266  62 

82  81 

145  91 

622  09 

1,272  83 

162,275  85 
75,778  82 
59,455  79 
49,484  00 

184,516  48 

9,463  76 
1,901  90 
662  47 
1,530  76 
4,272  60 

361  86 
211  62 
290  96 
85  92 
963  38 

10,874,180  02 

87,553  11 

60,696  13 

147,991  39 

87,429  U 

343,588  15 
8,658  78 
1,813  80 
8,166  43 
4,854  71 

12,496  24 
26184 
577  26 
708  00 
280  18 

100,839  57 

148,297  31 

132,727  35 

28,580  70 

62,569  92 

3,596  61 

18,200  75 

3,004  85 

598  47 

1,214  03 

777  71 

1,215  09 

430  37 

113  34 

114  48 

75,822  67 
94,698  33 
91,199  40 
171,150  06 
88,096  17 

1,958  50 
8,339  60 
2,043  57 
5,604  07 
683  54 

134  08 
289  36 
2,883  07 
306  88 
386  77 

78,601  47 
87,427  31 
42,366  46 
129,790  89 
12,001  25 

1,240  62 

1,212  52 

891  11 

3,171  29 

36  62 

268  63 
11  02 

174  40 

1,084  61 

14  28 

49,652  98 

180,197  51 

175,967  64 

98,137.40 

51,068  28 

2,312  87 
8,805  44 
5,540  04 
5,798  10 
1,412  63 

05  86 
78180 
182  24 
313  54 
124  28 

85,741  36 
39,760  89 
82,613  48 
31,876  11 
874,156  76 

4,550  47 
818  38 

8,625  54 

688  89 

18,477  19 

527  66 
38  03 
19  40 

284  61 
1,487  86 

148,869  51 
46,010  36 
183,888  81 
256,678  82 
344,603  15 

4,385  22 

1,983  55 

2,4a  49 

16,5^44 

16,397  89 

147  02 

36  77 

129  30 

8,783  02 

76  22 

%  30,746  79 
11,083  91 

7,659  48 
]2,f39  66 

4,975  31 

32,471  40 
1,466  21 

14,869  82 
9,786  87 

41,074  09 

21,775  39 

'  9,879  28 

7,766  63 

6,952  37 

18,473  76 

2,114,604  60 

14,741  75 

7,916  88 

28,566  28 

16,488  60 

16,586  61 

31,636  08 

17,052  17 

2,949  30 

7,089  25 

7,664  74 
13,768  88 
13,259  78 
28,016  95 

4,523  88 

12,488  59 
14,622  71 

4,718  38 
17,212  70 

1,141  21 

6,550  81 
80,013  62 
84,179  51 
12,071  40 

6,006  65 

8,402  71 
5,646  20 

13,246  69 
8,241  32 

86,672  62 

25,475  94 
7,011  66 
36,921  68! 
68,877  19 
68,724  86| 


82,296,916  74,  $1,824,726  98 


(   16,162  41, 
6,070  73 
3,166  89 
6,162  48 
1,435  95; 

14,906  78 

880  75 

5,249  32 

4,816  16 

18,677  87 

11,967  67 
3,148  92 
2,692  84 
2,662  72 
8,828  66 

1,384,971  74 

4,807  66 

1,440  80 

12,862  54 

6,417  31 

6,667  12 
16,003  12 
6,769  20 
1,256  41 
2,672  46 

2,784  22 
4,551  54 
5,923  99 
12,964  61 
1,725  25 

2,106  60 
6,824  44 
1,417  60 
5,961  71 
148  52 

2,180  63 

14,569  50 

9,586  38 

6,084  89 

997  85 

3,584  20 

1,754  92 

4,935  30 

748  94 

41,335  44 

12,500  60 
2,667  41 
16,480  62 
81,723  70 
36,276  56 


8  16,694  38 
5,013  18 
4,393  54 
7,777  18 
3,639  36 

17,666  62 
1,066  46 
9,610  60 
4,970  22 

22,496  22 

9,807  82 
6,230  36 
5,173  69 
3,299  65 
10,146  11 

729,632  76 

9,934  10 

6,476  08 

15,703  74 

10,071  29 

10,028  39 

15,632  96 

11,292  97 

1,693  89 

4,616  80 

4,900  52 
9,217  36 
7,335  79 
16,061  44 
2,798  68 

10,382  90 
7,798  27 
3,300  78 

11,260  99 
992  69 

4,369  68 

15,444  12 

14,693  13 

6,036  61 

4,006  80 

4,908  61 
3,791  28 
8,311  89 
2,492  38 
45,337  18 

13,975  25 
4,328  65 
20,436  01 
87,154  49 
33,448  29 


—5  P  I 
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SUPERIXTBNDENT  OP  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  18- 


Total  paid  for 
general  control. 

General  control  itemiEed. 

Counties. 

School  boards 
andbosiiiess 

Compobory 
attandanct. 

Sapef' 
intondents  who 
donoteadiiziK. 

Total  paid  for 
inatractloB. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

• 

Lawrence. . . 

Lee.i 

Livingston.. 

Lo^n 

IfcDonough. 


McHenry. 
McLean.. 

Macon 

Macoupin. 
Madison.. 


Marion . . 
Marshall. 
Mason... 
Massac.. 
Menard.. 


Mercer...:... 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morean 

Moultrie 


Ogle... 
Peoria. 
Perry.. 
Piatt.. 
Pike... 


Pope 

Pulaski... 
Putnam.. 
Randolph. 
Richland. 


Rock  Island, 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon.., 
Schuyler...., 


Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tasewell... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. . 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford.. 


8  4,991  21 
3,159  55 
6,662  45 
2.720  63 
3,309  66 

1,313  32 
9,065  85 

14,916  76 
3,239  71 

18,254  20 

4,289  49 
085  41 

2,847  76 
483  01 
678  66 

625  10 

415  65 

1,929  00 

10,141  71 

818  21 

1,261  80 

11,120  10 

1,018  25 

080  18 

1,438  30 

264  39 

248  75 

281  82 

2,795  42 

2,878  28 

15,278  10 

20,488  38 

2,626  39 

21,518  21 

094  06 

279  19 
8,521  42 

643  09 
4,851  19 
6,233  86 

712  89 

13,534  71 

2,759  02 

3,035  94 

561  02 

706  86 
1,127  14 
4,837  90 

10,896  58 
5,637  39 

16,147  42 
2,495  17 


I  623  08 
1,260  00 

2,Wv  oB 
1,450  63 
1,120  66 

1,148  32 
2,062  50 
0,007  15 
2,515  4« 
7,020  23 

1.630  68 
802  46 
647  76 
471  26 
548  66 

600  60 

415  65 

1,482  31 

5,570  80 

818  21 

1,241  40 

5,423  68 

884  00 

832  06 

1,874  64 

250  30 
238  75 
261  82 
1,433  30 
530  17 

8,468  41 

II  766  33 
1,411  28 

15,32141 
017  30 

270  10 

1.631  85 
623  00 

1,081  10 
2,833  06 

708  30 
5,425  58 

430  65 
1,456  04 

507  02 

633  51 
1,047  14 
1,887  00 

11,814  00 
1,302  40 

10,708  42 
1,227  67 


I    568  13 

89  65 

82  50 

270  00 

380  00 

165  00 

1,003  50 

986  27 

511  75 

8,083  07 

636  58 
182  05 
200  00 
1175 
130  00 

24  50 


446  78 
505  00 


20  40 

1,606  46 

184  25 

156  22 

63  75 

500 

10  00 

20  00 

112  20 

231  00 


1,273  06 

3,668  76 

807  11 

1,106  80 

76  67 


80  57 

20  00 

300  00 

554  00 

450 

1,742  64 

312  80 

270  00 

30  00 

73  35 
80  00 


1,883  50 

,    070  28 

1,013  50 

217  60 


83,700  00 
1,800  00 
3,670  00 
1,000  00 
1,800  00 


5,099  85 

4,073  84 

212  50 

8,200  00 

2,022  23 


1,500  00 


8.076  01 


3,000  06 


1,240  02 
2,111  11 

5,536  63 

5,053  29 

408  00 

5,000  00 


1,800  00 


2,570  00 
1,845  00 


6,366  40 

2,007  07 

2,200  00 

24  00 


2,050  00 
6,200  06 
3,364  71 
4,336  50 
1,060  00 


$83,635  08 
133,815  74 
206,345  33 
120,230  22 
117,082  35 

143,307  58 
3U,785  61 
276,125  84 
106,198  15 
315,e50  46 

112,388  44 
65,932  39 
76,439  23 
83,347  78 
55,198  01 

86,915  53 

35,283  51 

151,233  m 

137,250  71 

70,608  37 

137,096  60 
402,368  35 
63,236  35 
104,156  96 
108,738  06 

33,004  88 
46,764  68 
34,355  94 
74,820  91 
41,613  18 

316,731  65 
415,000  72 
1U,89D39 
423,260  88 
54,306  50 

36,633  » 
114,536  73 

69,143  75 
147,707  73 
163,776  38 

69,314  70 
331,837  83 

43,137  70 
129,058  45 

43,109  10 

67,325  n 
71,174  27 
157,799  48 
419,616  61 
153,794  90 
337,541  m 
106,673  09 
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Coneliided. 


Instruetloii  ItandMd. 


Opvatixig  plant  ttemls«d. 


Suptfinten- 

deatfind 

pdndpaliwho 

iMMb  M  than 

half  time. 


Teadienand 

prindpaia 

wliotaaefa 

half  tlmoor 

mofa. 


Ttztbooks, 

•tattonary, 

sappU«8,«to. 


Intaitet 

ootaaohon' 

ordon. 


Total 

paid  for 

oparatiiig 

aohool  plants. 


Janitors, 

anglnMrs, 

etc 


Voal, 
water,  light, 

£ndtm' 
suppUeSi  etc 


8 


9 


10 


a 


I  1,440  00 

3,830  26 

4,680  W 

600  00 

1,600  00 

6,745  52 
8,266  00 
6,088  65 
4,610  22 
8,770  00 

8,570  00 
10  71 
1,899  05 
1,126  00 
1,600  00 

2,552  90 
1,396  00 
,932  50 
5,142  00 
1,300  00 

5,750  00 
39,118  25 


1,200  00 


12,547  07 
28,606  00 


42,119  06 
1,860  00 

1,800  00 


982  62 

2,420  00 

925  25 


11,112  62 


6,526  04 


7,169  94 

2,468  55 

1,886  12 

10,549  50 

385  26 


176, 

,656  34 

124 

077  84 

193 

228  78 

114 

,984  13 

ni\ 

,768  58 

132, 

,167  96 

296 

,825  37 

256 

,512  94 

156, 

,694  15 

291. 

,492  55 

108, 

,872  14 

68, 

618  69 

72 

,922  <t9 

81 

,207  7 

5i; 

,687  48 

81, 

,428  28 

82 

,838  81 

144 

,517  84 

115 

847  88 

66; 

,910  11 

126, 

,850  48 

481 

,808  00 

60 

266  64 

100, 

,92171 

106, 

,406  87 

21, 

,609  88 

45 

,779  41 

88 

,075  50 

73 

,612  10 

40, 

,807  47 

279, 

,800  18 

860) 

,879  60 

110, 

,856  94 

865, 

» 158  27 

51, 

,858  86 

83 

,645  41 

110 

,836  44 

56 

,11154 

137, 

,756  47 

iw; 

,047  85 

56 

,517  50 

307 

,836  38 

46 

,478  99 

116 

,313  72 

42, 

,264  19 

66 

,339  38 

68 

,786  74 

147 

,767  70 

385 

,952  78 

144 

,927  85 

296 

,665  48 

101 

,418  75 

I  4,846  68 
6,112  86 
7,250  84 
4,580  35 
3,645  82 

4,081  83 
14,248  64 
11,474  88 

8,949  57 
14,600  58 

4,187  49 
2,250  00 
2,116  50 
500  31 
1,972  00 

2,751  37 
1,039  14 
3,066  48 
4,616  54 
2,106  77 

4,846  12 
18,152  60 
1,668  84 
2,802  51 
3,022  52 

58  21 

254  64 

1,238  44 

1,024  78 

670  50 

22,499  94 

15,465  62 

2,270  51 

15,825  58 

985  79 

1,636  98 
8,364  97 
1,786  24 
7,517  71 
7,464  46 

2,664  44 
12,117  00 

062  07 
6,088  46 

750  85 

60106 
1,462  29 
2,585  16 

26,526  89 
2,502  08 

20,830  14 
4,785  11 


11,082  06 

296  28 

75  76 

69  74 

167  96 

812  27 
456  70 
1,199  37 
944  21 
806  33 

1,238  81 
57  99 


414  60 
33  58 

182  97 

10  56 

715  52 

1,644  86 

284  40 

73  95 

3,699  31 

300  77 

431  74 

800  17 

46  84 
730  48 

42  00 
284  06 
184  18 

1,824  51 

1,661  51 

1,768  94 

17197 

61  44 

52  00 
885  84 
262  46 

18  55 
839  82 

142  76 
772  88 
706  64 
186  23 
94  16 

206  89 

926  24 

276  68 

4,668  29 

8,528  85 

602 

94  57 


12 


112,482  17 
17,910  86 
29,106  57 
15,003  18 
16,864  75 

26,718  94 
47,184  06 
39,708  23 
20,506  81 

52.647  33 

18,543  49 
8,811  28 

12,617  44 
3,820  37 
6,120  94 

10.154  52 
2,459  28 

19.155  26 
17,373  85 

7,083  68 

17.648  70 
64,180  02 

8,699  10 
10,260  57 
14,289  70 

2,186  80 
6,793  38 
7,826  51 
11,241  3i 
7,104  58 

67,228  20 
64,561  74 
11,688  99 
55,028  78 
6,383  08 

4,106  48 
18,786  08 

8,007  98 
26,886  58 
24,154  18 

5,797  12 
51,854  12 

7,587  78 
17,850  71 

4,282  62 

6,156  45 
7,129  45 
28,828  90 
81,209  62 
19,148  78 
68,018  26 
14,091  81 


I  5,066  81 

7,101  51 

10,815  22 

6,693  74 

6,460  60 

9,464  01 
18,900  28 
18,583  89 
10,960  42 
29,720  80 

6,658  84 
3,220  57 
4,534  58 
1,608  95 
2,975  92 

3,942  51 
924  87 
8,876  55 
7,412  00 
2,603  80 

5,646  63 
36,28120 
4,507  21 
4,131  10 
4,514  72 

877  85 

846  45 

2,246  66 

4,230  48 

1,782  75 

81,100  78 
40,826  00 

6,004  39 
81,608  08 

1,619  86 

1,822  60 

4,866  20 

8,112  86 

10,287  88 

11,064  86 

2,878  61 
27,452  21 
8,900  61 
7,618  84 
1,896  50 

289  06 
2,060  68 
9,972  96 

43,006  06 
7,928  28 

87,282  88 
6,058  33 


13 


6  7,345  86 

10,800  34 

18,291  35 

8,899  39 

10,404  25 

17,254  93 
28,274  78 

21.214  84 
9,686  39 

22,926  44 

11,889  65 
5,581  71 
8,082  86 
2,121  42 
3,145  02 

6,212  01 
1,534  41 
10,278  71 
0,961  76 
4,889  88 

11,998  07 

27,896  78 

4,101  96 

6,129  47 

9,724  96 

1,808  06 
6,946  08 
5,578  06 
7,004  01 
6,871  78 

36,127  42 
24,235  74 

6,684  60 
24,025  75 

4,718  67 

2,783  88 

8,919  88 

4,895  58 

16,619  20 

13,080  77 

8,428  51 
23,901  91 

8,6/9  12 
10,246  87 

3,886  13 

6,917  37 

5,068  77 

13,855  98 

38,204  54 

11.215  50 
30,735  37 

8,982  98 
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SUPBBINTENDBNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  l»-DI8TRICT  FUND— BXPENDIffURES- 


Total  paid  for 

Auxiliary  agendM  ttHDteL 

CooDtlei. 

libraries. 

Promotion  of 
health. 

TzanqMrta- 
tlon  of  pupils. 

Bent. 

agendee. 

MWbt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Illlnnis 

8810,351  80 

167,275  82 

887,987  85 

855,738  95 

1112,824  03 

t»0,3«50 

Adams 

1    1,456  14 
752  80 
845  5i 
214  00 
109  99 

1,818  85 

78  62 

2,171  85 

244  19 

2,640  56 

1,413  50 
619  96 
978  79 
472  95 

1,406  30 

526,727  62 
1,478  57 

430  96 
2,206  88 

868  07 

780  74 

2,836  83 

2,440  64 

63  80 

328  79 

212  65 
889  26 
754  64 
8,746  78 
342  27 

298  62 
1,248  57 

427  63 

5,521  17 

150 

749  99 
616  33 
8,870  66 
272  26 
860  05 

558  47 
913  50 

2,200  86 
98  72 

3,347  52 

764  00 
805  36 

2,223  14 
15,244  18 

2,139  02 

1       16  08 

240  65 
24  80 

200  00 
85  29 

296  31 

1       8085 

342  75 

450 

400 

13  60 

124  00 

8       19  56 

1       4100 

158  90 

21  28 

10  00 

AloxEndor. 

Bon^ 

Boone 

Brown 

Bnraan 

412  73 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

154  18 

198  05 

1,200  37 

258  77 

20106 

792 

90  10 

442  13 

48,614  81 
337  28 
104  60 
628  58 
88446 

11100 
88  54 

498  00 
16  70 
57  00 

82  85 

600 

13  45 

090 

500 

182  50 

1          7007 

Cam 

Cbampaign 

1,004  89 

360  37 
200 

262  25 
350 

310  93 

10,685  72 
136  71 

22  07 

200 

648  54 
300  00 

'^•ifftlin. 

Clark 

114  38 

255  00 

10  00 

20  81 

41,406  76 

5750 

Clay 

Clinton 

147  50 

206  00 

09,942  16 
747  78 

CoUsB. 

Cook 

248,134  79 

Crawford. 

Cumberland.... 

80  00 
64  00 

Dekalb 

624  60 
97  35 

10  00 

1,018  31 

950 

22  10 

05  79 

26  78 
229  60 

10  92 
125  80 

45  40 

74  56 

162  97 

80  50 

63  40 

228  97 
500 

688  78 
1,710  50 

640  29 

Dewltt....:.... 

Douglas. 

Dupage 

F^g»*r. .....    , . 

32  00 

35S  00 

Edwards. 

Efflngham 

14  00 
4150 

124  80 

800 
UOOO 
466  56 

114  80 
118  50 

52  16 

1,02150 

281  8S 

184  48 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

244  37 

Gallatin 

72  47 

OrMine. ... 

3100 

Grundy 

51  80 

0  97 

195  76 

Hamilton 

17  50 

Hancock 

HftTdln.... 

287  83 
13  92 

215  74 
60  25 
52  35 

144  91 

325  20 

093  70 

75 

1,438  13 

05  18 

67  00 

47  53 

1,276  82 

640  86 

22  30 
•223  70 
15162 

87  16 
500 

13  25 

151  00 

11  00 

Henry 

10  00 

308  50 
788  46 

Iroquois 

Jameson 

10  50 
96  75 

Jasper 

116  00 

Jefferson  . 

Jersey 

878  30 
98  00 

Jo  DaTless 

John.*wn . . 

18  00 
29  00 

572  29 

Kane 

1,029  86 

370  00 

96  58 

40  00 

2100 

1,804  91 

364  82 

85i 

iTAnkakee   .  . . 

Kendall 

Knox 

429  80 

1,892  21 

178  81 

Lake 

7,878  67 

878« 

La  Salle 

748  30 
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SUBDIVISIONS  ITEMIZED~1016. 


Other 
sourots. 


Total 
paid  for 
capital 
outlay. 


Capital  outlay  Itemised. 


NewETOunds, 
buUdmgs  and 

alteraooDs 
(not  repairs). 


New 
equipment 
(not  replace- 
ments). 


Total 

paid  for 

bonded  debt. 


Bonded  debt  ilemiaed. 


Bonds 
cancelled. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


9 


10 


11 


S27»,226  16 


1,349  20 

10  00 

795  01 


11  10 

980  32 

73  62 
1,750  20 

50  24 
32128 

150  82 
45  00 
453  62 
22185 
418  43 

112,993  88 
356  80 
296  36 
124  30 
43136 

25  87 

10  58 

1,552  14 

25  00 

36  30 

53  52 

543  57 

263  71 

8,261  81 

105  90 

140  91 
730 

37  81 
5,127  53 

1  50 

440  46 

75  21 

2,714  84 

105  35 
90  85 

400  81 

50  00 

1,412  16 

74  97 
57199 


788  36 
1,723  92 
2,013  67 

308  83 


89,370,788  17 


I  90,188  87 
11,662  67 
82,687  16 
44,416  69 
10,464  88 

46,152  87 
2,171  96 

88,124  52 
3,986  99 

98,884  06 

12,281  22 
6,479  43 
4,128  77 
6,157  40 

32,636  61 

4,723,808  52 

76,600  88 

2,711  00 

40,874  71 

26.198  19 

43,781  80 

97,638  73 

16,279  76 

1,861  29 

6,453  60 

2,066  68 
10,000  96 
56,728  32 
55,131  20 
21,602  78 

9,185  05 
39,191  14 

1,519  18 

20,161  57 

13  65 

13.199  03 
9,188  21 

36,797  63 

38,000  15 

2,219  59 

1,605  74 
48,845  93 
24,040  48 

9,358  60 
130,371  13 

39,067  76 
6,877  84 

22,750  07 
132,846  70 
187,180  22 


18,606,498  71 


I  84,806  83 

7,604  16 

30,699  64 

48,592  20 

7,712  66 

81,996  18 
1,842  65 

81,048  28 
8,166  86 

86,887  99 

7,842  72 
3,848-64 
2,804  01 
4,180  88 
30,468  41 

4,495,209  74 

71,708  83 

83  00 

36,156  94 

28,161  46 

40,998  17 
88,353  88 

7,690  25 
795  05 

4,834  99 

576  61 

8,599  83 

46,751  56 

49,045  78 

17,884  03 

8,407  92 
86,474  71 

1,238  16 
15,945  24 


11,147  30 

5,604  69 

27,029  43 

28,565  72 

1,282  73 

687  40 

44,617  50 

22,400  60 

8,579  72 

101,640  70 

34,942  58 
3,105  53 

20,181  14 
107,695  92 
178,707  54 


12 


13 


1762,294  46 


I  5,882  04 

8,968  51 

1,987  51 

824  49 

2,752  28 

14,226  09 

829  80 

2,076  34 

820  63 

11,996  06 

4,388  50 
2,630  79 
1,229  76 
1,970  57 
2,168  20 

228,598  78 
4,816  50 
2,628  00 

4.217  77 
3,081  73 

2,783  72 
9,184  85 
8,589  51 
1,066  24 
1,618^1 

1,510  02 
1,401  13 
9,976  76 
6,065  42 

4.218  70 

727  13 
2,716  43 

281  02 

4,216  33 

13  65 

2,051  73 
3,583  52 
9,768  20 
9,443  43 
986  86 

918  34 

4,228  43 

1,639  88 

778  88 

28,724  43 

4,145  23 
3,271  81 
2,568  98 
24,650  78 
8,472  68 


81,944,651  82 


I  16,287  25 

10,979  66 

6,288  78 

5,041  25 

4,486  02 

23,544  50 
1,261  00 

10,431  00 
9,090  00 

34,148  58 

28,708  84 
7,106  30 
5,345  17 
5,271  65 
5,228  00 

315,761  29 

29,407  18 

1,792  00 

21,736  30 

16,571  24 

7,123  13 

32,206  19 

14,897  76 

1,72150 

1,965  00 

8,977  34 
19,064  33 
14,661  77 
23,401  86 

4,306  50 

4,205  24 

28,464  86 

579  75 

8,020  19 

2,449  00 

4,087  55 
21,854  60 
22,758  14 
17,829  68 

2,781  75 

11,800  01 

5,785  00 

8,711  89 

702  00 

50,800  68 

7,606  27 

3,548  34 

15,959  76 

75,633  80 

42,158  50 


81,240,162  50 


f  9,200  00 
7,950  00 
8,100  00 


2,575  00 

14,640  00 

850  00 

5,600  00 

5,900  00 

16,260  00 

16,885  00 
5,527  00 
2,800  00 
4,850  00 
1,400  00 

178,440  00 

25,520  60 

800  00 

15,750  00 

12,600  00 

4,250  00 

22,200  00 

10,075  00 

1,450  00 

1,600  00 

7,985  00 
14,062  56 

7,745  00 
15,625  69 

3,600  00 

2,800  00 

24,250  00 

550  00 

5,015  00 

2,000  00 

2,700  00 
11,700  00 
17,200  00 
13,200  00 

2,371  75 

9,100  00 

3,200  00 

7,250  00 

600  00 

18,000  00 

3,950  00 

3,000  00 

14,310  00 

60,100  00 

26,050  00 


14 


1704,480  23 


7,087  26 
8,029  66 
8,183  78 
5,04125 
1,911  02 


8,904  50 

41100 

4,881  00 

8,890  00 

17,888  58 

'7,818  84 

1,579  30 

2,545  17 

92105 

8,828  00 

137,321  29 

3,886  68 

992  00 

5,986  30 

8,971  24 

2,873  13 
10,006  19 

4,822  76 
271  60 
365  00 

1,042  34 
4,981  77 
6,916  77 
7,776  17 
705  50 

1,496  24 

4,214  86 

29  75 

3,005  19 

449  00 

1,387  55 
9,654  60 
5,558  14 
4,129  68 
360  00 

2,700  01 

2,585  00 

1,461  80 

102  00 

82,800  68 

'  3,745  27 

643  34 

1,649  76 

26,688  80 

16,106  50 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  IN8TBUCTI0N. 


TABLB 


• 

Total  paid  for 
auziUary 
agencies. 

Anxillary  agenotes  itendied. 

/ 

Counties. 

Libraries. 

Promotiaiior 
health. 

Transporta- 
tion of  papils. 

Bent. 

NICliI 
scbooia. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

Lttwreooe . . . . . . 

Lee 

Liyingston 

Lomn 

MoDanoogh.... 

McHenry 

McLean. 

Maoon 

Ifaooupin 

Madison 

Marion. 

Marshall 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Meroer. ........ 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morcan 

Momtrle 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph. 

Bichland 

Bock  Island.... 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. ... 
Tazewell 

Union. 

VermiUon. 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

wm 

Williamson 

Winnebago. 

Woodford. 


12,082  44 

1,894  80 

1,820  00 

4dl  24 

284  83 

1,009  28 
5,779  63 
83,942  12 
2,542  40 
3,466  21 

449  08 
340  50 
432  40 
560  73 
1,296  39 

29146 
133  56 
1,881  15 
557  80 
697  81 

738  95 
18,816  12 
304  49 
800  87 
601  26 

41  56 
1,983  78 

261  08 
2,770  39 

475  05 

5,179  67 

9,550  77 

542  93 

19,380  81 

159  17 

155  05 

374  46 

506  37 

1,066  18 

1,867  23 

185  87 

8,616  25 

1,344  49 

697  80 

190  08 

333  66 
502  83 
439  19^ 
9,664  51 
1,815  84 
8,899  46 
2,730  23 


95  06 
65  80 

197  26 
44  17 

102  33 

524  08 
338  02 
378  62 
409  60 
686  56 


88  90 
5135 
50  58 
57  00 

40  00 
81  02 
6162 


170  38 

8155 

480  80 

123  86 

82  15 

29  01 


68  86 
27  16 
59  02 
14  25 

815  45 

153  84 

76  50 

1,797  86 

134  11 


92  11 


182  99 
355  91 

56  31 
1,143  92 


255  28 
26  62 

800 

65  50 

74  78 

67  19 

332  55 

2,308  00 

729  86 


I     1250 

49  00 
2130 
52  55 

300 

179  08 

71  24 

1,078  83 

296  14 

545  96 

14  00 
249  00 

50  57 
500  15 

47  00 

16  75 


8228  85 
909  50 


62  60 

16  00 

273  96 

100  15 

1,178  35 

26  40 

58  82 

6199 


48  20 
12  50 
83  50 

706  55 

198  23 

328  95 

2,700  94 


10  00 


60  14 
864  00 
132  84 

2  75 

56  70 

48182 

91  18 

52  78 

50  00 


12  40 
2,854  81 

73  55 
4,408  68 


148  50 
85  88 


396  69 
110  26 


44  36 

800 

94  21 

143  50 

99  00 


216  00 
158  05 


19  25 


482  70 
104  50 


28  50 


42  00 
28  51 


20  45 


875  18 
115  88 


54  89 
52  50 


548  00 
58  40 
44  10 

689  14 


I    227  50 

230  00 
828  00 
254  68 
179  00 

235  50 

217  45 
228  99 

1,389  86 
1,887  00 

185  00 

27  50 

218  94 
100 

367  00 

110  00 

800 

1,006  47 

428  80 

14  00 

18  80 
4,419  00 

28  00 
136  50 

64  00 


740  00 
14  00  I 
1,52160 
368  50 

197  00 
2,678  00 


2,309  25 
9  18 


8  00 
804  67 


115  99 


5,023  41 

183  00 

900 


818  00 
138  00 

2,540  92 

470  00 

25  00 

1,804  87 


82,080  00 


868  22 
1,040  12 


Z» 


4,017  08 
'i,'476'68 
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Concluded. 


Other 


Total 


paid  for 
capital  OQtlay 


Capital  outlay  itendied. 


Newnoaiid& 
boildlnn  and 

altaiwcloDS 
(not  repairs). 


New 

equipment 

(notreptaoe- 

ents). 


Total 

paid  for 

bonded  debt. 


Bonded  debt  itemized. 


Bonds 
canoeUed. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


10 


I  1,409  08 

81  00 

778  53 

109  84 


70  67 

5,009  42 

82,224  86 

.  495  39 


139  82 

25  10 

111  54 


781  OB 

121  71 
583 

107  96 

14  00 
239  47 

322  45 

10,524  83 

126  73 

28  40 

427  01 

41  56 
1,175  42 

71  72 
1,177  27 

18  80 

2,000  75 

6,885  58 

142  48 

12,475  26 

15  88 

108  05 
260  84 
148  56 

9  19 
1,342  04 

126  81 
2,013  79 
563  84 
342  34 
110  68 

221  27 
71  83 
219  01 
132  51 
882  34 
653  65 
636 


\  83,681  60 

2,427  12 

40,911  68 

64,804  66 

86,934  23 

14,904  00 

210,051  74 

115,818  78 

69,244  91 

38,364  50 

6,150  98 
2,411  95 

55,579  92 
4,734  18 

14,628  67 

2,085  46 

3,371  23 

36,384  65 

65,868  51 

1,712  47 

36,876  14 

407,400  11 

3,238  95 

27,478  80 

19,602  82 

260  03 

4,627  61 

3,195  88 

69,130  38 

20,079  88 

88,121  88 
413,405  20 

83,815  58 
203,093  66 

52,759  70 

1,444  07 
8,736  66 
3,518  70 
8,470  43 
133,035  84 

3,804  73 

128,060  96 

7,811  41 

11,494  57 

2,166  98 

4,446  86 

3,429  50 

12,188  52 

116,748  77 

62,418  87 

124,191  87 

101,342  66 


11 


128,508  40 


36,324  64 
60,926  15 
82,617  91 

10,736  38 
201,899  55 
76,199  40 
60,045  29 
28,976  60 

4,441  75 

125  64 

58,400  74 

3,759  89 
13,923  42 


-  2,861  94 

38,853  06 

64,398  55 

939  80 

82,444  86 

892,875  86 

608  80 

25,849  82 

16,340  11 

260  02 

8,519  74 

2,678  88 

58,443  96 

16,121  12 

78,698  93 
406,085  41 

28,505  05 
194,834  34 

47,654  97 

464  16 

5,889  06 

1,816  85 

6,930  00 

122,468  87 

1,155  06 
110,400  62 
6,361  69 
8,197  75 
2,081  23 

2,803  35 

2,424  10 

9,753  72 

100,301  44 

52,006  50 

114,065  85 

90,278  98 


13 


18 


15,128  29 

3,427  12 

14,586  99 

8,878  51 

4,806  81 

,  4,167  62 

8,153  19 

89,114  88 

9,199  63 

9,887  99 

1,709  28 

2,286  31 

2,179  18 

974  79 

706  26 

2,085  46 

500  29 

13,031  47 

1,569  96 
773  17 

4,431  78 
14,534  25 
2,630  15 
1,628  98 
8,263  71 


1,107  87 

533  50 

10,686  43 

8,058  31 

14,422  96 
7,319  79 
5,810  53 
8,769  42 
5,104  73 

979  91 
2,887  60 
1,702  35 
1,540  43 
9,567  97 

1,789  68 

17,660  84 

1,449  72 

8,296  82 

85  75 

1,643  51 
1,006  40 
2,379  80 
15,447  33 
10,321  87 
10,126  02 
11,063  58 


821,780  30 

10,394  00 

15,706  53 

12,361  57 

9,764  72 

14,960  13 
63,358  96 
19,281  70 
27,314  24 
48,767  07 

15,023  51 
2,900  25 
6,781  07 
5,017  00 
3,796  25 

4,220  00 

416  00 

18,556  75 

1,742  00 

6,332  50 

6,802  67 
48,147  97 
9,220  00 
5,135  20 
6,539  00 

• 

308  00 
4,900  06 
6,026  00 
6,735  76 
4,246  92 

48,415  46 
69,660  85 
18,726  65 
38,332  20 
6,505  37 

3,804  76 
10,800  80 

1,044  75 
14,447  43 
27,944  99 

4,604  88 
50,627  35 

6,380  00 
13,774  32 

2,760  00 

1,732  69 
2,288  00 
16,047  61 
14,286  38 
24,33130 
136,217  26 
30,621  78 


I  15,375  00 

6.000  00 
11,986  66 

9,211  70 
4,400  00 

10,760  00 

82,600  00 

5,600  00 

10,860  00 

•27,688  34 

9,180  00 
2,700  00 
8,700  00 
2,150  00 

3.001  26 

3,700  00 

820  00 

12,100  00 

1,200  00 

5,000  00 

3,505  00 
27,700  00 
8,300  00 
3,100  00 
5,500  00 

300  00 
4,000  00 
4,600  00 
3,633  34 

492  92 

27,632  91 
21,600  00 
13,206  00 
10,250  00 
3,700  00 

2,625  00 

7,000  00 

900  00 

9,800  00 

20,210  00 

8,800  00 
81,875  00 
2,900  00 
7,060  00 
1,700  00 

1,350  00 
1,800  00 

12,550  00 
0,200  00 

17,842  00 
115,200  00 

27,065  97 


14 


8  6,406  20 
4,394  00 
8,719  86 
3,149  87 
5,354  73 

4,219  18 
30,668  96 
13,681  70 

7,464  24 
31,138  78 

5,843  51 

200  25 

2,08197 

2,867  00 

795  00 

520  00 

96  00 

6,455  75 

642  00 
1,382  60 

3,297  67 

20,447  97 

920  00 

2,035  20 

1,089  00 

98  00 

900  05 

1,525  00 

3,102  42 

3,754  00 

30,783  55 
88,160  85 

5,461  65 
10,063  30 

3,805  37 

1,179  75 
3,300  80 
144  75 
4,647  43 
7,734  99 

1,394  88 
18,752  85 
3,489  00 
6,714  32 
1,069  00 

882  69 
488  00 
8,497  51 
6,066  38 
6,489  30 
21,017  26 
3,555  81 
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TABLE  20-TOWN8HIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— RECEIPTS— 1916. 


Counties. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  wh&t  source  reoelTad. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1915. 


8 


niinols.. 

Adams 

Alexander. . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun.... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas.... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford. 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Qallatin 

Qreene 

OrundT.... 
Hamilton... 
Hancock.... 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson. . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kanlcakee.. 

Kendall 

Knox. 

Lake 

La  Salle 


14,288,155  05 


I     32,187  08 

20,624  63 

7,604  56 

2,933  04 

8,866  88 

25,643  17 
7,206  21 
11,510  59 
11,519  61 
37,237  43 

20,390  20 
10,911  39 
14,989  38 
23,773  08 
19,462  13 

2,334,215  25 

17,581  10 

8,423  28 

8,69107 

8,118  79 

13,130  96 

18,016  34 

10,222  75 

7,025  09 

•      11,522  91 

17,530  23 
15,259  32 
23,019  22 
25,471  17 
11,809  79 

11,262  24 
16,201  32 
14,947  50 
13,183  05 
4,858  73 

6,441  05 

9,046  83 

26,878  11 

26,866  49 

15,283  72 

24,405  51 
7,925  00 
13,502  40 
11,155  14 
42,128  09 

24,480  98 
2,642  06 

19,869  76 
4,499  23 

58,891  10 


8205,021  42 


I  1,168  57 

5,430  69 

212  00 

254  43 
47  28 

969  54 

823  09 

689  36 

1,598  98 

5.439  86 

1,927  33 

165  85 

396  08 

6,456  66 

1,07130 

39,027  96 
482  59 
415  84 
330  44 
940  42 

822  45 
3,624  66 
302  83 
136  41 
133  81 

106  02 

653  69 

3,189  16 

1,911  00 

612  08 

2,611  52 
752  37 
217  15 

255  27 

117  05 

3,082  32 
2,971  85 
2,499  42 

2.440  97 
270  22 

1,067  98 
302  52 
396  29 

118  64 
1,049  76 

1,179  01 
770  62 
1,044  57 
1,923  99 
1,345  96 


Income 

of  township 

fund. 


County 

distrtbutiTB 

fund. 


1962,247  51 


I    2,034  47 

608  61 

1,215  91 

487  50 

786  87 

2.779  68 
1,095  57 
4,540  43 
2,702  95 
9,731  66 

2,940  87 
1,074  79 
1,984  44 
1,070  92 
1,724  05 

666,921  83 
1,279  35 
1,145  49 

3.133  18 

1.134  73 

3,499  06 

900  63 

3,019  37 

1,063  04 

554  00 

1.780  65 
10,447  10 

374  32 
2,192  19 
2,001  34 

1,627  71 
2,829  75 
1,385  87 
4,212  20 
449  77 

1,070  22 
5,894  92 
8,888  89 
616  52 
2,247  43 

2,474  91 
2,167  30 
2,916  64 
788  71 
1,920  39 

4,317  97 
1,042  66 
2,134  27 
2,574  24 
10,173  71 


13,109,201  55 

1     28 

,978  29 

14 

,516  35 

6 

,176  65 

2 

,132  54 

3 

,033  23 

21 

,878  95 

5 

,287  55 

6 

,269  00 

7, 

,217  73 

22 

,049  41 

15 

,48172 

9 

,654  75 

12 

,568  88 

16, 

,245  50 

16 

,666  68 

1,628 

,265  46 

15, 

,597  15 

6 

,795  14 

5 

,227  45 

6. 

,033  64 

8> 

,809  45 

13 

,49105 

6 

,900  55 

6 

,822  83 

10. 

,835  10 

15 

,643  46 

4j 

,158  53 

19 

,447  45 

21 

,353  76 

8. 

949  07 

7, 

,023  01 

12 

,619  20 

13 

,241  51 

8 

,714  57 

4| 

,291  91 

2, 

288  50 

15j 

420  00 

23; 

809  00 

12| 

766  07 

20, 

842  62 

6 

439  70 

lol 

189  47 

10, 

247  79 

38, 

900  43 

18, 

964  00 

733  39 

16, 

,690  92 

47, 

365  90 

111,684  57 

$    569 
38  88 

58  57 

15  00 

11  80 

16  50 

40  28 
16  00 
40  00 


10 

222  01 
66  81 

10  00 

281 

10 

829 

14  22 

247  30 

102  97 
1  01 

1 

180  56 

69  80 

15  48 

257  51 

95  39 

■  •»•*• 

1  09 
5  51 
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TABLE  30--CoDoh3ded. 


CountlM. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  sooroe  reoelyed. 


Balance 

on  hand 

July  1, 1915. 


Income 

oC  township 

fund. 


Cocmtj 

distribuQT* 

fmid. 


Other 
sources. 


L*awrence.... 

Lee 

IriTlngston.. 

MoDosiough. 

McHenry.... 

McLean 

Maoon 

Maooapin.... 
Madison 

Marion 

MarshaU..... 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer , 

Monroe 

Montgomery, 

Morgan 

MotUtrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

putt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White , 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodford. . . 


110 
8 

87 
10 
12 

13 
22 

48 
80 
64 

20 

8 

10 

10 

6 

6 
10 
24 
14 

4 

8 
50 
16 

9 
12 

7 
11 

7 
20 

9 

51 

108 

24 

64 

7 

4 

19 

4 

17 

31 

14 

40 

8 

8 

12 

20 
17 
26 
58 
34 
29 
14 


397  53 
461  10 
473  20 
87158 
807  57 

006  10 
534  96 
664  79 
656  16 
484  80 

996  29 
899  13 
476  55 
283  48 
17148 

654  34 
321  73 
912  50 
738  83 
013  16 

829  47 
171  39 
178  60 
002  13 
138  55 

997  14 
262  16 
798  84 
602  00 
127  10 

699  34 
935  90 
346  71 
467  04 
940  19 

819  61 
86191 
699  44 
992  66 
787  34 

645  42 
926  99 
778  06 
131  11 
832  50 

569  33 
390  48 
629  60 
328  64 
600  67 
743  82 
262  87 


I     55  77 

804  66 
2,816  16 

448  24 
1,737  45 

246  73 
3,466  58 
3,096  35 
2,839  15 
3,870  52 

685  24 

1,089  34 

1,334  50 

114  91 

365  53 

38096 

457  03 

1,633  51 

1,166  00 

257  35 

570  44 

2,701  08 

07  08 

1,847  21 

^  804  25 

393  06 
1,451  57 
4,063  11 
1,099  13 

178  96 

20,528  00 

9,926  09 

2,004  07 

5,200  06 

235  44 

155  41 
671  63 
773  27 
530  01 
3,748  99 

13193 
3,069  20 

228  46 
1,397  78 

607  95 

327  60 
1,037  13 
2,720  89 
3,365  79 

195  43 
3,013  71 
1,413  42 


1  V84  78 

3,348  44 

16,535  09 

3,530  26 

1,674  76 

1  9,342  57 

3,137  56 

18,130  06 

16,808  77 

8,006  36 

4,106  17 
19,068  38 

8,663  20 

13,500  90 
3,184  81 
3,596  96 

31,156  83 
35,633  30 
57,018  33 

1,187  50 

1,679  36 

1,824  89 

853  44 

569  46 

28,173  55 
5,680  58 
7,170  30 
0,815  18 
6,211  83 

1,706  04 
1,063  76 
4,287  73 
2,720  52 
781  71 

4,568  34 

8,801  04 

18,028  30 

10,852  22 

2,074  10 

3,758  15 

10,318  80 

887  35 

2,263  87 

2,749  64 

3,080  28 

46,06156 

15,103  37 

4,882  66 

8,550  10 

79167 

750  90 

1,097  70 

1,289  82 

962  10 

6,813  41 
0,040  60 
2,648  08 
18,211  22 
7,086  04 

2,021  21 
2,923  53 
827  19 
2,0<3  72 
2,213  12 

20,077  40 
02,302  90 
21,476  09 
46,246  64 
5,49163 

61147 
2,037  06 
1,353  42 
3,627  74 
4,370  12 

4,062  78 
17,138  23 

3,573  75 
13,834  80 
12,848  23 

67164 
7,244  75 

627  43 
1,031  01 
1,138  97 

13,838  85 

29,849  78 

7,922  16 

2,697  90 

11,066  68 

1,892  12 
1,663  54 
10,200  53 
5,928  31 
513  26 
2,576  93 
3,010  62 

18,336  92 
14,690  75 
13,647  61 
44,034  52 
33,89198 
25,146  99 
9,828  83 

f      14  41 

1,280  44 


4  31 


1  71 


147  37 
"25*18 


62  87 


20  60 


1  00 

8  40 

34  47 


1  83 


72  73 

3,684  20 

80  36 

76  60 


15  00 


830  00 

8  00 
743  26 


3,008  52 


13  60 
6 

60  66 
2 


6  10 
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TABLE  21— TOWNSHIP  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND— EXPENDITURES— 1916. 


CoimtlM. 


Total 
flxpendituTtt. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Incidental 
expenses  of 
trustees  and 

treasurers. 


PnbUab- 
inff  annu- 
al state- 
ment. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
treasurers. 


Added  to 
principal 
of  town- 
ship fund. 


Distributed 
to  districts. 


CD  hand 

JimeSOp 

191A. 


8 


Illinois 


Adams.... 
Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown.. .. 


Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 
Clark..... 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Coles 


$4,288,165  06 


Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas.... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 


Fayette. . 

Ford 

Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin., 


Greene... 
Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 
Jackson... 
Jasper , 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Dayiess.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle... 


I     82,187  02 

20,624  63 

7,604  66 

2,083  04 

8,866  88 

26,648  17 

7,206  21 

11,610  69 

11,619  61 

87.287  48 

20.890  20 
10,911  89 
14,989  88 
28,778  08 
19,462  13 

2,884,216  25 

17,581  10 

8,428  28 

8,691  07 

8,U8  79 

13,130  96 
18,016  84 
10,222  76 
7,025  09 
11,622  91 

17,680  28 
15,250  82 
28,019  22 
26,471  17 
11,809  79 

11,262  24 
16,201  82 
14,947  50 
18,183  06 
4,868  78 

6,44106 

9,046  83 

26,878  11 

26,866  49 

15.288  72 

24,405  51 
7,926  00 
13,502  40 
11,155  14 
42,128  09 

24,480  96 
2,642  06 

19,869  76 
4,499  23 

68.891  10 


826,020  81 


t  8656 
88  94 
53  75 
69  83 
39  83 

189  87 

20  84 

68  54 

165  12 

255  23 

100  54 

98  65 

86  55 

68  80 

•  128  62 

2,504  69 

114  34 

37  60 

113  49 

33  43 

287  11 

365  11 

42  82 

81  43 

83  90 

58  57 
208  10 
12168 
104  25 
607  87 

413  48 
126  88 
146  50 
107  54 
14  89 


15,271  93 


138  16 
700 

54  05 
500 

11  00 

79  97 

24  40 

40  50 

63  45 
101  16 

130  19 

28  00 
37  25 
44  00 

64  50 

236  52 

37  31 

29  43 
42  37 

30  00 

89  62 
35  50 
72  07 
49  00 

25  25 

38  50 
35  90 

26  80 
127  50 

33  50 

27  25 

28  80 

41  00 
79  82 
10  50 


40  45 

2100 

78  17 

26  70 

434  11 

146  91 

63  17 

36  94 

138  10 

56  00 

188  56 

47  50 

62  89 

62  41 

125  14 

33  35 

80  63 

15  50 

262  70 

60  11 

135  18 

70  00 

78  40 

900 

26  68 

20  89 

809  06 

31  41 

508  60 

90  63 

8 


1188,874  99 


I  1,867  75 
982  00 
750  00 
815  00 
562  50 

8,456  00 
750  00 
1,905  00 
1,282  00 
3,888  75 

1,969  75 
1,163  00 
1,254  00 
1,120  00 
1,650  60 

15,896  00 

1,127  50 

605  00 

1,865  44 

1,000  00 

2,084  01 

2,006  00 

2,106  00 

825  00 

760  00 

1,305  00 
1,415  00 
1,025  78 
2,215  00 
970  00 

1,575  00 
1,427  00 

887  50 
2,060  00 

277  00 

980  00 
2,249  15 
8,343  75 
2,067  82 
1,264  56 

756  00 
1,800  00 
1,800  00 

432  36 
3,037  50 

2,000  00 
98184 
1,660  00 
1,004  67 
4,156  00 


115,152  51 


150  00 


18  76 
22  00 

160  00 


800  00 

"22*86 

488 


10  00 


296  00 


120  00 
100  00 
72  00 
100  00 
136  83 


63  44 


100  00 
320  88 
102  70 


204  16 
800  00 


185  94 


210  14 

87  50 

8  91 

200  00 


83,814,725  80 


I     27,760  20 

14,n9  76 

6,402  87 

1,816  91 

2,254  06 

20,999  02 
4,643  75 
7,921  27i 
8,830  42! 

27,060  89 

15,522  41 
9,336  64 
13,163  46 
14,583  78 
16,613  06 

2,263,777  76 

15,883  43 

7,231  25 

2,997  61 

6,108  06 

9,950  41 

13,862  85 

7,805  08 

5,860  66 

10,521  SO 

15,878  20 
12,000  65 
21,207  07 
20,720  01 
8,676  06 

7,872  50 
13,778  50 
13,684  73 
10,632  95! 

3,230  51 

2,601  80 

3,468  57 

20,600  30 

22,018  15 

13,57108 

22,100  45 
5,033  76 
10,540  44 
10,450  27 
37,603  18 

21,207  65 

884  64 

16,285  64 

2,107  00 

52,840  02 


S28S,108  92 


8  2,384  25 

4,88181 

848  80 

218  54 
077  18 

758  81 
1,7^7  22 

778  28 
1,188  82 

5,00  61 


2,682  43 

290U 

448  12 

8,007  00 

1,010  81 

61,870  81 

4080 

610  91 

3,672  16 

947  81 

700  81 
2,a<7  88 
812  7B 
209  00 
182  96 

180  OS 

1,414  67 

566  00 

2,804  41 
1,386  51 

1,373  02 
840  64 
187  77 
219  30 

1,325  81 

2,657  80 
2,908  IS 
2,24125 
2,680  41 
268(8 

1,813  00 
87178 
684  47 
23618 
870  66 

1,086  35 
478  64 
1,848  55 
1,00  21 
1,586  06 
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TABLE  21^Conelod6d. 


Coimttes. 


Total 
ezpendltures. 


For  what  purpose  expended. 


Inoideiital 

expeoseB  d 

trustees  and 

treasurers. 


Publish- 

ing  aimu- 

alstate- 

meut. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
treasurers. 


Added  to 
principal 
of  town- 
ship fund. 


Distributed 
to  districts. 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  80b 

1016. 


8 


Xawrenoe... 

1-ee 

Xtlvtngston . . 

Loean 

MeDonoogh. 

McHenry.... 

McLean 

Maoon.....v. 
ICacooplB... 
Madison..... 

Marion 

Marshal! 

Mason 

Massae 

Menard 

Meroer 

Monroe 

Montgomery, 

Morran 

Motutrle..... 

Ogle 

Peoria. 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pukski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
TasiBwell.... 

Union 

VenniUon... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WilL 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford... 


I  10,897  53 

8,401  10 

87,472  20 

19,871  58 

12,807  57 

18,006  10 
22,584  96 
48,664  79 
80,656  16 
64,484  80 

29,906  29 

8,399  12 

10,476  55 

10,283  48 

6,171  48 

'     6,664  34 

10,821  78 

24,912  50 

14,788  88 

4,018  16 

8,829  47 
59,171  89 
16,178  60 

9,002  18 
12,188  55 

7,997  14 
11,252  16 

7,798  84 
20,602  00 

9,127  10 

51,000  84 

106,025  00 

24,846  71 

54,467  01 

7,040  10 

4,810  61 
10,861  01 

4,609  44 
17,992  55 
21,787  84 

14,646  42 

40,926  99 

8,778  06 

8,181  11 

12,832  50 

20,569  88 
17,800  48 
26,620  60 
68,828  64 
84,600  67 
20,748  82 
14,252  87 


;   4152 

175  25 

207  25 

54  08 

42101 

106  05 

42  17 

40  00 

24  71 

38  75 

164  64 

93  20 

4,177  26 

64  51 

81  43 

47  20 

100  10 

10154 

277  59 

143  06 

56  26 

43  45 

42  61 

60  44 

63  35 

31  05 

160  80 

16  50 

74  06 

36  66 

40  86 

56  85 

50  53 

50  00 

438  00 

08  08 

80  06 

40  41 

14  61 

24  21 

175  67 

55  15 

08  88 

43  10 

55  84 

25  50 

24  13 

44  00 

100  11 

85  12 

125  32 

18  00 

75  56 

500 

650 

0  14 

108  02 

62  50 

22  40 

27  50 

262  06 

7108 

058  78 

138  18 

83  00 

22  85 

1,446  42 

74  67 

40  77 

22  50 

42  61 

10  70 

11160 

83  10 

18  00 

24  40 

78  38 

40  60 

146  80 

80  70 

187  17 

38  00 

412  22 

10188 

20  00 

13  00 

8,880  58 

80  50 

64  11 

60  50 

176  87 

43  35 

260  31 

56  66 

226  06 

61  35 

421  76 

44  10 

47  88 

13  05 

0181 

43  01 

66  70 

22  75 

11,015  00 
2,781  75 
3,602  30 
1,775  00 
1,423  00 

1,785  00 
2,081  00 
1,075  00 
2,080  00 
4,806  00 

1,826  00 
1,207  50 
1,880  24 
550  00 
1,120  00 

1,243  33 
1,069  15 
2,318  00 
1,660  00 
725  00 

2,150  00 
8,185  50 
1,714  50 
1,448  00 
2,046  48 

686  00 
700  00 
647  50 
1,766  50 
745  00 

2,722  50 
7,385  00 
1,604  96 
2,600  00 
1,162  00 

810  50 
1,672  50 

975  00 
1,490  00 
2,628  01 

1,072  00 
2,060  00 
600  50 
1,704  75 
1,060  00 

1,207  74 
1,622  25 
2,780  00 
4,150  00 
840  50 
1,331  00 
1,727  32 


I  58845 


100  00 

1,745  26 

800  60 


200  00 
82  23 


150  00 
700  00 


60  69 


267  94 
200  00 

88 


700 


375  00 
110  00 


330  20 
53  30 


5,200  00 
02  61 

142  28 


20  00 


861  00 
800  00 


>  «^ •••••• 


10,152  60 

4,140  18 

20,008  68 

17,672  08 

8,500  61 

0,068  88 
10,018  10 
40,125  74 
26,882  78 
55,452  54 

27,148  08 

\668  44 

7,066  85 

0,400  61 

^,480  22 

4,706  00 

8,64182 

20,006  11 

11,417  64 

3,110  18 

4,000  87 

53,002  01 

14,268  14 

5,200  82 

8,062  06 

6,646  01 
8,554  01 
8,858  36 
18,140  06 
8,175  26 

20,234  28 
01,708  53 
22,263  41 
46,116  23 
6,804  01 

3,750  07 
16,416  51 

8,004  02 
10,741  72 
16,154  77 

12,047  60 

84,684  50 

7,868  67 

1,811  26 

10,858  11 

18,652  00 
13,720  02 
20,062  42 
46,233  13 
88,5ee  16 
25,744  60 
3,572  40 


\      118  07 

1,277  84 

2,751  82 

882  48 

2,221  50 

003  88 
4,340  01 
4,600  16 
1,142  10 
3,806  62 

022  55 

1,421  23 

1,426  06 

156  57 

300  64 

425  18 
48128 
1,811  41 
88170 
180  21 

1,048  28 
2,780  81 

115  12 
2,028  24 

745  70 

62143 

1,017  50 

8,282  84 

622  02 

156  85 

10,082  62 
8,540  41 

871  50 
8,800  52 

347  62 

106  78 

2,678  20 

587  00 

856  00 

2,684  06 

806  33 
2,778  30 

257  70 
1,004  07 

700  78 

300  37 
1,360  34 
2,200  87 
2,470  6^ 

121  06 
2,582  41 
8,868  70 
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TABLE  23-TOWN8HIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT— RECEIPTS— 1916. 


Counties. 


Total 
raoQi^>t8. 


From  what  sooroe  reoelTed. 


Balance 

on  ^fti^ 

Joly  1, 1015. 


Loans  paid. 


Real  estate 
sold. 


Additioos 

by 
seetiGn216 
School  Law. 


addtttons 
from  other 


Illinois. 


Adams.... 
Alexander. 

Bond 

Boooe. ... 
Brown.... 


Bureau., 
Calhoun. 
Carroll.. 


Champaign. 


Christian.. 

Clark 

Clay. 

Clinton... 
Coles. 


Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberlsnd. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Sfllngham. 


Fayette.. 

Ford 

Franklin. 
FtdUm... 
Gallatin.. 


Greene..., 
Grundy. . . 
Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin.... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 


Kankakee. 
Kendall... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle.. 


11,882,846  47 


I  10,404  72 
8,061  55 
7,806  88 
5,628  56 
4,84102 

22,126  50 
6,670  06 
16,084  50 
18,886  00 
85,806  48 

7,215  86 
2,481  00 
3,842  41 
0,081  61 
11,178  50 

258,410  01 
0,208  36 
1,010  20 
0,006  68 
7,583  14 

18,087  00 
5,564  15 

10,688  83 

3,656  16 

72161 

3,630  85 
24,062  20 

1,582  06 
18,515  61 

1,060  80 

8,604  88 
15,286  04 

3,010  28 
21,502  14 

1,200  21 

12,075  44 

17,588  17 

47,711  67 

2,842  37 

5,078  32 

6,045  50 
8,707  30 

14,883  56 
1,384  00 

12,550  45 

14,347  28 
5,06148 
19,463  74 
11,24106 
30,015  80 


$554,814  50 


I  0,144  72 

680  55 

2,226  83 

5,614  80 

2,410  02 

12,407  85 
3,430  06 
4,328  50 
3,136  00 

14,201  68 

3,320  34 
1,73100 
707  41 
7,725  61 
5,538  50 

13,727  83 

3,661  10 

505  40 

7,864  68 

5,396  50 

0,822  84 
1,780  15 
1,807  60 
401  06 
.  721  61 

2,100  85 
3,788  55 

570  06 
0,815  61 

470  35 

4,241  15 

3,230  06 

005  05 

8,747  10 

60  21 

6,632  18 
4,264  20 
12,204  57 
2,292  37 
2,144  86 

2,584  82. 
5,460  03 
8,618  80 
275  70 
8,664  51 

9,071  13 
3,34134 
6,977  99 
6,940  14 
12,480  74 


$583,762  90 


$1,300  00 
2,267  50 
5,582  00 


2,400  00 

0,467  74 

3,140  00 

11,811  00 

10,700  00 

21,49100 

3,881  63 
750  00 

3.135  00 
1,356  00 
5,640  00 

13,280  65 
5,532  26 
1,314  80 
2,042  00 

2.136  55 

0,114  25 
3,765  00 
8,006  14 
3,255  06 


1,320  00 

20,143  74 

030  12 

3,600  00 

1,334  62 

4,453  73 
11,096  08 

2,114  02 
12,722  00 

1,239  00 

6,243  26 

12,953  00 

35,404  40 

550  00 

2,933  46 

3,360  68 
3,133  20 
5,964  76 
1,106  30 
3,700  00 

5,276  15 
1,500  00 

12,398  25 
4,300  00 

17,211  07 


$106  00 


$15,152  51 


$50  00 


,510  47 


13  76 
22  00 

160  00 


800  00 
"22*86' 


4  88 


10  00 


285  00 


120  00 
100  00 
72  00 
100  00 
136  38 


M50 


2»,40153 


63  44 


100  00 
320  88 
102  70 


204  16 
300  00 


185  94 


210  14 

87  50 

3  91 

200  00 


16 
50  «> 


moo 


134  08 
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TABLE  22— Concluded. 


CooBttos. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  whftt  eonroe  received. 


Balance 

oohand 

July  1, 1915. 


Loans  paid. 


Bealeitato 
sold. 


Additions 

by 

section  216 

School  Latw. 


Cash 

additions 

from  other 

sooroes. 


Lftwrenoe 

L«« 

LiTtagstoD 

Mcb  OBongh 

McHeary 

McLeM. 

MaccH 

Maoovpin 

MadiaoB 

Marlon 

Maraluril 

Maaoa 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mornn 

Moohrie.^ 

Ogle 

Peoria 1 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pmaski 

Putnam  .............. 

Randolph. 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

Saline. 

Sangamon 

Sdiayler 

Soott 

Shelby !.. 

Stark 

SteplMuson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion. 

Wabaak 

Warren 

Wadilngton 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

WiU 

Williamson 

Winnsbago 

Woodfonjf. 

■  •_ 


I  0,107  54 

13,^2  00 

47,820  15 

12,198  36 

9,284  63 

19,156  72 
36,024  20 
24,644  62 
8,788  68 
20,899  73 

2,802  55 
4,064  50 
6,725  97 
1,947  55 

4.763  16 

12,168  29 

1.809  27 
13,588  21 
11,277  84 

2,258  15 

24,956  14 

15,444  59 

5,369  58 

9,126  80 

14,102  50 

2,180  51 

1.764  08 
5,123  08 
9,904  17 
3,085  43 

10,060  78 
11,459  33 

2,405  69 
21,245  65 

5,719  46 

6,210  68 
10,665  17 

7,972  92 
22,888  55 
15,876  32 

1,990  28 
22,272  07 

8.810  81 
7,528  66 
4,445  81 

5,194  70 

5,442  39 
29,251  91 
28,948  67 

2,786  65 
14,559  92 

9,510  83i 


$8,985  54 

12,172  09 

13,900  04 

6,814  34 

7,529  63 

15,706  72 
9,833  20 
8,185  72 
3,933  92 

12,767  73 

829  71 
3,264  50 
8,095  57 
1,608  95 
2,768  16 

7,561  06 
1,541  27 
1,780  29 
6,877  84 
43  15 

21,296  18 
6,679  90 
8,624  58 

'  5,152  10 
5,577  50 

437  12 

606  03 

2,028  08 

5,820  87 

1,171  63 

7,060  78 
8,524  33 
1,125  09 
14,715  45 
2,566  07 

3,456  18 
4,250  52 
7,972  92 
11,088  55 
1,320  79 

631  76 

10,152  68 

1,828  62 

5,908  66 

4,045  81 

629  11 

2,198  39 

11,631  91 

13,887  68 

1,650  00 

12,848  92 

4,260  83 


12 
1 

32 
5 
1 

3 

26 

14 

4 

7 


10 
3 
2 

3 
8 
1 
8 
8 

1 
1 
8 

4 


6 
14 

1 

12 
2 
1 


4 

2 
17 
10 
1 
1 
5 


152  00 
700  00 
881  66 
884  02 
755  00 

450  00 
091  00 
718  64 
549  07 
682  00 

062  84 
800  00 
680  40 
250  00 
800  00 

525  00 
268  00 
157  92 
700  00 
215  00 

659  06 
704  00 
745  00 
716  76 
825  00 

743  01 
150  00 
100  00 
576  80 
868  80 

625  00 
825  00 
280  00 
200  00 
100  00 

654  50 
414  65 


565  00 
458  02 

216  20 
018  89 
48160 
600  00 
400  00 

553  59 
888  00 
820  00 
455  09 
286  65 
711  00 
250  00 


1106  00 


I  58845 


100  00 

1,746  26 

800  60 


200  00 
82  28 


150  00 
700  00 


60  60 


267  04 
200  00 

88 


700 


875  00 
UOOO 


880  20 
58  39 


5,290  00 
92  61 

142  28 


20  00 


361  00 
300  00 


I  2000 


1,500  00 


12  00 


105  00 
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TABLE  28-TOWNBHIP  FUND  CASH  ACCOUNT— EXPENDITURES— 1915. 


Total 
expoKlitures. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

Coonttos. 

Loans 

orinyest- 

ments. 

Losses  of  cadi. 

HakifMT 

on  hand 

JaiielO,19U. 

1 

2                        3 

4 

ft 

Illinois. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champai^. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas.... 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette.... 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

GrundT 

Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 
Jacxson.... 
Jasper 

Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Day  less.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee.. 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


$1,882,846  47 


(  10,494  72 
3,051  65 
7,808  83 
5,628  56 
4,84192 

22,126  59 
6,679  96 
16,084  59 
13,886  00 
35,806  48 

7,216  85 
2,481^ 
3,842  41 
9,061  61 
11,178  50 

253,410  01 
9,208  86 
1,910  20 
9,906  68 
7,583  14 

18,987  09 
6,654  15 

10,688  83 

3,656  16 

721  61 

3,630  85 
24,032  29 

1,682  06 
18,616  61 

1,950  80 

8,694  88 
15,286  04 

3,019  28 
21,602  14 

1,299  21 

12,976  44 

17,688  17 

47,711  67 

2,842  87 

6,078  82 

6,046  60 
8,797  89 

14,888  56 
1,884  00 

12,660  46 

14,347  28 
6,051  48 
19,468  74 
11,244  06 
30,016  89 


$761,109  43 


(    1,760  00 

237  44 

6,857  34 

1,666  00 

1,850  00 

8,569  90 

3,084  98 

13,066  66 

10,200  00 

19,440  00 

3,786  51 

316  94 

356  00 

1,963  00 

6,620  00 

234,610  05 

6,067  27 

1,864  80 

1,600  00 

676  00 

9,682  76 
4,630  00 
8,225  00 
1,741  29 


1,100  00 

17,848  74 

926  26 

4,885  00 

1,626  70 

2,706  00 

2,860  00 

1,388  88 

11,470  00 

989  00 

2,100  00 

11,400  00 

26,066  90 

862  80 

3,371  31 

4,227  78 
6,806  00 
8,670  00 
700  00 
7,200  00 

8,810  00 
4,800  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
16,200  00 


$848  73 


$25  00 

106  00 

16  96 


37 
6  03 


155  38 


24  00 


257  61 


$680,893  31 


$8,734  73 

2,814  11 

996  « 

3,856  5ft 

2,974  9S 

13,666  61 
3,M4» 

3,8WM 

3,686  00 

16,365  48 

8,439  34 
2,166  06 
8  48141 

7,l»« 
5,658  50 

18,899  96 

3,iaBQB 

64540 

8,806  66 

6,nBI( 

9,253  97 
1,018  U 
2,463  S 
1,759  49 
721(1 

2,5S)S 
•,6SSS 

632  82 
9,180  «1 

334  66 


l3,3a»Ql 

1,680  90 

19,123  14 

360  31 

10,875  44 
6,138  L' 

21,644  77 
1,990  0: 
1,707  U 

1,817  7J 

1,902  89 

11,213  56 

68100 

S,093  9« 

11,087  31 

SI  48 

18,468  74 

6,244  05 

18,815  9 
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TABLE  23— Concluded. 


Total 
ezpeDditores. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

Counties. 

Loans 
or  invest- 
ments. 

Losses  of  cash. 

Balance 

on  hand 

June  80, 1916. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

L«wTence... 

I-ce , 

piTingston.. 
L.onii 

MeDonough. 

McHenry. . . , 

McLean 

'f  ac<ni. . . . . . , 

Macoupin... 
Madison 


Marion.. 
Marshall. 
Mason... 
Massac.. 

Menard. 


Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Motmrie 


Ogle... 
Peoria. 
Perry. 
Piatt.. 
Pike... 


Pope 

PulasW... 
Putnam. . . 
Randolph. 
Richland.. 


Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler 


Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell. . . , 


Union 

VenniUon... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne, 
wfite.. 


Whiteside.. 

Win 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodlord.. 


I  6,107  54 

13,872  00 

47,320  15 

12,198  H 

9,284  0 

19,156  72 
36,024  20 
24,644  62 
8,783  68 
20,399  73 

2,892  55 
4,064  50 
6,725  97 
1,947  55 

4.763  16 

12,168  29 

1.809  27 
13,588  21 
11,277  84 

2,258  15 

24,956  14 

15,444  50 

5,369  58 

9,126  80 

14,102  50 

2,180  51 

1.764  03 
5,123  08 
9,904  17 
3,085  43 

10,060  78 
11,459  33 

2,405  60 
21,245  65 

5,719  46 

6,110  68 
10,665  17 

7,972  92 
22,888  55 
15,876  32 

1,990  28 
22,272  07 

3.810  31 
7,523  66 
4,445  81 

5,194  70 

5,442  39 
29,251  91 
28,948  67 

2,786  65 
14,559  92 

9,510  83 


1  2,206  69 

3,450  00 

23,680  00 

4,832  35 

<             1,538  18 

( 

7,398  00 

22,825  00 

13,751  64 

4,671  24 

6,750  00 

757  60 
2,900  00 
8,880  00 

100  00 
2,896  00 

6,360  00 

1       50 

9,826  24 
2,600  00 
1,500  00 

3,523  38 
8,538  00 
2,100  00 
8,640  00 
8,224  28 

1,900  86 
1,066  00 
2,720  00 
3,851  80 
1,606  00 

2,749  51 
5,650  00 
1,250  00 
7,675  00 
1,925  00 

2,604  50 

3,267  80 

700  00 

9,900  00 

10,538  88 

540  00 

9,394  17 

3,158  52 

900  00 

400  00 

2,354  45 
3,290  16 
17,714  00 
8,655  99 
906  60 
3,500  00 
3,060  00 

66  25 
27  68 

37  20 

119  74 

■  *  •  -  •••••••••••• 

2  16 

I  3,900  85 
10,422  09 
28,640  15 

7.866  01 
7,746  46 

11,758  72 
18,699  20 
10,892  98 
4,111  94 
18,649  78 

2,134  95 
1,164  50 
2,845  97 
1,847  65 

2.867  16 

5,806  29 
1,809  27 
4,196  72 
8,650  21 
.768  15 

21,482  76 
6,906  50 
3,269  58 
5,486  80 
5,84107 

271  15 

608  08 

2,403  08 

6,062  87 

1,430  43 

7,311  27 
5,809  33 
1,155  60 
13,670  65 
8,794  46 

8,506  18 
7,897  87 
7,272  92 
12,968  55 
5,337  44 

1,450  28 

12,758  16 

661  79 

6,628  66 

4,045  81 

2,840  25 

2,152  28 
11,587  91 
15,202  68 

1,878  06 
11,067  76 

6,460  83 


J 
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TABLE  24-TOWN8HIP  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET— DR.— 1W6. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Cash  on  hand 
July  1, 1915. 


Notes,  bonds 

and  real 
estate  held 
July  1, 1015. 


Cash  additions 
daring  the  year. 


in  ▼aloe  of 

inTestments 

and  real  eatstfli 


UlinoLs.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Ohampaiim. 

Chrlstfan. . . 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage..... 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
EfBngham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 
Hancock.... 
Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson..... 
Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee.. 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


110,648,742  54 


I  43,167  09 
11,665  04 
24,975  49 
13,024  44 
14,406  10 

50,071  63 
25,408  32 
89,848  59 
54,991  00 
202,680  08 

50,044  84 
21,989  32 
81,813  50 
28,781  04 
87,685  80 

13,882,165  47 
20,921  01 
19,462  68 
65,483  86 
25,182  27 

67,761  09 
17,934  22 
52,869  91 
19,096  07 
12,884  61 

82,330  35 

221,842  35 

7,343  99 

48,703  00 

34,545  66 

39,970  80 
56,177  94 
27,181  09 
87,106  66 
6,744  80 

22,820  74 

107,463  17 

174,620  58 

11,458  76 

37,649  43 

39,347  24 
43,713  44 
63,683  73 
10,405  85 
44,690  09 

94,224  95 
22,528  29 
39,195  02 
51,673  38 
206,878  16 


$554,814  50 


I  9,144  72 

689  A 

2,226  83 

5,614  80 

2,419  92 

12,497  85 
3,489  96 

4.328  59 
3,136  00 

14,291  68 

8.329  84 
1,731  99 

707  41 
7,725  61 
5,538  50 

13,727  83 

3,661  10 

506  40 

7,864  68 

5,806  50 

0,822  84 

1,780  15 

1,307  60 

401  06 

721  61 

2,100  85 
3,788  55 

570  06 
0,815  61 

^36 

4,241  15 

3,280  06 

005  06 

8,747  10 

60  21 

6,632  18 
4,264  20 
12,204  57 
2,202  37 
2,144  86 

2,584  82 
5,460  08 
8,618  80 
275  70 
8,664  51 

0,071  13 
3,341  34 
6,077  00 
6,040  14 
12,480  74 


118,834,069  96 


\       33,972  97 

10,880  99 

22,748  66 

8,190  88 

11,968  27 

47,313  78 
21,968  86 
84,725  00 
51,855  00 
188,365  55 

S5,710  62 
20,157  38 
30,606  18 
21,055  43 
32,097  30 

13,592,036  11 
17,249  91 
18,867  28 
67,619  17 
19,785  68 

57,938  25 
16,145  07 
51,177  22 
18,694  99 
11,663  00 

30,019  50 

217,953  80 

6,701  08 

88,787  89 

33,929  98 

35,729  65 
52,937  98 
26,275  88 
78,236  52 
6,684  68 

16,088  56 

102,878  00 

162,818  81 

9,166  89 

35,503  56 

36,662  42 
38,040  25 
64,763  08 
10,219  65 
35,839  64 

85,126  03 
18,976  81 
32,129  53 
44,729  83 
194,073  84 


$243,662  98 


50  00 
94  50 


13  76 
22  00 

160  00 


800  00 
"22'io' 


226,401  53 
10  00 


295  00 


120  00 
100  00 
72  00 
100  00 
136  33 


16 
123  04 


100  00 
820  88 
102  70 


100  00 
204  16 
800  00 


185  94 


210  14 

87  50 

3  91 

824  06 


$16,195  Id 


$106  00 


100  09 


101 
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TABLE  94— Concluded. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Items. 


Cash  on  hand 
July  1, 1915. 


Notes,  bonds 

and  real 
estate  held 
July  1, 1915. 


Cash  additions 
during  the  year. 


Increase 

in  value  of 

Inyestmenta 

and  real  estate. 


Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Loe&n 

UcD  enough.. 

MoHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marlon 

MarshaU 

Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Puladd 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island.. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon.... 
Schuyler. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson... 
TaxeweU. 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.... 

Will 

WUliamson... 
Winnebago... 
WoodXora 


I  18,850  P8 
73,612  71 

815,510  80 
50,969  25 
30,498  92 

80,387  89 

870,870  60 

197,072  58 

47,159  96 

65,285  67 

19,400  97 
89,164  50 
36,517  54 
12,749  10 
13,888  16 

88,911  48 
25,457  88 
88,149  40 
47,221  43 
13,030  35 

71,011  85 
207,785  00 
16,602  65 
48,364  99 
62,24195 

12,793  16 
12,028  38 
23,785  62 
25,783  73 
17,946  99 

36,051  28 
65,298  78 
12,943  20 
54,734  87 
32,705  21 

12,913  25 
37,223  31 
31,526  70 
80,440  00 
84,49182 

11,049  04 
152,508  80 
11,526  62 
24,211  81 
25,577  54 

30,762  61 
26,668  82 
206,152  36 
124,040  06 
10,382  14 
50,713  62 
62,918  47 


$8,935  54 

1  14,904  44 

12,172  00 

61,440  62 

13,900  04 

301,022  31 

6,814  34 

44,154  91 

7,529  68 

22,969  29 

15,706  72 

64,681  17 

9,833  20 

360,937  40 

8,185  72 

187,141  55 
42,925  53 

3,983  92 

12,767  78 

52,497  94 

829  71 

18,580  26 

8,264  50 

85,900  00 

3,095  57 

33,421  97 

1,608  95 

11,061  55 

2,763  16 

10,425  00 

7,56106 

26,268  14 

1,541  27 

23,916  61 

1,780  29 

84,719  11 

6,877  84 

89,643  50 

48  15 

12,987  20 

21,296  18 

49,715  17 

6,679  90 

201,044  41 

8,624  58 

12,078  07 

5,152  10 

42,954  95 

5,577  50 

56,464  45 

487  12 

12,355  66 

605  08 

11,423  35 

2,023  03 

21,762  59 

5,320  87 

20,456  36 

1,171  63 

16,775  36 

7,060  78 

28,615  56 

8,524  33 

56,664  45 

1,125  69 

11,817  51 

14,715  45 

39,588  72 

2,566  07 

30,085  75 

8,456  18 

9,457  07 

4,250  52 

32,972  79 

7,972  92 

23,553  87 

11,083  56 

64,116  45 

1,329  79 

83,069  42 

63176 

10,275  06 

10,152  68 

126,944  82 

1,328  62 

10,198  00 

5,908  66 

18,287  65 

4,045  8il 

21,531  73 

629  11 

30,121  50 

2,193  89 

24,114  43 

11,681  91 

194,220  45 

18,887  68 

111,447  38 

1,550  00 

8,S32  14 

12,848  92 

37,854  70 

4,260  83 

58,207  64 

I     2000 


588  45 


100  00 

1,745  26 

800  69 


98  60 
200  00 

82  28 


1,650  00 
700  00 


60  69 


257  94 
200  00 

38 


700 


375  00 
110  00 


830  20 
53  39 


5,290  00 
92  61 

142  23 


20  00 


12  00 
36100 
300  00 
105  00 


100  00 


15,411  30 


450  00 


-6  P  I 
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TABLE  26— TOWNSHIP  FUND  BALANCE  SHEET— CR.— 1916. 


Counties. 


Total. 


Illinois 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Chrigtiftji. ...  . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.... 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford..: 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson. 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


119,648,742  54 


I  43,167  69 
11,665  04 
24,975  49 
13,924  44 

14.405  19 

59,971  63 

25.406  32 
89,848  59 
54,991  00 

202,680  03 

59,044  84 
21,989  32 
31,313  59 
28,781  04 
37,635  80 

13,832,165  47 
20,921  01 
19,462  68 
65,483  85 
25,182  37 

67,761  09 
17,934  22 
62,869  91 
19,096  07 
12,384  61 

82,330  35 

221,842  35 

7,843  99 

48,703  00 

34,545  66 

39,970  80 
56,177  94 
27,181  09 
87,106  66 
6,744  89 

22,820  74 

107,463  17 

174,620  58 

11,458  76 

37,649  43 

39,347  24 
43.713  44 
63,682  73 
10,495  35 
44,690  09 

94,224  95 
22,528  29 
39,195  02 
51,673  38 
206,878  16 


Items. 


Value  of 

notes  and 

bonds 

held  June  80, 

1916. 


Value  of 
16th  section 

lands 

held  June  30, 

1916. 


Value  of 
other  lands 

held 
June  80, 

1916. 


of 

cash  and  in- 
vestments 
during 
the  year. 


Cash 
on  hand 
June  30, 

1916. 


6 


$6,278,794  73 


I  34,432  47 
8,850  93 

23,574  00 
9,960  88 

11,413  27 

46,406  94 
21,782  20 

85.979  55 
51,195  00 

184,164  55 

55,615  50 
19,524  27 
27,827  18 
21,387  43 
31,677  30 

1,802,424  34 
17,784  92 
18,617  28 
56,677  17 
18,324  13 

58,506  75 
16,910  07 
50,406  06 
17,181  20 
9,918  00 

29,799  50 

121,886  13 

6,687  17 

39,522  89 

14,221  06 

83.980  92 
43,791  90 
25,250  19 
76,884  52 

6,384  68 

11,945  30 

101,325  00 

144,375  81 

9,478  69 

34,942  42 

37,529  52 
41,621  05 
52,469  17 
9,811  35 
39,339  64 

63,969  64 
22,276  81 
25,731  28 
41,429  33 
138,196  17 


111,442,646  42  11,295,071  55 


I     160  00 
1,400  00 


10,796,845  87 


1,745  00 


83,200  00 


20,000  00 


8,600  00 


450  00 


$1,836  58 


50 


750  00 


300  00 


265  00 
300  00 

1,215,495  80 


300  00 
500  00 


10,067  67 


300  00 
100  00 


1,000  00 


190  00 


7,118  08    12,000  00 


4,000  00 
46,866  10 


8,000  00 


25  00 

106  00 

16  96 


81  14 


$830,383  n 


87 
6  03 


155  38 


24  00 


257  51 
100  00 


$  8,734  72 

2,814  11 

926« 

3,856  56 

2,974  91 

13,565  69 
3,544  98 
3,869  04 
3,635  00 

16,365  48 

8,439  34 
2,165  06 
3,486  41 
7,128  61 
5,658  50 

18,809  96 

8,136  « 

545  40 

8,806  68 

6,858  14 

9,253  97 
1,018  13 
2,463  83 
1,750  « 
721  61 

2,590  85 
6,688  55 

633  83 
0,180  61 

334  60 

5,989  86 
12,386  04 

1,630  90 

10,132  14 

300  31 

10,875  44 
6,138  n 

31,644  77 
1,980  07 
1,707  01 

1,817  73 

1,903  30 

11,213  56 

684  00 

5,092  91 

11,087  28 

251  48 

13,463  74 

6,244  05 

13,815  89 
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TABLE  35-CooBhided. 


Total. 

Items. 

Coontlis. 

Value  of 

notes  and 

bonds 

beldJoneSO, 

1910. 

Value  of 
16th  section 

lands 

held  June  80b 

1916. 

Value  Of 
other  lands 

held 
JuneSO^ 

1916. 

Losses  of 

cash  and  to" 

vestments 

during 

the  year. 

Cash 
on  hand 
June  80, 

1916. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Lawrence..., 
Lee 

Liringston... 

Lonn , 

HeDoooogh., 

MoHenry.... 
McLean...... 

Haoon 

Macoupin... 
Madison 

Marlon. 

MarshaU..... 

Mason 

Massac , 

Menard...... 

Mercer 

Mcoroe.....< 
Montgomery. 

Morgan 

MoiOtrie 

Ogle 

Peoria , 

Perry , 

Plait , 

Pike 

Pope. 

PuSaaU 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rode  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon.  ..< 
Sdiuyler.... 

Scott. 

Shelby 

Stark 

St^henson.. 
Tazewell.... 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

WIU 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford... 


I  18,8S0  96 

78,613  71 

815,510  80 

50,960  25 

80,498  92 

80.887  89 
870,870  60 
197,072  58 

47,150  96 
65,265  67 

19,409  97 
89,164  50 
86,517  54 
12,748  10 

18.888  16 

88,911  48 
25,457  88 
88,148  40 
47,231  48 
18,080  85 

71,011  85 
207,785  00 
16,608  65 
48,364  09 
62,24196 

12,706  16 
12,088  88 
28,785  62 
25,788  78 
17,946  99 

86,061  28 
65,296  78 
12,948  20 
54,784  87 
82,705  21 

12,918  25 
87,223  81 
81,526  79 
80,440  00 
84,49182 

U,0«9  04 
152,506  80 
11,526  62 
24,211  81 
25,577  54 

80,762  61 
26,668  82 
206,152  36 
124,940  06 
10,382  14 
60,713  62 
62,918  47 


8  14,960  18 

63,500  63 

336,870  65 

48,606  34 

33,753  47 

68,639  17 

141,  m  40 

133,113  89 

43,447  53 

49,944  94 

17,375  03 
88,000  00 
88,071  57 
8,901  55 
11,021  00 

37,04133 
28,648  61 

81.786  48 
88,543  50 
13,372  20 

49,678  50 
87,228  41 
18,883  07 
42,878  19 
56,368  68 

12,522  01 
11,380  35 
21,382  50 
19,780  86 
16,516  56 

28,740  01 
52,880  45 

11.787  51 
39,228  72 
28,910  75 

9,407  07 
29,825  44 
23,553  87 
67,451  45 
79,154  38 

8,948  76 

100,719  90 

10,874  83 

17,587  65 

21,531  73 

27,922  36 

24,516  50 

194,013  55 

109,647  38 

8,504  00 

88,479  52 

65,207  64 


1    600  00 
1,500  00 

8  64,000  00 

196,000  00 
64,000  00 

20,000  00 

867  16 
50 

600  00 
1,67100 

600  00 

2,000  00 

1,06192 

2,100  00 

66  35 
37  68 

111,150  00 

2,500  00 

87  20 

* 

7,100  00 

1,840  00 

700  00 

650  00 
2,867  00 

- 

'"  '  86,666'o6' 

168  74 

600  90 

••••••*••••••••• 

1,174  18 
1,250  00 

216 

13,900  85 
10,422  00 
23,640  15 

7.866  01 
7,746  45 

11,758  72 
18,699  20 
10,882  98 
4,111  94 
18,640  78 

2,184  96 
1,164  50 
2,845  97 
1,847  56 

2.867  16 

5,806  29 
1,809  37 
4,196  73 
8,650  31 
758  15 

31,483  76 
6,906  50 
8,369  58 
5,486  80 
5,84107 

371  15 

608  08 

3,406  06 

6,063  87 

1,480  48 

7,811  37 
5,809  88 
1,155  60 
13,670  65 
8,794  46 

8,506  18 
7,897  87 
7,272  92 
12,988  55 
5,337  44 

1,450  28 

12,768  16 

65179 

6,623  66 

4,045  81 

2,840  25 

2,152  28 
U,587  91 
15,292  68 

1,878  06 
11,057  76 

6,460  83 
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TABLE  M-INCOME  OP  TOWNSHIP  FUND  AND  AMOUNT  OP  LAND  BELONOINa  TO 

TOWNSHIP  FUND— 1016. 


ToUl 
income. 

From  what  source. 

Number 
ofaores 

Number 
ofelSjlots 

^«                ^  • 

Interest 
on  bank 
depodts. 

Interest 
on  loans. 

Rents. 

Interest 
on  bonds. 

tovnriiip 

tODd. 

Coantles. 

UT 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

nUnote. 

Adams..... 
Alexander.. 
Bond....... 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau. 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark. 

Clay 

CMnton..... 
Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas.... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy.... 
Hamikon... 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry. 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane 

Kankakee.. 

KendaU 

Knox. 

Lake 

La  Salle.... 


1062,247  51 


\   2,084  47 

606  61 

1,215  91 

487  50 

786  37 

2.779  68 
1,005  57 
4,540  48 
2,702  05 
0,731  66 

2,040  87 
1,074  70 
1,084  44 
r,070  02 
1,724  05 

666,021  88 
1,279  85 
1,145  40 
8,188  18 
1,134  73 

3,409  06 

900  63 

3,019  37 

1,068  04 

554  00 

1.780  65 
10,447  10 

374  82 
2,192  19 
2,001  34 

1,627  71 
2,829  75 
1,385  87 
4,212  20 
.  449  77 

1,070  22 


92 
89 


1; 

616  52 
2,247  43 


2,474  91 
2,167  30 
2,916  64 
788  71 
1,920  39 

4,317  97 
1,042  66 
2,134  27 
2,574  24 
10,173  71 


126,018  89 


428  75 

46  66 

4  00 

92  90 

17  00 

260  74 

7  40 
17  00 

8  00 
78  14 


60  00 


12,878  80 
164  00 


68  07 
67  38 

104  34 

150  00 

41  84 


50  58 

ios'ss' 


62  00 
15  00 
15  28 
84  31 


155  50 
12181 
338  75 

10  70 
22  15 

40  48 

211  10 
165  00 
850  42 
157  72 
10163 


8268,460  10 


I  1,878  74 

546  05 

1,168  01 

834  60 

716  87 

2,480  04 
1,023  06 
4,172  70 
2,600  05 
8,748  82 

2,885  87 
765  70 
1,852  44 
1,060  02 
1,602  05 

80,081  40 
1,114  45 
1,103  « 
2,958  11 

1.067  35 

3,804  72 
600  68 

2,077  63 
921  15 
504  00 

1,697  24 
9,949  10 

374  32 
1,634  07 

772  44 

1,565  71 
2,519  75 
1,360  59 
3,817  22 
449  77 

914  63 
5,609  61 
7,867  38 

616  52 

2.068  39 

2,474  91 
2,071  60 
2,522  26 
788  71 
1,462  42 

3,366  87 
877  66 
1,708  85 
1,602  09 
6,391  31 


1808,180  18 


700 


634  00 


269  00 


10  00 
32  00 

565,302  94 


50  00 


141  80 
50  00 

32  83 
325  00 


812  79 
1,228  90 


10  00 
161  17 


60176 

iro'oi' 


500 


740  00 


3,260  50 


100,584  76 


28106 
15  00 
86  00 
60  00 
52  50 

70  00 

65  (to 

350  78 


270  70 

45  00 
40  00 
72  00 


58,310  60 


42  00 
62  00 


150  00 


173  00 
'5666* 


205  00 

iio'so' 


164  00 
8100 


80  00 
372  23 


408  40 


66  00 
814  43 
42127 


6,456 


IflO 
120 


80 


622 

"ao" 


50 


750 
'435' 


276 


571 
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TABLE  26-Conduded. 


Counties. 


Total 
income. 


From  what  sonroe. 


Interest 
on  bank 
deposits. 


Interest 
on  loans. 


Rents. 


Interest 
on  bonds. 


3 


Lawraooe... 

Lee 

Livingston., 

Locan 

HoDonongh, 

MoHenry.... 
McLean.... 

Macon. 

Macoupin... 
Madison...., 

Marion 

MarshalL... 

Mason. , 

Massac , 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe...... 

Montgomery 

Morgan. 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry ....... 

PUtt 

Pike 

Pope 

PuJaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph... 
Richland.... 

Rook  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler. . . . 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Taxewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford... 


$084  78 

8,348  44 

16,626  00 

2,6a0  26 

1,674  76 

4,106  17 

19,068  88 

18,600  90 

2,184  81 

8,606  96 

1,187  60 

1,679  26 

1,824  89 

868  44 

669  46 

1,706  04 
1,062  76 
4,287  73 
2,720  62 
781  71 

3,768  16 

10,318  80 

887  36 

2,268  87 

2,749  64 

79167 

760  90 

1,007  70 

1,289  82 

902  10 

2,021  21 
2,923  68 
827  19 
2,943  72 
2,213  12 

61147 
2,087  06 
1,868  42 
3,627  74 
4,370  12 

671  64 

7,244  76 

627  48 

1,081  91 

1,138  97 

1,892  12 
1,663  64 
10,200  63 
6,928  31 
613  26 
2,676  68 
3,010  62 


172  68 
197  78 
284  48 
422  78 
840  29 

866  92 


10  86 
806  01 

746 


262  20 

8  71 

16  88 

874  16 


608  82 
104  18 
163  88 

67  97 
40  00 

897 
106  76 

162  19 
103  31 

1100 
668  61 

80  70 

96  60 

66  40 

263  44 

486  16 

79  47 


687  48 
8168 
78  98 


1, 


663  64 

167  81 

164  48 

860 

604  28 


I     812  16 

2,69188 

12,076  76 

2.062  68 
1,204  47 

8,614  68 
7,678  21 
6,218  62 
1,796  46 
2,108  66 

1,162  06 

1,669  26 

1,746  84 

361  16 

604  45 

1,222  76 
1,022  06 
3,827  86 
2,32186 
78171 

3,034  83 
4,337  11 
666  47 
2,263  87 
2,171  85 

75167 

750  90 

1,088  73 

1,130  31 

962  10 

1,706  62 

2.063  72 
816  19 

1,980  67 
2,104  92 

616  97 
1,970  66 
1,009  94 
2,928  42 
4,270  66 

694  62 
6,804  75 


878  60 
1,060  04 

1,892  12 


9,846  82 
6,427  47 
609  76 
1,678  96 
8,010  62 


8     6860 
8,048  29 


10,nO  86 

6,640  18 

72  00 

2100 


77  66 
276  00 


26  00 


5,668  61 

""so*  66" 


406  60 
'  180*66' 


60  02 
1,434  00 


162  00 
'*66'66' 


Number 

of  acres 

belonging 

to 
township 
ftmdT 


8400  82 

230  67 

46  00 

30  00 

124  73 
684  81 
661  16 
806  60 
874  60 

18  00 
110  00 


160  00 
66  00 

196  00 
32  00 

446  00 
26  00 


26  00 

200  00 

35  00 


469  82 


58  76 


153  60 
348  00 


124  64 

27  50 


214  16 
20  00 

27  00 
600 


71  88 


83  90 
846  35 


383  75 


Number 
ofdtylots 
belonging 

to 
township 
fund. 


604 


060 
640 


60 
140 


642 
'*87' 


40 


241 


40 


41 
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TABLE  27-COUNTY  DISTRIBUTIVE  FUND-RECEIPT8-1916. 


CouDttos. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  whftt  source  recetrod. 


Balance 
on  band 
July  1. 1915, 
held  for 
dlstribu-   I 
tion.       I 


Balance 
on  hand 

Jnlyl, 
1915.  ap- 
portioned 

bat  not 

dis- 
tributed. 


State  school 
tax  fond. 


Interest  , 
on  State  ! 

school 

fimd. 


Fines 

and 

teftl- 


Ullnols.. 

Adams , 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boooe 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinton. 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas.... 

Dupage 

Sdgar 

Edwards.... 
Ei&ngham.. 

Fayette 

Focd 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Oallatia.... 

Greene 

Orundy...., 
Hamilton.., 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 
Jackson.... 
Jasper , 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey , 

JoDafiess.. 
Johnson...., 
Kane. 

Kank 
Kendall 
KnoK.. 
Lake... 
La  Salle 


33,769,050  41 


\     37,687  76 

14,020  57 

U,647  90 

8,311  29 

5,92136 

30.077  76 
5,869  48 

11,380  10 
10,327  14 
32,245  50 

23.078  76 
16,045  55 
13,612  23 
17,470  62 
23,08106 

1,641,762  12 

18,735  27 

9,815  42 

18,485  35 

11,472  60 

12,455  36 
21,300  16 
16,578  84 
6,307  45 
13,655  97 

21,755  87 
10,119  29 
20,860  71 
82,658  48 
U,162  84 

14,026  77 
16,846  42 
14,198  17 
17,952  84 
5,027  95 

5,433  07 
28,344  80 
23,115  60 
26,746  10 
13,316  31 

22,138  14 
8,220  92 
12,754  73 
10,985  69 
55,528  66 

25,191  70 
6,586  72 
26,248  53 
33,915  02 
61,868  49 


110,160  31 


3  867  32 
157  00 


1,106  38 


517  84 

303 

14  24 

144  00 

138  04 

960  63 
94  23 
20  76 


55  08 

825 
419  18 


887 
70 

33174 
207  06 
170  87 


33  70 
50  71 


55  00 
200 


45  23 

14  58 

300 

156  24 
29  58 


238  24 

51  92 

400 

154  70 

262  06 

520  15 


322,446  29 


3   2  19 


3,108  78 


206  92 


33,660,544  78 

356,087  31 

3  36,459  14 

13,627  14 

11,455  85 

8,162  11 

5,815  31 

1  58775 
224  34 
102  06 
149  18 
106  06 

28,412  64 

5,765  82 

9,552  68 

10,145  88 

81,714  78 

468  74 
108  66 
171  19 
178  26 
530  81 

22,185  46 
15,78123 
13,380  28 
17,063  36 
22,516  92 

370  46 
360  39 
217  76 
273  26 
366  10 

1,617,566  23 

18,347  29 

9,629  98 

18,094  55 

11,221  17 

23,245  26 
283  75 
164  68 
314  10 
195  45 

12,233  47 
20,545  20 
16,296  04 
6,188  15 
13,428  41 

210  64 
344  78 
282  80 
110  43 
226  86 

21,063  71 
9,782  44 
20,356  49 
32,143  10 
10,948  14 

340  42 
179  80 
322  35 
515  38 
18100 

13,74157 
16,568  17 
13,968  06 
17,432  13 
4,984  65 

234  49 
278  25 
230  11 
297  96 
80  80 

5,328  80 
24,826  58 
22,552  81 
26,817  91 
13,002  81 

104  27 
415  40 
3B8  66 
413  61 
219  50 

21,683  88 
8,0M89 
12,835  13 
10,805  94 
54,412  10 

345  08 
142  45 
216  56 
170  75 
866  32 

24,702  24 
5,471  81 
25,460  34 
33,158  86 
60,894  08 

407  54 
106  91 
426  57 
534  60 
964  32 

313,381  80  $5,n0  4S 


3   10  00 


55 


1,031  75| 
3  00 


M48 


3  00 


76  70 


11  00 


167  75 
200 


134  00 


3  00| 

4  00 
106  03 


13  00 

30  00 
500 


97U 
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TABLE  27— Concliided. 


CtUBtfes. 


Total 
receipts. 


From  what  source  received. 


Balance 
on  hand 
July  1.1916, 
held  for 
distribu- 
tion. 


Balance 
on  hand 
Julyl 
imap- 
portioned 
out  not- 
dis- 
tributed. 


Interest 

Fines 

State  school 

on  State 

and 

tax  fund. 

School 

forfei- 

fund. 

tures. 

Other 
sources. 


2 


Lawrence. . . . 

Lee , 

Livingston.. 

LoRan 

McDonough. 

MoHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin.... 
Madison..... 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason. 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan. 

Moumie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 
Richland.... 

Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark. 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 
wm. 

Williamson.. 
Winnebaco.. 
Woodford.,. 


116,892  76 
16,609  04 
26,347  80 
19,349  73 
16,733  20 

26,761  16 
40,962  24 
88,860  89 
86,810  60 
62,232  60 

32,106  35 

9,203  40 

11,202  01 

10,074  28 

7,420  96 

10,999  60 

9,116  32 

23,632  40 

19,871  62 

9,686  46 

16,229  09 
66,044  46 
16,802  70 
9,700  21 
18,069  28 

8,437  63 
11,391  09 

4,668  13 
19,910  48 
10,464  99 

39,880  83 
97,168  66 
26,137  21 
68,674  36 
9,686  42 

6,896  06 
22,477  12 

6,806  76 
20,834  42 
22,013  91 

16,684  84 
61,904  27 
10,109  01 
12,673  12 
18,717  74 

20,184  94 
16,960  13 
20,930  08 
66,287  88 
86,626  80 
86,497  01 
18,122  16 


8  66  78 

42.44 

36  00 

988 

113  81 

643  71 


9  62 
18  40 

11 

1  07 

381  92 

667  80 


10  16 

23  21 

196  42 

68  23 
300 


26  49 
26  36 

187  23 
289 

100  00 

13  48 

1  19 


3 

86  76 

29161 

46  97 

220 

606  63 

8 


23  26 

390  69 

669 


16 
87  76 


2 
8  00 


I   14  62 

6,767  20 


U,810  09 


642  64 


$16,661  66 
16,283  02 
24,860  18 
19,013  62 
16,326  64 

19,296  10 
40,293  26 
33,320  39 
36,677  36 
60,43127 

24,944  66 
9,024  74 

10,644  06 
9,347  08 
7,286  32 

10,808  04 

8,969  15 

22,782  85 

19,023  60 

9,22092 

14,902  16 
66,160  61 
16,688  74 
9,604  36 
17,766  94 

8,110  81 
11,203  68 

4,383  28 
19,679  25 
10,263  85 

89,263  77 
79,331  78 
23,609  21 
67,365  84 
9,376  28 

6,780  60 
21,079  21 

5,202  07 
20,489  18 
21,399  47 

16,410  21 
48,732  38 
9,933  02 
12,350  57 
13,496  92 

19,846  80 
16,670  47 
20,487  19 
64,379  17 
36,060  10 
34,018  46 
12,891  22 


264  47 
273  68 
427  62 
326  73 

267  90 

328  76 
668  98 
539  50 
560  73 
940  33 

394  38 
164  50 
185  08 
160  40 
136  63 

106  46 
166  17 
374  40 
324  82 
163  71 

268  71 
880  96 
263  06 
173  37 
206  08 


130  40 
184  62 
84  86 
317  76 
173  06 

620  06 
1,216  76 
368  48 
007  00 
163  17 

107  25 
348  74 
102  70 
345  24 
360  07 

25137 
781  20 
160  40 
222  65 
220  82 

317  14 
27160 
346  00 
868  71 
536  61 
678  63 
227  04 


I  2600 


6,603  59 


48  38 
820  24 


13  00 
26  00 


365  00 


5  00 


26  00 


1,222  66 
20  00 


600 


2,000  00 


2100 
18  00 
60  00 


I   2586 


13  26 


16  00 


10  00 


4,800  00 


253  47 
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TABLE  J»-COXJNTy  DISTRIBUTIVB  FUND— EXPENDITURES— 1916. 


CoontlflS. 


Total 
expenditores. 


For  what  expended. 


Dlstilbated 

to  township 

treasaien* 


Hifiisehool 
toittonpaid. 


Balance 
on  hand 

June  30^  1916, 
held  for 

dlstilbation. 


OOlttlld 

Jane  90. 1916c 
apportlOBed 

Dal  not 
dfstifbtited. 


8 


Illinois.. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Boreaa 

Galhoon.... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Comberland 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas.... 

gapage 

Edgar 

Edwards... 

Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton. . . 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 
KendaU.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


13,709,050  41 


I     87,687  76 

14.020  67 
11,647  90 

8,811  39 
6,93186 

80.077  76 
5,869  48 

11,880  10 
10,827  14 
32,245  59 

28.078  76 
16,045  55 
18,612  28 
17,470  62 

23.021  06 

1,641,762  12 

18,735  27 

9,815  42 

18,485  35 

11,472  60 

12,455  36 
21,300  16 
16,578  84 
6,307  45 
13,655  97 

21,765  87 
10,119  29 
20,860  71 
82,658  48 
11,162  84 

14,026  77 
16,846  42 
14,198  17 
17,952  84 
5,027  95 

5,433  07 
28,344  80 
23,115  69 
26,746  10 
13,315  31 

22,138  14 
8,220  92 
12,754  73 
10,985  69 
55,528  66 

25,191  70 
5,586  72 
26,248  53 
33,045  02 
61,868  49 


18,109,301  55 


I  28,078  29 

18,675  70 

8,282  85 

2,132  54 

8,047  81 

21,795  78 
5,287  55 
6,065  08 
6,847  28 

21,004  72 

16,260  16 
11,876  00 
11,105  16 
15,786  62 
16,048  80 

1,631,289  01 

16,148  44 

7,757  28 

5,227  45 

6,003  40 

7,076  21 

10,517  50 

6,672  05 

5,355  80 

11,931  30 

17,333  89 
3,847  00 
19,447  45 
21,353  76 
10,989  32 

6,985  27 

12,619  20 

12,698  17 

8,644  79 

4,708  91 

2,358  28 


14,373  00 
24,370  00 
10,877  90 

20,842  62 

5,477  44 

9,426  99 

10,247  79 

38,900  43 

20,151  00 

733  89 

16,690  92 


47,865  90 


$450,776  16 


8  8,709  47 

.  835  22 

8,407  00 

4,998  00 

1,628  00 

7,693  49 

581  93 

5,315  07 

3,347  86 

•  11,240  87 


4,662  56 
2,868  88 
1,540  00 
6,377  39 

8,922  84 
2,557  96 
1,600  00 
13,221  04 
4,876  46 

5,871  26 
9,733  82 
9,906  79 
916  51 
1,723  50 

3,979  52 


1,190  75 

11,301  92 

125  00 

7,041  50 
4,227  22 
1,358  80 
8,364  68 
20  00 


8,705  31 
2,316  99 
1,187  06 

1,254  17 

2,595  00 

3,827  74 

737  90 

16,421  04 


4,844  33 
6,796  82 


8202,874  97 


I       700 

806 

1,180  75 

43125 

88  49 


132  00 


6,813  60 

6  99 

138  19 

144  00 

594  87 

1,600  27 
28  87 

458  16 
86  86 

176  14 

789 
1,057  84 


85  14 
1  17 

442  46 

6,272  29 

222  51 

280 

48  52 


241  23 

497  63 

400 

3,074  79 

25,242  07 

37  38 


1,750  35 

4135 
148  48 


207  19 

5,040  70 
900 

2,761  29 
83,945  02 
14,502  59 


16,107  71 


215 


814  30 
500  00 


416  00 


445  74 
300  01 


3,102  73 

*"*59*ii 
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TABLE  2&-Concluded. 


Counties. 


lAwiagsUm., 

XfOnn 

lIcDonoagh. 


IfeHenry.. 
IIoLmo... 

llaooD 

llaooopin.. 
Madison... 


Marion.. 
ManhaU. 
Mason... 


Menard. 


Mercer. 

Monroe 

Montgomerj. 

Morean 

MoiU^ 


Ogle... 
Peoria. 
Perry.. 
Piatt.. 
Pike... 


Pope 

PaJadd... 
Putnam.. 
Randolph. 
Richland. 


Rock  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon.. 
Schuyler — 


Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Tazewell... 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

Will 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodfora.. 


Total 
expenditures. 


For  what  expended. 


Distributed 

to  township 

treasurers. 


115,892  75 
15,500  04 
25,847  80 
19,840  73 
15,733  20 

26,761  16 
40,062  24 
83,850  80 
86,810  60 
62,232  50 

82,106  35 

0,203  40 

11,203  01 

10,074  28 

7,420  05 

10.099  60 
9,115  82 

23,582  40 

19,871  62 

9,585  45 

15,229  00 
56,044  46 
16,802  70 
9,700  21 
18,060  28 

8,437  53 
11,891  09 

4,668  13 
19,910  48 
10,464  99 

39,888  83 
97,158  66 
25,137  21 
58,574  85 
9,686  42 

5,896  05 
22,477  12 

5,305  75 
20,834  42 
22,018  91 

15,684  84 
51,904  27 

10.100  01 
12,578  12 
13,717  74 

20,184  94 
16,960  13 
20,930  08 
55,287  88 
85,625  80 
85,497  01 
13,122  16 


High  school 
tuinon  paid. 


8  9,014  08 

8,156  86 

17,867  55 

16,702  12 

8,995  36 

8,652  20 


28,583  50 
25,632  20 
56,868  82 

28,173  55 
5,680  58 
7,875  20 
8,678  80 
5,843  45 

4,568  84 

8,575  32 

16,380  00 

10,779  20 

3,833  00 

4,155  45 

46,061  56 

15,192  27 

5,806  38 

8,550  19 

7,036  74 
9,920  84 
2,731  20 
17,619  42 
8,417  25 

29,189  08 
92,650  41 
22,019  43 
47,219  20 
5,477  05 

3,780  23 
15,885  84 

2,572  75 
14|597  28 
11,457  86 

13,838  85 

31,348  40 

7,721  25 

2,697  90 

11,544  46 

18,746  70 
16,109  92 
13,635  98 
44,084  52 
33,891  98 
25,146  99 
10,622  16 


Balance  ' 
on  hand 

June  80, 1016, 
held  for 

distribution. 


8  5,870  81 
12,316  08 


2,638  82 
6,229  60 

16,043  39 


5,225  74 
9,787  50 
5,176  20 

3,932  60 
8,500  00 
8,66168 


2,077  60 

6,430  52 
628  00 
6,832  48 
7,668  00 
5,901  78 

10,985  51 
9,979  90 
1,610  48 
3,875  28 
9,532  68 

1,213  56 
1,429  47 
1,736  93 
2,223  45 
2,027  15 

7,085  04 
4,303  00 
3,U193 
11,276  62 
4,037  10 

2,166  46 
6,015  84 
2,896  00 
6,080  50 
10,802  58 

l,n6  00 


2,860  34 
9,146  78 
2,008  84 

1,814  50 
1,825  01 
7,875  10 
U,208  86 
1,474  60 


Balance 

on  hand 

June  80i  1016, 

^portioned 

but  not 
distributed. 


I     508  51 

125  75 

7,480  26 

029 

506  24 

1,504  47 

40,962  24 

50  65 

040  00 

187  48 

11 

22  87 

166  18 

1,895  48 


64 


810  92 
934  42 
350  72 

88  13 
3  00 


27  60 
6  41 

187  23 

41  28 

100  00 


20  59 

2,715  71 
206  24  > 


75  53 
72  27 

36 
575  94 
337  00 
156  64 
253  47 

60  99 
20,554  87 

27  42 
728  49 
164  44 

123  74 
25  20 
19  00 


260  13 

10,350  02 

2,600  00 


un  10 


12  00 


67  61 


585 
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TABLE  29-COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FUND— RECEIPTS— 1916. 


Counties. 


From  what  souioe  received. 


Total 
receipts. 


Balance 

on  hand  July 

1, 1915. 


Examination 

and  renewal 

fees. 


Registration 
fees. 


Illinois. 


Adams.... 
Alexander. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown...., 


Bureau.. 
Oalhoun. 
CarroU.. 


$78,204  17 


Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

ChnUm 

Coles 


Cook , 

Crawford... 
Cumberland, 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette.. 
Ford.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton.. 
Gallatin. 


Greene.... 
Grundy.... 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson.... 
Jasper 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 


KendaU. 
Knox.... 

Lake 

La  Salle. 


;  W300 
227  00 
439  67 
489  07 
229  05 

870  45 
100  00 
403  07 
274  17 
1,302  86 

633  91 
389  00 
540  21 
190  00 
803  17 

4,412  37 
525  24 
506  50 
996  20 
342  23 

565  51 
796  52 
886  49 
35197 
209  82 

750  97 
468  52 
453  20 
980  62 
214  00 

483  48 
492  86 
89179 
1,085  79 
125  60 

236  81 
1,085  06 
667  20 
49180 
81164 

460  27 
257  SO 
597  97 
200  83 
2,622  17 

900  00 
300  75 
946  13 
618  57 
1,762  43 


831,699  10 


400  00 
42  50 

204  92 
28  32 

107  65 

219  45 


118  07 

70  17 

640  86 

130  18 

27  00 

307  21 


299  17 

2,032  37 

202  24 

277  59 

523  20 

7  78 

105  51 
419  52 
298  49 

106  34 
63  82 

303  87 

19152 

96  20 

448  62 


157  48 
247  36 
170  79 
609  14 
22  58 

64  81 

425  71 

123  20 

85  80 

70  54 

49  27 


$37,473  00 


460  00 

18100 

21100 

166 

122 


ss 


614  00 
53  00 
270  00 
189  00 
600  00 

463  00 
299  00 
230  00 
188  00 
456  00 

2,888  00 
804  00 
225  00 
4U  00 
280  00 

257  00 
335  00 
394  00 
164  00 
187  00 

34j)00 
260  00 
354  00 
606  00 
139  00 

335  00 
236  00 
22100 
468  00 
64  00 

170  00 
564  00 
522  00 
375  00 
235  00 

387  00 
154  00 
278  00 
208  00 
748  00 

430  00 
157  00 
400  00 
479  00 
880  00 


Other 
sources. 


$2,034  00 


$33  00 

300 

200 

25  00 


$1,096  07 


$       50 

21  73 

219  73 


35  00 


15  00 

11  00 
62  00 

27  00 

13  00 

300 

200 

46  00 

12  00 
19  00 

600 
62  00 
17  00 


200 
16  00 
22  00 
3100 

600 

24  00 
300 
700 
1  00 

29  00 

700 


200 
47  00 


4  00 


473 


200 


87  50 


23  00 
42  00 

16  00 

74  00 
19  00 

14  00 

17  00 
300 

25  00 

75  00 

100 
900 

180  00 

128  00 
863 

.............. 

3  10 

100 

iooo 

300 

265 
36  16 

79  85 


100  50 

87  50 

25  88 

400 
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TABLE  29-Conoluded. 


CooBties. 


Total 
reooipts* 


From  what  source  reoelTed. 


Balance 

onhaodJuly 

1, 1916. 


Ezamlsation 

aod  renewal 

fees. 


8 


Lee 

LivtngBloo.. 

IfOnn 

MoDoooagh. 

MeHenrr... 
MoLean.... 

Maoom 

MaooapiD... 
MadlaoB.... 

Marka 

MarshaD.... 

Mason 

Massae 

Menard 

Mercer. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

MoiUtrto.... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perrr 

PlatI 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaaki 

Putnam.... 
Randolph... 
Richland... 

Rock  Island. 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schnyier.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
TasewaU.... 

Union , 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

White 

WhiteiAde... 

wm 

WilHamson.. 
Winnebago. . 
Woodivd... 


I  488  78 

730  51 

1,249  71 

414  08 

737  40 

683  75 

1,608  86 

883  66 

088  34 
1,873  19 

506  76 
303  06 
840  46 
167  75 
173  04 

605  00 
17148 
003  30 
470  05 
360  83 

561  17 

1,260  43 

87  00 

334  66 

515  00 

197  06 
273  65 
302  46 
396  18 
475  01 

1,408  40 
1,829  38 

808  07 
1,485  08 

366  81 

169  38 
946  07 
388  04 
900  00 
451  01 

838  68 
3,307  88 
388  88 
710  00 
199  00 

674  73 
440  67 
870  66 

6,386  12 
680  64 

1,136  71 
378  79 


I  31378 

818  61 

613  71 

98  08 

393  40 

166  75 
648  36 
860  56 
863  34 
500  19 

318  76 
20  05 

134  45 
23  08 


326  09 
14  98 

418  39 
55  06 
16  83 

180  17 

414  43 

38  00 

93  66 

50  00 

16 
41  00 

100  00 
34  18 

238  01 

76140 
002  38 
66107 
385  88 
4181 

64  38 
67107 
13194 
487  00 

47  01 

03  68 

1,350  88 

44  88 

388  00 


206  72 
148  67 
470  56 
4,899  46 
198  64 
489  71 
66  70 


8371  00 
882  00 
608  00 
303  00 
403  00 

363  00 
880  00 
470  00 
656  00 
740  00 

846  00 

342  00 
177  00 
106  00 
140  00 

343  00 
112  00 
465  00 
305  00 
233  00 

367  00 
833  00 
50  00 
311  00 
414  00 

172  00 
161  00 
102  00 
220  00 
220  00 

617  00 
823  00 
286  00 
786  00 
200  00 

106  00 

846  00 
167  00 
862  00 
874  00 

313  00 
799  00 
155  00 
313  00 
109  00 

861  00 
288  00 
870  00 

847  00 
483  00 
665  00 

364  00 


Registration 


830  00 
80  00 
34  00 
88  00 

16  00 
64  00 

80  00 
34  00 
34  00 

81  00 
3100 
28  00 

700 
13  00 

38  00 
700 
30  00 
20  00 
10  00 

30  00 
88  00 


30  00 

16  00 

300 

13  00 

14  00 
700 

17  00 

36  00 
14  00 

18  00 
41  00 
14  00 


39  00 


15  00 
80  00 

38  00 
40  00 


28  00 


600 
18  00 
2100 
26  00 


42  00 
42  00 


Other 
soorces. 


114  00 


11  00 
400 
300 


100 
8167 
13  04 

400 
87  60 


4  00 


26  00 

23  93 

60  66 

86  46 

136  00 


80  00 
333  30 


186  00 


80  00 


12  67 

"i'oo 
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TABLE  S0-€OX7NTY  INSTITUTE  FUND-BXPENDITUBES— 1916. 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

For  what  purpose  expended. 

Countifls. 

Institute 
instructors. 

• 

Incidental 
expenses  of 
Institutes. 

County 
teachers' 

lecturers. 

Incidental 
expenses 
of county 
teaeherr 

asso- 
ciations. 

Conmds- 

stons 

reteined 

byooimty 

treasurer. 

wind 
JhmID, 

mi. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

t 

Illinois 

$78,204  17 

181,142  70 

16,142  11 

12,884  78 

11,160  64 

$457  66 

w,«rii 

Aduniff 

1   808  00 
227  00 
489  67 
489  07 
229  66 

870  45 
100  00 
408  07 
274  17 
1,802  86 

683  91 
839  00 
640  21 
190  00 
808  17 

4,412  87 
525  24 
508  59 
996  20 
842  28 

665  51 
796  52 
886  49 
85197 
269  82 

759  97 
468  52 
453  20 
980  62 
214  00 

498  48 
492  86 
89179 
1,085  79 
125  69 

286  81 
1,065  06 
667  90 
49180 
31164 

460  27 
257  50 
697  V/ 
269  83 
2,522  17 

900  00 
300  75 
946  13 
618  67 
1,762  48 

1    68100 

177  24 

160  00 

810  00 

90  00 

640  90 
90  00 
188  00 
176  00 
686  06 

422  00 
150  00 
160  00 
145  00 
410  00 

1,406  00 
202  24 
246  64 
476  00 
226  86 

806  09 
188  76 
421  66 
110  00 
142  60 

280  95 

142  00 

IS  60 

118  60 

62  48 

18  75 

62  26 
10  00 

25  66 
24  00 

15  00 
68  97 
86  66 

46  00 

47  60 

353  05 
304  00 

48  25 
3176 
24  00 

90  28 

161^ 

65  75 

80  45 

26  25 

131  10 

170  00 

57  56 

172  90 

42  00 

51  50 
15  00 
76  71 
46  00 
18  00 

29  19 
83  60 
31  20 
36  00 

43  00 

92  40 
2100 

t  »« 

Alexander..... 

1  16  00 
10  00 
10  00 

.18  75 
1  60 
100 

ttG 

Bond 

$    5  17 

IBS 

Boone 

«$ 

Brown  •••.•••. 

UBK 

Boreao. 

25  00 

12  89 

»fl 

CalhffliD ....... 

Carroll 

18  00 

nr 

Cass 

7417 

Champaign 

Christian 

•KS 

9S7 

WH 

Clark. 

20  00 

66  00 

»■ 

Clay 

ma 

Clinton. 

Coles 

$4iC 

Cook 

330  00 
19  00 

28196 

2MM 

Crawford 

Comberland.  • . 

214  79 

Dekalh 

40« 

Dewitt 

46  00 

41  60 

SS 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

mii 

4»9 

S«fl 

Edwards 

8  74 
8  10 

Its? 

Efllngham 

Fayette 

Ford 

er 

3471! 

17  00 
66  00 
30  47 

ans 

Franklin 

Fulton 

192  00 
889  06 
125  00 

248  50 
218  60 

164  67 
260  00 
100  00 

146  52 
459  08 
318  96 
295  50 
175  50 

197  00 
140  00 
298  66 

165  60 
688  50 

411  56 
148  85 
434  75 
310  00 
465  00 

79  80 
16  06 
12  95 

10  71 

I73M 

Gallatin 

34tf 

Greene. ....... 

60  00 

13S4I 

Gnmdv 

HaDitlK>n...x. . 

600 

ss::^ 

15141 

Haii(K>f  k ..... 

45  00 
6  21 

15  00 

7»:i 

Hardin........ 

1  48 

Henderson.... 

6110 

Henry 

60  00 

18  85 

15  00 
17  30 
12  04 

16  00 
7160 

' 

40tf 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

JOM 

85  19 

10711 

Jasper 

8160 

Jefferson. 

12  50 
26  00 

14S9 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess..... 

»i 

Johnson 

Kane 

30  25 
19  00 

48  96 
12  00 
63  82 
53  31 
174  17 

66  00 
72  65 

104  60 

600 
18  00 

66  77 

406 

*"*i;7ii"ii 

Kankak^ 

snu 

Kendall 

Hi« 

Knn» .....  i  u . . 

¥S» 

Lake 

112  40 
90  00 

142  86 

La  Salle 

402 

iji'^ 
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TABLE  80-CcDOluded. 


Total 

azpendi- 

tores. 

P< 

._.     .__  .        M  . 

a 

X  what  porpooo  OKpaiiaoa. 

CtUBtiM. 

• 

Institute 
instructors. 

Inddental 
expenses  of 
institutes. 

County 

teachers' 

affffodatlon 

Incidental 

expenses 

ofcoun^ 

teadier^ 

asso- 

Coinmlt> 
sions 

retained 
by  county 
treasurer. 

Balance 

on  hand 

June  80, 

1916. 

lecturers. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

LftWTttBM 

8    483  78 

720  51 

1,249  71 

414  03 

727  40 

533  75 

1,598  86 

882  55 

983  24 
1,872  19 

506  75 
292  06 
840  45 
167  76 
178  04 

505  09 
17148 
908  29 
470  06 
259  83 

561  17 

1,269  42 

87  00 

334  66 

515  00 

107  08 
273  65 
302  46 
396  18 
475  01 

1,408  40 
1,829  28 

803  07 
1,435  08 

255  31 

150  28 
946  07 
288  94 
999  00 
45101 

828  68 
2,207  88 
288  88 
719  00 
199  00 

574  72 
449  67 
870  55 

5,286  12 
680  64 

1,186  71 
873  79 

$285  00 
288  53 
492  10 
29100 
305  25 

366  77 
766  00 
859  85 
826  50 
768  20 

817  70 
141  50 
212  00 

180  60 
157  00 

319  00 
115  00 
850  50 
297  00 

181  24 

895  00 
650  96 

$  54  00 
39  20 
54  45 

10  50 
41  50 

78  61 
295  81 

$500 
20  00 

$    189  78 

Lm 

873  78 

LiTlngstoB — 

Lona 

McDoBOUcti... 

MeH«tfT 

McL«Mi. 

••*••••••••* 

70S  16 

113  58 

880  65 

78  66 

$800 

'1 
106  71 

586  55 

MaooB. 

522  70 

Maoonpte 

Madlm. 

82U 
10  00 

48  25 
8150 

19  00 
285  00 

34  18 
700 

6176 

481  50 

356  99 

HariOB 

168  06 

Marshal]. 

119  06 

Masoo. 

500 
29  75 

50  50 

72  95 

ManMt . .  s .    ^ 

750 
760 

28  00 

ifmanl...  .^^^ 

500 

600 
87  50 

8  54 

Marcar. 

10  00 
10  00 

382  00 

mAOHTO^*  •  •  •  • 

$   888 

5  60 

Hontgomflry. . 

Horcan 

Homtrle 

28  50 
55  60 
87  00 

50  50 
93  92 

515  29 

117  55 

41  50 

Ogle 

55  00 
66  25 
37  45 
87  95 

60  67 

Peoria. 

31  00 
20  65 

427  80 

Perry 

28  90 

Piatt. 

155  60 
400  00 

140  00 
313  40 
180  00 
280  00 
169  10 

968  74 
528  60 
200  00 
740  07 
180  00 

95  00 
346  00 

90  00 
450  00 
846  87 

186  06 
615  36 
184  80 
285  00 
149  88 

270  45 
202  00 
820  10 
700  00 
250  00 
695  15 
220  00 

500 
40  06 

23  50 
18  25 
54  46 
7180 

86  11 

Pike 

66  04 

Pope 

30  00 

358 

48  00 

'P^^n^fli^    

300 

116  00 

Randolph . , , . 

94  88 

Rf^hfaiKl..^, 

51  75 

30  00 
40  00 

254  16 

250  50 

24  88 

104  84 

348  64 

18  00 

30  00 
48  50 
4181 
35  00 

154  16 
400 

St.  Clair 

%i^m 

10  00 

1,336  90 
588  73 

52  00 

26  00 

878  47 

Sobujlar 

63  81 

Soott 

44  38 

Shelby 

Stark. 

17  96 

17  50 

633  11 

157  68 

St>n>h4niofi. . . . 

534  00 

TasiBwell 

104  64 

Union 

19  45 

168  90 

54  00 

3100 

443 

118  71 

VemdUoa 

1,428  63 

Wabakh 

22  00 

19  00 

50  58 

Warren. 

468  00 

Washington... 

49  63 

Wayne 

White 

63  15 

119  70 

56  55 

337  90 
89  98 
6150 
58  48 

89  00 
16  70 

900 
83  15 

148  13 

678 

73  84 

Whitedda 

498  90 

Will 

80  44 
61  U 

4,816  78 
229  55 
368  77 

Winnebagou... 

40  00 
1129 

10  00 

Woodford..... 

586 

89  45 

94 
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•     TABLE  81-COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  SALARY  AND  EXPEN8£S-lfM. 


Salary  reoelTed  from— 

Expended  Cor— 

Coonties. 

State 
Auditor. 

County 
Board. 

Total. 

Office  and 
Incidentals. 

Compenaa- 

tionol 
assistant. 

Total. 

Total 
Mteyttd 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

t 

nUnob. 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone. 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark. 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook.. 

Crawf OTd ... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

DewlU 

Douglas.... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy.... 
Hamilton.., 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 
Jackson. . . . 
Jasper 

Jefferson. . . 

Jersay 

JoDaTless.. 
Johnson.... 
Kane. 

Kankakee.. 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle.... 


1198,500  00 


12 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  00 

250  00 
250  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  00 

000  00 
800  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 

5b0  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
500  00 

500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
250  00 
800  00 

000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  00 
500  00 

800  00 
800  00 
800  00 
000  00 
250  00 

250  00 
250  00 
250  00 
000  00 
800  00 

000  00 
600  00 
800  00 
500  00 
750  00 

260  00 
260  00 
260  00 
000  00 
750  00 


85,770  00 


8    175  00 
400  00 


250  00 


1,000  00 


420  00 


125  00 


150  00 


8100,270  00 


800  00 


82 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  00 

250  00 
250  00 
075  00 
000  00 
250  00 

000  00 
800  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 

500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
760  00 

600  00 
000  00 
000  00 
260  00 
800  00 

000  00 
500  00 
600  00 
260  00 
600  00 

800  00 
220  00 
800  00 
126  00 
260  00 

260  00 
250  00 
250  00 
000  00 
960  00 

000  00 
600  00 
800  00 
600  00 
760  00 

250  00 
260  00 
250  00 
000  00 
060  00 


885,775  68 


\  62000 
257  00 
254  82 
180  56 
200  00 

1,885  08 
178  08 
300  00 
175  00 

1,086  83 

468  05 


856,176  22 


8  444  25 


2,000  00 

180  00 

52  17 

49162 

79  81 

288  94 
250  00 
1,290  68 
242  57 
583  75 

272  91 
100  00 


261  61 
72  66 


14  00 

87  28 

200  94 

153  17 

107  52 

1,491  89 

780  00 


138  66 

800  00 

17  00 

68104 


1,411  00 


189  29 

1,485  80 

220  00 

800  00 


720  00 


1,760  00 
690  00 


860  00 
'***406*00' 
15,960  00 


1,000  00 


900  00 
"46*25' 


890  00 
*826*i6' 


600  00 


800  00 
76  25 

210  00 


2,186  00 
1,100  00 


1,000  00 

200  00 

1,980  00 


891,061  86 


1,004  25 
267  00 
254  82 
180  50 
200  00 

2,615  96 
178  68 
800  00 
175  00 

2,786  88 

1,158  05 


860  00 


400  00 

17,960  00 

180  00 

52  17 

1,491  68 

79  81 

288  94 

1,150  00 

1,290  68 

287  62 

533  75 

662  91 
100  00 


586  71 
72  66 


14  00 

87  28 

200  94 

153  17 

107  62 
2,09189 
780  00 
800  00 
218  81 

610  00 

17  00 

53101 


8,546  00 

1,100  00 
189  29 

8,486  80 
420  00 

2,780  00 


89n,2nft 


8  8,564  S 
1,757  00 
1,754  S 
1,680  » 
1,460  00 

4,866  K 

1,428  0 
1,975  00 
2,075  00 
6,066  S 

3,UB06 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,400  00 

35,480  ID 
1,680  OD 

i,5en 
3,«ie 

1,8»S1 

1,786  M 
S.UOOO 
3,S6II 
1,517  8 
a,8S73 

2,682  91 
2,600  OD 
1,50000 

2.886  71 
l,S73fi5 

1,800  00 
2,2M00 

1.887  28 
2,825  9t 
1,403  n 

1,S57S 
4,8419 
8,08000 
2,30000 
2,16Sa 

2,51000 
1,517  00 
2,881  M 
1,500  00 
6,2K00 

8,85000 
1,439  a 
4,735  30 
2,420  CO 
5,830  00 
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TABLE  31— Ckmehided. 


Salary  reoelTed  from— 

Expanded  for— 

Counties. 

State 
Auditor 

Conn^ 
Board. 

Total. 

Office  and 
incidentals. 

Compensa- 
tion (tf 
asristant. 

Total. 

Total 
salary  and 
expenses. 

1 

2 

9 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Lawrence. 


Uvlngston... 
fiwononghl] 


IfoHenry. 
MeLean.. 
MaooD.... 
liacodpln. 
Madison.. 


Marlon... 
Sfarshall. 
Kason.... 


ICenard.. 


Ifereer 

llonroe. 

Montgomery. 

Ifonan. 

Motdtrte..... 


Ojlo.... 
Peoria.. 


Perry, 
Piatt. 


Pike. 


Pope 

Putnam... 
Bandolph. 
Richland.. 


Book  Island. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon... 
Schuyler — 


Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
Tatewell 


Union 

Vermilion... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington. 


Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

WilL 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford . . 


11,600  00 
2,000  00 
2,250  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

2,000  00 
2,500  00 
2,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,500  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,000  00 
2,750  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,500  00 
2,750  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,250  00 
1,800  00 


1200  00 


250  00 


900  00 


200  00 


900  00 


500  00 


11,700  00 
2,000  00 
2,2.W  00 
2,250  00 
2,000  00 

2,900  00 
2,500  00 
2,250  00 
2,250  00 
2,500  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 

2,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,000  00 
2,750  00 
1,500  00 
2,400  00 
2,000  00 

1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

2,500  00 
3,250  00 
1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,500  00 

1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,600  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 

1,800  00 
1,800  00 
2,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
2,250  00 
1,800  00 


t  505  79 

500  52 
315  22 
180  00 

460  00 
800  00 
154  40 


600  00 

264  22 

373  70 

251  00 

27  32 

57  22 

250  00 
106  00 
242  48 
156  20 


I   6300 

1,890  00 

1,000  00 

125  00 


1,987  50 
797  50 
600  00 
900  00 


396  52 
2,000  00 
200  00 
443  04 
690  49 

500  00 
66  12 


111  17 

388  00 
366  20 


400  00 
160  40 


424  79 
200  00 
660  00 
225  00 

163  61 

463  16 

63  00 

731  64 


208  16 
103  12 
389  96 
434  46 
233  96 
400  00 
1,225  00 


200  00 


667  12 
900  00 
209  25 

900  00 
1,200  00 


480  00 


660  00 
1,940  00 


2,760  00 


900  00 


660  00 
900  00 

124  00 

2,000  00 

16  00 

600  00 


106  00 


1,500  00 

77  00 

720  00 

760  00 


I  567  79 

3,899  63 

1,315  22 

806  00 

460  00 

3,287  60 

95196 

600  00 

1,400  00 

364  33 

873  70 

351  00 

37  83 

67  23 

460  00 
108  00 
899  60 
1,066  30 
300  36 

1,396  63 

8,300  00 

300  00 

448  04 

1,070  49 

600  00 
66  13 


*  111  17 

1,028  00 
2,806  30 


3,160  00 
160  40 


1,324  79 

200  00 

1,320  00 

1,125  00 

287  61 

2,463  10 

79  00 

1,831  64 


309  16 
102  12 
389  96 

1,934  46 

310  06 
1,120  00 
1,976  00 


$1,700  00 
3,667  70 
4,649  62 
3,566  22 
2,806  00 

8,850  00 
4,737  60 
3,201  96 
2,850  00 
3,900  00 

2,264  23 
1,873  70 
1,751  00 

1.627  83 
1,667  33 

3,460  00 
1,608  00 
3,899  60 
8,066  30 
1,709  26 

3,296  62 
6,950  00 
1,700  00 
2,848  04 
8,070  49 

2,000  00 
1,666  12 
1,250  00 
2,000  00 
1,611  17 

8.628  00 
6,665  20 
1,800  00 
5,660  00 
1,660  40 

1,260  00 
3,324  79 
1,460  00 
3,320  00 
3,126  00 

2,087  61 
4,968  16 
1,679  00 
3,131  64 
1,600  00 

2.109  16 
1,903  12 
2,389  96 
4,434  46 

3.110  96 
3,370  00 
3,775  00 


SDPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSraCCTION. 
TABLE  SS-TEACHBRS'  CERTIFICATKS  IBSDED-ISIB. 


El>mn>Ui7- 

1  1 

Cotmtlwt. 

thlnj 
Ends. 

Third 

grad.. 

S»™d 
grade. 

First 
frad«. 

1^: 

EtDdcr 

puten. 

1  1 

Bp«W. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

U 

i 

21 

1    J 

g 

S 

4( 
S3 

1 

1 

1 

IN 

1 

> 

> 

. 

I- 

.Jl7 

IS 

imncK..... 

187 

■s 

47B 

... 

2M 

tt.M 

21 

31 
21 

a 

I! 

21 
SI 
21 

TS 

i 

31 
11 

ai 

2B 

2i 
« 

li 
11 

11 

TB 
22 

X 

'1 

2CIS 

■I 
1 

i 

IIB 

t£ 

2K 

i; 

3( 
I9i 

i 

89 
40 

sl 

'il 
1 

S2; 

17 
B 

3 
9 

« 

s 

■? 

IS 

J 

! 
9 

1 

'i 

; 

g^S; 

■ 

• 

3 

I 

» 

a 

3( 
K 

! 

1( 

71 

M 
8 

i 

K 
41 

1 

IS 

! 

1 

34 

1! 

X 

100 

« 

1 
1 

i 

KB 

;  IS 

23       29 
13       2( 

"2       K 

1 

Ctampaien... 

' 

IS 

s 

1 

1 

12 

IS 

* 

3 

' 

I 

M 

li 

1 

1 

! 

! 

i 

la       1( 
IS       21 

3       23 
«       34 

6  10 

7  ■ 

I  i 

3       11 

2       ! 

8  11 
14       21 

■i  J 

!   i 

U   -  33 

2S     a» 

'! 

9 

6 

10 

11 

3 
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f 

1^ 

• 

V 

1^ 

li 

0. 

• 

If 

• 

i 

1 

1 

P 

• 

• 

b) 

"Si 

Primary 
supervisor. 

•5 

A 

Ii 

< 

• 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Lawrence 

4 
4 
0 
3 
1 

4 
5 
2 

2 
1 

7 

1 
1 

1 
2 

I 

2 
2 
7 
3 

1 

1 
5 
1 

1 
3 
8 
4 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 
3 
1 

11 
11 
36 
13 
6 

10 

22 

9 

4 

4 
0 
3 
1 

5 
6 
2 

2 

2 
2 

7 
3 

1 

1 
5 
1 

1 
3 
8 
4 

1 

2 
3 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  •  « 

1 

1 

•  •  •  * 

1 
1 

11 

Lee 

•  • .  • 

11 

Livingston 

36 

Lonn. 

McDonough.... 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

13 

6 

M<^HftnTT ....,, 

11 

McLean 

Macon     . . , .  ^ ,  x 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

21 
9 

Macoupin 

Madi8<ni 

10 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 

1 

5 

1 

•  •  ■  » 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

1 

5 

1 
2 
1 
1 

5 

* 

2 
3 
1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

32 

8 
8 
4 
5 
5 

4 
1 
5 
12 
4 

10 
02 

4 
2 
6 

5 

1 
3 
2 
1 
3 

1 

•  ■  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

5 

1 
2 
1 
1 

4 

2 
3 

1 
1 

6 

1 

26 

Marion 

1 

• « •  • 

7 

Marshall 

8 

Mason 

4 

Maffimc 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Mercer 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Monroe 

1 

1 

1 

Montgomery . . . 

3 
2 
2 

5 
13 
2 
2 
3 

•  •  •  • 

1 
2 

2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

1 
3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 
2 
2 

4 
6 
2 
3 
3 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 
3 

1 
2 

5 

Morgjm 

Moiutrie 

3 

1 

2 

1 

10 
4 

Ogle 

1 

15 
1 

2 
7 
1 

1 

4 
1 

2 
3 

1 

2 
5 

12 

Peoria 

4 

14 

1 

1 

1 

22 

Perry 

4 

Piatt 

3 

Pike 

2 

1 

2 

1. 

6 

Pope 

i*nt"am 

1 
1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
13 
1 

1 
3 
1 
2 

4 

1 
0 

1 
6 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

« •  •  • 

4 
1 
2 

34 
21 

4 
S9 

4 

3 
9 
5 
13 
9 

3 
38 

5 
16 

1 

1 
1 

8 
2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
3 
2 
1 

4 

1 

10 

.    1 

6 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

4 

Randolph 

1 

Richlancl 

1 

3 
3 

•  •  ■  • 

12 
1 

1 

4 
2 
2 
3 
1 

2 

Rock  Island.... 

St.  Clair 

8al1nA 

7 

3 

1 

12 

10 

4 

4 
2 

5 
3 
1 
7 
2 

1 

1 
1 
3 

.... 

1 
1 

2 
2 
2 
3 

4 

2 
3 
5 

jt 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

"2* 
1 

1 

•  •  •   • 

2 

■  •  «  • 

I 

26 
14 
11 

14 

1 

18 

Schuyler 

3 

Scott 

1 

1 
1 
2 
1 

"2 

1 

1 

3 

Shelby 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

9 

Stark 

2 

7 

Stephenson 

TasBwell 

1 

1 

1 
2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

#2 
3 

1 
1 

7 
12 

Union 

1 
2 
1 
2 

3 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

6 
1 
4 

17 
1 
2 

2 

7 
1 

4 

8 
1 
4 

■  •  •  • 

2 

33 
5 

Warren 

19 

Wayne 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

WWte 

1 

Whiteside 

A 
6 
4 
3 
5 

2 
0 
2 
1 

1 

i 

4 
3 

d 

•  •  • 

2 
4 
2 
3 
3 

....|-... 

11 

Will 

Williamson 

6 

4 
3 
5 

5 
2 

1 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
3 

1 

3 

2 

24 
11 
12 
10 

3 

2    .... 
2    ---- 

26 
13 

^^InnebaiTf) . . 

•  •  a  • 

1 

2 

13 

Woodford 

10 

■| 
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TABLE  a»-PR01IOTION  OF  HEALTH  AND  ATTENDANCE, 


' 

Promotion  of  health. 

Counties. 

Number  of  dis- 
tricts active. 

Number  of  persons 
employed. 

Amount  paid 
to— 

Number  of— 

If 

• 

^ 

&< 

• 

1 

« 

H 

A4 

Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 

PupUs 
affected. 

1^ 

2 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

BUnois 

122 

100 

358 

418 

829,408 

810,717 

195,049 

68,894 

14,887 

481 

Adams 

1 

Alexander 

Bond 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

8     875 

••f""2 

2,476 

1,368 

1,150 

4 
4 

Boone 

2 

Brown .......... 

2 
0 

2 
9 

2 
9 

14 
12 

Bureau. .  ^  ^  ^ .  a . .  i 

561 

68 

4 

s 

Oftlhoi^in 

Carroll 

1 

i 

1 

2 

t 

Cass 

•••••••• 

s 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

720 

6 
28 

8,558 
71 

1,648 
22 

1.020 
2 

10 

6 
2 

Clay 

1 

Clinton 

1 

Coles 

2 

11 
1 

1 
113 

2 

148 
1 

3 

261 

1 

210 
11,100 

20 

8,440 
5 

40 

85,766 
8 

S 

Cook 

88,218 
8 

3,180 

14 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

7 

i 

Pfkalb 

1 
2 

3 
4 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 

3 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

3 
3 

1 
1 

800 

852 

48 

15 

8 

7 

1,455 
271 

477 

906 

8 

50 

122 
11 

16 

10 

4 

610 

8 
1 

4 

i 

Dewitt 

5 

POUfflAS 

i 

DuDase 

4 

Edgar 

i 

Edwflirds 

2 

7emn£tf#Tn , , , , . 

t 

Fayette 

3 

5 

5 

4 

216 

80 

3 

8 

Ford 

Fulton 

GAllntin 

Oreene 

« 

- 

4 

Grundy 

2 

4 

4 

80 

521 

24 

) 

3 

3 

8 

8 

«V 

03 

83 

8 

""trdin 

2 
188 

5 
2 

2 

57 

6 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Henry 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

15 
2 

80 
5 

1 

TroQUols. . ...... . 

8 

Jaolrson 

30 

JasDer 

3 

Jefferson 

4 

Jersey 

6 

Jo  Daviess. . . . . . 

1 

Johnson 

1 

Kene 

3 

3 

8 

900 

2,006 

205 

198 

8 

1 

Kendall 

1 

Knox 

3 
6 
1 

2 
4 
2 

3 

4 

5 
8 
2 

887 
1,100 
1,830 

10 
240 

1,954 
8,129 
8,698 

834 

1,108 

608 

714 
288 
2U 

6 

T/aktt............ 

8 

La  Salle 

7 
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ILUTERACY  AND  DBPARTIIENTAL  TEACHINQ-IOIG. 


Promotion  of  tttendanoe. 

4 

nuterao 

J 

tween 
Dable 
write. 

Departmental 
teaching  in— 

Number  of  penom 
emplo7«d. 

• 

6 

< 

Number  not 

Inadiool 

between— 

• 

i 

2 

II 
il 

Number  of  aohool 
and  Me  oertifl- 
cates  issued. 

Number  be( 
12  and  21  u] 
to  read  and 

• 

• 

1 

^ 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

s 

1 

i 

n 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

464 

108 

667 

800,222 

8,112 

8,961 

2,528 

613  19,682 

206 

116 

824 

146 

6-8 

2 
2 
4 

2 

i 

2 
8 

4 
2 

1,080 
490 
179 
255 

96 

48 

16 

4 

16 

146 

17 

13 

136 

141 

98 

2 

1 
6 

1 

7 

10 

7-8 

1 

2 
2 

7-8 

1 

1 

6-7-8 

4 

2 

6 

161 

288 

42 

7 

8 

89 

3 
3 

5 
2 

1 
1 
3 

28 
2 
2 

4 
4 

« 

4 
4 
2 
3 

2 

2 

1 

41 
6 

i 

1 

i 

1 

n 

10 

6 
2 
1 
1 
8 

60 
7 
2 
6 
6 

6 

4 
6 
2 
8 

8 

68 

160 
864 

1,160 

88 

89 

64 

668 

67,004 
899 

60 

176 

48 

88 
600 

860 

20 

870 

486 

1 
1 

7-8 

28 
84 

24 

****46 
78 

41 

^ 

6 

4 

8 
82 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

1 

4 

9 

2 

14 

6-7-8 

6 

6-7-8 

14 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

6 
8 

41 

14 
6 
6 

18 

8 

68 

2 

16 

086 
96 
17 
41 
21 

19 
13 
87 

10 

978 
3 
6 

6 
461 

12 

16,736 
8 

4 

11 

7-8 
6-7-8 

3 

1 

4 

29 
4 

16 
18 

• 

3 

6-7-8 

10 

6 

8 

8 

1 

7-8 

6 

7-8 

89 

4 

16 

6 

2 
1 
4 
3 

2 

1 

8 

8 

8 

3 

1 
7 
6 

80 
8 

29 
2 

13 

7 

1 

7-8 

8 
8 
1 
8 

1 
i 

4 
8 
2 
8 

78 

40 

124 

84 

15 

90 

29 

8 

6 

13 

46 

606 

162 

1,077 

6 

407 

77 

25 

30 

1,040 

aoo 

45 
475 
600 

1,976 

18 

20 

27 

166 

8 
62 
46 
41 

1 

•••••• 

•••••• 

7 

8 

20 

1 

4 
6 
1 
1 
10 

i 

6 
6 
6 

2 
8 

i 

i 

1 
i 

2 
8 

9 

8 
20 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

11 

1 
1 
7 
8 
8 

7 

18 

2 

8 
1 
2 
1 

3 

6 

1 

8 

1 
7 

1 

4 

9 
2 
2 

7-8 

6 

4 

1 

6-7-8 
8 

43 

20 

6 

•      40 

11 

i 

8 
7 
7 

43 
98 
16 
80 
13 

104 
16 
14 
81 
14 

...... 

2 

1 

...... 

8 
6 

1 

7-8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

285 

156 

7 

14 

128 

206 

3 

7-8 

12 
16 
13 
27 

i 

13 

2 

4 

8 

2 

7 

4 
8 

7-8 
6-6-7-8 

1 
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TABLE 


Promotion  of  health. 

Counties. 

ll 

Number  of  persons 
employed. 

Amount  paid 
to— 

Number  of— 

2 

P 

• 

1 

• 

Physi. 
clans. 

Pupils 
exam- 
ined. 

Pupils 
affected. 

«1 

a 

Number  of 
trlots  acti 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 
11 

Lee 

1 
1 

i 

2 

2 
1 

S     13 

11 
2,116 

1 
737 

26 

Livingston 

T^^n .     ,,..,,, 

Mcl>anough 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
5 

1 

93 

24 

196 

13 

17 
66 

2,916 
48 

1,287 

12 

26 

5 

11 

359 

9 

124 

4 

MoHenry 

McLean 

10 

11 

Macon 

I    803 

Macoupin 

687 
1,883 

12 

Madison. 

Marion 

540 

76 
2 

38 

Marshall 

Mason 

2 
1 
5 

6 

2 
1 
2 

2 
1 
7 

374 

10 
37 
40 

45 

4 

1,124 

Mas9ac 

2 
409 

95 

Menard. 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery .... 

M<Nrgan 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 

i 

3 

6 
4 

1 
3 

6 
5 

675 

948 
9 

1,119 
4,952 

39 
5 

96 
835 

148 

2 

'  'i;2i4 

Moiutrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

1,000 

48 

Perry 

Piatt 

1 
2 



2 
3 

2 
3 

26 
326 

24 
12 

6 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaaki 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rook  Island 

fit.  CA^^r 

1 

1 

1 
3 

i 

1 

1 
........ 

1 
11 

1 
1 

2 
11 

360 

838 

5 
351 

3 
683 

2,801 
3,U22 

3 
59 

2,189 
2.006 

1 
21 

42 

U 

Saline 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1,900 

4 

21,267 

9,365 

1,160 

11 
1 

Scott 

Shelby 

3 

3 

3 

569 

142 

2 

Stark 

Stephenson. 

Taxewell 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

i 

i 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

800 

8 

3 

5,057 

123 

202 

Union 

15 
41 

9 
18 

5 

SO 

6U 

Vermilion 

28 

Wabash 

472 

9 

Warren 

Washington 

Wajme 

•»•••••• 

White 

Whiteside 

WUl 

Williamson 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1,807 

27 

14,840 

2,467 

1,489 

10 
10 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

3 

4 

5 

9 

1,660 

1,168 

26,010 

1,587 

2,869 

2 
3 
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8UPBBINTENDBNT  OF  PUBLIC  INBTBUOTIOK. 


ONE-BOOM  (RURAL)  SCHOOLS. 

TABLE  40-ONE-ROOH  SOHOOL&-POPULATION,  CENSUS  AND  ENBOLLlCENT~lfl6 . 


Counties. 


P^mla- 

non 
outside  of 
incorpora- 
ted dties 

and 

Tillages. 

Federal 

oensos, 

(1910). 


Bohool  oensoB,  Jane  SO,  1916 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years 
of  age. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 


nunols.. 

Adams 

Alexander. . . 

Bond 

Boone , 

Brown , 

Bureau. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton..... 
Coles 

Cook 

Crawford..., 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

I>ewitt 

Douglas.... 
Dupage.!.. 

Edgar 

Edwards... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette.... 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy.... 
Hamilton.. 
Hancock... 
Hardin 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Iroqudfl 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee.. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


1,4S7,822 


22,179 
7,076 
9,978 
7,860 
7,426 

17,584 
6,532 
9,138 
7,266 

21,847 

16,683 
16,195 
13,428 
12,313 
14,760 

36,061 
17,487 
10,717 
13,602 
9,783 

10,027 
12,307 
15,428 
5,290 
11,657 

21,106 

9,238 

16,508 

24,141 

9,131 

12,304 

9,049 

15,020 

16,928 

5,467 

6,792 
20,231 
21,425 
17,621 
14,246 

19,760 
7,800 
11,569 
11,408 
17,769 

16,711 
6,980 
18,226 
14,942 
27,854 


280,027 


8,392 
879 
1,760 
1,885 
1,272 

2,850 
1,542 
1,710 
1,350 
8,780 

2,804 
2.872 
2,797 
2,697 
2,792 

4,164 
2.986 
2,151 
2,247 
1,532 

2,074 
2,005 
2,469 
1,118 
2,536 

4,211 
1,799 
8,229 
4,183 
1,950 

2,494 
1,623 
3,120 
2,764 
1,383 

1,182 
2,960 
4,603 
4;047 
3,162 

4,503 
1,401 
2,162 
2,356 
2,377 

2,630 
1,229 
2,637 
2,112 
4,141 


248,089 

503,116 

182,883 

167,117 

349,500 

128,110 

3,260 
839 
1,612 
1,193 
1,224 

6,661 
1,708 
3,872 
2,528 
2,496 

2,8n 
842 

1,259 
056 
988 

2,271 
548 

1,140 
809 
878 

4,643 
1,800 
2,899 
1,765 
1,811 

1,630 
607 
948 
636 
674 

2,)07 
1,457 
1,580 
1,228 
3,486 

5,566 . 

2,99v 

3,290 

2,578 

7,275 

1,990 
1,084 
1,178 
972 
2,558 

1,885 
1,036 
1,067 
827 
3,298 

3,875 
2,120 
2,285 
1,799 
4,856 

1,412 
687 
855 

630 
1,987 

2,797 
2,764 
2,653 
2,523 
2,736 

5,601 
5,636 
5,450 
5,220 
5,518 

2,023 
^,149 
1,941 
1,869 
1,956 

1,883 
1,969 
1,740 
1,789 
1,856 

8,906 
4,138 
8,681 
3,608 
8,812 

1,540 
1,530 
1,503 
940 
1,513 

8.618 
3,735 
2,064 
2,152 
1,490 

7,782 
5,721 
4,215 
4,399 
3,022 

2,946 
2,138 
1.520 
1,543 
1,078 

3,453 
1,930 
1,409 
1,442 
1,035 

5,899 
4,068 
2,989 
2,985 
2,118 

1,303 
1,607 
1,227 
1,092 
867 

1,706 
1,664 
2,307 
1,020 
2,484 

3,780 
3,669 
4,776 
2,138 
5,020 

1,180 
1,371 
1,728 
767 
1,648 

1,160 
1,182 
1,574 
733 
1,675 

2,340 
2,553 
3,302 
1,500 
3,323 

897 
634 

1,382 
604 

1,113 

4,074 
1,670 
3,011 
3,947 
1,784 

8,285 
3,469 
6,240 
8,130 
3,734 

3,019 
1,247 
2,240 
2,938 
1,366 

2,774 
1,117 
1,974 
2,756 
1,177 

5,793 
^,364 
4,214 
5,093 
2,548 

2,442 
831 
1,867 
2,117 
1,125 

2,411 
1,464 
2,819 
2,650 
1,283 

4,905 
3,087 
5,939 
5,423 
2,666 

1,803 
1,106 
2,187 
1,947 
1,028 

1,603 
1,015 
1,954 
1,895 
886 

3,^6 
2,121 
4,141 
8,842 
1,914 

1,269 

715 

1,797 

1,431 

805 

1,044 
2,636 
4,199 
3,729 
2,978 

2,226 
5,596 
8,802 
7,776 
6,140 

831 
2,110 
3,092 
2,704 
2,274 

709 
1,897 
2,747 
2,511 
2,105 

1,540 
4,007 
5,839 
5,215 
4,379 

582 
1,550 
1,936 
1,958 
1,740 

3,929 
1,271 
2,073 
2,234 
2,0^2 

8,434 
2,672 
4,235 
4,590 
4,449 

3,114 
983 
1,486 
1,596 
1,716 

2,749 
912 
1,368 
1,512 
1,398 

5,863 
1,895 
2,854 
3,108 
3,114 

2,821 

704 

1,013 

1,229 

893 

2,454 
1,109 
2,375 
2,121 
3,961 

5,084 
2,338 
5,012 
4,238 
8,102 

1,837 
865 
1,910 
1,480 
2,840 

1,674 
781 
1,629 
1,499 
2,690 

3,511 
1,646 
3,539 
2,979 
5,530 

1,234 
536 

1,490 
897 

1,803 

119,665 


1,440 
504 


554 

643 

1,323 


780 

S45 

1,724 

1,371 
1,532 
1,386 
746 
1,418 

1,140 
1,570 
1,196 
1,017 
806 

887 

581 

1,188 

578 


2,674 

737 

1,650 

1,095 

955 

1,194 

628 

1,686 

1,395 

738 

524 
1,419 
1,747 
1,775 
1,734 

2,136 
662 
998 

1,173 
814 


1,: 

406 

1,273 

872 

1,730 


947,675 


2,976 
1,011 
1,847 
1,190 
1,317 

2,735 

1,886 
l,f3S 
1,165 
8,6S1 

2,ffU 

3,oe 

2,979 
1,68B 
2,981 

2.80 

8,367 
2,423 
2,100 
l.iil 

1,784 
1,155 
2,€7D 

1,1« 
2,101 

5,116 
1,388 
8,S36 
4,113 
3,089 


2,i 

1,80 

8,483 

2,8» 

1,538 

1,101 
2,0?8 
8,083 
8,733 
8,474 

4,447 
1,366 
2,011 
2,403 
1,707 

2,466 
1,008 
2.763 
1,760 
3,588 
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TABLE  4(V-Coiicladed. 


Counties. 


Popalft- 

uon. 
oatsldeof 


teddtks 
and 

Federal 
oensos, 
(1010  > 


School  oensos,  Jane  80. 1916. 


Under  21  years  of  age. 


Boyt. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Between  6  and  21  years 

of  age 


Boys* 


Girls. 


Total. 


Enrollment. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


8 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 


Lawrence 

Lee 

LiTingston .  •  •  • 

Ijonn 

MeDcnotiiUi... 


McHenry. 
McLean.. 

Macon 

Maooapin. 
Madison.. 


Marion.. 
MarshaU. 
Mason... 


Menard. 


Mercer , 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

MoolMe , 


Peoria.. 
Perry.. 
Piatt... 
Pike... 


Pope 

Pohski.... 
Patnam... 
Randolph. 
Biehland., 


Rock  Island.., 

St.  Clair 

SaUne 

Sangamon...., 
Schuyler 


Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.... 
Tasewell 


Union 

VermiUoii... 

Wabash 

Warren. .... 
Washington. 


Wayne 

write 

Whiteside... 

WilL 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodftard... 


18,280 
16,100 
22,618 
18,898 
18,088 

16,846 
96,986 
18,286 
22,864 
26,127 

16,182 
7,626 
9,178 
7,868 
6,889 

11,489 

8,442 

16,667 

14,666 

8,611 

17,248 
21,602 
11,226 
9,667 
18,191 

9,767 
8.809 
8,688 
16,486 
9,917 

13,886 
22,109 
16.296 
24,646 
11,879 

6,300 
20,846 

6,827 
16,476 
16,486 

16,416 
29,620 
7,084 
11,462 
18,067 

20,764 
14,806 
16,066 
84,946 
20,600 
14,614 
11,670 


2,060 

2,046 

4,006 

1,866 

1,860 

2,724 

1,216 

1,250 

2,466 

2'5!1 

2,426 

^'25 

1,786 

1,664 

!'f52 

1,281 

1,190 

2,421 

i'2E 

8,741 

7,778 

2,683 

2,612 

S'J*? 

^'S2 

1.12 

3,780 

2,808 

2,210 

4,687 

1,664 

1,667 

3,121 

1,206 

1,286 

?'*S 

2,778 

2,666 

6,343 

1,886 

1,664 

3,660 

1,484 

1,236 

2,670 

3,164 

3,000 

6,178 

2,200 

2,184 

4,803 

1,468 

1,863 

2,821 

4,886 

4,642 

0,428 

3,203 

2,082 

6,276 

2,812 

•'^H 

M25 

2,741 

2,688 

6,820 

1,880 

1,711 

3,601 

^'512 

1,4TO 

•»X2 

8,426 

8,818 

6,744 

2,616 

2,846 

4,862 

1,780 

1,669 

8,209 

8,667 

8,418 

7,065 

2,627 

2,474 

6,101 

1,477 

1,829 

2,806 

8,264 

8,117 

6,371 

2,362 

2,178 

4,680 

1,767 

1,600 

8,367 

1,890 

1,844 

2,784 

020 

007 

1,827 

606 

666 

1.160 

1,762 

1,624 

8,386 

1,268 

1,106 

2,464 

072 

980 

1,908 

1,629 

1,607 

3,226 

1,141 

1,060 

2,210 

813 

.     801 

1,614 

1,201 

1,166 

2,857 

840 

817 

1,667 

661 

686 

1,146 

2,089 

*'S 

4,087 

1,431  ' 

1,824 

2,766 

1,030 

889 

1,088 

I'SK 

1,888 

8,771 

1,471 

1,842 

2,818 

702 

660 

^'!S 

2,020 

2,699 

6,610 

2,131 

1,826 

3,056 

1,438 

1,260 

•»H! 

2,484 

2,166 

4,600 

1,641 

1,465 

3,006 

1,224 

1,092 

2,816 

1,886 

1,779 

3,616 

1,263 

1,178 

2,441 

000 

846 

1,764 

2.897 

2,778 

6,676 

2,018 

1,010 

3,087 

1,664 

1,440 

2,094 

2,866 

2,791 

6,666 

1,088 

1,020 

3,008 

1,880 

1,820 

2,700 

2,188 

2,034 

4,217 

1,663 

1,366 

3,006 

1,021 

^ 

1,046 

1,667 

1,469 

8,026 

1,040 

1,000 

2,040 

890 

866 

1,746 

8,018 

2,766 

6,778 

2,160 

1,062 

4,111 

1,476 

1,668 

8,048 

2,647 

^'S 

4,870 

1,782 

1,668 

8,200 

1,164 

1,290 

2»!5i 

1,806 

^'SJ 

2,601 

864 

882 

1,606 

600 

690 

1,W0 

410 

840 

311 

204 

606 

210 

904 

438 

2,049 

2,698 

6,647 

2,168 

1,809 

4,067 

1,247 

1,123 

2,870 

1,005 

1,911 

8,816 

1.398 

1,301 

2,604 

1,114 

1,064 

2,178 

1,466 

1,845 

2,801 

1,001 

944 

2,036 

730 

669 

1,890 

9,442 

••IS 

®'5H 

2,486 

2,270 

4,766 

1,354 

1,121 

•'25 

8,079 

2,780 

6,868 

2,110 

1,869 

3,070 

1,76«< 

1,671 

8,880 

•»555 

•'55! 

7,410 

2,760 

2,393 

6,153 

1,061 

1,786 

8,787 

1,000 

1,708 

3,702 

1,371 

1,233 

2,604 

1,060 

i,on 

2,187 

1,116 

1.006 

2,211 

766 

740 

1,616 

602 

683 

1,176 

4,261 

4,007 

8,268 

3,108 

2,812 

6,020 

2,260 

2,174 

4,484 

1,002 

1,008 

2,005 

784 

682 

1,416 

543 

474 

1,017 

8,872 

3,177 

6,640 

2,878 

2,201 

4,674 

1,412 

1,828 

2,785 

8,178 

8,001 

6,170 

2,862 

2,176 

4,638 

1,676 

1,441 

8,017 

2,006 

2,666 

6,668 

2,011 

1,800 

3,820 

1,606 

1,420 

8,088 

•'12 

8,247 

S»®!I 

2,866 

2,204 

4,660 

1,736 

1,689 

•'!!! 

1,287 

1.248 

2,680 

882 

867 

1.740 

698 

612 

1,810 

2,041 

2,022 

4,063 

i,3n 

1,352 

2,720 

^'25! 

1,011 

•'2S 

3,06% 

.  2,m 

6,764 

2,107 

2,050 

4,256 

988 

778 

1,716 

6,047 

4,802 

0,089 

3,847 

3,234 

6,681 

2,661 

2,408 

6,060 

2,682 

2,443 

6,076 

1,824 

1,612 

8,436 

1,661 

1,896 

3,066 

8,260 

8,066 

6,826 

2,828 

2,046 

4,374 

1,680 

1,604 

8,134 

•'SS 

8,040 

6,828 

2,270 

2,144 

4,423 

1,866 

1,209 

hSi 

8,087 

2,818 

6,866 

2,246 

1,063 

4,200 

1,686 

1,868 

•'52 

2,107 

1,880 

8,006 

1,620 

1,820 

2,840 

1,002 

879 

1,881 

2,184 

2,027 

4,161 

1,601 

1,860 

2,861 

1,088 

967 

8,060 
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TABLB  41~0NE-B00M  BUBAL  8GHOOLB-DI8TBICT8,  LENGTH    OF   TEBll,  GRADU- 
ATES AND  ATTENDANCB-mft. 


CoantiM. 


Nmnbarof 

ome-room  distriota 

ntBinteliitiii^ 


Sdioolln— 


hi 

ill 


Avtngb 

length  of 

temu 


I 


Number  of  eighth 

yew  papUs  ^ad- 

nated  or  pramoted. 


i 


I 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Illinois... 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown...... 


Bureau...., 
Calhoun.... 

OarroU. 

Cass 

Champaign. 


Christian. 
Clark.... 

Clay 

Clinton.. 
Coles.... 


Cook 

Cnwtord.ll. 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 


Douglas... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effln^uun. 


Fayette.. 
Ford.... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin. 


Greene.... 
Grundy.. 
Hamilton. 
Hanoock.. 
HardiQ... 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Iroquois... 
Jackson.... 
Jasper 


11,878 


Jefferson... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess. 
Johnson... 
Kane 


Kankakee.., 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


168 
81 
78 
09 
04 

107 
87 

104 
08 

2ao 

148 
106 
103 
71 
126 

100 
105 

90 
144 

96 

91 
81 
148 
46 
82 

144 
111 
101 
199 
50 

99 
96 
89 
178 
32 

73 
192 
282 
104 
111 

189 
67 

116 
70 

126 

152 
70 
176 
110 
279 


78 


10,106 


147 
12 
68 
65 
56 

168 
82 
95 
54 

199 

123 
95 
94 
54 

117 

96 
88 
83 
126 
82 

78 
68 
124 
88 
69 

128 
98 
79 

173 
52 

84 
82 
78 
155 
29 

62 
165 
198 

84 
102 

127 
57 

106 
64 

101 

129 
02 

155 
81 

231; 


91 


10,260 


1 
1 
5 


152 
20 
68 
65 
57 

168 
83 
96 
56 

199 

128 
05 
94 
58 

117 

08 
80 
83 
128 
82 

78 
63 
124 
41 
70 

128 
98 
80 

176 
52 

85 
88 

78 

156 

29 

62 
173 
201 

Oil 
102) 

127 
58 

107 
50 

103 

132 
63 

158 
82 

240 


7.7 


7.6 
7.2 
7.1 
&7 
7.0 

&1 

6.6 
&3 
7.9 
7.9 

7.7 

7.4 
7.0 
7.4 

7.7 

8. 

7.1 

7.3 

8.7 

8.0 

7.8 
&6 
7.9 
6.7 
7.5 

7.2 
&3 
7.0 
7.6 
7.3 

7.7 
&6 
7.1 

7.81 
7.0 

&0 
7.5 
8.4 
7.0 
6.9 

7.1 
7.3 
8.1 
7.0 
&8 

8.2 
&5 
7.9 
8.4 
8.4 


160 


157 
138 
152 
180 
146 

167 
146 
171 
168 
166 

158 
157 
152 
155 
162 

173 
149 
155 
179 
166 

164 
175 
165 
144 
158 

144 
170 
151 
158 
151 

157 
177 
149 
161 
150 

168 
150 
168 
144 
156 

152 
153 
166 
156 
176 

170 
177 
166 
168 
176 


5,001 


62 
2 
51 
14 
25 

48 
17 
89 
81 
87 

86 
57 
35 
18 
68 

72 
60 
56 

50 
32 

60 
27 
91 
20 
61 

140 
39 
35 
41 
17 

7 
46 
25 
80 
15 

37 
16 
53 
82 


6,190 


41 
29 
22 

56 

84 

46 

13 

104 


99 


U,191 


51 
85 
82 

63 
48 
85 
88 
55 

117 
81 
46 
18 
60 

54 

108 
79 


85 

124 

26 

74 

172 
54 

84 

77 
7 

11 
44 

87 
70 
18 

45 
45 
78 
97 


50 
41 
24 
47 
56 

54 

27 

68 

81 

124 


27,180,862 


161 
2 

102 
40 
57 

96 
60 
74 
64 
92 

208 

188 

81 

86 

128 

126 
177 
186 
188 
70 

129 
62 

215 
46 

185 

821 
981 
60 

1181 
24 

18 
00 
68 
150 
28 

82 

61 

181 

170 


91 
70 
4A 
97 
09 

110 
61 

108 
44 

228 


828,778 
60,104 
185,882 
178.988 
185,042 

860,075 
158,665 
207,941 
128,451 
486,167 

818,803 
295,060 
275,796 
187,289 
884,858 

271,615 
864,478 
211,081 
280,8481 
187,153 

09,018 
154,420 
806,401 
185,080 
208,808 

402,507 
222,794 
804,972 
478,035 
158,186 

881,046 
195,800 
806,686 

vMVjMm 

106,808 

140,650 
857,885 
506,819 
858,418 
858,894 

420,868 
186,765 
376,218 
288,478 
248,129 

830,164 
141,560 
880,204 
287,004 


160 


,«l 


2,100 
497 

1,230 
006 
834 

2,183 
1,062 
1,250 


788    110  6&0 


2,566 


0661  106|6&0 
82.0 


886     87 


1, 

1^813 
1,263 
2,000 


1,567 
3,440 
1,860 
1,570 
1,127 

004 


110  68.0 


Ul 


7L0 


6B49.0 
100  66.0 
146  SLt 
108  7Lt 

133  8ae 


111 
127 


U6  7a0 


83  6L0 


Ul 
U4 


116  67.0 
74.0 
56.0 
.0 

112M0 


111 
87 
138  74. 


1,866 
9,875 
1,272 

8,310 
1,810 
3,018 
3,000 
1,046 

3,106 
1,150 
3,065 
3,175 
713 

8,350 
3,348 
8,015 
3,485 
3,362 

3,780 
8,985 
1,664 
1,405 
1,880 

1,8S3 
800 

1,990 
1,410 


142  84. 


146  8t 


134 


70  47. 


136 
120 
137 


7610 
74.0 


72.0 
70.0 


553S.5 

134  77.0 
134  75^0 
11417910 

.0 


00  63.0 


.0 

86J57.0 
115  7IL0 

76  9a0 


134  8& 


0 

0 

0 

77.0 

.0 


7&0 
7S.0 
82.0 


06|67.0 
USIOLO 

05|6SL0 
10066^0 
13782. 


97 


0 
63.0 
0 


143  8L 


130l76w0 
140{8aO 
110  73.0 

134  8ao 
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BUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  42— ONE-BOOM  (BUBAL)  SCHOOLS— TBACHBBS  AND  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS^ 
VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PBOPEBTY  AND  BONDS  OUTSTANDING— 1W«. 


Counties. 


No.  of  teachers. 


I 


o 


3 


QoaliflcatioDS  of  teachers. 


Number  gr*dciate  of 


o 

I 


ii 

e  5 


Not  a  gradoate  hot 
attended  fr— 


I 

1 
t 

> 


c 


5 

i 

Sac 

a  e 


3 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


13 


Illinois 

Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Borean 

Calhoon 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Cbrisitan... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 

Dekalb 

Dewitt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards.... 
Effingham.. 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

HamUton... 
Hancock.... 
Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess.. 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee... 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


2,ff76 

7,756 

84 

115 

0 

16 

23 

45 

1 

64 

19 

89 

11 

152 

13 

21 

4 

95 

9 

48 

26 

174 

42 

81 

43 

52 

55 

89 

25 

48 

30 

87 

5 

91 

51 

39 

47 

36 

2 

126 

13 

69 

16 

62 

4 

59 

27 

97 

21 

20 

82 

39 

50 

69 

12 

86 

67 

14 

88 

135 

86 

27 

40 

46 

1 

83 

68 

10 

17 

138 

22 

7 

6 

56 

7 

162 

13 

188 

44 

55 

58 

44 

81 

46 

9 

51 

6 

102 

50 

14 

4 

97 

9 

122 

5 

57 

13 

142 

4 

77 

8 

227 

10,331 


149 
25 

68 
65 
58 

163 
34 
99 
57 

199 

123 
95 
94 
73 

117 

96 
90 
83 
128 
82 

78 
63 
124 
41 
71 

128 
98 
81 

173 
63 

86 
84 
78 
155 
29 

62 
169 
201 

99 
103 

127 
60 

108 
64 

101 

131 
62 

155 
81 

235 


25 


125 


3 


819 


1 

1 

16 


3 
12 

2 

12 

9 

24 


10 
5 


14 
1 


3,0C 


89 

2 

8 

48 

23 

87 

1 

49 

80 

115 

43 

12 

3 

80 
17 

74 
33 
10 
4 
31 

30 
55 
54 
2 
14 

11 
50 


41 


49 


61 


26 
98 
76 
11 
2 

2 
27 
57 


505 


4 

'i2 
"i 

8 
2 

4 
2 
9 

10 
6 

13 
3 
9 

4 
4 

2 
6 
2 

6 


1 

9 

12 

10 
3 
8 
7 


51 

99 
32 
54 
57 
158 


2 
3 
1 
3 

10 
4 

14 
3 
6 


3,158 


51 
17 
22 
7 
19 

38 
17 
33 
18 
28 

56 
29 
17 
13 
68 

8 
20 
42 
93 
35 

30 
1 

56 
8 

12 

86 
20 
5 
14 
30 


28 
17 
80 
10 

20 
25 
59 
49 
58 

56 
8 
19 
88 
41 

7 
16 
57 
13 
35 


1,178  812,055,033 


27 


$497,006 


8 
6 
9 

19: 

3; 

10 

5 

27 

4 
8 
8 
6 


6 

16 

6 

1 

14 

4 

2 
11 
22 

7 

21 
10 


10 
18 


7 

6 

29 


9 
85 
38 
13 

6 

2 
21 
5 
1 
1 

11 
6 

19 
5 

28 


8174,354 
25,565 
51,238 
81,400 
64.896 

197,087 
30,3401 

151,200; 

61,240 
212,838 

160,7ft5 
97,273 
62,861 
47,225 

120,810 

142,530 
06,583 
80,843 

153,054 
78,075 

100,065 
83,115i 

147,731 
46,880 
45,650 

94,743 
115,268 

50,185 
217,886 

49,6«5 

121,617 
103,800 

50,210 
161,735 

15,071 

^,030 

203,983 

225,78-S 

95,561 

80,798 

87,964 
51,779 

126,505 
50,518 

120,795 

128,561 
67,430 
175,340; 
125,451 
237,283 


f  1,609 
1,500 


70B 

3,700 

10,300 


4,200 

8,830 
3,050 
4,400 
4,U» 
1,000 

3.700 


2,150 

000 

550 

2,«n 

1,145 
1,400 


3,430 
5,7R5 
0,960 
9,317 
3,750 

2,900 


3,600 
200 


4,347 
9,300 
5,225 

2,200 
600 

2,100 
600 
500 


1,550 
13,100 
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TABLE  42-Coiidiided. 


CtuBties. 


No.  of  teaobert. 


I 


QntlHIfttfflii  of  tMdiere. 


Nomber  gnuloate  of  a— 


o 

I 
1 


ll 


Not  ft  gnuloate  but 
attended  a— 


i 


I 


8 
t 

O 

s 

"a 
> 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Lowrenee... 

Lee 

Livingston.. 

L(^n 

MoDonough. 


MeHenrr. 
McLean... 

Maoon 

Maooapin. 
Madisfm.. 


Marion.. 
Marshall. 
Mason... 


Menard. 


Mercer 

Monroe , 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Motutrie 


Ogle.. 
Peoria. 
Perry. 
Piatt.. 
Pike.. 


Pope 

Poiaald... 
Putnam... 
Randolph. 
Richland. 


Ro(^  Island. 


t  St.  Clair. 
^  Saline. 


Sangamon. 
Schuyler.. 


ScoU 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson.. 
Tazewell.... 


Union. 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.... 


Wayne , 

White 

Whiteside 

WU 

Williamson.... 
Winnebago... 
Woodford 


80 
6 
28 
15 
82 

1 

10 
88 
44 

0 

£2 

8 

10 

22 

0 

6 
21 
48 
13 
16 

17 
16 
22 
25 
40 

37 
14 
8 
24 
80 

8 
89 
50 
48 
18 

16 
61 
8 
21 
12 

S3 
48 
31 
4 
22 

85 

77 
9 
2 

65 
5 

11 


12 


13 


82 

62 

189 

145 

206 

234 

88 

103 

103 

135 

121 

122 

210 

229 

82 

118 

107 

151 

95 

104 

58 

110 

70 

73 

66 

85 

21 

43 

89 

48 

96 

104 

29 

50 

78 

126 

81 

94 

57 

73 

188 

155 

HI 

126 

42 

64 

64 

80 

104 

144 

28 

65 

20 

84 

18 

21 

64 

88 

60 

80 

76 

78 

50 

96 

15 

74 

100 

143 

64 

82 

26 

41 

91 

152 

67 

60 

102 

123 

109 

121 

13 

66 

125 

168 

11 

42 

HI 

115 

68 

75 

68 

148 

14 

91 

122 

131 

162 

164 

21 

86 

S7 

92 

88 

99 

3 


7 

1 

1 

13 

1 
2 


1 
10 


7 

61 

111 

36 

80 

71 
116 
80 
40 
29 

10 
29 
44 
1 
84 

45 
6 

48 
40 
80 

62 
48 
17 
44 
63 

1 

8 

2 

26 

18 

49 

16 

1 

68 

17 

10 
16 
33 
63 
69 

5 
60 

7 
71 
22 

2 
3 
73 
76 
3 
44 
62 


10 
5 

14 
3 


7 
28 

8 
18 

6 
2 


10 


3 
5 

2 
8 
2 
6 


4 

8 
1 
8 
6 

3 

21 

9 

9 


51 
28 
60 
46 
67 

60 
86 
42 
61 
26 

68 
20 
80 
27 
10 

16 
14 
29 
14 
19 

25 
68 
28 
88 
29 

46 
26 
13 
16 
87 

11 
71 
26 
82 
84 

11 
82 
22 
42 
43 

38 
38 
16 
22 
28 

13 

26 
20 
20 
81 
25 
27 


8 

84 

61 

4 

18 


18 
4 

18 
12 

22 

12 

6 

2 


24 
20 
12 
22 
10 

28 
17 
16 
3 
21 

2 
1 
8 

38 
6 

6 
3 
4 

22 
28 

11 
12 
3 
10 
11 

2 
18 


5 
9 

11 

6 

26 

28 


•  80,950 
173,286 
276,634 
167,065 
162,605 

133,497 
311,643 
170,363 
148,680 
126,918 

72,430 
72,427 
101,588 
87,360 
50.405 

125,581 
47,980 
102,705 
120,251 
100,755 

196,419 
161,236 
50,243 
109,180 
119,148 

43,665 
85,978 
22,220 
79,165 
66,958 

104,745 
120,710 
65,248 
429,713 
104,977 

46,760 
155,333 
167,620 
190,814 

21,745 

68,940 
297,459 

45,905 
149,975 
381,100 

91,635 
87,540 
233,245 
175,959 
56,257 
122,977 
138,245 


•  l»20a 


6,200 
7,613 
3,600 

5,200 
1,900 


14,600 
1,100 

3»40O 


2,600 
1,500 

8,600 
4,680 


1,600 

2,660 
1,176 
2,106 
3,600 
2,100 

1,400 
3,100 
1,800 
8,800 
1,800 

8,800 
2,700 
1,200 
3,040 
1,200 

2,060 

1,700 

700 

4,300 

21,400 

4,240 


6,840 
1,160 

1,400 
2,500 

700 

1,720 

15,060 

1,844 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE 'M--ONB-ROOM  (RURAL)  SCHOOLS—AMOUNT  PAID  TEACHERS,  AVBRAOB, 
m        CURRENT  EXPENSE  AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER  PUPIL  ENROLLED— 191«. 


Counties. 


Amount  earned  by  teachers. 


Men. 


Women. 


All. 


Average  annual  salary 
of  teachers. 


Men. 


Wo- 
men. 


AIL 


Amomgof 
cmreiit 


for 
papa 


rolled. 


8 


Illinois. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 


Bureau...., 

Calhoun 

Carroll , 

Cass 

Champaign. 


11,064,018  09 


Christian, 
Clark.... 

Clay 

Clinton.. 
Coles 


Cook 

Crawford.... 
Cumberland. 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 


Douglas... 
Dupage.... 

Edgar 

Edwards.. 
Effingham. 


Fayette.. 
Void .... 
Franklin. 
Fulton... 
Gallatin. 


Greene.... 
Grundy... 
Hamilton. 
Hanoock.. 
Hardin... 


Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois.... 

Jackson. 

Jasper 


Jefferson.... 

Jersey ...... 

JoDaTiess.. 
Johnson.... 

Kane , 


Kankakee.. 
Kendall. . . . 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 


816,400  33 

8,713  46 

8,727  60 

640  00 

7,703  76 

5,017  60 
6,050  00 
1,644  10 
3,536  00 
11,037  73 

33,137  30 
18,530  86 
18,930  50 
11,301  27 
16,355  15 

3,360  00 

19,843  30 

16,349  65 

05100 

7,004  50 

8,307  36 
2,362  00 

14,364  99 
7,212  05 

11,719  00 

20,544  00 
9,221  00 
26,261  53 
12,416  00 
12,351  14 

19,455  25 
406  00 

22,68125 
6,78143 
6,621  12 

2,680  00 

2,620  00 

5,664  07 

17,056  60 

31,661  35 

36,960  88 
8,311  06 
1,960  00 

16,994  81 
1,930  00 

8,680  00 
3,816  00 
5,760  00 
3,305  00 
4,187  60 


13,147,198  78 


841.161  70 

5,436  00 

14.058  50 

36,388  60 

13,830  50 

60,976  70 
7,010  00 
35,845  73 
18,537  00 
76,334  36 

38,447  48 
16,334  63 
13,949  30 
13,303  35 
43,864  13 

46.784  00 
15,709  95 
U,815  49 
67,176  76 
81,434  35 

37,315  00 

34,369  80 

x43,359  00 

6,065  10 

11,608  35 

22,174  06 
84,826  76 

6,778  20 
53,104  35 

8,028  71 

19.529  75 
84,476  50 

2,943  10 
50,600  10 

1,965  83 

23,836  81 
61,309  64 
80,330  84 
22,618  00 
18,768  67 

14,884  75 
14,521  70 
88,616  50 
3,468  17 
39,740  67 

47,006  43 
22,067  90 
64,093  50 
86,857  06 
04,060  86 


84,211,313  73 


866,563  03 

9,138  46 

33,386  00 

36,778  60 

81.088  35 

65,994  30 
13,060  00 
36,889  83 
33,063  00 
88,151  99 

61,574  68 
84,855  48 
81,869  70 
34,403  53 
68,709  37 

49,044  00 
86,653  35 
29,666  14 
58.127  76 
38,488  75 

86,622  25 
26,68180 
56,728  99 
13,267  15 

28.417  25 

42,718  06 
43,547  76 

30.089  78 
65,610  35 
20,379  85 

38,986  00 
84,88150 
25,534  85 
67,390  53 
8,586  05 

36,456  81 
63,939  54 
85,984  91 

40.669  60 

85.418  83 

41,845  68 
17,833  75 
40,566  50 
20,452  08 

41.670  67 

60,686  48 
34,883  00 
60,763  60 
38,663  05 
08,388  35 


8413  35 


8453  95 
413  00 
879  10 
640  00 

405  40 

456  14 

888  60 
886  03 
302  00 

477  11 

550  65 
438  50 
344  00 
448  05 
611  87 

652  00 
380  10 
845  50 
475  50 
638  77 

519  20 
666  60 
633  00 
343  43 

866  31 

886  83 
768  41 
371  80 
836  10 
841  80 

486  88 

406  00 
332  07 
398  91 
300  96 

438  33 
874  28 
484  92 
408  00 
874  00 

833  10 

867  80 
826  00 

889  88 
482  50 

406  88 
668  20 
443  00 

551  25 
628  48 


8404  48 


8357  92 
339  00 
336  00 
409  97 
343  00 

401  17 
833  80 
873  06 
880  01 
488  07 

474  66 
314  00 
331  30 
375  00 
498  83 

503  00 

403  00 
370  00 
453  75 
456  56 

440  56 
411  34 

436  50 
303  75 
397  88 

399  60 
899  14 

841  10 
894  00 
297  40 

434  50 
415  38 
394  31 
366  73 
380  83 

418  01 
378  45 

437  10 

413  00 
311  60 

838  60 

386  00 
378  60 
347  01 
409  69 

886  00 
1187  16 

387  38 
473  17 

414  83 


8407  63 


86,830,039  30 


8379  61 

365  50 
843  80 

411  98 
363  50 

404  87 

371  30| 

372  63 
887  00 

443  97 

600  61 

366  80 
338  60 
834  60 

601  78 

510  00 
895  00 
856  00 
454  13 
468  76 

456  70 
421  13 
456  90 
323  68 
331  79 

816  43 

444  86 
866  80 
379  40 
323  20 

462  20 
415  25 
327  23 
370  26 

296  10 

429  94 
878  28 
427  50 
409  00 
347  00 

329  40 

297  21 
875  61 
819  57 

412  58 

886  60 
401  35 
891  95 
476  07 
418  001 


8  71,999  68 
17,958  43 
28,364  27 
85,823  45 
26,831  75 

84,404  96 
14,116  47 
45,611  51 
36,699  50 
113,903  16 

n,065  00 
44,546  04 
87,138  76 
38,154  82 
70,158  71 

64,166  85 
46,485  n 
87,334  47 
73,367  15 
51,351  38 

46,370  38 
88,648  73 

68.606  88 
14,936  08 
38,184  09 

78,484  58 
53,441  83 
35,991  14 

83.607  15 
37,085  36 

43,070  (M 
44,152  22 
33,014  00 
71,168  28 
9,996  S2 


37,173  30 
76,627  90 
110,345  74 
47,700  38 
44,458  14 

47,996  60 
21,996  U 
48,382  75 
24,083  00 
53,646  00 

61,351  77 
87,616  35 
76,099  10 
48,815  51 
119,404  9Q 


821  5i 


824  34 
17  80 
15  38 
20  78 


90  88 
10  18 
27  78 
22  90 
30  90 

34  40 
14  50 
12  80 

iec8 

33  98 

27  86 
14  81 
16  36 

34  40 


10 


25 
29 

27  88 
13  00 
13  38 


14  37 
S3  40 
10  20 
20  10 
12  98 

17  48 
32  89 

0  54 
2SU 

650 

3380 
25  75 
29  96 
12  77 
12  80 

10  80 
16  10 
34  00 
10  02 
3160 

24  88 

37  60 
37  80 
27  30 
83  80 
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TABLE  43-r<;oDdiided. 


Counties. 


Lawrenod. . . 

Lm 

LtTingsUm.. 

Loan 

McDODOugb 

McHanry... 
HoLean.... 

ICaood...... 

Maeonpin... 
HidlMm.... 

Harioo 

Marshall.... 

MaMQ 

MfiBifaiT 

Menard 

Meroer. ...... 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgui 

MoulMe.... 

&gle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

PoJaski 

Putnam.... 
Bandolph... 
Richland.., 

Rode  Island 
St.  Clair.... 

Saline 

Sangamon.., 
Sdiuyler.... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson. 
Taxewell 

Union 

Vormilion .,. 
Wabash.... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.. 

WiU 

Williamson. 
Winnebago. 
Woodford... 


Amount  earned  by  teachers. 


Men. 


Women. 


AU. 


Avenge  annual  salary 
of  teachers 


Men. 


Wo. 
men. 


AU. 


Amount  of 

current 

expense* 


Aver- 
age 
amount 

of 
current 
ex- 
pense 
for  each 
pupil 
en- 
rolled. 


8 


8 


9 


tlS.lW  88 

2,208  80 

11,606  80 

8,0M0O 

14,608  01 

676  00 

0,674  00 

28,700  00 

16,688  48 

8,607  60 

16,002  06 
1,572  60 
8,606  80 
7,467  00 
4,706  00 

2,010  00 
0,886  86 
18,001  44 
6,04180 
7,816  72 

7,664  26 

7,848  76 

8,028  00 

16,807  60 

16,187  60 

10,010  03 
5,742  80 
1,336  00 
8,350  85 
0,430  50 

11,850  00 
10,686  10 
28,567  37 
25,506  00 
7,650  50 

7,212  50 
27,756  00 
1,670  00 
0,040  81 
6,870  75 

20,657  80 

21,677  02 

12,177  72" 

1,606  50 

6,616  40 

81,088  20 

26,728  10 

4,188  17 

085  00 

28,686  50 

2,010  00 

5,885  00 


•14,503  15 
56,176  46 
87,016  88 
40,763  25 

42.867  28 

40,036  65 
02,128  62 
40,68107 
86,80160 
84,643  70 

18,250  27 
30,884  35 
20,421  00 
5,658  68 
17,706  06 

41,808  50 
10,836  00 
26,036  00 
84,700  76 
27,034  00 

56,804  22 
47.050  80 
12,683  00 
33,022  72 
34,742  06 

7,436  67 

6,336  50 

7,800  00 

10,054  00 

13,660  35 

80,468  25 
26,527  05 
4,823  00 
40,625  00 
24,801  50 

10,267  50 
36,007  88 
22,010  00 
40,111  76 
52,141  40 

5,104  00 
55,081  48 

4,046  50 
51,486  62 
15,370  50 

16,504  61 
5,255  00 

60,881  24 

60,801  65 
6,618  50 

87,215  15 

40.868  65 


\  27,703  58 
58,470  26 
00,525  13 
58,720  25 
56,051  10 

40,711  65 
101,707  62 
73,472  06 
58,025  06 
38,141  20 

34,848  22 
82,456  85 

37.027  80 
18,120  68 
22,501  05 

44,218  50 
20,222  85 

44.028  34 
40,642  06 
84,850  70 

63,068  47 

54.403  55 
20,656  00 
48,020  32 
49,020  56 

18,347  60 

12,079  39 

9,136  00 

27.404  85 
23,090  85 

81,813  25 
46,164  06 
28,300  37 
76,221  00 
32,452  00 

17,480  00 
63,768  88 
24,580  00 
50,061  57 
58,521  24 

25,661  80 
76,750  40 

16.224  22 
53,042  12 
21,086  00 

48,402  00 
31,083  10 
65,014  41 
61,876  65 
30,250  00 

30.225  15 
46,208  65 


$430  06 

1458  00 

382  60 

408  60 

414  58 

436  78 

506  70 

564-40 

456  00 

41123 

675  00 

406  27 

500  42 

438  00 

660  86 

605  87 

878  00 

840  00 

800  72 

868  50 

300  50 

814  60 

524  16 

44120 

447  501 

446  00 

330  41 

260  22 

532  77 

456  30 

485  00 

421  51 

447  00 

373  50 

305  65 

332  63 

457  02 

428  40 

401  36 

474  28 

450  88 

406  00 

480  58 

423  06 

864  80 

800  80 

635  00 

515  08 

.870  60 

334  00 

295  00 

265  00 

410  20 

316  82 

445  33 

433  38 

348  00 

208  00 

314  35 

378  88 

450  00 

406  00 

503  50 

440  62 

800  44 

820  20 

505  25 

406  25 

425  00 

387  50 

480  83 

204  00 

455  00 

306  00 

550  00 

401  03 

473  80 

303  25 

532  00 

477  80 

887  88 

302  00 

504  13 

440  65 

892  82 

367  86 

401  37 

468  89 

300  75 

290  01 

376  38 

36107 

846  80 

875  00 

450  24 

407  50 

402  50 

875  87 

868  10 

814  80 

403  50 

427  50 

486  00 

468  50 

$480  00 
408  00 
425  82 
570  00 
414  45 

407  47 
440  00 
622  65 
851  00 
866  00 

812  21 
445  00 
447  00 
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